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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Adam Smith, 1723-1790 


Adam Smith was born on or shortly before 
June 5, 1723, in the small town of Kirkcaldy, 
ten miles from Edinburgh on the Firth of 
Forth. His father, who had been comptroller of 
the customs, died five months before the child’s 
birth, and his mother devoted most of the re- 
maining si\ty-one years of her life to caring 
for her son. Fli.s childhood was uneventful ex- 
cept for one incident. In 1726, while visiting his 
mother \s family, lie was kidnappc<l by gypsie.s; 
the prompt action of his uncle soon effected his 
rescue. 

After finishing his term at the Kirkcaldy 
grammar school. Smith at the age of fourteen 
entered the University of Glasgow. Although 
his favorite studies were mathematic.s and nat- 
ural philo'-^'pii; , he came strongly under the 
inHiicnce of Francis Hutcheson, who, as pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy, taught a “benevo- 
lent theory” of morals which had as its end 
the “greatest happiness for the greatest num- 
ber.” It as probably the result of Hutcheson’s 
teaching that Smith, on going to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1710, devoted much of his 
stutly to moral philosophy. He remained at 
Oxford for six years without once returning 
home, and, though he found much of which he 
did not approve, he used the occasion to read 
exten.sively in the classics, P^rench and Italian 
literature, a.s \^e]l as in morals and politics. 
Smith left Oxfonl in 1740 without completing 
the term of his fellowship, probably because of 
his unwillingness to take ordination as A\as ex- 
pected of a])pointees to the scholarship he held. 

After a two-year stay with his mother at 
Kirkcaldy, \\here he continued his studies. 
Smith went to Edinburgh. There, under the 
patronage of Lord Karnes and the Philosophi- 
cal Society, he gave a series of public lectures 
on rhetoric and belles-lettres. In 1751 he was 
called to the University of Glasgow, first as 
Professor of Logic, and after a few months as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy. This position 
he occupied for twelve years, and he later de- 
clared it was“by far the most useful, jind there- 
fore by far the happiest and most honourable 
period” of his life. His course of lectures was 
divided into four parts: natural theology, eth- 
ics, jurisprudence, which he handled historical- 


ly in the manner of Montesquieu, and a study 
of “those political regulations which are found- 
ed upon exi)ediency, and which are calculated 
to increase the riches, the power, and the pros- 
jMjrily of the state.” 

Smith was highly succes.sful as a lecturer, 
and the influence of even his first lectures is 
evident upon the work of Hugh Blair, the 
rhetorician, and William Robertson, the his- 
torian. From 1751 he was an intimate friend 
and something of an adviser to Hume He also 
came to hold an important place in the town 
as well as the university. Though Glasgow w'as 
a provincial center, numbering no more than 
23,000 inhabitants, the rising trade of the 
Clyde already gave promise of the town’s fu- 
ture industrial and commercial prominence. 
Smith numbered many friends among its prin- 
cipal merchants and financiers. According to 
Sir James Steuart, the “last of the mercantil- 
ists,” and Smith's rival for favor, it was Smith 
who converted Glasgow's business leaders to 
a policy of free trade. Si>eaking to the Glasgow 
Economic Society, founded by his friend, the 
eminent merchant, Andrew Cochrane, Smith 
in 1755 claimed credit for the novel system of 
economic liberty then beginning to attract sup- 
porters. 

Smith first appeared as an author in 1755 
with two articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
which gave his vdews on the Encyclopedic, 
Rousseau’s picture of savage life, and John- 
son’s Dictionary. In 1759 he published his 
Theory of Moral SentimenU, embodying the 
second portion of his university course Two 
years later a second edition was called for. and 
he added an appendix, entitled “Consi<lera- 
tions concerning the first Formation of Lan- 
guages.” Tlie following year he was awarded 
the Inmorary degree of doctor of laws by the 
Academic Senate of Glasgow. 

In 1763 Smith gave up his university post 
to accept the offer of a life-time pension by 
Charles Townshend in return for acting as tu- 
tor to his young step-sons on a tour of France. 
They spent some eighteen months at Toulouse, 
at that time the seat of a parliament, made a 
vi.sit of two months to Geneva, where Smith 
met Voltaire, and then settled for almost a 


V 
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year in Paris. Smith, who was a minor celeb- 
rity in his own right, frequented the most fash- 
ionable salons and associated with Turgot, 
D 'Alembert, Helvetius, M armon tel , and Roche- 
foucauld. He also enjoyed close relations with 
the proponents of laissez-faire among the Phys- 
iocrats, notably Quesnay and Dupont de Ne- 
mours. In 1766 the assassination on the streets 
of Paris of the Duke’s younger brother, also in 
Smith’s charge, brought to a close his conti- 
nental sojourn. 

For the ne.xt seven years Smith lived with 
his mother at Kirkcaldy, engaged in close 
study most of the time, interrupted only by 
occasional visits to Edinburgh and London. He 
was occupied with his Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, which 
there is some reason for believing he had Ihj- 
gun at Toulouse. In 1773 he took his manu- 
script to London. In ill-health and unsure of 
his future, he named Hume his executor with 
instructions to publish in event of his death 
his “juvenile” essay, A History of Astronomic 
cal Systems, That Were In Fashion Down to 
the Time of Descartes: this was apparently 
part of his earlier project of a “connected his- 
tory of liberal sciences and elegant arts.” For 
the next five years he si)ent almost all his time 
in London and lived on terras of intimacy with 
many of the leading figures of the day, includ- 
ing Gibbon, Burke, and Reynolds. His close 
knowledge of colonial affairs is said to reflect 
his frequent conversations with Benjaiqin 
Franklin, and Smith himsHf proposed a plan 
of imperial federation designed to satisfy the 
grievances of the colonies. In 1776 the Wealth 
of Nations was publi.shed. Hume, in a congrat- 
ulatory letter, declared, *'Kuge! belle! dear Mr. 
Smith, I am much pleased with your perform- 
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ance.” Within six months the first edition was 
exhausted, and during Smith’s life-time the 
book went througli five editions. Pitt is re- 
ported as saying, “We are all your scholars,” 
when the author entered a room in which Pitt 
was seated with his fellow cabinet members, 
and the work seems to have had considerable 
influence on the budget drawn up by Lord 
North in 1777 and 1778. 

The only other work published by Smith, 
except for revisions of his two earlier books, 
was his letter on the death of Hume in 1776. 
Because of its unqualified praise of Hume’s 
moral qualities, the letter aroused a storm of 
controversy throughout the British Isles, and 
Boswell among others denounced it as a piece 
of “daring effrontery.” In 1778 Smith was 
named a commissioner of the customs of Scot- 
land, and for the remainder of his life he dwelt 
with his mother and a cousin in Edinburgh. He 
enjoyed an eminent place in society, his “Sun- 
day suppers” were long celebrated, and with 
Joseph Black, James Hutton, Adam Ferguson, 
an<l Dugald Stewart he formed one of the 
leading clubs of the city. 

After the death of his mother in 1781, Smith’s 
health began to decline. In preparation for his 
death he ordered the destruction of his manu- 
scripts, except for a few selected essays. Among 
the ptipers so destroyed were probably the lec- 
tures on natural religion and jurisprudence 
wdiich formed part of his course at Glasgow, 
and also his lectures on rhetoric; a copy of stu- 
dent notes has since been discovered on the 
course on jurisprudence. Lectures on Justice, 
Police Revenue and Arms, which he gave 
sometime between 1762 and 1 761. After a pain- 
ful illness Smith died, July 17, 17U0, and was 
buried at Canougate. 
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An Inquiry 

Into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations 


INTRODUCTION AND PLAN OF THE WORK 


T he annual labour of e^e^y nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all 
the necessaries and conveniences of life which 
it annually consumes, and wliich consist al- 
ways either in the immediate ])roduce of that 
labour, or in what is purclia'icd with that pro- 
duce from ^♦her nations. 

According iherefore as this produce, or what 
is purchased with it, bears a greater or smaller 
proportion to the numlier of those who are to 
consume it, the nation will be better or worse 
supplied with all the noces**aries and conven- 
iences for which it has o<‘casion, 

Jhit this proportion must in every nation be 
regulated by two different circumstances; first, 
by the skill, <ie\terity, and judgment w ith w^hich 
its labour is generally applieil: and, secondly, 
by the propoi lion between the number of those 
who are emphned in useful labour, and that of 
th<ise who arc not so employeil. Whatever ]>e 
the soil, climate, or extent of territory of any 
particular nation, the abimdiince or scantiness 
of its annual supply must, in that particular 
situation, depend upon those two circumstances. 

The abundance or scantiness of this supply, 
too, seems to depend more upon the former of 
tho'^e two circumstances than upon the latter. 
Among the savage nations of hunters an<l fish- 
ers, every individual w’ho is able to w'ork, is 
more or less employed in useful labour, and en- 
deavours to provitle, as well as he can, the nec- 
essaries and conveniences of life, for himself, or 
sucli of his family or tribe as are either too old, 
or too young, or loo infirm to go a hunting ’ul 
fishing Such nations, hoAvever,are so miscrai ly 
poor that, from mere want, they are frequently 
reduced, or, at least, think themseb es reduced, 
1o the necessity sometimes of directly destroy- 
ing, and sometimes of abandoning their iniaiits, 
their old people, and those afflicted wdth linger- 
ing diseases, to perish with hunger, or to he de- 
voured by wild beasts. Among civilised and 


thri\ing nations, on the contrary, though a 
great numl)er of people do not labour at all, 
many of whom c*onsume the produce of ten 
times, f equently of a hundred times mori 
labour than the greater part of those who 
w'ork; yet the produce of the w’hole labour 
of the society is so great that all are often abun- 
dantly supplied, and a workman, even of the 
lowest and poorest order, if he is frugal and in- 
dustrious, may enjoy a greater share of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life than it is 
possible for any savage to acquire. 

The causes of this imj>rovemcnt, in the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the order, ac- 
cording to wdiich its produce is naturally dis- 
tributed among the dilTerent ranks and condi- 
tions of men in the society, make the subject 
of the first book of this Inquiry. 

Whatever be the actual «;tate of the skill, 
de\tcrit.\ , and judgment wdlh w hich labour is 
applied in any nation, the abiinflance or scanti- 
ness of its dimual supply mu'^t depend, during 
the continuance of that state, upon the propor- 
tion heiween the number of those who arc an- 
nually employed in useful labour, and that of 
tho^e wdio are not so employed. The number of 
useful and producti\c labourers, it will here- 
after appear, is every w^hcre in proportion to the 
quantity of capital stock which is employed in 
•^I'lting them to w'ork, and to the particular way 
in which it is so employed. The second book, 
therofoic, treats of the nature of capital stock, 
ot the manner in w hieh it is gradually aecunm- 
luted, and of the dilTorent quantities of laliour 
w hich it put.s into motion, according to the dif- 
ferent w ays in w hich it is employed. 

Xa lions tolerably w’cll advanced as to skill, 
flcxlerity, and judgment, in the application of 
labour, have billowed very different plans in 
the general comlnct or direction of it: and those 
plans have not all been equally favourable to 
the greatness of its produce. The policy of some 
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nations has ^ven extraordinary encourage- 
ment to the industry of the country; that of 
others to the industry of towns. Scarce any na- 
tion has dealt equally and impartially with 
every sort of industry. Since the downfall of 
the Itoman empire, the policy of Europe has 
been more favourable to arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, the industry of towns, than to 
agriculture, the industry of the country. The 
circumstances which seem to have introduced 
and established this policy are explained in the 
third book. 

Though those different plans were, perhaps, 
first introduced by the private interests and 
prejudices of particular orders of men, without 
any regard to, or foresight of, their consequences 
upon the general welfare of the society; yet 
they have given occasion to very different the- 
ories of political economy; of which some mag- 
nify the importance of that industry which is 
carried on in towns, others of that which is 
carried on in the country. Those theories have 
had a considerable influence, not only upon the 
opinions of men of learning, but upon the pub- 
lic conduct of princes and sovereign states. I 
have endeavoured, in the fourth book, to ex- 
plain, as fully and distinctly as I can, those dif- 
ferent theories, and the principal effects which 


they have produced in different ages and na- 
tions. 

To explain in what has consisted the revenue 
of the great body of the people, or what has 
been the nature of those funds which, in dif- 
ferent ages and nations, have supplied their an- 
nual consumption, is the object of these four 
first books. The fifth and last book treats of the 
revenue of the sovereign, or commonwealth. In 
this book I have endeavoured to show, first, 
what are the necessary expenses of the sover- 
eign, or commonwealth; which of those ex- 
penses ought to be defrfiyed by the general 
contribution of the whole society; and which of 
them by that of some particular part only, or 
of some particular members of it: secondly, 
what are the different methods in wdiich the 
whole society may be made to contribute to- 
wards defraying the expenses incumbent on 
the whole society, and what are the principal 
advantages and inconveniences of each of those 
methods: .and, thirdly and lastly, what are the 
reasons and causes which have induced almost 
ail modern governments to mortgage some part 
of this revenue, or to contract debts, and w'hat 
have been the effects of those debts upon the 
real wealth, the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the society. 



Book One 


OF THE CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE PRODUCTIVE POWERS 
OF LABOUR, AND OF THE ORDER ACCORDING TO WHICH ITS 
PRODUCE IS NATURALLY DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE DIFFERENT 

RANKS OF THE PEOPLE 


CHAPTER I 
Of the Division of Labour 

The greatest iniprovenient in the productive 
powers of labour, and the greater part of the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment w ith wdiich it is 
anywhere directed, or applied, seem to have 
been the effects of the division of labour 

The effects of the divi^on of labour, in the 
general business of soc'iety, wdll be more easily 
uiulers^^^**' by considering in what manner it 
operates in some particular manufactures It is 
commonly suppose<l to be carried furthest in 
some very trifling ones; not perhaps that it 
really is carried further in them than in others 
of more importance* but in those trifling manu- 
factures which arc destined to supply the smell 
wants of but a small number of i)eople, the 
whole number of workmen must necessarily be 
small: and those employed in every different 
branch of the w^ork can often be collected into 
the same workhouse, and jdaced at once under 
the view^ of the spectator In those great manu- 
factures, on the contrary, which arc destined to 
supply the great w ants of the great body of the 
people, every different branch of the w'ork em- 
ploys so great a number of w^orkmen that it is 
impossible to collect them all into the same 
workhouse We can seldom sec more, at one 
time, than those employed in one single branch. 
Though in such manufactures, therefore, the 
work may really be divided into a much greater 
number of parts than in those of a more trifling 
nature, the division is not near so obvious, and 
has accordingly been much less observed. 

To take an example, therefore, from a very 
trifling maiiufaclurc: but one in which the di- 
vision of labour has been very often takeii ,o- 
tice of, the trade of the pin-maker; a workman 
not educated to this business (which the di- 
vision of labour has rendered a distinct trade) , 
nor acquainted with the use of the machinery 
employed in it (to the invention of which the 
same division of labour has probably given oc- 
casion) , could scarce, perhaps, with his utmost 
industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly 


could not make twenty. But in the way in 
which this business is now carried on, not only 
the w hole w’ork is a peculiar trade, but it is di- 
vided into a number of branches, of which the 
greater part arc likewise peculiar trades. One 
man draws out the wire, another straights it, 
a third cuts it, a fourth points it, a fifth grinds 
it at tl.p top for receiving the head; to make 
the head requires tw^o or three distinct opera- 
tions; to put it on is a peculiar business, to 
w'hiten the pins is another; it is e\ en a trade by 
ll'-elf U) put them into the paper: and the im- 
portant business of making a pin is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen distinct 
oi)erations, which, in some manufactories, arc 
all performed by distinct hands, though in 
others the same man wdll sometimes perform 
two or three of them I have seen a small manu- 
factory of this kind where ten men only were 
employed, and where some of them consequent- 
ly ])erformcd two or three distinct operations. 
But though they were \ cry poor, and therefore 
but indifTerently accommodated w'ith the nec- 
essary m-i'hinery, they could, when they ex- 
erted thiMselves, m.ike among them about 
twelve pounds of pins in a day. There are in a 
pound uj)wardh of four thousand piiis ot a mid- 
dling si/e. Those ten persons, therefore, could 
make among them upw ards of fortx -eight thou- 
s;ind pins in a day. Each person, therefore, 
making a tenth part of forty -eight thousand 
pins, might be considered as making four thou- 
sand eiglii hundretl pins in a day. But if they 
had all wrought separately and inde]>eiidently, 
and without any of them having been educated 
to this {jeculiar business, they certainly could 
not each of th<*m have made tw’enty, perhaps 
not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the 
two hundred and fortieth, perhaps not the four 
thousand eight hundredth part of wdiat they 
are at present capable of performing, in conse- 
quence of a proper division and combination of 
their different operations. 

In every other art and manufacture, the ef- 
fects of the division of labour are similar to 
what they arc in this very trifling one; though. 
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in many of them, the labour can neither be so 
much subdivided, nor reduced to so great a sim- 
plicity of operation. The division of labour, 
however, so far as it can be introduced, oc- 
casions, in every art, a proportionable increase 
of the productive powers of labour. The separa- 
tion of different trades and employments from 
one another seems to have taken place in con- 
sequence of this advantage. This separation, 
too, is generally carried furthest in those coun- 
tries which enjoy the highest degree of industry 
and improvement; what is tlie work of one man 
in a rude state of society being generally that 
of several in an improved one. In every im- 
proved society, the farmer is generally nothing 
but a farmer; the manufacturer, nothing but a 
manufacturer. The labour, too, which is neces- 
sary to produce any one complete manufacture 
is sdmost always divided among a great num- 
ber of hands. How many different trades are 
employed in each branch of the linen and wool- 
len manufactures from the growers of the flax 
and the wool, to the bleachers and smoothers of 
the linen, or to the dyers and dressers of the 
cloth! The nature of agriculture, indeed, does 
not admit of so many subdivisions of labour, 
nor of so complete a separation of one business 
from another, as manufactures. It is impossible 
to separate so entirely the business of the gra- 
zier from that of the corn-farmer as the trade 
of the carpenter is commonly separated from 
that of the smith. The spinner is almost always 
a distinct person from the weaver; but the 
ploughman, the harrower, the sower of the 
seed, and the reaper of the corn, are often the 
same. The occasions for tho.se different sorts of 
labour returning with the different seasons of 
the year, it is impo.s.sible that one inifu .should 
be constantly employed in any one of them. 
This impossibility of making so complete and 
entire a scparalion of all the different branches 
of labour employed in agriculture is perhaps 
the rea.son why the improvement of the pro- 
ductive powers of labour in tliis art does not al- 
ways keep pace with their improvement in 
manufactures. The most opulent nations, in- 
deed, generally excel all their neighbours in 
agriculture as well as in manufactures; but they 
are commonly more distinguished by their .su- 
periority in the latter than in the former. Their 
lands are in general better cultivated, and hav- 
ing more labour and expense bestowed upon 
them, produce more in proportion to the extent 
and natural fertility of the ground. But this 
superiority of produce is seldom much more 
than in proportion to the superiority of labour 
and expense. In agricidture, the labour of the 
rich country is not always much more produc- 
tive than that of the poor; or, at least, it is 
never so much more productive as it commonly 
is in manufactures. The corn of the rich coun- 
try, therefore, will not always, in the same de- 


gree of goodness, come cheaper to market than 
that of the poor. The com of Poland, in the 
same degree of goodness, is as cheap as that of 
France, notwithstanding the superior opulence 
and improvement of the latter country. The 
com of France is, in the com provinces, fully as 
good, anrl in most years nearly about the .same 
price with the com of England, though, in opu- 
lence and improvement, France is perhaps in- 
ferior to England. The corn-lands of England, 
however, are better cultivated than those of 
France, and the corn-lands of France are said 
to be much better cultivated than those of 
Poland. But though the poor country, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of its cultivation, can, 
in some measure, rival the rich in the cheapness 
and goodness of its corn, it can pretend lo no 
such competition in its m an ufac hires; at least 
if tho.se manufactures suit the soil, climate, and 
situation of the rich country. The silks of 
France are better and cheaper than those of 
England, because the .silk manufacture, at least 
under the present high duties upon the impor- 
tation of raw .silk, does not .so wxll suit the cli- 
mate of England as that of France. But the 
hardware and the coarse woollens of ICngland 
are beyond all comparison .superior to tho.se of 
France, and much cheaper too in the .same de- 
gree of goodness. In Poland there are .said to be 
scarce any manufactures of any kind, a few of 
those coarser household manu factures excepted, 
without which no country can well subsist. 

This great increa.se of the quantity of work 
which, in consequence of the divi.sion of labour, 
the same number of people are capable of per- 
forming, is owing to three different circum- 
stances; first, to the increa.se of dexterity in 
every particular workman; secondly, to the 
.saving of the time xvhich is commonly lost in 
passing from one .species of work to another; 
and lastly, to the Invention of a great number 
of machines which facilitate and abridge la- 
bour, ami enable one man to do the work of 
many. 

First, the improvement of the dexterity of 
the workman nece.ssarily increases the quan- 
tity of the work he can i)erforin; and the divi- 
sion of labour, by reducingeveryman s business 
to some one simple operation, and by making 
this operation the sole employment of his life, 
nece.s.sarily increase.s very inuch the dexterity of 
the workman. A common ^ith, who, though ac- 
customed to handle the hammer, has never 
been used to make nails, 1^ upon some particu- 
lar occasion he is obliged to attempt it, will 
scarce, I am assured, be aUe to make above two 
or three hundred nails in a day, and tho.se too 
very bad ones. A smith who has been accus- 
tomed to make nails, but whose sole or princi- 
pal busine.ss has not been that of a nailer, can 
seldom with his utmost diligence make more 
than eight hundred or a ihousand nails in a day. 
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I have seen several boys under twenty years of 
age who had never exercised any other trade 
but that of making nails, and who, when they 
exerted themselves, could make, each of them, 
upwards of two thousand three hundred nails 
in a day. The making of a nail, however, is by 
no means one of the simplest operations. The 
same person blows the bellows, stirs or mends 
the fire as there is occasion, heats the iron, and 
forges every part of the nail: in forging the 
head too he is obliged to change his tools. The 
different operations into which the making of 
a pin, or of a metal button, is subdivided, are 
all of them much more simple, and the dexter- 
ity of the person, of whose life it has l>een the 
sole business to perform them, is usually much 
greater. The rapidity wdth which some of the 
operations of those manufacturers are jier- 
fonned, exceeds what the human hand could, 
by those who liad never seen them, be supposed 
capable of acquiring. 

Secondly, the advantage which is gained by 
saving the time commonly lost in passing from 
one sort of work to another is much greater 
than we should at first view be ajit to imagine 
it. Tt is impossible to pass very cjuickly from 
one kind ./'^ork loanothcr that is carried on in 
a different place and with quite different tools. 
A country weaver, who cultivates a small farm, 
must lose a good deal of time in ])assing from 
his loom to the field, and from the fiehl to his 
loom. When the two trades can be cjirried on 
in the same workhouse, the loss of time is ro 
doubt much less. It is even in this case, how- 
ever, very considerable. A n)€‘in commonly 
saunters a little in turning his hand from one 
sort of employment to another. When he first 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen 
and hearty; his mind, as they say, does not go 
to it, and for some time he rather trifles than 
applies to good purpose. I'hc habit of .saunter- 
ing and of imlolent carele'»s application, whi<*h 
is naturally, or rather nece.ssarily acciuired by 
every country workman who is obliged to 
change his work and his tools every half hour, 
and to apply his hand in tw-enly different ways 
almost every day of his life, renders him al- 
most always slothful and lazy, and incapable 
of any vigorous application even on the most 
pressing occasions. Independent, therefore, of 
his deficiency in point of dexterity, this cause 
alone must always reduce considerably the 
quantity of work which he is capable of per- 
forming. 

Thirdly,and lastly, everybody mu.st he fusi- 
ble how much labour is facilitated and abridged 
by the application of proper machinery. It is 
unnecessary to give any example. I shall only 
observe, therefore, that the invention of all 
those inaehincs by which labour is so much 
facilitated and abridged ^ms to have been 
originally owing to the division of labour. Men 


are much more likely to discover easier and 
readier methods of attaining any object when 
the whole attention of their minds is directed 
towards that single object than when it is dis- 
sipated among a great variety of things. But 
in consequence of the division of labour, the 
whole of every man’s attention comes naturally 
to be directed towards some one very simple 
object. It is naturally to be expected, therefore, 
that some one or other of those who are em- 
ployed in each particidar branch of labour 
should soon find out easier and readier methods 
of performing their own particular work, where- 
ever the nature of it admits of such iinjirove- 
rnent. A great part of the machines made use 
of in tho.se manufactures in which labour is 
most subdivided, were originally the inven- 
tions of common workmen, who, being each of 
them employed in some very simple operation, 
naturally turned their thoughts towards find- 
ing out easier and readier methods of perform- 
ing it. Whoever has been much accustomed to 
visit such manufactures must frequently ha\e 
been shown very pretty machines, which w'ere 
the in\cntions of such workmen in order to 
facilitate and quicken their own particular part 
of the work. In the first fire-engines, a boy was 
constantly cmploj'ed to open and shut alter- 
nately the communication between the boiler 
and the cylinder, according as the piston either 
ascended or descended. One of those boys, who 
loved to play with his companions, observed 
that, by tying a string from the hanillc of the 
valve wdiich opened this communication to an- 
other part of the machine, the valve would 
ofien and shut without his assistance, and leave 
him at lil)erty to divert himself with his play- 
fellow\s. One of the greatest improvements that 
h.as been made upon this machine, since it was 
first invented, w^as in this manner the discovery 
of a boy s ho wanted to .save his owm labour. 

All the improvements in machinery, however, 
have by no means been the inventions of those 
who had occasion to use the machines. jVlany 
in provement shave been made by the ingenuity 
of the makers of the machines, when to make 
them became the business of a peculiar trade; 
and some by that of those wdio are called phi- 
losophers or men of speculation, w'ho.se trade it 
is not to do anything, but to ob.ser^'e e\cry- 
thing; and who, upon that account, are often 
capable of combining together the powers of 
the most distant and dissimilar objects. In the 
progress of scu iety, philo.sophy or sijeeulation 
becomes, like every other employment, the 
principal or sole trade and occupation of a par- 
ticular class of citizens. Like every other em- 
ployment too, it is subdivided into a great num- 
ber of different branches, each of which affords 
occupation to a peculiar tribe or class of phi- 
losophers; and this subdivision of employment 
in philosophy, as well as in every other busi- 
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ness, improves dexterity, and saves time. Each 
individual becomes more expert in his own pe- 
culiar branch, more work is done upon the 
whole, and the quantity of science is consider- 
ably increased by it. 

It is the great multiplication of the produc- 
tions of all the different arts, in consequence of 
the division of labour, which occasions, in a 
well-governed society, that universal opulence 
which extends itself to the lowest ranks of the 
people. Every workman has a great quantity of 
his own work to dispose of beyond what he him- 
self has occasion for; and e\ ery other workman 
being exactly in the same situation, he is en- 
abled to exchange a great quantity of his own 
goods for a great quantity, or, what comes to 
the same thing, for the price of a great (plant ity 
of theirs. He supplies them abundantly with 
what they have occasion for, and they accom- 
modate him as amply wdth what he has occa- 
sion for, and a general plenty diffuses itself 
through all the different ranks of the society. 

Observe the accommodation of the most 
common artificer or day-labourer in a civ ilised 
and thriving country, and you wdll perceive 
that the number of people of whose industry a 
part, though but a small part, has been em- 
ployed in procuring him this accommodation, 
exceeds all computation The woollen coat, for 
example, which covers the day-labourer, as 
coarse and rough as it may appear, is the prod- 
uce of the joint labour of a great multitude of 
w’orkmen. The shepherd, the sorter of the wool, 
the w ool-comber or carder, the dyer, the scrib- 
bler, the spinner, the weaver, tlie fuller, the 
dresser, wdth many others, must all join their 
different arts in order to complete even this 
homely production. How many merchailts and 
carriers, besides, must have been employed in 
transporting the materiafs from some of those 
workmen to others who often live in a very 
distant part of the country! How much com- 
merce and navigation in particular, how many 
ship-builders, sailors, sail-makers, rope-makers, 
must have been employed in order to bring to- 
gether the different drugs made use of by the 
dyer, which often come from the remotest cor- 
ners of the world! What a variety of labour, too, 
is necessary in order to produce the tools of the 
meanest of those workmen! To say nothing of 
such complicated machines as the ship of the 
sailor, the mill of the fuller, or even the loom of 
the weaver, let us consider only wh it a variety 
of labour is requisite in order to form that very 
simple machine, the shears with wliich the 
shepherd clips the wool. The miner, the builder 
of the furnace for smelting the ore, the seller 
of the timber, the burner of the charcoal to fje 
made use of in the smelting-house, the brick- 
maker, the brick-layer, the workmen who at- 
tend the furnace, the mill-wright, the forger, 
the smith, must all of them join their different 


arts in order to produce them. Were we to ex- 
amine, in the same manner, all the different 
parts of his dress and household furniture, the 
coarse linen shirt which he wears next his skin, 
the shoes which cover his feet, the bed which 
he lies on, and all the different parts which com- 
pose it, the kitchen-grate at which he prepares 
his victuals, the coals which he makes use of 
for that purpose, dug from the bowels of the 
earth, and brought to him perhaps by a long 
sea and a long land carriage, all the other uten- 
sils of his kitchen, all the lurniture of his table, 
the knives and forks, the earthen or pewter 
plates ujxm which he scrv’cs up and divides his 
victuals, the different hands employed in pre- 
paring his bread and his beer, the glass win- 
dow w'hich lets in the heat and the light, and 
keeps out the wind and the rain, with all the 
knowledge and art requisite for preparing that 
beautiful and happy invention, without which 
these northern parts of the world could scarce 
hav^e afforded a very comfortable habitation, 
together with the tools of all the different work- 
men employed in producing those different con- 
veniences; if we examine, I say, all these things, 
and consider what a variety of labour is em- 
ployed about each of them, wc shall be sensible 
that, without the assistance and co-operation 
of many thousands, the very meanest person in 
a civilised country could not be provided, even 
according to what we very falsely imagine the 
easy anil simple manner in which he is com- 
monly accommodated Compared, indeed, wdth 
the more extravagant luxury of the great, his 
accommodation must no doubt appear ex- 
tremely simple and easy; and yet it may be 
true, perhaps, that the accommodation of a 
European prince docs not always so much ex- 
ceed that of an industrious and frugal peasant 
as the accommodation of the latter exceeds that 
of many an African king, the absolute master 
of the lives and liberties of ten thousand naked 
savages. 

CHAPTER II 

0/ the Principle which gives occasion 
to the Division of Labour 

This division of labour, from which so many 
advantages are derived, is not originally the 
effect of any human wisdom, which foresees 
and intends that general opulence to which it 
gives occasion. It is the necessary, though very 
slow and gradual consequence of a certain pro- 
pensity in human nature which has in view no 
such extensive utility; the propensity to truck, 
barter, and exchange one tiring for another. 

Whether this propensity lie one of those 
original prineiples in human nature of which no 
further account can be given; or whether, as 
seems more probable, it be the necessary con- 
sequence of the faculties of reason and speech. 
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it belongs not to our present subject to inquire. 
It is common to all men, and to be found in no 
other race of animals, nliicli seem to know 
neither this nor any other si)ecies of contracts. 
Two greyhounds, in running down the same 
hare, have sometimes the appearance ol acting 
in some sort of concert. Piacli turns her towards 
his companion, or endeavours to intercept her 
when his companion turns her towards himself. 
This, however, is not the effect of any contract, 
but of the accidental concurrence of their pas- 
sions in the same object at that particular time 
Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair land delib- 
erate exchange of one bone for ancithcr with 
another dog. Nobody ever saw one animal by 
its gestures and natural cries signify to another, 
this is mine, that yours, 1 am willing to give 
this for that. When an animal wants to obtiiin 
something either of a man or of another animal, 
il has no other means of j^rsuasion but to gain 
the favour of those who*^ service it requires 
A puppy fawns upon its dam, and a spaniel en- 
deavours by a thousand attractions to engage 
the attention of its master who is at dinner, 
wlien it wants to be fed by him Man soine- 
tinics uses the same arts with his brethren, and 
N\hen he has no oMier means of engaging them 
to act according to his inclinations, endeavours 
by every servile and fawning attention to ob- 
tain their good will He has not time, however, 
to <lo this upon every occasion In civilised 
society he stands at all times in need of the co- 
operation and assistance of great multitudes, 
while his whole life is scarce sufficient to gain 
the friendship of a few persons In almost every 
other race of animals each individual, when it 
is grown up to maturity, is entirely independ- 
ent, and in its natural state has occasion for the 
assistance of no other liv ing creature Hut man 
has almost constant occasion for the help of 
his brethren, and it is in \ am for him to expect 
it from their benev olcncc only He will be more 
likely to prevail if he can interest their self lov e 
in his favour, and show them that it is for their 
owm advantage to do for him what he recpiires 
of them. Whoever offers to .another a bargain 
of any kind, proposes to do this Give me that 
wdiich I want, and you shall have this which 
you want, is the meaning of every sue h offer, 
and it is in this manner that we obtain from 
one another the far greater part of those gcxid 
offices which w e stand in need of It is not from 
the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker that we expect our dinner, but froi 
their regard to their own interest. We address 
ourselves, not to their humanity but to their 
.self-love, and never talk to them of our own 
necessities but of their advantages Nobody 
but a beggar chooses to deijend chiefly upon the 
benevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beg- 
gar does not depend upc^i it entirely. The char- 
ity of well-disposed people, indeed, supplies 
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him with the whole fund of his .subsistence. But 
though this principle ultimately provides him 
with all the necessaries of life which he has oc- 
casion for, it neither does nor can provide him 
with them as he has occasion for them. The 
greater part of his occasional wants are suy>- 
plied in the same manner as tho.se of other peo- 
ple, by treaty, by barter, and by purchase With 
the money which one man gives him he pur- 
chases food The old clothes which another 
bestows upon him he exchanges for other old 
clothes which suit him belter, or for lodging, 
or for food, or for money, with wdiich he can 
buy either food, clothes, or lodging, as he has 
occasion 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase 
that we obtain from one another the greater 
part of those mutual good offices which we 
stand in need of, so it is this same trucking dis- 
position w^hich originally gives occasion to the 
division of labour In a tribe of hunters or shep- 
herds a particular person makes bow's and ar- 
rows, for t vample,with more readiness and dex- 
terity than any other He frequently exchanges 
them for cattle or for venison with his com- 
p.anions: and he finds at last that he can in this 
manner get more cattle and v'enison than if 
he himself went to the field to catch them 
From .1 regard to his own interest, therefore, 
the making of bow's and arrows grows to be his 
chief business, and he becomes a sort of ar- 
mourer Another excels in making the frames 
and coversoftheirlittlehutsormovable houses. 
He is accustomed to be of use in this w'ay to 
his neighbours, w^ho reward him in the same 
manner wdth cattle and wdthv'enison.till at last 
he finds it his interest to dedicate himself en- 
tirely to this employment, and to become a sort 
of house-rc”'penter In the same manner a third 
becomes a vi lilh or a bra/ier, a fourth a tanner 
or dresser Oi hides or skins, the principal part 
of the clothing of sav'ages And thus the cer- 
tainty of Wing able to exchange all that sur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is ov'cr and abov'e his own consumption, 
for such parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he may hav'e occasion for, encourages 
every man to apply himself to a particular oc- 
cup.ation, and to cultivate and bring to perfec- 
tion w hatev er talent or genius he may possess 
for that particular species of business. 

The difference of natural talents in different 
men is, in reality, much less than we are aware 
of, and the very different genius w hich appears 
to distinguish men of different professions, 
when grown up to maturity, is not upon many 
occasions so much the cause as the effect of the 
division of labour. The difference between the 
most dissimilar characters, between a philoso- 
pher and a common street porter, for example, 
.seems to arise not so much from nature as from 
habit, custom, and education. When they came 
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into the world, and for the first six or eight 
years of their existence, they were perhaps very 
much alike, and neither their parents nor play- 
fellows could perceive any remarkable differ- 
ence. About that age, or soon after, they come 
to be employed in very different occupations. 
The difference of talents comes then to be 
taken notice of, and widens by degrees, till at 
last the vanity of the philosopher is willing to 
acknowledge scarce any resemblance. But with- 
out the disposition to truck, barter, and ex- 
change, every man must have procured to 
himself every neces.sary and conveniency of 
life which he wanted. All must have had the 
same duties to perform, and the same work to 
do, and there could have been no such differ- 
ence of employment as could alone give occa- 
sion to any great difference of talents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that dif- 
ference of talents, so remarkable among men of 
different professions, so it is this same di.sposi- 
tion which renders that difference useful. Many 
tribes of animals acknowledged to be all of the 
same species derive from nature a much more 
remarkable distinction of genius, than what, 
antecedent to custom an<l education, appears 
to take place among men. By nature a philoso- 
pher is not in genius and disposition half so 
different from a .street porter, as a mastiff is 
from a greyhound, or a greyhound from a span- 
iel, or this la.st from a shepherd’s dog. Tho.se 
different tribes of animals, however, though 
all of the same species, are of .scarce any use to 
one another. The strength of the mastiff is not, 
in the least, .supported either by the .swiftne.ss 
of the greyhound, or by the .sagacity of the 
spaniel, or by the docility of the shepherd’s dog. 
The effects of those different geniuses and tal- 
ents, for want of the power or disposition to 
barter and exchange, cannot be brought into a 
common stock, and do not in the least con- 
tribute to the better accommodation and con- 
veniency of the species. Each animal is still 
obliged to .support and defend itself, separately 
and independently, and derives no .sort of ad- 
vantage from that variety of talent.s with which 
nature has distingui.shcd its fellows. Among 
men, on the contrary, the most dissimilar gen- 
iuses are of use to one another; the different 
produces of their respective talents, by the gen- 
erid disposition to truck, barter, and exchange, 
being brought, as it were, into a common stock, 
where every man may purchase whatever part 
of the produce of other men s talents he has 
occasion for. 

CHAPTER III 

That the Division oj Labour is limited 
by the Extent oj the Market 

Ab it is the power of exchanging that gives 
occasion to the division of labour, so the extent 


of this division must always be limited by the 
extent of that power, or, in other words, by the 
extent of the market. When the market is very 
small, no person can have any encouragement 
to dedicate himself entirely to one employment, 
for want of the power to exchange all that sur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own consumption, 
for such parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occasion for. 

There arc some sorts of industry, even of the 
lowest kind, which can l>e carried on nowhere 
but in a great town. A porter, for example, can 
find employment and sub.sistence in no other 
place. A village is by much too narrow a sphere 
for him; even an ordinary market town is scarce 
large enough to afford him constant occupation. 
In the lone hou.ses anil very .small villages 
which are .scattered about in .so de.sert a coun- 
try as the Highlands of Scotland, every farmer 
must be butcher, baker and brewer for his own 
family. In such situations we can scarce ex^jcct 
to find even a smith, a carpenter, or a mason, 
within less than twenty mile.s of another of the 
same trade. The .scattered families that live at 
eight or ten miles distance from the nearest of 
them mu.st learn to perform themselves a great 
number of little pieces of work, for which, in 
more populous countries, they would call in the 
assistance of tho.se workmen. Country work- 
men are almo.st everywhere obliged to apply 
them.sclves to all the different branches of in- 
dustry that have so much affinity to one an- 
other as to be employed about the .same .sort of 
materials. A country carpenter deals in every 
sort of work that is made of wood: a country 
smith in every sort of work that is made of 
iron. The former is not only a carpenter, but a 
joiner, a cabinet-maker, and even a carver in 
ivood, as well as, a wheel-wTight, a plough- 
wright, a cart and waggon maker. The employ- 
ments of the latter are still more various. It is 
impossible there .should be .such a trade as even 
that of a nailer in the remote and inland parts 
of the Highlands of Scotland. Such a workman 
at the rale of a thou.sand nails a day, and three 
hundred working days in the year, will make 
three hundred thou.sand nails in the year. But 
in .such a situation it would be impossible to 
di.spose of one thousand, that is, of one day’s 
work in the year. 

As by means of water-carriage a more exten- 
sive market is opened to every sort of indus- 
try than what land-carriage alone can afford it, 
so it is upon the sea-coast, and along the banks 
of navigable rivers, that industry of every kind 
naturally begins to subdivide and improve it- 
self, and it is frequently not till a long time 
after that tho.se improvements extend them- 
selves to the inland parts of the country. A 
broad-wheeled waggon, attended by two men, 
and drawn by eight horses, in about six weeks’ 
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time carries and brings back between London 
and Edinburgh near four ton weight of goods. 
In about the same time a ship navigated by 
six or eight men, and sailing between the ports 
of London and Leith, frequently carries and 
brings back two hundred ton weight of goods. 
Six or eight men, therefore, by the help of 
water-carriage, can carry and bring back in the 
same time the same quantity of gc^s between 
London and Edinburgh, as fifty broad-wheeled 
waggons, attended by a hundred men, and 
drawn by four hundred horses. Upon two hun- 
dred tons of goods, therefore, carried by the 
cheapest land-carriage from London to Edin- 
burgh, there must be charged the maintenance 
of a hundred men for three weeks, and both the 
maintenance, and, what is nearly equal to the 
maintenance, the wear and tear of four hun- 
dred horses as well as of fifty great waggons. 
Whereas, upon the same quantity of goods 
carried by water, there is to be charged only 
the maintenance of six or eight men. and the 
wear and tear of a ship of two hundred tons 
burden, together with the value of the superior 
risk, or the difference of the insurance between 
lane! and w,a tor-carriage. Were there no other 
coinmiinicatioii between those two places, 
therefore, but by land-carriage, as no goods 
c'ould be transported from the one to the other, 
except such whose price was very considerable 
in proportion to their weight, they could carry 
on but a small part of that commerce which at 
present subsists between them, and conse- 
(piently could give but a small part of that 
encouragement which they at pre.sent mutu- 
ally afford to each other’s industry. There could 
be lit lie or no commerce of any kind between 
the distant parts of the world. What goods 
could bear the expense of land-carriage be- 
tween London and Calcutta? Or if there were 
any so precious as to be able to support this 
expense, with what safety could they be trans- 
ported through the territories of so many bar- 
barous nations? Those two cities, however, at 
present carry on a very considerable commerce 
with each other, and by mutually affording a 
market, give a good deal of encouragement to 
each other’s industry. 

Since such, therefore, are the advantages of 
water-carriage, it is natural that the first im- 
provements of art and industry should be made 
where this conveniency opens the whole world 
for a market to the produce of every sort of la 
hour, and that they should always be muen 
later in extending themselves into the inland 
parts of the country. The inland parts of the 
country can for a long time have no other mar- 
ket for the greater part of their goods, but the 
country which lies roundabout them, and sepa- 
rates them from the sea-coast, and the great 
navigable rivers. The evtent of their market, 
therefore, must for a long time be in proportion 


to the riches and populousness of that country, 
and consequently their improvement must 
always be posterior to the improvement of that 
country. In our North American colonies the 
plantations have constantly followed either the 
sea-coast or the banks of the navigable rivers, 
and have scarce anywhere extended themselves 
to any considerable distance from both. 

l^he nations that, according to the best au- 
thenticated history, appear to have been first 
civilised, were those that dwelt round the coast 
of the Mediterranean Sea. That sea, by far the 
^atest inlet that is known in the world, hav- 
ing no tides, nor consequently any waves ex- 
cept such as are caused by the wind only, was, 
by the smoothness of its surface, us well as by 
the multitude of its islands, and the proximity 
of its neighbouring shores, extremely favour- 
able to the infant navigation of the world; 
when, from their ignorance of the compass, 
men were afraid to quit the view of the coast, 
and from the imperfection of the art of ship- 
building, lo abandon themselves to the boister- 
ous waves of the ocean. To pass beyond the 
pillars of Hercules, that is, to sail out of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, was, in the ancient world, 
long considered as a most wonderful and dan- 
gerous exploit of navigation. It was late before 
even the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, the 
most skilful navigators and ship-builders of 
those old times, attempted it, and they were 
for a long time the only nations that did at- 
tempt it. 

Of all the countries on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean ^a, Egypt seems to have been the 
first in which cither agriculture or manufac- 
tures were cultivated and improved to any con- 
siderable degree. Upper Egypt extends itself 
nowhere above a few miles from the Nile, and 
in Lower I gypt that great river breaks itself 
into many dilTerent canals, which, with the as- 
sistance of a little art, seem to have afforded a 
communication by water-carriage, not only be- 
tween all the great towns, but between all the 
considerable villages, and even to many farm- 
houses in the country; nearly in the same man- 
ner as the Rhine and the Maas do in Holland 
at present. The extent and easiness of this 
inland navigation was probably one of the 
principal causes of the early improvement of 
Egypt. 

The improvements in agriculture and manu- 
factures seem likewise to have been of very 
OTcat antiquity in the provinces of Bengal, in 
the East Indies, and in some of the eastern 
provinces of China; though the great extent of 
this antiquity is not authenticated by any his- 
tories of whose authority we, in this part of 
the world, are well assured. In Bengal tlie 
Ganges and several other great rivers form a 
great number of navigable canals in the same 
manner as the Nile does in Egypt. In the East- 
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em provinces of China too, several great rivers 
form, by their different branches, a multitude 
of canals, and by communicating with one an- 
other afford an inland navigation much more 
extensive than that either of the Nile or the 
Ganges, or perhaps than both of them put to- 
gether. It is remarkable that neither the an- 
cient Egyptians, nor the Indians, nor the Chi- 
ne.se, encouraged foreign commerce, but seem 
all to have derived their great opulence from 
this inland navigation. 

All the inland parts of Africa, and all that 
part of Asia which lies any considerable way 
north of the Euxinc and C aspian seas, the an- 
cient Scythia, the modem Tartary and Siberia, 
seem in all ages of the world to have been in the 
same barbarous and uncivilised state in which 
we find them at present. The Sea of Tartaiy is 
the frozen ocean which admits of no naviga- 
tion, and though some of the greatest rivers 
in the world run through that country, they are 
at too great a distance from one another to carry 
commerce and communication through the 
greater part of it. There arc in Africa none of 
those great inlets, such as the Baltic and Adri- 
atic seas in Europe, the Mediterranean and 
Euxine seas in both Europe and Asia, and the 
gulfs of Arabia, Persia, India, Bengal, and Siam, 
in Asia, to carry maritime commerce into the 
interior parts of that great continent: and the 
great rivers of Africa are at too great a dis- 
tance from one another to give occasion to any 
considerable inland navigation. The commerce 
besides which any nation can carry on by means 
of a river which does not break itself into any 
great number of branches or canals, and which 
runs into another territory before it roaches the 
sea, can never be very considerable; becau.se it 
is always in the power* of the nations who pos- 
sess that other territory to obstruct the com- 
munication between the upper country and the 
sea. The navigation of the Danube is of \ery 
little use to the different states of Bavaria, 
Austria and Hungary, in comparison of what 
it would be if any of them possessed the whole 
of its course till it falls into the Black Sea. 

CHAPTER IV 

Of the Origin and Use of Money 

When the division of labour has been once 
thorouglily establi.shcd, it is but a very small 
part of a man’s wants which the produce of his 
own labour can supply. He supplies the far 
greater part of them by exchanging that sur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, 
which is over and above his own consumption, 
for such parts of the produce of other men’s 
labour as he has occasion for. Every man thus 
lives by exchanging, or becomes in some meas 
ure a merchant, and the society itself grows to 
be what is properly a commercial society. 


of Nations 

But when the division of labour first began 
to take place, this power of exchanging must 
frequently have been very much clogged and 
embarrassed in its operations. One man, wc shall 
.suppose, has more of a certain commodity than 
he himself has occasion for, while another has 
le.ss. The former consequently would be glad 
to dispose of, and the latter to purchase, a part 
of this superfluity. But if this latter .should 
chance to have nothing that the former stands 
in need of, no exchange can be made between 
them. The butcher has more meat in his shop 
than he himself can consume, and the brewer 
and the baker would each of them be willing 
to purchase a part of it. But they have nothing 
to offer in exchange, except the different pro- 
ductions of their respective trades, and the 
butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer \rhich he has immediate occasion for. 
No exchange can, in thisca.se, be made between 
them. He cannot be their merchant, nor they 
his customers; and they are all of them thus 
mutually less serviceable to one another. In 
order to avoid the incoiiveniency of .such situa- 
tions, every prudent man in every period of 
.society, after the first establishment of the tli- 
vision of labour, must naturally have endeav- 
oured to manage his affairs in such a manner 
as to have at all times by him, besides t he pecul- 
iar produce of his own industry, a certain 
quantity of some one commodity or other, such 
as he imagined few people would be likely to 
refuse in exchange for the produce of their in- 
dustry. 

Many different comiffodities, it is probable, 
were .succe.ssi vely both thought of and employed 
for this purpose. In the rude ages of society, 
cattle are said to have been the common in'^tru- 
ment of commerce; and, though they must have 
been a most inconvenient one, yet in old limes 
we find things were frequently valued accord- 
ing to the number of cattle which had been 
given in exchange for them. The armour of 
Diomede, says Homer, co.st only nine oxen; 
but that of Glaueu.s eost an hundred oxen. Salt 
is said to be the common in.strunient of com- 
merce and exchanges in Abyssinia; a species of 
shells in some parts of the coast of India; dried 
cod at Newfoundland; tobacco in Virginia; 
sugar in .some of our West India colonies; hides 
or dressed leather in some other countries; and 
there is at this day a village in Scotland where 
it is not uncommon, 1 am told, for a workman 
to carry nails instead of tnoney to the baker’s 
shop or the alehou.se. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last 
to have been determined by irresistible reasons 
to give the preference, for this employment, to 
metals above every other commodity. Metals 
can not only be kept with as little loss as any 
other commodity, scarce anything being less 
perishable than they are, but they can like- 
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wise, without any loss, be divided into any 
number of parts, as by fusion those parts can 
easily be reunited again; a quality which no 
other equally durable commodities possess, and 
which more than any other quality renders 
them fit to be the instruments ot commerce and 
circulation The man ^^ho wanted to buy salt, 
for example, and had nothing but cattle to give 
in exchange for it, must have been obliged to 
buy salt to the value of a whole o\, or a whole 
sheep at a time He could seldom buy less than 
this, because what he was to give for it could 
seldom be divided without loss; and if he had 
a mind to buy more, he must, for the same rea- 
sons, have been obliged to buy double or triple 
the quantity, the value, to wit, of two or three 
oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the con- 
trary, instcatl of sheep or oxen, he had metals 
to give in exchange for it, he could easily pro- 
portion the quantity of the metal to the precise 
quantity of the commodity which he had im- 
mediate (K-casion for 

Dilferent metals have been made use of by 
different nations for this purpose Iron was the 
common instrument of commerce among the 
ancient Spartans; copper among the ancient 
Romans, u.iidgoid and silver among all rich and 
commercial nations. 

Those metals seem originally to have been 
made use of for this purpose in rude bars, with- 
out any sttimp or coinage Thus we are told by 
Pliny upon the authority of Timieus, an an- 
cient historian, that, till the time of Servdus 
Tullius, the Romans had no coined money, but 
made use of unstamped bars of copjicr, to pur- 
chase whale^er they had occasion for These 
rude bars, therefore, performed at this time the 
fun<*tion of money 

The use of metals in this rude state was at- 
tended with two \er> considerable inconven- 
iencies, first, with the trouble of weighing; and, 
sccontll>, with that of assaying them In the 
precious metals, w here a small difference in the 
quantity makes a great difference in the \alue, 
even the business of weighing, with proper ex- 
actness, rc(iuires at least very accurate weights 
and scales The weighing of gold in particular 
is an operation of some nicety. In the coarser 
metals, indeed, wdiere a small error w^oiild be 
of little consequence, less accuracy would, no 
doubt, be necessary. Yet we should find it ex- 
cessively troublesome, if every time a poor 
man had occasion either to buy or sell a far 
thing’s worth of goods, he w^as obliged to weigu 
the farthing. The operation of assaying is still 
more difficult, still more tedious, and, unless a 
part of the metal is fairly melted in the cruci- 
ble, with proper dissolvents, any conclusion 
that can be drawn from it, is extremely un- 
certain. Before the institution of coined money, 
however, unless they went through this tedious 

^ Pliny, Ilistoria natura!i9, xxxiii, S. 


and difficult operation, people must always 
have been liable to the grossest frauds an<l im- 
positions, and instead of a pound weight of 
pure silver, or pure chopper, might receive in 
exchange for their goods an adulterated com- 
position of the coarsest and cheapest materials, 
which had, however, in their outwwd appear- 
ance, been made to resemble those metals To 
prevent such abuses, to facilitate exchanges, 
and thereby to encourage all sorts of industry 
and coniinerct', it has been found necessary, in 
all countries that have made any considerable 
advances towards improvement, to affix a pub- 
lic stamp upon certain (]uantitics of such par- 
ticular metals as were in those countries com- 
monly made use of to purchase goods. Hence 
the origin of coined money, and of those public 
offices called mints; institutions exactly of the 
same nature with those of the aulnagcrs and 
stamp-masters of woolen and linen cloth. All of 
them are equally meant to ascertain, by means 
of a public stamp, the quantity and uniform 
goodnesw >f those different commodities when 
brought to market 

The first public stamps of this kind that were 
affixed to the current metals, seem in many 
cases to have been intended to ascertain, what 
it was both most difficult and most important 
to ascertain, the goodness or fineness of the 
metal, and to ha\ e resembled the sterling mark 
wdiich is at present affixed to plate and bars of 
silver, or the Spanish mark which is sometimes 
affixed to ingots of gold, and w Inch being struck 
only upon one side of the piece, and not co\er- 
ing the whole surface, ascertains the fineness, 
but not the weight of the metal \braham 
weighs to Ephron the four hundred shekels of 
silver which he had agreed to pay for the field 
of Maclqaicih They arc said, howexer, to be 
the current i»»oney of the merchant, and yet 
are received by weight and not by tale, in the 
same manner as ingots of gold and bars of 
silver are at present The rexenues of the an- 
cient Saxon kings of England arc said to ha\e 
been paid, not in money but in kind, that is, in 
victuals and prox isions of all sorts. William the 
Conqueror introduced the custom of yiaying 
them in mou'^y. This money, hoxxex er, xx as, for 
a long time, received at the exchequer, by 
xv’eight and not by tale 

The inc unx eniencyand difficulty of xxeighing 
those metals xvith exactness gave occasion to 
the institution ot coins, of xvhich the stamp, 
coxeriiig entirely both sides of the piece and 
sometimes the edges too, was supposed to as- 
certain not only the fineness, but the w’eight 
of the metal. Such coins, therefore, were re- 
ceived by tale as at present, without the trouble 
of weighing. 

The denominations of those coins seem origi- 
nally to have expressed the weight or quantity 
of metal contained in them. In the time of 
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Servius Tullius, who first coined money at 
Home, the Roman as or pondo contained a 
Roman pound of i^ood copper. It was divided in 
the same manner as our Troyes pound, into 
twelve ounces, each of which contained a real 
ounce of good copper. The English pound ster- 
ling, in the time of Edward 1, contained a 
pound, Tower weight, of silver, of a known 
fineness. The Tower pound seems to have been 
something more than the Roman pound, and 
something less than the Troyes pound. This last 
was not introduced into the mint of England 
till the 18th of Henry VIII. The French livre 
contained in the time of Charlemagne a pound, 
Troyes weight, of silver of a known fineness. 
The fair of Troyes in Champaign was at that 
time frequented by all the nations of Europe, 
and the weights and measures of so famous a 
market were generally known and esteemed. 
The Scots money pound contained, from the 
time of Alexander the First to that of Robert 
Bruce, a pound of silver of the same weight and 
fineness with the English pound sterling. Eng- 
lish, French, and Scots pennies, too, contained 
all of them originally a real pennyweight of 
silver, the twentieth part of an ounce, and the 
two-hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound. The 
shilling too seems originally to have been the 
denomination of a weight. When wheat is at 
twelve shillings the quarter, says an ancient 
statute of Henry III, then wastel bread of a 
farthing shall weigh eleven shillings and four 
'pence. The proportion, however, between the 
shilling and either the penny on the one hand, 
or the pound on the other, seems not to have 
been .so constant and uniform as that betw-een 
the penny and the pound. During the first race 
of the kings of France, the French sou or shil- 
ling appears upon different occasions to have 
contained five, twelve, twenty, and forty pen- 
nies. Among the ancient Saxons a shilling ap- 
pears at one time to have contained only five 
pennies, and it is not improbable that it may 
have been as variable among them as among 
their neighbours, the ancient Franks. From the 
time of Charlemagne among the French, and 
from that of William the Conqueror among the 
Engli.sh, the proportion between the pound, the 
shi]lmg,and the penny, seems to have been uni- 
formly the same as at present, though the value 
of each has been very different. For in every 
country of the world, I believe, the avarice and 
injustice of princes and sovereign states, abus- 
ing the confidence of their subjects, have by 
degrees diminished the real quantity of metal, 
which had been originally contained in their 
coins. The Roman as, in the latter ages of the 
Republic, was reduced to the twenty-fourth 
part of its original value, and, instead of weigh- 
ing a pound, came to weigh only half an ounce. 
The English pound and penny contain at pres- 
ent about a third only; the Scots pound and 
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penny about a thirty-sixth; and the French 
pound and penny about a sixty-sixth part of 
their original value. By means of tho.se opera- 
tions the princes and sovereign states which 
performed them were enabled, in appearance, to 
pay their debts and to fulfil their engagements 
with a '^mailer quantity of silver than would 
otherwise have been requi.site. It was indeed in 
appearance only; for their creditors were really 
defrauded of a part of what was due to them. 
All other debtors in the state were allowed the 
.same privilege, and might pay with the .same 
nomintil .sum of the new' and debased coin wliat- 
cver they had borrow^ed in the old. Such opera- 
tion.s, therefore, have alway.s proved favour- 
able to the debtor, and ruinous to the creditor, 
and have sometimes produced a greater and 
more universal revolution in the fortunes of 
private persons, than could have been occa- 
sioned by a very great public calamity. 

It is in this manner that money has become 
in all civilised nations the uni\ ersal instrument 
of commerce, by the intervention of which 
goods of all kinds are bought and sold, or ex- 
changed for one another. 

What are the rules which men naturally ob- 
serve in exchanging them cither for money or 
for one another, I shall now prcxrcd to ex- 
amine. These rules determine what may be 
called the relative or exchangeable value of 
goods. 

The word value, it is to be ob.servcd, has two 
different meanings, and sometimes exprcsties 
the utility of some particular object, and .some- 
times the power of purchasing other goods 
which the possession of that object conveys. 
The one may be called "value in use”; the 
other, "value in exchange.” The things which 
have the greatest value in use have frequently 
little or no value in exchange; and, on the con- 
trary, those which have the greatest value in 
exchange have frequently little or no value in 
use. Nothing is more u.seful than water: but it 
will purchase scarce anything; scarce anything 
can be had in exchange for it. A diamond, on 
the contrary, has scarce any value in use; but 
a very great quantity of otlier goods may fre- 
quently be had in exchange for it. 

In order to investigate the principles which 
regulate the exchangeable valqe of commodi- 
ties, I shall endeavour to show; 

First, w'hat is the real mea$urc of this ex- 
changeable value; or, wherein consists the real 
price of all commodities. 

Secondly, what are the different parts of 
which this real price is composed or made up. 

And, la.stly, what are the different circum- 
stances which sometimes rai.se some or all of 
these different jiarts of price above, and some- 
times sink them below their natural or ordinary 
rate; or, w'hat arc the causes which sometimes 
hinder the market price, that is, the actual 
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price of commodities, from coinciding exactly 
with what may be called their natural price. 

I shall endeavour to explain, as fully and dis- 
tinctly as I con, those three subjects in the 
three following chapters, for which I must very 
earnestly entreat both the patience and atten- 
tion of the reader: his patience in order to ex- 
amine a detail which may perhaps in some 
places appear unnecessarily tedious; and his 
attention in order to understand what may, 
perhaps, after the fullest explication which I 
am capable of giving of it, appear still in some 
degree obscure. I am always willing to run some 
hazard of being tedious in order to be sure that 
I am perspicuous; and after taking the utmost 
j)ains that I can to be perspicuous, some ob- 
scurity may still appear to remain upon a sub- 
ject in its own nature extremely abstracted. 

CHAPTER V 

Of the Real and Nominal Price of 
Commodities, or their Price m Labour, 
and their Price in Money 

Evp:rv men \ or poor according to the 
degree in which he can afford to enjoy the nec- 
essaries, conveniences, and amusements of hu- 
man life. But after the division of labour has 
once thoroughly taken place, it is but a very 
small part of these with which a man’s own la- 
bour can supply him. The far greater part of 
them he must derive from the labour of other 
people, and he must be rich or poor according 
to the quantity of that labour which he can 
command, or which he can afford to purcha.se. 
The value of any commodity, therefore, to the 
person who posse s.scs it, and who means not 
to use or consume it himself, but to exchange it 
for other commodities, is equal to the quantity 
of labour which it enables him to purchase or 
command. Labour, therefore, is the real meas- 
ure of the exchangeable value of all commodi- 
ties. 

The real price of ever> thing, what every- 
thing really costs to the man who wants to ac- 
quire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring it. 
What everything is really worth to the man 
who has acquired it, and who wants to dispose 
of it or exchange it for something else, is the 
toil and trouble which it can save to himself, 
and whi<*h it can impose upon other people. 
What is bought with money or with gooils is 
purchased by labour as much as what we ac- 
quire by the toil of our own body. That money 
or those goods indeed save us this toil. They 
contain the value of a certain quantity of la- 
bour which we exchange for what is .supposed 
at the time to contain the value of an equal 
quantity. Labour was the first price, the origi- 
nal purchase-money that was paid for all things. 
It was not by gold or by silver, but by labour, 
that all the wealth of the world was originally 


purchased; and its value, to those who possess 
it, and who want to exchange it for some new 
productions, is precisely equal to the quantity 
of labour w'hich it can enable them to purchase 
or command. 

Wealth, as Mr. Hobbes says, is povrer. But 
the person who either acquires, or succeeds to 
a great fortune, does not necessarily acquire or 
succeed to any political power, either civil or 
military. His fortune may, perhaps, afford him 
the mean.s of acquiring both, but the mere pos- 
session of that fortune does not ne<-essarily 
convey to him either. The power which that 
possession immediately and directly conveys to 
him, is the power of purchasing; a certain com- 
mand over all the labour, or over all the prod- 
uce of labour, which is then in the market. His 
fortune is greater or less, precisely in propor- 
tion to the extent of this power; or to the quan- 
tity either of other men’s labour, or, what is the 
same thing, of the produce of other men’s la- 
bour, which it enables him to purchase or com- 
mand. The exchangeable value of everything 
must alw’ays be precisely equal to the extent of 
this power which it conveys to its owner. 

But though labour be the real measure of the 
exchangeable value of all commodities, it is not 
that by w^hich their value is commonly esti- 
mated. It is often difficult to ascertain the pro- 
portion l)etwwu two different quantities of la- 
bour. The time silent in two different sorts of 
work w’ill not always alone determine this pro- 
portion. The different degrees of hardship en- 
dured, and of ingenuity exerci.sed, must like- 
wise be taken into account. There may be more 
labour in an hour’s hard w'^ork than in two 
hours’ easy business; or in an hour’s applica- 
tion to a trade which it cost ten years’ labour 
to learn, than In a month’s industry at an ordi- 
nary and obvious employment. But it is not 
easy to find any accurate measure either of 
hardship or ingenuity. In exchanging, indeed, 
the different productions of different sorts of 
labour for one another, some allowance is com- 
monly made for both. It is adjusted, however, 
not by any accurate mea.sure, but by the hig- 
gling and bargaining of the market, according 
to that sort of rough equality which, though 
not exact, is sufficient for carrying on the busi- 
ness of common life. 

Every commodity, besides, is more frequent- 
ly exchanged for, aiid thereby compared with, 
other commodities than with labour. It is more 
natural, therefore, to estimate its exchangeable 
value by the quantity of some other commo<l- 
ity than by that of the labour which it can 
purchase. The greater part of people, too, un- 
derstand better w hat is me.ant by a quantity of 
a particular commodity than by a quantity 
of labour. The one is a plain palpable object; 
the other an abstract notion, which, though 
it can be made sufficiently intelligible, is not 
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altogether so natural and obvious 

But TV hen barter ceases, and money has be- 
come the common instrument of commerce, 
every particular commodity is more frequently 
exchanged for money than for any other com- 
modity The butcher seldom carries his beef or 
his mutton to the baker, or the brewer in older 
to exchange them for bread oi for beer but he 
carries them to the market, where he exchanges 
them for money, and afterwards exchanges that 
money for bre<id and for beer The quantity of 
money which he gets for them regulates, too, 
the quantity of bread and beer which he can 
afterw ards purchase It is more natural and ob- 
vious to him, therefore, to estimate their \alue 
by the quantity of money, the commodity for 
which he immediately exchanges them than 
by that of bread and beer, the commodities for 
w hich he can exchange them only by the mter- 
\ention of another commodity, and rather to 
say that his butcher's meat is worth threepence 
or fourpence a pound, than that it is worth 
three or tour pounds of bread or three or four 
quarts of small beer Hence it comes to pass 
that the exchangeable value of every commod- 
ity IS more frequently estimated by the quan- 
tity ot money, than bj the quantity either of 
labour or of any other commodity which can 
be had in exchange for it 

Gold and silver, however like every other 
commodity, vary in their v alue are sometimes 
cheaper and sometimes dearer sometimes of 
easier and sometimes of moredifhcult purchase 
The quantity of labour which any particular 
quantitv of them can purchase or command, or 
the quantity of other goods which it will ex 
charge for, depends always upon the fertility 
or barrenness of the mines w hic h happen to*be 
know n about the time w hen such exchange s are 
made Ihc discovery ol the abundant mines of 
America reduced m the sixteenth <entury the 
value of gold and silver in Lurope to about a 
third of what it had been before As it costs 
less labour to bring those metals from the mine 
to the market, so when they were brought thith- 
er they could purchase or commaml less la- 
bour, and this revolution in their value though 
perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only 
one of which history gives some account But 
as a measure of quantity, such as the natural 
foot, fathom, or handful wlinh is continually 
varying m its own quantity, can never be an 
accurate measure of the quantity of other 
things, so a commodity whic li is itself continu- 
ally varying in its own value, can never be an 
accurate measure of the value of other com- 
modities Equal quantities of labour atall times 
and places, may be said to be of equal value to 
the labourer In his ordinary state of health, 
strength and spirits m the ordinary degree of 
his skill and dexterity, he must always laydown 
the same portion of his ease, his liberty, and his 


happiness The price which he pays must al- 
ways be the same, whatever may be the quan- 
tity of goods which he receives in return for it 
Of these, indeed it may sometimes purchase a 
greater and sometimes a smaller quantity, but 
it is their v alue which varies, not that of the 
labour which purchases them At all times and 
places that is dear which it is difhcult to come 
at, or which it costs much labour to acquire; 
and that cheap which is to be had easily, or 
w itli very little labour Labour alone, therefore, 
ne\ er v arj mg in its own v alue is alone the ulti- 
mate and re.d standard by which the value of 
all commodities can at all times and places be 
estimated and compaied It is their leal price, 
money is their nominal price only 

But though eciiial quantities of labour are al- 
ways of ec|ual value to the labourer, yet to the 
person who emplo>s him they appeir some 
times to be of greater and sometimes oi smaller 
value He purchases them sometimes with a 
greater and sometimes with a smaller quantity 
of goods and to him the price of labour seems 
to vary like that ol all other things It appears 
to him dear in the one case and cheap m the 
other In reality, however it is the goods which 
are c heap iii the one case ind dear in the other 

In this popular sense thertfoie, labour like 
commodities nny be said to have a real .ind a 
nominal price Its real puce may be saul to con 
sist m the (piantity of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life which are given lor it its 
nominal piicc in the quantitv of mone> Ihc 
labourer is rich or poor is well or ill rewarded, 
111 pioportion to the real not to the nominal 
price ol his labour 

Jhe distinction between the real and the 
nominal price of comriioelitics anel labenir is neit 
a matte I of mere speeulatiem but mav some 
times be of considerable use in practice Ihe 
same real price is alwa> s of the same v due but 
on ac count of the v ai latioiis iii the v alue of gold 
anel silver the same nominal price is sometimes 
of very different values When a landed e state , 
therefore, is sold with a reservation of a per- 
petual rent, if it is intended that this icnt 
should alwa} s be of the same value, it is of im- 
poi taiice to the family in whose fav our it is rc- 
seived that it shemld not consist in a particular 
sum of money Its value would in this c ise be 
liable to variations ot two different kinds, first, 
to those which arise from the different quanti- 
ties ot gold and silver w hich are contained at 
different times in com of the same denomina- 
tion, and, secondly, to those which arise from 
the different values of equal quantities of gold 
and silver at different times 
Princes and sovereign states have frequently 
fane led that they had a temporary interest to 
diminish the quantity of pure metal contained 
in their coins but they seldom have fancied 
that they had any to augment it. The quantity 
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of metal contained in the coins, I believe of all 
nations, has, accordingly, been almost contin- 
ually diminishing, and hardly ever augmenting. 
Such variations, therefore, tend almost always 
to diminish the value of a money rent. 

The discovery of the mines of America di- 
minished the value of gold and silver in Europe. 
This diminution, it is commonly supposed, 
though 1 apprehend without any certain proof, 
is still going on gradually, and is likely to con- 
tinue to do so for a long time. Upon this sup- 
position, therefore, such variations are more 
likely to diminish than to augment the value 
of a money rent, even though it should be stip- 
ulated to be paid, not in such a quantity of 
couied money of such a denomination (in .so 
many pounds sterling, for example) , but in so 
many ounces cither of pure silver, or of silver 
of a certain standard. 

The rents which have been reser\ ed in corn 
have preserved their value much better than 
those which have been reserved in money, even 
where the denomination of the eoin has not 
been altered. By the 18th of Klizfibeth it was 
enacted that a third of the rent of all college 
leases should be reserved in corn, to In? paid, 
cither in kind o* ^^^rdingto the current prices 
at the nearest public market 'Fhe money aris- 
ing from this corn rent, though originally but a 
third of the whole, is in the present times, ac- 
cording to Dr. Blackstone, commonly near dou- 
ble of wdiat arises from the other two-thirds. 
The old money rents of colleges must, aeeord- 
ing to this account, have sunk jilmost to a 
fourth part of their ancient value; or are w'orth 
little more than a fourtli ])art of the corn wdiich 
they were formerly worth But since the reign 
of Philip and Mary the deiiominalion of the 
English coin has undergone little or no altera- 
tion, and the same number of pounds, shillings 
and pence ha\ c contained very nearly the same 
quantity of pure silver. This degradation, there- 
fore, in the value of the money rents of col- 
leges, has arisen altogether from the degrada- 
tion in the value (»f silver. 

When the degradation in the value of silver 
is combined with the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the coin of the same de- 
nomination, the loss is fre(|uenlly still greater. 
In Scotland, where the dencunination of the 
coin has undergone much greater alterations 
than it ever did in England, and in France, 
where it has undergone still greater than it ever 
did in Scotland, some ancient rents, originally 
of considerable value, have in this manner been 
reduced almost to nothing. 

Equal quantities of labour will at distant 
times be purchased more nearly with equal 
quantities of corn, the subsistence of the la- 
bourer, than with equal quantities of gold and 
silver, or perhaps of any other commodity. 
Equal quantities of corn, therefore, will, at dis- 
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tant times, be more nearly of the same real 
value, or enable the possessor to purchase or 
command more nearly the same quantity of 
the labour of other people. They will do this, I 
say, more nearly than e(iual quantities of al- 
most any other commodity; for even equal 
quantities of corn wdll not do it exactly. The 
subsistence of the labourer, or the real price of 
labour, us I shall endeavour to .show hereafter, 
is very different upon different oc*casions; more 
liberal in a srx'iety advancing to opulence than 
in one that is standing still; and in one that is 
standing .still than in one that is going back- 
wards. Every other commodity, however, will 
at any particular time purchase a greater or 
smaller quantity of labour in proportion to the 
quantity of subsistence wdiich it can purchase 
at that time. A rent therefore re'^rved in corn 
is liable only to the variations in the quantity 
of labour which a certain quantity of corn can 
purchase. But a rent reserved in any other com- 
modity is liable not only to the variations in 
the (juantity of labour which any partic-ular 
cluanlily of corn can purchase, but to the varia- 
tions in the quantity of corn which can be pur- 
chased by any particular quantity of that com- 
modity. 

Though the real value of a corn rent, it is to 
be observed, however, varies much less from 
century to century than that of a money rent, 
it varies much more from year to year. The 
money price of labour, as I shall endeavour to 
.s' ow hereafter, does not fluctuate from year to 
year with the money price of corn, but Mieins to 
be everywhere accommodated, not to the tem- 
porary or (x*casional, but to the average or 
ordinary price of that necessary of life. The 
av erage or ordinary price of corn again is regu- 
lated, as I shall likewise endeavour to show 
liereatter, by the value of silver, by the richness 
or barrennc.s.s ot the mines which supply the 
market with that metal, or by the quantity of 
labour which must be employed, and conse- 
quently of corn which must be consumed, in 
order to bring any particular quantity of silver 
from the mine to the market. But the vjilue of 
silver, though it sometimes varies greatly from 
century to century, seldom varies much from 
year to year, init frequently continues the 
stimc, or very nearly the .same, for half a cen- 
tury or a century together. The ordinary or 
average money price of corn, therefore, may, 
during so long a period, continue the siime or 
very nearly the .same too, and along w itli it the 
money price of labour, prov ided, at least, the 
society continues, in other res|)ects, in the same 
or nearly in the .same condition. In the mean- 
time the temporary and occasional price of 
corn may frc<iuently be double, one year, of 
what it had l>een the year before, or fluctuate, 
for example, from five and twenty to fifty shil- 
lings the quarter. But wdien com is at the latter 
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price, not only the nominal, but the red value 
of a com rent will be double of what it is when 
at the former, or will command double the 
quantity either of labour or of the greater part 
of other commodities; the money price of la- 
bour, and along with it that of most other 
things, continuing the same during all these 
fluctuations. 

Labour, therefore, it appears evidently, is the 
only universal, as w'ell as the only accurate 
measure of value, or the only standard by wliich 
we can compare the values of different com- 
modities at all times, and at all places. We can- 
not estimate, it is allowed, the real value of dif- 
ferent commodities from century to century by 
the quantities of silver which were given for 
them. We cannot estimate it from year to year 
by the quantities of com. By tlie quantities of 
labour w'e can, with the greatest accuracy, esti- 
mate it both from century to century and from 
year to year. From century to century, corn is 
a better measure than silver, because, from cen- 
tury to century, equal quantities of corn will 
command the same quantity of labour more 
nearly than equal quantities of silver. From 
year to year, on the contrary, silver is a better 
measure than corn, because equal quantities 
of it will more nearly command the same quan- 
tity of labour. 

But though in establishing perj^tual rents, 
or even in letting very long leases, it may be of 
use to distinguish between real and nominal 
price; it is of none in buying and selling, the 
more common and ordinary transactions of 
human life. 

At the same time and place the real and the 
nominal price of all commodities are exactly in 
proportion to one another. The more or' less 
money you get for any com^iodity, in the Lon- 
don market for example, the more or less la- 
bour it w'ill at that time and place enable you 
to purchase or command. At the same time and 
place, therefore, money is the exact measure of 
the real exchangeable value of all commodities. 
It is so, however, at the same time and place 
only. 

Though at distant places, there is no regular 
proportion between the real and the money 
price of commodities, yet the merchant who 
carries goods from the one to the other has 
nothing to consider but their money price, or 
the difference between the quantity of silver 
for which he buys them, and that for which he 
is likely to sell them. Half an ounce of silver at 
Canton in China may command a greater quan- 
tity both of labour and of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life than an ounce at London. 
A commodity, therefore, which sells for half 
an ounce of silver at Canton may there be 
really dearer, of more real importance to the 
man who possesses it there, than a commodity 
which sells for an ounce at London is to the 


man who possesses it at London. If a London 
mercliant, however, can buy at Canton for half 
an ounce of silver, a commodity which he can 
afterwards sell at London for an ounce, he 
gains a hundred per cent by the bargain, just 
as much as if an ounce of silver was at London 
exactly of the same value as at Canton. It is of 
no importance to him that half an ounce of sil- 
ver at Canton would have given him the com- 
mand of more labour and of a greater quantity 
of the necessaries and conveniences of life than 
an ounce can do at London. An ounce at Lon- 
don will always give him the command of dou- 
ble the quantity of all these which half an ounce 
could have done there, and this is precisely 
what he wants. 

As it is the nominal or money price of goods, 
therefore, which finally determines the pru- 
dence or imprudence of all purchases and sales, 
and thereby regulates almost I he whole busi- 
ness of common life in which price is concerned, 
we cannot wonder that it slioiilil have been so 
much more attended to than the real price. 

In such a work as this, however, it may some- 
times be of use to compare the different real 
values of a particular commotlity at different 
times and places, or the different degrees of 
power over the labour of other people which it 
may, upon different occasions, have given to 
those who possessed it. We must in this case 
compare, not so much the different quantities 
of silver for which it was commonly sold, as the 
different quantities of labour which those dif- 
ferent quantities of silver could have purchased. 
But the current prices of laboMr at distant times 
and places can scarce ever be known with any 
degree of exactness. Those of corn, though they 
have in few places been regularly recorded, are 
in general better known and have been more 
frequently taken notice of by historians and 
other writers. We must generally, therefore, 
content ourselves with them, not as being al- 
ways exactly in the .same proportion as the cur- 
rent prices of labour, but as being the nearest 
approximation which can commonly be had to 
that proportion. I shall hereafter have occasion 
to make several comparisons of this kind. 

^ In the progre.ss of industry, commercial na- 
tions have found it convenient to coin several 
different metals into money; gold for larger 
payments, silver for purchases of moderate 
value, and copi)er, or some oth^r coarse metal, 
for those of still smaller consideration. They 
have always, however, considered one of those 
metals as more peculiarly the measure of value 
than any of the other two; and this preference 
seems generally to have been giten to the metal 
which they happened first to make use of as the 
instrument of commerce. Having once begun 
to use it as their standard, which they must 
have done when they had no other money, they 
ha 'e generally continued to do so even when 
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the necessity was not the same. 

The Romans are said to have had nothing 
but copper money till within five years before 
the first Punic war,^ when they first l)egan to 
coin silver. Copper, therefore, appears to have 
continued always the measure of value in that 
republic. At Rome all accounts appear to have 
been kept, and the value of all estates to have 
been computed either in asses or in sestertii. 
The as was always the denomination of a cop- 
per coin. The word sestertius signifies two asses 
and a half. Though the sestertius, therefore, 
was originally a silver coin, its value was esti- 
mated in copper. At Rome, one who owed a 
great deal of money was said to have a great 
deal of other people’s copper. 

The northern nations who established them- 
selves upon the ruins of the Roman empire, 
seem to have had silver money from the first 
beginning of their settlements, and not to have 
known either gold or copper coins for several 
ages thereafter. There were silver coins in Eng- 
land in the time of the Saxons; but there was 
little gold coined till the time of Edward III 
nor any copiicr till that of James I of Great 
Britain. In England, therefore, and for the 
.same reason, I utni in all other modern na- 
tions of Europe, all accounts are kept, and the 
value of all goods and of all estates is generally 
computed in .silver: and when we mean to ex- 
press the amount of a Iverson’s fortune, we .sel- 
dom mention the number of guineas, but the 
number of pouncls sterling which wc suppo.se 
would be given for it. 

Originally, in all countries, I lielieve, a legal 
tender of payment could be made only in the 
coin of that metal, which was |ieculiarly con- 
.sidered as the standard or measure of value. In 
England, gold was not considered as a legal 
tender for a long time after it was coined into 
money. The proportion between the values of 
gold and silver money was not fixed by any 
public law or proclamation; but was left to be 
.settled by the market. If a debtor offered 
payment in gold, the creditor might either re- 
ject such payment altogether, or accept of it 
at such a valuation of the gold as he and his 
debtor could agree upon. Copper is not at pres- 
ent a legal tender except in the change of the 
smaller silver coins. In this state of things the 
distinction between the metal which was the 
standard, and that which was not the stand- 
ard, was something more than a nominal dis- 
tinction. 

In process of time, and as people l)ecame 
gradually more familiar with the use of the dif- 
ferent metals in coin, and consequently better 
acquainted with the proportion l^etween their 
respective values, it has in most countries, I 
believe, been found convenient to a.scertain this 
proportion, and to declare b> a public law that 

^ Pliny, xxxiii, S. 
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a guinea, for example, of such a weight and 
fineness, should exchange for one-and-twenty 
shillings, or be a legal tender for a debt of that 
amount. In this state of things, and during the 
continuance of any one regulated proportion of 
thi.s kind, the distinction between the metal 
which is the standard, and that which is not 
the .standard, becomes little more than a nomi- 
nal distinction. 

In consequence of any change, however, in 
this regulated proportion, this di.stinction be- 
comes, or at lea.st seems to become, .something 
more than nominal again. If the regulated val- 
ue of a guinea, for example, was either reduced 
to twenty, or raised to two-and- twenty shil- 
lings, all accounts being kept and almost all 
obligations for debt being expre.ssed in silver 
money, the greater part of payments could in 
either case l>e made with the same quantity of 
.silver money as before; but would require very 
different quantities of gold money; a greater in 
the one ca.se, and a smaller in the other. Silver 
wouhi appear to be more invariable in its value 
than gold. Silver would appear to measure the 
value of gold, and gold would not appear to 
measure the value of silver. The value of gold 
would seem to depend upon the quantity of sil- 
ver which it would exchange for; and the value 
of .silver would not .seem to depend upon the 
quantity of gold which it would exchange for. 
This difference, however, would be altogether 
owing to the cu.vtom of keeping accounts, and 
oi expres.sing the amount of ail great ami .small 
.sums rather in .silver than in gold money. One 
of Mr. Drummond’s note.s for five-and-lwenty 
or fifty guineas would, after an alteration of 
this kind, be .still payable with five-and-twenty 
or fifty guineas in the .same manner as l>efore. 
It would, afte»* such an alteration, be payable 
wdth the .same quantity of gold as before, but 
with very different quantities of silver. In the 
payment of such a note, gold would appear to 
be more invariable in its value than .silver. Gold 
would appear to measure the value of silver, 
and .silver would not appear to measure the 
value of gold. If the custom of keeping ac- 
counts, and of expre.ssing promis.sory notes and 
other obligations for money in this manner, 
.should ever become general, gold, and not .sil- 
ver, would be con.sidered as the metal which 
was peculiarly the standard or measure of 
value. 

In reality, during the continuance of any one 
''gulated proportion lietween the re.sjx^ctive 
values of the different metals in coin, the value 
of the most precious metal regulates the value 
of the whole coin. Twelve copper pence con- 
tain half a pound, avoirdupois, of copper, of not 
the iHJ.st quality, which, liefore it is coined, is 
.seldom worth .sevenpence in silver. But as by 
the regulation twelve .such pence are ordered 
to exchange for a shilling, they are in the mar- 
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ket considered as worth a shilling, and a shil- 
ling can at any time be had for them. Even be- 
fore the late reformation of the gold coin of 
Great Britain, the gold, that part of it at least 
which circulated in London and its neighbour- 
hood, was in general less degraded below its 
stanclard weight than the greater part of the 
.silver. One-and- twenty w«)rn and defaced shill- 
ings, however, were considered as etpiivalent to 
a guinea, which perhaps, indeed, was worn and 
defaced too, but seld(»m so much so. The late 
regulations have brought the gold coin as near 
perhaps to its standard weight as it is possible 
to bring the current coin of any nation: and 
the order, to receive no gold at the public of- 
fices but by weight, is likely to preserve it so, 
as long as that order is enforced. The silver 
coin still continues in the same worn and de- 
graded state as before the reformation of the 
gold coin. Tn the market, however, one-and- 
twenty shillings of this degraded silver coin 
are still considered as wortli a guinea of this ex- 
cellent gold coin. 

The reformation of the gold coin has evi- 
dently raised the value of the silver coin which 
can be exchanged for it. 

In the Engli.sh mint a pound weight of gold 
is coined into forty-four guineas and a half, 
which, at one-and -twenty .shilling.s the guinea, 
is equal to forty-.six pounds fourteen shillings 
and sixpence. An ounce of .''Uch gold coin, there- 
fore, is worth £3 17s. lOVod. in silver. In Eng- 
land no duty or seignorage is paid upon the 
coinage, and he w-ho carries a pound weight or 
an ounce weight of standard gold bullion to 
the mint, gets back a pound weight or an ounce 
weight of gold in coin, without any deduetjon. 
Three pounds seventeen .shillings and tenpence 
halfpenny an ounce, therefore, is .sai<l to be the 
mint price of gold in England, or the quantity 
of gold coin which the mint gives in return for 
standard gold bullion. 

Before the reformation of the gold coin, the 
price of standard gold bullion in the market 
had for many years been upwards of £3 18s. 
sometimes £3 19s. and very frecpienlly £t an 
ounce; that .sum, it is probable, in the worn and 
degraded gold coin, seldom containing more 
than an ounce of standard gold. Since the refor- 
mation of the gold coin, the market price of 
standard gold bullion seldom exceeds £3 17s. 
7d. an ounce. Before the reformation of the 
gold coin, the market price was always more 
or less above the mint price. Since that refor- 
mation, the market price has been constantly 
below the mint price. But that market price is 
the same whether it is paid in gold or in silver 
coin. The late reformation of the gold coin, 
therefore, has rai.scd not only the value of the 
gold coin, but likewi.se that of the silver coin 
in proportion to gold bullion, and probably, 
too, in proportion to all other commodities; 


through the price of the greater part of other 
commodities being influenced by so many other 
causes, the rise in the value either of gold or 
silver coin in proportion to them may not be so 
distinct and sensible. 

In the Engli.sh mint a pound weight of stand- 
ard silver bullion is coined into sixty-two shil- 
lings, containing, in the .same manner, a pound 
weight of standard silver. Five sliillings and 
twopence an ounce, therefore, is said to lie the 
mint price of .silver in England, or the (}iiantity 
of .silver coin which the mint gives in return for 
standard silver bullion. Before the reformation 
of the gold coin, the market price of .standard 
silver bullion was, upon different occasions, Uve 
shillings and fourpence, five .shillings and five- 
pence, five .shillings and .sixpence, five .shillings 
and .seveiipcnc*e, and very often five shillings 
and eightpence an ounce. Five shillings and 
.sevenpence, however, .seems to have been the 
mo.st common price. Since the reformation of 
the gold coin, the market price of standard .sil- 
ver bullion has fallen occasionally to five .shil- 
lings and threei)ence, five .shillings and four- 
pence, and five shillings and fivepence an ounce, 
which last price it has .scarce ever exceeded. 
Though the market price of silver bullion has 
fallen considerably since the reformation of the 
gold coin, it has not fallen .so low as the mint 
price. 

In the proportion between the different met- 
als in the Engli.sh coin, as co[)pcr is rated very 
much above its real value, ,so .silver is rated 
somewhat below it. In the market of Europe, in 
the French coin and in th«^« Dutch coin, an 
ounce of fine gold exchanges for about fourteen 
ounces of fine .silver. In the Erigli.sh coin, it 
exchanges for about fifteen ounce"’, that is, 
for more silver than it is worth ac’cording to 
the common e.stimation of Europe. But as the 
price of copper in bars is not, even in England, 
rai.scd by the high price of copper in English 
coin, .so the i)rice of .silver in bullion is not .sunk 
by the low rate of .silver in English coin. Sil- 
ver in bullion still preserves its jiroper propor- 
tion to gold; for the siimc reason that copper 
in bars preserves its proper proi)ortioii to 
silver. 

Fpon the reformation of the silver coin in 
the reign of William III the price of silver bul- 
lion .still continued to be .somewhat above the 
mint price. Mr. Loc*ke imputed this high ijrice 
to the permis.sion of exporting silver bullion, 
and to the prohibition of exporting silver coin. 
This pcrmi.s.sion of exporting, he .said, rendered 
the ileniand for .silver bullion greater than the 
demand for silver coin. But the number of peo- 
ple who want silver coin for the common uses 
of buying and .selling at home, is surely much 
greater than that of those who want silver 
bullion either for the use of exportation or for 
an/ other use. There subsists at present a like 
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permission of exporting gold bullion, and a like 
prohibition of exporting gold coin: and yet the 
price of gold bullion has fallen below the mint 
price. But in the English coin silver was then, 
in the same manner as now, underrated in pro- 
portion to gold, and the gold coin (which at 
that time too was not supposed to require any 
reformation) regulated then, as well as now, 
the real value of the whole coin. As tlie refor- 
mation of the silver coin did not then reduce 
the price of silver bullion to the mint price, it is 
not very probable that a like reformation will 
do so now. 

Were the silver coin brought back as near to 
its standard weight as the gold, a guinea, it is 
probable, would, according to the present pio- 
portion, excliange for more silver in coin than 
it would purchase in bullion. The silver coin 
containing its full standard weight, there would 
in this case be a profit in melting it down, in 
order, first, to sell the bullion for gold coin, and 
afterwards to exchange this gold coin for silver 
coin to be melted down in the same manner. 
Some alteration in the present proportion seems 
to be the only method of preventing this incon- 
venieney. 

The inconv^ni^ -y perhaps would be less if 
silver was rated in the coin as much above its 
proper proportion to gold as it is at i)resent 
rated below it; provided it was at the same 
time enacted that silver should not be a legal 
tender for more than the change of a guinea, in 
the same manner as copper is not a legal tender 
for more than the change of a shilling. No credi- 
tor could in this case be cheated in consequence 
of the high valuation of silver in coin; as no 
creditor can at present be chejited in conse- 
quence of the lugh valuation of copper. The 
bankers only would suffer by this regulation. 
When a run conies upon them they sometimes 
endeavour to gain time by paying in sixpences, 
and they would be preclude*! by tliis regulation 
from this discreditable method of evading im- 
mediate payment. They would be obliged in 
consequence to keep at all times in their coffers 
a greater quantity of cash than at present; and 
though this might no doubt be a considerable 
inconveniency to them, it would at the same 
time be a considerable security to their credi- 
tors 

Three pounds seventeen shillings and ten- 
pence halfpenny (the mint price of gold) cer- 
tainly does not contain, even in our present ex- 
cellent gold coin, more than an ounce of stand- 
ard gold, and it may be thought, therefore, 
shoidd not purchase more standard bullion. 
But gold in coin is more convenient than gold 
jn bullion, and though, in England, the coinage 
is free, yet the gold which is carried in bullion 
to the mint can seldom be returned in coin to 
the owner till after a delay of several weeks. In 
the present hurry of the mint, it could not be 
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returned till after a delay of several months. 
This delay is equivalent to a small duty, and 
renders gold in coin somewhat more valuable 
than an equal quantity of gold in bullion. If in 
the English coin silver was rated according to 
it proper proportion to gold, the price of silver 
bullion would probably fall below the mint 
price even without any reformation of the sil- 
ver coin; the value even of the present worn 
and defaced silver coin being regulated by the 
value of the excellent gold coin for which it 
can be changed. 

A small seignorage or duty upon the coinage 
of both gold and silver would probably increase 
still more the superiority of those metals in 
coin above an equal quantity of either of them 
in bullion. The coinage would in this case in- 
crease the value of the metal coined in propor- 
tion to the extent of this small duty; for the 
same reason that the fashion increases the val- 
ue of plate in proportion to the price of that 
fashion. The superiority of coin above bullion 
would prevent the melting <lown of the coin, 
and would discourage its exportation. If upon 
any public exigency it should become necessary 
to export the coin, the greater part of it would 
soon return again of its own accord. Abroad it 
could sell only for its weight in bullion. At home 
it woidd buy more than that weight. There 
would be a profit, therefore, in bringing it home 
again. In France a seignorage of about eight 
per cent is imposed upon the coinage, and the 
Fiench coin, when exported, is said to return 
home again of its own accord. 

The occasional fluctuations in the market 
price of gold and silver bullion arise from the 
.same causes as the like fluctuations in that of 
all other commodities. The frequent loss of 
those metals from various accidents by sea and 
by land, the continual waste of them in gilding 
and plating, in lace and embroidery, in the 
wear and tear of coin, and in that of plate; re- 
quire, in all cjuntries which possess no mines 
of their own, a continual importation, in order 
to repair this loss and this waste. The merchant 
importers, like all other merchants, we may be- 
lieve, endeavour, as well as they can, to suit 
their occasional importations to what, they 
judge, is likely to be the immediate demand. 
With all their attention, however, they some- 
times overdo the business, and sometimes 
underdo it. When they import more bullion 
than is wante*l, rather than incur the risk and 
, ouble of exporting it again, they are some- 
times willing to sell a part of it for something 
less than the ordinary or average price. When, 
on the other hand, they import less than is 
wanted, they get something more than this 
price. But when, under all those occasional 
fluctuations, the market price either of gold or 
silver bullion continues for several years to- 
gether steadily and constantly, either more or 
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less above, or more or less bdow the mint price, 
we may be assured that this steady and con- 
stant, either superiority or inferiority of price, 
is the effect of something in the state of the 
coin, which, at that time, renders a certain 
quantity of coin either of more value or of less 
value than the precise quantity of bullion which 
it ought to contain. The constancy and steadi- 
ness of the effect supposes a proportionable con- 
stancy and steadiness in the cause. 

The money of any particular country is, at 
any particular time and place, more or less an 
accurate measure of value according as the cur- 
rent coin is more or less exactly agreeable to its 
standard, or contains more or less exactly the 
precise quantity of pure gold or pure silver 
which it ought to contain. If in England, for ex- 
ample, forty-four guineas and a half contained 
exactly a pound weight of standard gold, or 
eleven ounces of fine gold and one ounce of 
alloy, the gold coin of England would be as ac- 
curate a measure of the actual value of goods 
at any particular time and place as the nature 
of the thing would admit. But if, by rubbing 
and wearing, forty-four guineas and a h^f gen- 
erally contain less than a pound weight of 
standard gold; the diminution, however, being 
greater in some pieces than in others; the meas- 
ure of value comes to be liable to the same sort 
of uncertainty to which all other freights and 
measures are commonly exposed. As it rarely 
happens that these are exactly agreeable to 
their standard, the merchant adjusts the price 
of his goods, as well as he can, not to what 
those weights and measures ought to be, but 
to what, upon an average, he finds by experi- 
ence they actually are. In consequence of a 
like disorder in the coin, the price of goods 
comes, in the same manner, to be adjusted, not 
to the quantity of pure gold or silver which the 
coin ought to contain, but to that which, upon 
an average, it is found by experience, it actually 
does contain. 

By the money-price of goods, it is to be ob- 
served, I understand always the quantity of 
pure gold or silver for which they are sold, 
without any regard to the denomination of the 
coin. Six shillings and eightpcnce, for example, 
in the time of Edward I, I consider as the same 
money-price with a pound sterling in the pres- 
ent times; because it contained, as nearly as 
we can judge, the same quantity of pure silver. 

CHAPTER VI 


circumstance which can afford any rule for ex- 
changing them for one another. If among a na- 
tion of hunters, for example, it usually costs 
twice the labour to kill a beaver which it does 
to kill a deer, one beaver should naturally ex- 
change for or be worth two deer. It is natural 
that what is usually the produce of two days* 
or two hours* labour, should be worth double of 
what is usually the produce of one day’s or one 
hour’s labour. 

If the one species of labour should be more 
severe than the other, some allowance will natu- 
rally be made for this superior hardship; and 
the produce of one hour’s labour in the one way 
may frequently exchange for that of two hours’ 
labour in the other. 

Or if the one species of labour requires an un- 
common degree of dexterity and ingenuity, the 
esteem which men have for such talents will 
imturally give a value to their produce, supe- 
rior to what would be due to the time employed 
about it. Such talents can seldom be acquired 
but in consequence of long applic^ation, and the 
superior value of their produce may frequently 
be no more than a reasonable compiensation for 
the time and labour which must be spent in ac- 
quiring them. In the advanceil state of society, 
allowances of this kind, for superior hardship 
and superior skill, are commonly made in the 
wages of labour; and something of the same 
kind must probably have taken place in its 
earliest and rudest period. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of 
labour belongs to the labourer; and the quan- 
tity of labour commonly employed in acquiring 
or producing any commodity is the only cir- 
cumstance which can regulate the quantity of 
labour which it ought commonly to purchase, 
command, or exchange for. 

As soon as stock has accumulated in the 
hands of particular persons, some of them will 
naturally employ it in setting to work indus- 
trious people, whom they will supply with mate- 
rials and subsistence, in order to make u profit 
by the sale of their work, or by what their la- 
bour adds to the value of the materials. In ex- 
changing the complete manufacture cither for 
money, for labour, or for other goods, over and 
above what may be sufficient to pay the price 
of the materials, and the wages of the workmen, 
something must be given for the profits of the 
undertaker of the work who huzards his stock 
in this adventure. The value ^hich the work- 
men add to the materials, therefore, resolves 


0/ the Component Parts of the Price 
of Commodities 

In that early and rude state of society 
precedes both the accumulation of s^ 
the appropriation of land, the propon 
tween the quantities of labour ncces^Kg 
quiring different objects seems to S 
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itself in this case into two parjts, of which the 
one pays their wages, the otlifr the profits of 
Iheir employer upon the whol^ stock of mate- 
T9Rl^|md wages which he advanced. He could 
hWqnlkmterest to employ them, unless he ex- 
pected iwm the sale of their work something 
more tilA what was sufficient to replace his 
stock tiCq|n; and be could have no interest to 
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employ a great stock rather than a small one, 
unless his profits were to bear some proportion 
to the extent of his stock. 

The profits of stock, it may perhaps be 
thought, are only a different name for the wages 
of a particular sort of labour, the labour of in- 
spection and direction. They are, however, al- 
together different, are regulated by quite dif- 
ferent principles, and hear no proportion to the 
quantity, the hardship, or the ingenuity of this 
supposed labour of inspection and direction. 
They are regulated altogether by the value of 
the stock employed, and are greater or smaller 
in proportion to the extent of this stock. Let 
us suppose, for example, that in some particu- 
lar place, where the common annual profits of 
manufacturing stock are ten j^er cent, there are 
two different manufactures, in each of which 
twenty workmen are employed at the rate of 
fifteen pounds a year each, or at the expense of 
three hundred a year in each manufactory. I^et 
us suppose, too, that the coarse materials an- 
nually wrought up in the one cost only seven 
hundred pounds, while the finer materials in 
the other cost seven thousand. The capital an- 
nually employed in the one will in this case 
amount only mu thousand pounds: whereas 
that employed in the other will amount to seven 
thousand three hundred pounds. At the rate of 
ten per cent, therefore, the undertaker of the 
one will exjiect a yearly profit of about one 
hundred pounds only; while that of the other 
will expect about sc\en huiulred and thirty 
pounds. Jlut though their profits are .so very 
different, their labour of inspection and direc- 
tion may be either altogether or very nearly 
the same. In many great works almost the 
whole labour of this kind is committed to some 
principal clerk. His wages properly expre.ss the 
value of this labour of in.spection and direction. 
Though in settling them some regard is had 
commonly, not only to his labour and skill, but 
to the trust which is reposed in him, yet they 
never bear any regular proportion to the capi- 
tal of which he oversees the management; and 
the owner of this capital, though he is thus dis- 
charged of almost aJl labour, still expects that 
his profit.s should bear a regular proportion to 
his capital. In the price of commodities, there- 
fore, the profits of .stock con^stitute a compo- 
nent part altogether different from the wages of 
labour, and regulated by quite different prin- 
ciples. 

In this state of things, the whole produce of 
labour does not always belong to the labourer. 
He must in mo.st cases share it with the owner 
of the stock which employs him. Neither is the 
quantity of labour commonly employed in ac- 
quiring or producing any commodity, the only 
circumstance which can regulate the quantity 
which it ought commonly to purchase, com- 
mand, or exchange for. An additional quantity. 


it is evident, must be due for the profits of the 
stock which advanced the wages and furnished 
the materials of that labour. 

As soon as the land of any country has all 
become private propierty, the landlords, like all 
other men, love to reap where they never sow ed, 
and demand a rent even for its natural prwl- 
uce. The wood of the forest, the grass of the 
field, and all the natural fniits of the earth, 
which, when land was in common, cost the la- 
bourer only the trouble of gathering them, come, 
even to him, to have an additional price fixed 
upon them. He must then pay for the licence to 
gather them; and mu.st give up to the landlord 
a portion of what his labour cither collects or 
produces. This portion, or, what comes to the 
same thing, the price of this portion, con.sti- 
tutes the rent of land, and in the price of the 
greater part of commodities makes a third 
component part. 

The real value of all the different compo- 
nent parts of price, it must be observed, is mea.s- 
iired by the quantity of labour which they can, 
each of them, purchase or command. Labour 
mea.sures the value not only of that part of 
price which resolves itself into labour, but of 
that which resolves itself into rent, and of that 
which resolves itself into profit. 

In every society the price of every commod- 
ity finally re.solves itself into some one or other, 
or all of those three parts; and in every im- 
proved .society, all the three enter more or less, 
as component parts, into the price of the far 
greater jiart of commodities. 

In the price of com, for example, one part 
pays the rent of the landlord, another pays the 
w^ages or maintenance of the labourers and la- 
bouring cattle employed in pro<lucing it, and 
the third pay® the profit of the farmer. These 
three parts seem either immediately or ulti- 
mately to make ’ip the whole price of corn. A 
fourth part, it may perhaps be thought, is nec- 
essary for repricing the stock of the farmer, or 
for compensating the wear and tear of his la- 
bouring cattle, and other instruments of hus- 
bandry. But it must be con.sidered that the 
price of any instniment of hu.sbaiulry, such as 
a labouring horse, is itself made up of the .same 
three parts; the rent of the land upon which he 
is reared, the labour of tending and rearing 
him, and the profits of the farmer who ad- 
vances both the rent of this land, and the wages 
of this labour. Thougli the price of the corn, 
w* ♦'ref ore, may pay the price as well as the 
maintenance of the horse, the whole price still 
resolves itself either immediately or ultimately 
into the same three parts of rent, labour, and 
profit. 

In the price of flour or meal, wc must add to 
the price of the corn, the profits of the miller, 
and the wages of his servants; in the price of 
bread, the profits of the baker, and the wages 
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of his servants; and in the price of both, the 
labour of transporting the com from the house 
of the farmer to that of the miller, and from 
that of the miller to that of the baker, together 
with the profitsof those who advance the wages 
of that labour. 

The price of flax resolves itself into the same 
three i)arts as that of corn. In the price of linen 
we must add to this price the wages of the flax- 
dresser, of the spinner, of the weaver, of the 
bleacher, etc., together with the profits of their 
respective employers. 

As any particular commodity comes to be 
more manufactured, that part of the price 
which resolves itself into wages and profit 
comes to be greater in proportion to that which 
resolves itself into rent. In the progress of the 
manufacture, not only the number of profits 
increase, but every subsiequent profit is gi*eater 
than the foregoing; becau.se the capital from 
which it is derived must always be greater. The 
capital which employs the weavers, for exam- 
ple, must be greater than that which employs 
the .spinners; because it not only replaces that 
capital with its profits, but pays, besides, the 
wages of the weavers; and the profits must al- 
w’ays bear some proportion to the capital. 

In the most improved societies, however, 
there are always a few commoclities of which 
the price re.solves itself into two parts only, the 
wages of labour, and the profits of stock; and 
a still smaller number, in which it consists al- 
together in the wages of labour. In the price of 
sea-fish, for example, one part pays the labour 
of the fi.shermen,and the other the profits of the 
capital employed in the fishery. Rent very sel- 
dom makes any part of it, though it d(xis sc>me- 
times, as I shall show hereafter. It is otherwise, 
at least through the greater part of Europe, in 
river fisheries. A salmon fishery pays a rent, 
and rent, though it cannot well lie called the 
rent of land, makes a part of the price of a 
salmon as well as wages and profit. In .some 
parts of Scotland a few poor peo])le make a 
trade of gathering, along the .sea-shore, those 
little variegated stones commonly known by 
tlie name of Scotch Pebbles The price which is 
paid to them by the stone-cutter is altogether 
the wages of their labour; neither rent nor 
profit make any part of it. 

But the whole price of any commodity must 
still finally resolve itself into .some one or other, 
or all of those three parts; as whate\ er part of 
it remains after paying the rent of the land, 
and the price of the whole labour employed in 
raising, manufacturing, and bringing it to mar- 
ket, must necessarily 136 profit to somebody. 

As the price or exchangeable value of every 
particular commodity, taken .separately, re- 
solves itself into some one or otlier or all of 
those three parts; so that of all the commodi- 
ties which compose the whole annual produce 


of the labour of every country, taken complex- 
ly, must resolve itself into the same three parts, 
and be parcelled out among different inhabit- 
ants of the country, either as the wages of their 
labour, the profits of their stock, or the rent of 
their land. The ^ hole of what i.s annually either 
collected or produced by the labour of every 
society, or what comes to the same thing, the 
whole price of it, is in this manner originally 
distributed among .some of its different mem- 
bers. Wage.s. profit, and rent, are the three 
original sources of all revenue as well as of all 
exchangeable value. All other revenue i.s ulti- 
mately derived from .some one or other of the.se. 

Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which i.s his own, must draw it either from his 
labour, from his stock, or from his land. The 
revenue derived from labour is called wages 
That tlerived from stock, by the person who 
manages or employes it, is called profit. That 
deri\ed from it by the person who does not 
employ it himself, but lends it to another, is 
called the interest or the use of money. It is the 
compen.sation which the borrower pays to the 
lender, for the profit which he has an opportu- 
nity of makingby the use of the money. Part of 
that pr(»fit naturally belongs to the borrower, 
who runs the risk and takes the trouble of em- 
ploying it; and part to the lender, who affords 
him the opportunity of making this i)rofit. The 
interest of money is alwiiys a deri\ alive reve- 
nue, which, if it is not pan! from the profit which 
is made by the use of the money, must be paid 
from some other .source of revenue, unless per- 
haps the borrower i.s a spendthrift, who con- 
tracts a second debt in order to pay the interest 
of the first The revenue which proceeds altt)- 
gether from land, is called rent, and belongs to 
the landlord. The revenue of the farmer is de- 
rived partly from his labour, and partly from 
his stock. To him, land is only the instrument 
which enables him to earn the wages of this 
labour, and to make the profits of this stock 
All taxes, and all the revenue \\hich is fouinled 
upon them, call salaries, pensions, and annuities 
of every kind, are ultimately derived from .some 
one or other of those three original sources of 
revenue, and arc paid either immediately or 
mediately from the wage.s of labour, the profits 
of stock, or the rent of land. 

When those three different .sorts of revenue 
belong to different Iversons, they are readily 
distinguished; but when they belong to the 
same they are .sometimes confounded with one 
another, at least in common language. 

A gentleman who farms a part of his own 
estate, after paying the expense of cultivation, 
shoulfi gain both the rent of the landlord and 
the profit of the farmer. He is apt to denomi- 
nate, however, his whole gain, profit, and thus 
confounds rent with profit, at least in com- 
n^on language. The greater part of our North 
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American and West Indian planters are in this 
situation They farm, the greater part of them, 
their own estates, and accordingly we seldom 
hear of the rent of a plantation, but frequently 
of its profit 

C ommon farmers seldom employ any over- 
seer to direct the general operations of the 
farm Ihey generally, too, work a good deal 
with their o^\n hands, as ploughmen, harrow 
ers, etc What remains of the crop after paying 
the rent therefore, should not only replace to 
them their stock employed in eullnation to- 
gether ^Mth its ordinary profits but pay them 
the wages which are due to them both as la- 
bourers and ovei seers Whateser lemaiiis how- 
i\tr alter paving the icnt and keeping up the 
stock IS cdled profit Hut wages CMcIently 
make a part ot it Ihe farmei by saving these 
wages must necessarily gain them \Vages, 
therefore, are m this ease confounded with 
profit 

All independent manufacturer who has stock 
enough both to purchase materials and to 
miintam himsell till he can carry his work to 
market, should gun both the wages of a ]onr- 
nevnian who works under a master and the 
piofit whi< h ♦hit r makes bj the sde ot 

tne journeyman's work Ills whole gams how 
ever ait* commonly called profit and wages 
art in this i ise too, confounded with proht 

\ girdentr who cultivates Ins own girdcn 
with his own hinds unites in his own person 
the tliree difU rent char i< lers of 1 indloid faim 
Cl and labourer llisprodiici theictore should 
jiay him the rent of the fust tlie profit of the 
sc< Olid and the wages of the third 1 he whole, 
however is eonimonly considered as the earn 
mgs of 111" labour Both lent and profit are, m 
this ( isc confounded with w iges 

As in a civilised eemnlr> theic are but few 
commodities of which tlic cxe h ingcable value 
arises from labour only rent and proht eontrib 
utiiig largely to that of the far greater pirt of 
them so the annual produce of its labour will 
alwa^ s ])c sufhcient to pun base oi comm uid a 
muchgreatei quantity of laboui than v\ hat was 
emplo>ed in raising, preparing ami bringing 
that produce to market It the society v\ere an 
niially to employ all the labour which it can 
annually purchase as the qu intity of labour 
would increase greatlv every jeai, so the prod- 
uce of every sueci tiling jear would be of vast- 
ly greater value than tliat of the foregoing Hut 
there is no coiintiy in which the whole annual 
produce is employed in maintaining the indus- 
trious The idle everywheie consume a great 
part of it, and according to the dillerent pro- 
portions m which it IS annually divided between 
those two different orders of people, its ordi- 
nary or average v alue must either annually in- 
crease, or dimmish or continue the same from 
one year to another 


CHAPTER VII 

Of the Natural and Market Price 
of Commodities 

Tin Ri is in every society or neighbourhood 
an ordinary or average rate both of wages and 
profit m every diffeient employment of labour 
and sloe k This rate is naturally regulated, as 
I shall show hereafter, partly by the general 
circumstances of the society, their riches or 
pov ertj their advancing stationary, or declm- 
iiig condition and pai tly by the particular na- 
ture of c icli employment 

Ihere is likewise in every society or neigh- 
bourhood an ordinary or average rate of rent, 
which is regulated too, as I shall show here 
aftir partly by the general circumstances of 
the society or nc ighbourhood in wliii li the land 
IS situated and partly by the natural or un- 
proved fertility ot the land 

These ordinary or average rates may be 
called the nitural rates of wages, profit, and 
rent at the time and place m which they com- 
monlv prevail 

\\ hen the price of any commodity is neither 
more nor less than w hat is sufhi lent to pay the 
rent of the land the wages of the labour and 
the piofits of the stock emplo>efl in raising 
preparing and bringing it to market, accord 
ing to tlieir natiiial rales the commodity is 
then sold for what may be called its natuial 
price 

The commodity is then sold preeiselv for 
what it IS worth or for what it really costs the 
person who brings it to market for though in 
common language what is called the prime cost 
of .my commodity does not eoinpiehend the 
profit of the person who is to sell it again, yet 
if he sell it at T price whii h does not allow him 
tlie ordinary ril of piofit in his neighbour- 
hood he is evidci tly a loser bv the trade since 
bv employing his stock in some other wav he 
might have nade that profit His profit be 
sides, IS his revenue, the proper fund of Ins 
subsistence \s,w hile he is preparing and bring- 
ing the goods to market, he advances to his 
workmen then wages, or then subsistence, so 
he advances to himself, in the same manner, his 
own subsistence, which is gener«illy suitable to 
the proht w hic h he may reasonablv e\i>ect from 
the sale of his goods I nless they y leld him this 
profit, thereiore, thev do not rep.a\ him what 
they may very properly be said to have really 

)st him 

Though the price, therefore, which leaves 
him this profit is not always the low est at which 
a dealer may sometimes sell his goods, it is the 
lowest at w Inch he is likely to sell them for any 
considerable time at least where there is per- 
fect liberty, or where he may change his trade 
as often as he pleases 

The actual price at which any commodity 
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is commonly sold is called its market price. It 
may either be above, or below, or exactly the 
same with its natural price. 

The market price of every particular com- 
modity is regulated by the proportion between 
the quantity which is actually brought to mar- 
ket, and the demand of those who are willing 
to pay the natural price of the commodity, or 
the whole value of the rent, labour, and profit, 
which must be paid in order to bring it thither. 
Such people may be called the effectual de- 
maiiders, and their demand the effectual de- 
mand; since it may be sufficient to effectuate 
the bringing of the commodity to market. It is 
different from the absolute demand. A very 
poor man may be said in some sense to have a 
demand for a coach and six; he might like to 
have it; but his demand is not an effectual de- 
mand, as the commodity can never be brought 
to market in order to satisfy it. 

When the quantity of any commodity which 
is brought to market falls short of the effectual 
demand, all those who are willing to pay the 
whole value of the rent, wages, and profit, 
which must be paid in order to bring it thither, 
cannot be supplied with the quantity which 
they want. Rather than want it altogether, 
some of them will be willing to give more. A 
competition will immediately begin among 
them, and the market price will rise more or 
less above the natural price, according as either 
the greatness of the deficiency, or the wealth 
and wanton luxury of the competitors, hap- 
pen to animate more or less the eagerness of 
the competition. Among competitors of equal 
wealth and luxury the same deficiency will gen- 
erally occasion a more or less eager competi- 
tion, according as the acquisition of the com- 
modity happens to be of more or less impor- 
tance to them. Hence the exorbitant price of 
the necessaries of life during the blockade of a 
town or in a famine. 

When the quantity brought to market ex- 
ceeds the effectual demand, it cannot be all 
sold to those who are willing to pay the whole 
value of the rent, wages, and profit, which 
must be paid in order to bring it thither. Some 
part must be sold to those who are willing to 
pay less, and the low price which they give for 
it must reduce the price of the whole. The mar- 
ket price will sink more or less below the nat- 
ural price, according as the greatness of the ex- 
cess increases more or less the competition of 
the sellers, or ac'cording as it happens to be 
more or less important to them to get immedi- 
ately rid of the commodity. The same excess in 
the importation of perishable, will occasion a 
much greater competition than in that of du- 
rable commodities; in the importation of or- 
anges, for example, than in that of old iron. 

When the quantity brought to market is just 
sufficient to supply the effectual demand, and 
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no more, the market price naturally comes to 
be either exactly, or as nearly as can be judged 
of, the same with the natural price. The whole 
quantity upon hand can be disposed of for this 
price, and cannot be disposed of for more. The 
competition of the different dealers obliges 
them all to accept of this price, but does not 
oblige them to accept of less. 

The quantity of every commo<lity brought 
to market naturally suits itself to the effectual 
demand. It is the interest of all those who em- 
ploy their land, labour, or stock, in bringing 
any commodity to market, that the quantity 
never should exceed the effectual demand; and 
it is the interest of all other people that it never 
should fall short of that demand. 

If at any time it exceeds the effectual de- 
mand, some of the component parts of its price 
must be paid below their natural rate. If it is 
rent, the interest of the landlords will immedi- 
ately prompt them to withdraw a part of their 
land; and if it is wages or profit, the interest of 
the labourers in the one case, and of their em- 
ployers in the other, will prompt them to with- 
draw a part of their labour or stock from this 
employment. The quantity brought to market 
will soon be no more than sufficient to supply 
the effectual demand. All the different parts of 
its price will rise to their natural rate, and the 
whole price to its natural price. 

If, on the contrary, the quantity brought to 
market should at any time fall short of the ef- 
fectual demand, some of the component parts 
of its price must rise above their natural rate. 
If it is rent, the interest of ali other landlords 
will naturally prompt them to pre})are more 
lantl for the raising of this commodity; if it is 
wages or profit, the interest of all other labour- 
ers and dealers will soon prompt them to em- 
ploy more labour and stock in preparing and 
bringing it to market. The quantity brought 
thither will soon be sufficient to sui>ply the ef- 
fectual demand. All the different parts of its 
price will soon sink to their naturd rate, and 
the whole price to its natural price. 

The natural price, therefore, is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all com- 
modities arc continually gravitating. Different 
accidents may sometimes keep them suspended 
a good deal above it, and sometimes force them 
down even somewhat below it. But whatever 
may be the obstacles which hinder them from 
settling in this centre of repo^ and continu- 
ance, they are constantly tending towards it. 

The whole quantity of industry annually em- 
ployed in order to bring any commodity to 
market naturally suits itself in this manner to 
the effectual demand. It naturally aims at 
bringing always that precise quantity thither 
which may be sufficient to supj^y, and no more 
than supply, that demand. 

But in some employments the same quan- 
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tity of industry will in different years produce 
very different quantities of commodities; while 
in others it will produce always the same, or 
very nearly the same. The same number of la- 
bourers in husbandry will, in different years, 
produce very different quantities of corn, wine, 
oil, hops, etc. But the same number of spinners 
and weavers will every year produce the same 
or very nearly the same (juantity of linen and 
woollen cloth. It is only the average produce of 
the one species of industry which can be suited 
in any respect to the effectual demand; and as 
its actual produce is freciuently much greater 
and frequently much less than its average prod- 
uce, the quantity of the commodities brought 
to market will sometimes exceed a good deal, 
and sometimes fall short a good deal, of the 
effectual demand. Even though that demand 
therefore should continue always the same, 
their market price will be liable to great ffuctu- 
ations, will sometimes fall a good deal below, 
and sometimes rise a good deal above their 
natural price. In the other species of industry, 
the produce of equal quantities of labour be- 
ing always the same, or very nearly the same, it 
can be more exactly suited to the effectual de- 
mand. While that ueiiiund continues the same, 
therefore, the market pri<‘e of the commodities 
is likely to do so too, and to be either alto- 
gether, or as nearly as can be judged of, the 
same with the natural price. That the price of 
linen and woollen cloth is liable neither to 
such frequent nor to such great variations as 
the price of corn, every man's experience will 
inform him. The price of the one species of 
commodities varies only with the variations in 
the demand: that of the other varies, not only 
with the variations in the demand, but with the 
much greater and more frequent variations in 
the quantity of what is brought to market in 
order to supply that demand. 

The occasional and temporary fluctuations 
in the market price of any commodity fall 
chiefly upon those parts of its price which re- 
solve themselves into wages and profit. That 
part which resolves itself into rent is less af- 
fected by them. A rent certain in money is not 
in the least affected by them cither in its rale 
or in its value. A rent which consists either in a 
certain proportion or in a certain (juanlity of 
the rude produce, is no doubt affected in its 
yearly value by all the occasional and tempo- 
rary fluctuations in the market price of that 
rude produce; but it is seldom affected by them 
in its yearly rate. In settling the terms of the 
lease, the landlord and farmer endeavour, ac- 
cording to their best judgment, to adjust that 
rate, not to the temporary and occasional, but 
to the average and ordinary price of the prod- 
uce. 

Such fluctuations affect b<>th the value and 
the rate either of wages or of profit, according 


as the market happens to be either overstocked 
or understocked with commodities or with la- 
bour; with work done, or with work to be done. 
A public mourning raises the price of black 
doth (with which the market is almost always 
understocked upon such occasions) , and aug- 
ments the profits of the merchants who pos.scss 
any considerable quantity of it. It has no effect 
upon the wages of the weavers. The market is 
understocked with commodities, not with la- 
bour; with work done, not with work to be 
done. It raises the wages of journeymen tailors. 
The market is here understocked with labour. 
There is an effectual demand for more labour, 
for more work to be done than can be had. 
It sinks the price of coloured silks and cloths, 
and thereby reduces the profits of the mer- 
chants who have any considerable quantity of 
them upon hand. It sinks, too, the wages of the 
workmen employed in preparing such commod- 
ities, for which all demand is stopped for six 
months, perhaps for a twelvemonth. The mar- 
ket is here over-stocked both with commodities 
and with labour. 

But though the market price of every par- 
ticular commodity is in this manner continually 
gravitating, if one may say so, towards the 
natural price, yet sometimes particular acci- 
dents, sometimes natural causes, and some- 
times particular regulations of police, may, in 
many commodities, keep up the market price, 
for a long time together, a good deal above the 
natural price. 

When by an increase in the effectual demand, 
the market price of some particular commodity 
happens to rise a good deal above the natural 
price, those who employ their stocks in supply- 
ing that market are generally careful to conceal 
this change. If »t was commonly known, their 
great profit would tempt so many new rivals 
to employ their .blocks in the same way that, 
the effectual demand being fully supplied, the 
market price would soon be reduced to the 
natural price, and {xsrhaps for some time e\ on 
below it. If the market is at a great distance 
from the residence of those who supply it, they 
may sometimes be able to keep the secret for 
{»e\eral years tog^'ther, and may so long enjoy 
their extraordinary profits without any new 
ri\ als. Secrets of this kind, however, it must be 
acknowledged, can seldom be long kepi; anci 
the extraordinary profit can last very little 
longer than they arc l^ept. 

Secrets in manufactures are capable of being 
longer kept than secrets in trade. A dyer who 
has found the means of producing a particular 
colour with materials which cost only half the 
price of those commonly made use of, may, 
with good management, enjoy the advantage 
of his discovery as long as he lives, and even 
leave it as a legacy to his posterity. ITis extraor- 
dinary gains arise from the high price which 
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is paid for his private labour. They properly 
consist in the high wages of that labour. But as 
they are repeated upon every part of his stock, 
and as their whole amount bears, upon that ac- 
count, a regular proportion to it, they are com- 
monly considered as extraordinary profits of 
stock. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effects of particular accidents, of 
which, however, the operation may sometimes 
last for many years together. 

Some natural productions require such a sin- 
gularity of soil and situation that all the land 
in a great country, which is fit for proilucing 
them, may not be sufficient to supply the ef- 
fectual demand. The whole quantity brought 
to market, therefore, may be disposed of to 
those who are willing to give more than what is 
sufficient to pay the rent of the land which pro- 
duced them, together with the wages of the 
labour, and the profits of the stock which were 
employed in preparing and bringing them to 
market, according to their natural rates. Such 
commodities may continue for whole centuries 
together to be sold at this high price: and that 
part of it which resolves itself into the rent of 
land is in this case the part which is generally 
paid above its natural rate. The rent of the 
land which affords such .singular and esteemed 
productions, like the rent of some vineyards in 
France of a peculiarly happy soil and situation, 
bears no regular proportion to the rent of other 
equally fertile and equally well-cultivated Land 
in its neighbourhood. The wages of the labour 
and the profits of the stock employed in bring- 
ing such commodities to market, on the con- 
trary, are seldom out of their natural propor- 
tion to those of the other employments of la- 
bour and stock in their neighbourhood. 

Such enhancements of the market price are 
evidently the effect of natural causes which 
may hinder the effectual demand from ever be- 
ing fully supplied, and which may continue, 
therefore, to operate for ever. 

A monopoly granted either to an individual 
or to a trading company has the same effect as 
a secret in trade or manufactures. The monopo- 
lists, by keeping the market constantly under- 
stocked, by never fully supplying the effectual 
demand, sell their commodities much above 
the natural price, and raise their emoluments, 
whether they consist in wages or profit, i^reatly 
above their natural rate. 

The price of monopoly is upon every occa- 
sion the highest which can be got. The natural 
price, or the price of free competition, on the 
contrary, is the lowest which can be taken, not 
upon every occasion, indeed, but for any con- 
siderable time together. The one is upon every 
occasion the highest which can be squeezed 
out of the buyers, or which, it is supposed, they 
will consent to give: the other is the lowest 
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which the .sellers can commonly afford to take, 
and at the same time continue their business. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations, stat- 
utes of apprentice.ship,antl all those laws which 
restrain, in particular employments, the com- 
petition to a smaller number than might other- 
wise go into them, have the same tendency, 
though in a less degree. They are a sort of en- 
larged monopolies, and may frequently, for ages 
together, and in whole clas.ses of employments, 
keep up the market price of particular com- 
modities above the natural price, and maintain 
both the wages of the labour and the profits 
of the stock employed about them somewhat 
above their natural rate. 

Such enhancements of the market price may 
last as long as the regulations of police which 
give occasion to them. 

The market price of any particular commod- 
ity, though it may continue long above, can 
seldom continue long below its natural price. 
Whatever part of it was paid below the natural 
rate, the persons whose interest it affected 
would immediately feel the loss, and would im- 
mediately withdraw either so much land, or so 
much labour, or so much stock, from being em- 
ployed about it, that the quantity brought to 
market would soon he no more than suificient 
to supply the effectual demand. Its market 
price, therefore, ^ould soon rise to the natural 
price. This at least ^^ould be the case where 
there was perfect liberty. 

The same statutes of apprenticeship and 
other corporation laws indeed, which, when a 
manufacture is in prosperity, enable the work- 
man to raise his wages a good deal above their 
natural rate, sometimes oblige him, when it de- 
cays, to let them down a good deal below it. 
As in the one ca.se they exclude many people 
from his employment, so in the other they ex- 
clude him from many employments. The effect 
of such regulations, however, is not near so dura- 
ble in sinking the workman’s wages beIow% a.s 
in raising them above their natural rate. Their 
operation in the one way may endure for many 
centuries, but in the other it can last no longer 
than the lives of .some of the workmen who 
were bred to the business in the time of its 
prosperity. When they are gone, the number 
of those who are afterwards educated to the 
trade will naturally suit itself to the effectual 
demand. The police must be as violent as that 
of Indostan or ancient Egypt (where every 
man was bound by a principle of religion to fol- 
low the occupation of his father, and was sup- 
posed to commit the most horrid sacrilege if 
he changed it for another) , which can in any 
particular employment, and for several genera- 
tions together, sink either the wages of labour 
or the profits of stock below their natural rate. 

This is all that I think necessary to be ob- 
served at present concerning the deviations. 
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whether occasional or permanent, of the mar- 
ket price of commodities from the natural pi ice 
The natural price itself \ dries with the nat- 
ural rate of each of its component parts of 
wafjes, profit, and rent and m e\ery s<xiety 
this rate varies according to their circum- 
stances according to their riches or poverty, 
their advancing, stationary or declining con- 
dition I shall, in the four following chapters, 
endeavour to explain, as fully and distinc tly as 
I can, the causes of those different variations 
First, I shall cmdccivoui to explain what arc 
the circumstances which natiirallv dcteniiine 
the rate of wages, and in what manner those 
circumstances are affected by the riches or 
poverty, by the advancing stationary, or de 
dining state of the society 

Secondly, I shall endeavour to show what 
are the circumsiances which naturally deter 
mine the rate of profit, and in what manner, 
too, those circumstances arc affected by the 
like variations in the state of the society 

Though pcc uni irv wages and profit aie very 
different in the different cniplovineiils of la 
hour and stock >et a certain proportion sc*cms 
commonly to take nlue betwe^en both the 
pec Hilary wages in all the different employ- 
ments of labour and the pecuniary piohls m 
all the different emplovnunts of slock I his 
proportion it will appear lore liter clefiends 
partly upon the natuie of the different employ 
nients and])irtl\ upon the different laws and 
policy ol the society in which they are carried 
on Hut though in in iny respects (Ic'pindcnt 
upon the law s and polic y , this proportion seems 
to be little afftc tecl by the riches or poverty of 
that scxiety bv its advancing stationary, or 
declining condition but to remain the same or 
virv nearly the same m all those different 
states 1 shall, m the third place endc.ivour to 
explain all the different cireiinislaneca which 
regulate this ])roporlion 

In the fourth and last place, I shall endcav 
oui to show what aic the c ire umstances which 
legulate the leiit of land, and w Inch cithc'r raise 
or lower the real price of all the different sub- 
stances w hich it produces 

CTUPILR \I1I 
0/ ihe Wagis of Labour 

Till* produce of labour constitutes the nat- 
ural rec omjiense or wages <)f labour 

In that original state of things, which pre- 
cedes both the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stexk, the whole produce of 
la'^our belongs to the labourer He has neither 
landlord nor master to share with him 
Had this state continued, the wages of la- 
bour would have augmented with all those im- 
provements in its productive powers to which 
the division of labour gives occasion All things 
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would gradually have become cheaper They 
would liav e been produced by a smaller quan- 
tity of labour, and as the commodities pro- 
duced bv equal quantities of labour would nat- 
urally in this state of things be exchanged for 
one another, they would have been purchased 
likewise with the produce of a smaller quan- 
tity 

But though all things would have become 
cheaper m real i tv , in appearance many things 
might hav e bee ome dearer than before, or hav e 
been exchanged for a greater quantity of other 
goods Let us suppose, for example, that in the 
greater part of employments the productive 
powers of labour had been improved to tenfold, 
or that a clay’s labour could produce ten times 
the cpianlitv of work which it had done origi- 
nally but that in a particular employment they 
had been iniprovecl only to double, or that a 
day’s labour could prcxlucc only tw icetheciuan- 
titv of woik which it had done before In ex- 
changing the iiroduce of a clay’s labour in the 
greater part of emplov inents for that of a dav ’s 
labour in this paiticular one ten times the 
original quantitv of work in them would pur- 
chase only twice the original cjuantity in it 
Any particular cpiantity m it, therefore, a 
pound weiglit for example would appear to lie 
five times dearer than befoie In reality how- 
ever it would be twne as cheap Though it re 
cpiired fiv e times the cpiantity of other gcxMls to 
purchase it it would require only halfthequan 
titv of labour either to purchase or to produce 
it Ihe acc|uisition there tore would be twice 
as e a^ before 

But this original state of things in which the 
labourer eniovetl the whole produce of his own 
labour, could not last bcvoncl the first intro- 
duction of the appropriation of land and the 
accumulation of stcx»k It was at an end there- 
fore long before the most considerable im- 
provements were made in the productive pow- 
ers of labour and it w oulcl l>e to no purpose to 
lra<o further vNliat might have been its effects 
iijxui the rc< ompense or w iges of labour 

\s soon as land becomes private jiroix'rlv, 
the 1 indlord dc mauds a share of almost all the 
produce w liH h the labourer can either raise or 
collet t from it Ills lent makes the first deduc- 
tion from the pr xluce of the labour which is 
emplov cmI upon kind 

It seldom hapix^ns that the jx^rson who tills 
the ground has wherewithal to maintain him 
self till he reaps the harvest His mamtenancx* 
IS gcncrallv advanced to him fiom the stexk of 
a master, the farmer who emplov s him and 
w ho vv ould hav e no mteiest tc emplov him un- 
less he was to share in the produce of hiskibour, 
or unless his stock was to be replaced to him 
with a profit This prohl makes a second de- 
duction from the produce of the labour which 
IS employed upon land 
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The produce of almost all other labour is lia- 
ble to the like deduction of profit. In all arts 
and manufactures the greater part of the work- 
men stand in need of a master to advance them 
the materials of their work, and their wages 
and maintenance till it be completed. He shares 
in the produce of their labour, or in the value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
bestowed; and in this share con.sists his profit. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that a single 
independent workman has stock sufficient both 
to purchase the materials of his work, and to 
maintain himself till it be completed. He is both 
master and workman, and enjoys the whole 
produce of his own labour, or the whole value 
which it adds to the materials upon which it is 
bestowed. It includes what are usually two dis- 
tinct revenues, belonging to two distinct per- 
sons, the profits of stock, and the wages of la- 
bour. 

Such cases, however, are not very frequent, 
and in every part of Europe, twenty workmen 
sei^'e under a master for one that is independ- 
ent; and the wages of labour are everywhere 
understood to be, what they u.sually are, when 
the labourer is one person, and the owner of the 
stock which employs him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, de- 
pends everywhere upon the contract usually 
made between those two parties, whose inter- 
e.st.s are by no means the same. The workmen 
desire to get as much, the masters to give as 
little as po.ssible. The former are disposed to 
combine in order to raise, the latter in order to 
lower the wages of labour. 

It is not, however, difficult to foresee which 
of the two parties must, upon all ordinary oc- 
casions, have the advantage ip the dispute, and 
force the other into a compliance with their 
terms. The masters, being fewer in number, 
can combine much more easily; and the law, be- 
sides, authorizes, or at least does not prohibit 
their combinations, while it prohibits thos*e of 
the workmen. We have no acts of parliament 
against combining to lower the price of work; 
but many against combining to raise it. In all 
such disputes the ma.sters can hold out much 
longer. A landlord, a farmer, a master manu- 
facturer, a merchant, though they did not em- 
ploy a single workman, could generally live a 
year or two upon the stocks which they have 
already acquired. Many workmen could not 
subsist a week, few could subsi.st a month, and 
scarce any a year without employment. In the 
long run the workman may be as necessary to 
his master as his master is to him; but the ne- 
cessity is not so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the com- 
binations of masters, though frequently of those 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that masters rarely combine, is as ig- 
norant of the world as of the subject. Masters 
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are always and evei^here in a sort of tacit, 
but constant and uniform combination, not to 
raise the wages of labour above their actual 
rate. To violate this combination is everywhere 
a most unpopular action, and a sort of reproach 
to a master among his neighbours and equals. 
W^e seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, 
because it is the usual, and one may say, the 
natural state of things, which nobody ever 
hears of. Masters, too, sometimes enter into 
particular combinations to sink the wages of 
labour even below this rate. These are always 
conducted with the utmost silence and secrecy, 
till the moment of execution, and when the 
workmen yield, as they sometimes do, without 
resistance, though severely felt by them, they 
are never heard of by other people. Such com- 
binations, however, are frequently resisted by 
a contrary defensive combination of the work- 
men; who sometimes too, without any provoca- 
tion of this kind, combine of their own accord 
to raise the price of their labour. Their usual 
pretences arc, sometimes the high price of pro- 
visions; sometimes the great profit which their 
ma.sters make by their work. But whether their 
combinations be offensive or defensive, they 
are always abundantly heard of. In order to 
bring the jmint to a .speedy decision, they have 
al>says rccour.se to the loudest clamour, and 
sometimes to the most shocking violence and 
outrage. They are de.speratc, and act with the 
folly and extravagance of desperate men, who 
must either starve, or frighten their masters in- 
to an immediate compliance with their de- 
mands. The masters upon these (X*casions are 
just as clamorous upon the other .side, and nev- 
er cea.se to call aloud for the assistance of the 
civil magistrate, and the rigorous execution of 
those laws which have been enacted with so 
much severity against the combinations of .serv- 
ants, labourers, and journeymen. The w'ork- 
men, accordingly, very seldom derive any ad- 
vantage from the violence of tho.Hc tumultuous 
combination.s, which, partly from the inter- 
position of the civil magi.strate, partly from the 
superior steadiness of the masters, partly from 
the necessity which the greater part of the 
workmen are under of submitting for the sake 
of pre.sent subsistence, generally end in noth- 
ing, but the puni.shment or ruin of the ringlead- 
ers. 

But though in disputes with ttieir workmen, 
masters must generally have the advantage, 
there i.s, however, a certain rate ^low which it 
seems impossible to reduce, for i|ny considera- 
ble time, the ordinary wages even of the lowest 
species of labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and his 
wages must at lea.st be sufficient to maintain 
him. They must even upon most occasions be 
somewhat more; otherwise it would be impos- 
sible for him to bring up a family, and the race 
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of such workmen could not last beyond the first 
generation. Mr. Cantiilon seems, upon this ac- 
count, to suppose that the lowest species of 
common labourers must everywhere earn at 
least double their own maintenance, in order 
that one with another they may be enabled to 
bring up two children; the labour of the wife, 
on account of her necessary attendance on the 
children, being supposed no more than suffi- 
cient to provide for herself. But one half the 
children bom, it is computed, die before the 
age of manhood. The poorest labourers, there- 
fore, according to this account, must, one with 
another, attempt to rear at least four children, 
in order that two may have an equal chance of 
living to that age. But the necessary mainte- 
nance of four children, it is supposed, may be 
nearly equal to that of one man. The labour of 
an able-bodied slave, the same author adds, is 
computed to be worth double his maintenance; 
and that of the meanest labourer, he thinks, 
cannot be worth less than that of an able- 
boilicd slave. Thus far at least seems certain, 
that, in order to bring up a family, the labour 
of the husband and wife together must, even 
in the lowest species of common labour, be able 
to earn somethhig more than what is precisely 
necessary for their own maintenance; but in 
what proportion, whether in that above men- 
tioned, or in any other, I shall not take upon 
me to determine. 

There are <‘ertain circumstances, however, 
wliich .sometimes give the labourers an advan- 
tage, and enable them to raise their >vages con- 
siderably above this rate; evidently the lowest 
which is con.si.stcnt with common humanity. 

When in any country the demand for those 
wdiolive by wages,labourers, journeymen, serv- 
ants of every kind, is continually increasing; 
when every year furnishes employment for a 
greater number than had lieen employed the 
year before, the workmen have no occasion to 
combine in order to raise their wages. The scar- 
city of hands occasions a competition among 
masters, who bid against one another, in order 
to get workmen, and thus voluntarily break 
through the natural combination of masters 
not to raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages, it 
is evident, cannot increase but in proportion to 
the increase of the funds which are de.stined for 
.the payment of wages. These funds are of two 
kinds; first, the revenue which is overand above 
what is necessary for the maintenance; and, 
.secondly, the stock which is over and above 
what is necessary for the employment of their 
masters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied 
man, has a greater revenue than what he judges 
sufficient to maintain his own family, he em- 
ploys either the whole or a part of the surplus 
in maintaining one or more menial servants. 
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Increase this surplus, and he will naturally in- 
crease the number of those servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a 
weaver or .shoemaker, has got more stock than 
what is sufficient to purchase the materials of 
his own work, and to maintain himself till he 
can dispose of it, he naturally employs one or 
more journeymen with the surplus, in order to 
make a profit by their work. Increase this sur- 
plus, and he will naturally increase the number 
of his journeymen. 

The demand for tho.se who live by wages, 
therefore, nece.s.sarily increa.ses with the increase 
of the revenue and stock of every country, and 
cannot possibly increase without it. The in- 
crease of revenue and stock is the increase of 
national wealth. The demand for those who 
live by wages, therefore, naturally increases 
with the increase of national wealth, and 
cannot possibly increase without it. 

It is not the actual greatness of national 
wealth, but its continual increase, which oc- 
casions a rise in the wages of labour. It is not, 
accordingly, in the richest countries, but in the 
most thriving, or in those which are growing 
rich the fa.stest. that the wages of lal^ur are 
highest. England is certainly, in the present 
time.s, a much richer country than any part of 
North America. The wages of labour, however, 
are much higher in North America than in any 
part of England. In the province of New York, 
common labourers earn ' three shillings and 
sixpence currency, equal to two shillings ster- 
ling, a day; ship carpenters, ten .shillings and 
sixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth 
sixpence sterling, equal in all to six shillings 
and .sixpence .sterling; house carpenters and 
bricklayers, eight shillings currency, equal to 
four .shillings and .sixpence sterling; journey- 
men tailors, five shillings currency, equal to 
about two shillings and tenpence sterling. These 
prices are all above the London price; and 
%vages are said to be as high in the other col- 
onies as in New York. The price of provisions 
is everywhere in North America much lower 
than in England. A dearth has never been 
known there. In the worst seasons they have 
always had a .sufficiency for themselves, though 
less for exportation. If the money price of la- 
bour, therefore, he higher than it is anywhere 
in the mother country, its real price, the real 
command of the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life which it con\ eys to the labourer must be 
higher in a still greater proportion. 

But though North America is not yet so rich 
as England, it is much more thriving, and ad- 
vancing w’ith much greater rapidity to the fur- 
ther acquisition of riches. The most decisive 
mark of the pro.sperity of any country is the 
increase of the nuinlier of its inhabitants. In 

^ This wa.s written in 1773, before the commence- 
ment of the late disturbances. 
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Great Britain, and most other European coun- 
tries, they are not suppo*?ed to double in less 
than five hundred years. In the British colonies 
in North America, it has been found that they 
double in twenty or five-and-twenty years.Nor 
in the present times is this increase principally 
owing to the continual importation of new in- 
habitants, but to the great multiplication of 
the s]}ecies. Tho.se who live to old age, it is said, 
frequently see there from fifty to a hundred, 
and sometimes many more, deswidants from 
their own body. Labour i.s there so well reward- 
ed that a numerous family of chililren, instead 
of being a burthen, is a source of opulence and 
prosperity to the parents. The labour of each 
child, before it can leave their house, is com- 
puted to be worth a hundred pounds clear gain 
to them. A young widow with four or five 
young children, who, among the jiiiddling or 
inferior ranks of people in Europe, would have 
so little chance for a second husband, i.s there 
frequently courted as a sort of fortune. The 
value of children is the greatest of all encour- 
agements to marriage. We cannot, therefore, 
wonder that the people in North America 
should generally marry very young. Notwith- 
standing the great increa.se occasioned by such 
early marriages, there is a coulinual complaint 
of the scarcity of hands in North America. The 
demand for labourers, the funds de.stined for 
maintaining them, increa.se, it .seems, still fast- 
er than they can find labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country .should be 
very great, yet if it has been long .stationary, 
wc must not expect to find the wages of labour 
very high in it. The funds destined for the pay- 
ment of wages, the revenue and .stock of its in- 
habitants, may be of the greate.st extent; but if 
they have continued for several centuries of 
the .same, or very nearly of the .same extent, the 
number of labourers employed every year could 
ea.sily supply, and even more than supply, the 
number wanted the following year. There could 
seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor could the 
masters be obliged to bid against one another 
in order to get them. The hand.s, on the con- 
trary, would, in this case, naturally multiply 
beyond their employment. There would be a 
constant .scarcity of employment, and the la- 
bourers would be obliged to bid against one an- 
other in order to get it. If in .such a country the 
wages of labour had ever been more than .suffi- 
cient to maintain the labourer, and to enable 
him to bring up a family, the competition of 
the labourers and the interest of the masters 
would soon reduce them to this lowest rate 
which is consistent with common humanity. 
China has been long one of the richest, that is, 
one of the most fertile, best cultivated, most 
indu.strioiis,and most populous countries in the 
world. It .seems, however, to have been long 
stationary. Marco Polo, who visited it more 


than Eve hundred years ago, describes its cuU 
tivation, industry, and populousness, almost in 
the same term.s in which they are de.scribed by 
travellers in the pre.scnt time.s. It had i)erhaps, 
even long before his time, acquired that full 
complement of richc.s which the nature of its 
law.s and institutions permits it to acquire. The 
accounts of all travellers, inconsistent in many 
other re.spects, agree in the low wages of labour, 
and ill tlie difficulty which a labourer finds in 
bringing up a family in China. If by digging 
the ground a whole day he can get what will 
purchase a small quantity of rice in the eve- 
ning, he is contented. The condition of artifi- 
cer.s i.s, if po.sMhle, still worse. Instead of wait- 
ing indolently in their workhouses, for the 
calls of their customers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the streets with the 
tools of their respective trades, offering their 
service, and as it were begging employment. 
I'he poverty of the lower ranks of people in 
China far .surpasse.s that of the most beggarly 
nations in Europe. In the neighbourhood i»f 
Canton many humlred, it is commonly said, 
many thoii.sand families have no habitation on 
the land, but live constantly in little fishing 
boats upon the rivers and canals. The sub.sist- 
ence which they find there is .so scanty that 
they are eager to fish up the nastic.st garbage 
thrown o\erboar<l from any Eurojiean shi]i 
Any carrion, the carcase of a dead dog or cat, 
for example, though half putrid and stinking, 
i.s as welcome to them as the mo.st wholesome 
food to the peo])]e of olJicr coiqjtrics. Marriage 
is encouraged in China, not by the profitable- 
ness of children, but by the liberty of destroy- 
ing them. In all great town.s .several are every 
night exposed in the street, or drowned like 
puppie.s in the water. I'hc performance of this 
horrid office is even said to be the avowed busi- 
ness by which some people earn their subsist- 
ence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps 
stand .still, d(x;s not .seem to go backwards. It.s 
town.s are nowhere de.serted by their inhabit- 
ants. The lands wdiich had once been culti- 
vated are nowdierc neglected. The .same or very 
nearly the same annual labour must therefore 
continue to be performed, and the funds des- 
tined for maintaining it mu.st not, consequent- 
ly, be .sensibly diminished. The lowe.st class 
of labourers, therefore, notwithstanding their 
scanty subsistence, must some way or another 
make shift to continue their race so far as to 
keep up their usual numbers. 

But it w’ould be otherwi.se in a country where 
the funds destined for the maintenance of la- 
bour were sensibly decaying. Every year the 
demand for servants and labourers would, in 
all the different classes of employments, be le.ss 
tha*i it had been the year before. Many who 
had oeen bred in the superior classes, not being 
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able to find employment in their own business, 
would he glad to seek it in the lowest. The low^ 
est class being not only overstocked with its 
own workmen, but with the overflowings of all 
the other classes, the competition for employ- 
ment w'ould be so great in it, as to reduce the 
wages of labour to the most miserable and 
scanty subsistence of the labourer. Many would 
not be able to find employment even upon 
these hard terms, but would either starve, or be 
driven to seek a subsistence either by begging, 
or by the perpetration perhaps of the greatest 
enormities. Want, famine, and mortality would 
immediately prevail in that class, and from 
thence extend themselves to all the superior 
classes, till the number of inhabitants in the 
country was reduced to what could easily be 
ni.nintained by the revenue and stock which re- 
mained in it, and whicli had escaped either the 
tyranny or calamity which had destroyed the 
rest 1'his perhaps is nearly the present state 
of llerigjil, and of some other of the English 
settlements in the East Imlics. In a fertile 
country which had before been much depopu- 
lated, where subsistence, consequently, should 
not be \ ery difficuU and wdicrc, notwithstand- 
ing, three or four humlicd thousand people die 
of hunger in one \ear, we may be assure<l that 
the funds destined for the maintenance of the 
labouiing poor are fast decaying The differ- 
ence between the genius of the British consti- 
tution w hich protects and governs North \nier- 
ica, and that of the mercantile coin|)any which 
oppresses and domineers in the East Indies, 
cannot perhaps be better illustrated than by 
the different state of those countries 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the necessary effect, so it is the natural symp- 
tom of increasing national wealth The scanty 
maintenance of the labouring poor, on the other 
h.and, is the natural symptom that things are 
at a stand, and their starving condition that 
they are going fast backwards. 

In (Ireat Britain the w^ages of labour seem, 
in the present times, to be evidently more than 
w^hat is precisely necessary to enable the la- 
bourer to bring up a family. In order to satisfy 
ourselves upon this point it w’ill not be neces- 
.sary to enter into any tedious or doubtful cal- 
culation of what may be the lowest sum upon 
which it is possible to do this. Inhere are many 
.plain symptoms that the wages of Labour are 
nowhere in this country regulated by this low- 
est rate which is consistent with common hu- 
manity. 

First, in almost every part of Great Britain 
there is a distinction, even in the lowest species 
of labour, between summer and winter wages. 
Summer wages are always highest. But on ac- 
count of the extraordinary expense of fuel, the 
maintenance of a family is most expen.sivc in 
winter. Wages, therefore, being highest when 
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this expense h lowest, it seems evident that 
they are nof regulated by what is nece.ssary for 
this expense; but by the quantity and supposed 
value of the work. A labourer, it may be said 
indeed, ought to sav e part of his summer wages 
in order to defray his winter exjicnse; and that 
through the wdiole year they do not exceed 
what is necessary to maintain his family 
through the w'hole year. A slave, how^ever, or 
one absolutely dependent on us for immediate 
subsistence, would not be treated in this man- 
ner. His daily subsistence w’ould be propor- 
tioned to his daily necessities. 

Secondly, the wages of labour do notinGreat 
Britain fluctuate w'ith the price of provisions. 
These vary everyw here from year to year, fre- 
quently from month to month. But in many 
places the money price of labour remains uni- 
forndy the same sometimes for half a century 
together If in tliese places, therefore, the la- 
bouring poor can maintain their families in 
dear >t‘ars, they must be at their ease in times 
of moderate plenty, and in affluence in thoNe of 
extraoriliiiary cheapness. The high price of pro- 
visions during these ten years past has not in 
many parts of the kingrlom been accompanied 
with any sensible rise in the money price of 
labour. It has, indeed, in some, owing probably 
more to the increase of the demand for labour 
than to that of the pric^e of provisions. 

Thirdly, as the price of provisions varies 
more from year to year than the wages of la- 
bour, so, on the other hand, the wages of labour 
vary more from place to place than the price of 
provisions I'he prices of bread and butcher’s 
meat arc generally the same or v’cry nearly the 
same through the greater part of the rnited 
Kingdom These and most other things which 
are sold by retail, the w^ay in which the labour- 
ing poor buy all things, are generally fully as 
cheap or cheaper in great towns than in the 
remoter parts of the c*ountry, for reasons w'hich 
I shall have occasion to explain hereafter. But 
the wages of labour in a great towm and its 
neighbourhood are frequently a fourth or a 
fifth part, twenty or five-and-tw^enty per cent 
higher than at a few miles distance. Eighteen- 
I^ence a day may be reckoned the common price 
of labour in London and its neighbourhood At 
a fewr miles distance it falls to fourteen and 
fiftecni>ence Tenpence may be reckoned its 
price in Edinburgh and its neighbourhooii. At 
a few'^ miles distance it falls to eightpence, the 
usual price of common labour through the 
greater part of the low^ country of Scotland, 
where it varies a good deal less than in Eng- 
land. Such a difference of prices, wdiich it seems 
is not alw ays sufficient to transport a man from 
one parish to another, would necessarily oc- 
casion so great a transportation of the most 
bulky commodities, not only from one parish 
to another, but from one end of the kingdom, 
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almost from one end of the world to the other, 
as would soon reduce them more nearly to a 
level. After all that has been said of the levity 
and inconstancy of human nature, it appears 
evidently from experience that a man is of all 
sorts of luggage the most difficult to be trans- 
ported. If the labouring poor, tlierefore, can 
maintain their faniiles in those parts of the 
kingdom where the price of labour is lowest, 
they must be in affiiience where it is highest. 

Fourthly, the variations in the price of la- 
bour not only do not correspond either in ])lace 
or time with those in the price of provisions, 
but they are frequently quite oppo.site. 

Grain, the food of the common people, is 
dearer in Scotland than in England, whence 
Scotland receives almost every year very large 
supplies. But English com mu.st be sold dearer 
in Scotland, the country to which it is brought, 
than in England, the country from which it 
comes; and in proportion to its quality it can- 
not be sold dearer in Scotland than the Scotch 
corn that comes to the .same market in compe- 
tition with it. The quality of grain depends 
chiefly upon the quantity of flour or meal 
which it yields at the mill, and in this resi^ect 
English grain is so much superior to the Scotch 
that, though often dearer in api)earance, or in 
proportion to the measure of its bulk, it is gen- 
erally cheaper in reality, or in proportion to its 
quality, or even to the measure of its weight. 
The price of labour, on the contrary, is dearer 
in England than in Scotland. If the labouring 
poor, therefore, can maintain their families in 
the one part of the United Kingdom, they must 
l>e in affluence in the other. Oatmeal indeed 
supplies the common people in Scotland with 
the greatest and the best part of their food, 
which is in general much inferior to that of 
their neighbours of the same rank in England. 
This difference, however, in the mode of their 
subsistence i.s not the cau.se, but the effect of 
the difference in their wages; though, by a 
strange misapprehension, I have frequently 
heard it represented as the cau.se. It is not be- 
cause one man keeps a coach while his neigh- 
bour walks afoot that the one is rich and the 
other poor; but becaii.se the one is rich he keeps 
a coach, and because the other is poor he walks 
afoot. 

During the course of the last century, taking 
one year with another, grain was dearer in both 
parts of the United Kingdom than during that 
of the present. This is a matter of fact which 
cannot now admit of any reasonable doubt; 
and the proof of it is, if possible, still more de- 
cisive with regard to Scotland than with regard 
to England. It is in Scotland supported by the 
evidence of the public fiars, annual valuations 
made upon oath, according to the actual state 
of the markets, of all the different sorts of 
grain in every different county of Scotland. If 


such direct proof could require any collateral 
evidence to confirm it, I would observe that 
this has likewise been the case in France, and 
probably in most other parts of Europe. With 
regard to France there is the clearest proof. But 
though it is certain that in both parts of the 
Ignited Kingdom grain was somewhat dearer 
in the last century than in the present, it is 
equally certain that labour was much cheai)er. 
If the labouring poor, therefore, could bring up 
their families then, they must be much more 
at their ease now. In the last century, the most 
u.sual day-wages of common labour through the 
greater part of Scotland were sixpence in sum- 
mer and fivepence in winter. Three shillings a 
week, the same price very nearly, still continues 
to be paid in some parts of the Highlands and 
Western Islands. Through the greater part of 
the low country the most u.sual wages of com- 
mon labour are now eightpence a day; ten- 
pence, sometime.s a shilling about Edinburgh, 
in the counties which border upon England, 
probably on account of that neighbourhood, 
and in a few other places where there has lately 
been a considerable rise in the demand for la- 
bour, about Gla.sgow, C arron, Ayrshire, etc. In 
England the improvements of agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and commerce began much earlier 
than in Scotland. The demand for labour, and 
consequently its price, must neces.sarily have 
increa.sed with those improvements. In the last 
century, accordingly, as well as in the present, 
the wages of labour were higher in England 
than in Scotland. They have rh^en, too, consid- 
erably .since that time, though, on account of 
the greater variety of wages paid there in dif- 
ferent places, it is more difficult to ascertain 
how much. In Ifll 4, the pay of a focit soldier 
was the same as in the pre.sent times, eight- 
pence a day. When it was first established it 
would naturally be regidated by the u.sual 
wage.s of common labourers, the rank of peo- 
ple from which foot soldiers are commonly 
drawn. Lord Chief Justice Hales, who wrote in 
the time of Charles II, computes the neces.sary 
expcn.se of a labourer’s family, consisting of 
six persons, the father and mother, two chil- 
dren able to do .something, and two not able, at 
ten shillings a week, or twenty-.six pounds a 
year. If they cannot earn this by their labour, 
they must make it up, he supposes, either by 
begging or stealing. He appeals to liave in- 
quired very carefully into this .subject.' In 1688, 
Mr. Gregory King, whose skill in political arith- 
metic is .so much extolled by Doctor Davenant, 
computed the ordinary income of labourers and 
out-.servants to be fifteen pounds a year to a 
family, which he suppo.scd to consist, one with 
another, of three and a half persons. His calcu- 
lation, therefore, though different in appear- 

^ .See his scheme for the maintenance of the poor, 
in Burns' History of the Poor Laws. 
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anre, corresponds very nearly at bottom with 
tliat of Judge Hales. Both suppose the weekly 
expense of such families to be about twenty 
pence a head. Both the pecuniary income and 
expense of such families have increased con- 
siderably since that time through the greater 
part of the kingdom; in some places more, and 
in some less; though perhaps scarce anywhere 
so much as some exaggerated accounts of the 
present wages of labour have lately represented 
them to the public. The price of labour, it must 
l)e observed, cannot be ascertained very accu- 
rately anywhere, different prices being often 
paid at the same place and for the same sort of 
labour, not only according to the different abil- 
ities of the workmen, but according to the 
easiness or hardness of the masters. Where 
wages are not regulated by law, all that we can 
pretend to determine is what arc the most 
usual: and experience seems to show that law 
can never regulate them properly, though it 
has often pretciuled to do so. 

The real recompense of labour, the real quan- 
tity of the necessaries and conveniences of life 
which it can procure to the labourer, has, dur- 
ing the course of the present century, increased 
perhaps in a still greater proportion than its 
money price. Not only grain has become some- 
what chcai)er, but many other things from 
whicli the industrious poor derive an agreeable 
and wholesome variety of food have become a 
great deal cheaper. Potabx's, for example, do 
not at present, through the greater part of the 
kingdom, cost half the price which they used 
to do thirty or forty years ago. The same thing 
may be said of turnips, carrots, cabbages; things 
which were formerly never raised but by the 
spade, but which are now commonly raised by 
the plough. All sort of garden stuff, too, has be- 
come cheaper. The greater part of the apples 
and even of the onions consumed in Clreat 
Britain were in the last century imported from 
Flanders. The great improvements in the 
coarser manufactures of both linen and wool- 
len cloth furnish the labourers with cheajier 
and lietter clothing; and those in the manu- 
factures of the coarser metals, with cheaiier 
and better instruments of trade, as well as with 
many agreeable and convenient pieces of house- 
hold furniture. Soap, salt, candles, leather, and 
fermented liquors have, indeed, l>ecome a good 
.deal dearer; chiefly from the taxes which have 
been laid upon them. The quantity of these, 
however, which the labouring poor are ujidcr 
any necessity of consuming, is so very small, 
that the increase in their price does not coiii- 
p«msale the diminution in that of so many other 
things. The common complaint that luxury ex- 
tends itself even to the lowest ranks of the peo- 
ple, and that the labouring prx)r will not now 
be contented with the same food, clothing, and 
lodging which satisfied them in former times, 
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may convince us that it is not the money price 
of labour only, but its real recompense, which 
has augmented. 

Is this improvement in the circumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people to be regarded as 
an advantage or as an inconveniency to the 
society? The answer seems at first sight abun- 
dantly plain. Servants, labourers, and workmen 
of different kinds, make up the far greater part 
of every great political society. But what im- 
proves the circumstances of the greater part 
can never be regarded as an inconveniency to 
the whole. No society can surely be flourishing 
and happy, of which the far greater part of the 
mem!>ers are poor and miserable. It is but 
equity, besides, that they who feed, clothe, and 
lodge the whole body of the people, should have 
such a share of the produce of their own labour 
as to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, 
and lodged. 

Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, 
does not always prevent marriage. It seems 
even to be favourable to generation. A half- 
star\ ed Highland woman frequently bears more 
than twenty children, while a pampered fine 
lady is often incapable of bearing any, and is 
generally exhausted by two or three. Barren- 
ness, so freciueiit among women of fashion, is 
very rare among those of inferior station. Lux- 
ury in the fair sex, while it inflames perhaps 
the passion for enjoyment, seems always to 
weaken, and frequently to destroy altogether, 
the powers of generation. 

But poverty, though it does not prevent the 
generation, is extremely unfavourable to the 
rearing of children. The tender plant is pro- 
duced, but in so cold a soil and so severe a cli- 
mate, soon withers and dies. It is not uncom- 
moji, I have been frequently told, in the High- 
lands of Scotland for a mother who has borne 
twenty children not to have two alive. Several 
officer.s of great experience have assured me, 
that so far from recruiting their regiment, they 
have never been able to supply it with drums 
and fifes from all the soldiers’ children that 
w^ere born in it. A greater number of fine chil- 
dren, however, is seldom seen anywhere than 
about a barrack of soldiers. Very few of them, 
it seems, arrive at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen. In some places one half the children born 
die l>efore they are four years of age; in many 
places beh)re they are .si'ven; and in almost all 
pUces before they are nine or ten. This great 
mortality, however, will everywhere be found 
chiefly among the children of the common peo- 
ple. who cannot afford to lend them with the 
some care as those of belter station. Though 
their marriages arc generally more fruitful than 
those of i>eople of fashion, a smaller proportion 
of their children arrive at maturity. In found- 
ling ho.'^pitals, and among the children brought 
up by parish charities, the mortality is still 
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greater than among those of the common peo- 
pie. 

Every species of animals naturally multiplies 
in proportion to the means of their subsistence, 
and no species can ever multiply beyond it. But 
in civilised society it is only among the inferior 
ranks of people that the scantiness of subsist- 
ence can set limits to the further multiplication 
of the human species; and it can do so in no 
other way than by destroying a great part of 
the children which their fruitful marriages pro- 
duce. 

The liberal reward of labour, by enabling 
them to provide better for their children, and 
consequently to bring up a greater niiml^r, 
naturally tends to widen and extend those lim- 
its. It deserves to be remarked, too, that it 
necessarily does this as nearly as possible in the 
proportion which the demand for labour re- 
quires. If this demand is continually increas- 
ing, the reward of labour must necessarily en- 
courage in such a manner the marriage and 
multiplication of labourers, as may enable them 
to supply that continually increasing demand 
by a continually increasing population. If the 
reward should at any time be less than what 
was requisite for this purpose, the deficiency of 
hands would soon rai.se it; and if it should at 
any time be more, their excessive multiplica- 
tion would soon lower it to this necessary rate. 
The market would be so much understocked 
with labour in the one case, and so much over- 
stocked in the other, as would soon force back 
its price to that proffer rate which the circum- 
stances of the society required. It is in this 
manner that the demand for nien, like that fot 
any other commodity, neces.sarijy regulates the 
production of men; quickens it when it goes on 
too slowly, and stops it when it advances too 
fast. It is this demand which regulates and de- 
termines the state of propagation in all the dif- 
ferent countries of the world, in North Amer- 
ica, in Euro{)e, and in China; which renders it 
rapidly progressive in the first, slow and grad- 
ual in the second, and altogether stationary in 
the last. 

The wear and tear of a slave, it has been said, 
is at the expense of his master; but that of a 
free servant is at his own expense. The wear 
and tear of the latter, however, is, in reality, as 
much at the expense of hi.s master as that of 
the former. The wages paid to journeymen and 
servants of every kind must be such as may en- 
able them, one with another, to continue the 
race of journeymen and servants, according as 
the increasing, diminishing, or stationary de- 
mand of the society may happen to require. 
But though the wear and tear of a free servant 
be equally at the expense of his master, it gen- 
erally costs him much less than that of a slave. 
The fund destined for replacing or repairing, if 
I may say so, the wear and tear of the slave, is 
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commonly managed by a negligent master or 
careless overseer. That destined for performing 
the same office with regard to the free man, is 
managed by the free man himself. The dis- 
orders which generally prevail in the economy 
of the rich, naturally introduce themselves into 
the management of the former: the strict fru- 
gality and parsimonious attention of the poor 
as naturally establish themselves in that of the 
latter. Under such different management, the 
same purpose must require very different de- 
grees of expense to execute it. It appcar.s, ac- 
cordingly, from the experience of all ages and 
nations, I believe, that the work done by free- 
men comes cheaper in the end than that j>cr- 
formed by .slaves. It is found to do so even at 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, where 
the wages of common labour are so very high. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it 
is the effect of increasing wealth, .so it is tlie 
cau.se of increa.sing population. I'o complain of 
it ia to lament over the necessary effect and 
cause of the greatest public pro.sperity. 

It de.scrvcs to be remarked, perhap.s, that it 
is in the progressive .state, while the .scx’iety is 
advancing to the further aecpiisition, rather 
than when it has acquired its full complement 
of riches, that the condition of the labouring 
poor, of the great body of the people, scem.s to 
be the happiest and the most comfortable. It 
is hard in the stationary, and mi.serable in the 
declining state. The progressive state is in real- 
ity the cheerful and the hearty stale to all the 
different orders of the .society. The stationary 
is dull; the declining, melancholy. 

The liberal reward of labour, as it encourages 
the propagation, .so it increa.ses the industry of 
the common people. The wages of labour are 
the encouragement of indu.stry, which, like 
every other human quality, improves in propor- 
tion to the encouragement it receives. A plenti- 
ful subsistence increa.ses the bodily strength of 
the labourer, and the comfortable hope of bet- 
tering his condition, and of ending hi.s day.s per- 
haps in ea.se and plenty, animates him to exert 
that .strength to the utmo.st. Where wages are 
high, accordingly, we shall always find the 
workmen more active, diligent, and expeditious 
than where they arc low: in Kn^and, for ex- 
ample, than in Scotland; in the neighbourhood 
of great towns than in remote country places. 
Some workmen, indeed, when they can earn in 
four days what will main tain them through the 
week, will l)e idle the other threcL This, how- 
ever, is by no means the ca.se with the greater 
part. Workmen, on the contrary, when they are 
liberally paid by the piece, are very apt to 
overwork themselves, and to ruin their health 
and constitution in a few years. A carj)enter in 
London, and in some other places, is not .sup- 
posed to last in his utmost vigour above eight 
years. Something of the same kind happens in 
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many other trades, in which the workmen are 
paid by the piece, as they generally are in 
manufactures, and even in country labour, 
wherever wages are higher than ordinary Al- 
most every class of artificers is subject to some 
peculiar infirmity occasioned by excessive ap- 
plication to their peculiar species of work 
Ramu/zini, an eminent Italian physician has 
written a particular book concerning such dis- 
eases ^^e do not reckon our soldiers the most 
industrious set of people among us Yet uhen 
soldiers have been employed in some particular 
sorts of work, and liberally paid by the piece, 
their officers have frequently been obliged to 
stipulate with the undertaker that thev should 
not be allowed to earn above a certain sum 
ev ery day, according to the r ile at which they 
were paid Till this stipulation was ma<le mu- 
tual emulation and the desire of git itcr gam 
frequently prompted them to overwork them- 
selves, and to hurt their health by excessive 
labour Lxcessive application during four days 
of the week is frequently the real cause of the 
idleness of the other three so much and so 
loudly complaipci* f Gre it 1 ibour eitlu r of 
mind or body continued for several days to 
gether IS in most men naturally followed bv a 
great desire of relaxation which if not re 
strained by force or by some strong neicssitv, 
IS almost irresistible It is the call of nature 
which requiies to be relieved bv some iiidul 
gcnce sometimes of ease only but sometimes 
too of dissipation and diversion If it is not 
complied w ith the consequences are often dan 
gerous, and sometimes fatal, and such as 
almost al wav s sexme r or later brings on the jie 
culiar infirmilv of the trade If masters would 
always listen to the dictates of reason and hu- 
manity they have ficcjiienllv occasion lalher 
to moderate th in to animate the applu ation of 
many of their workmen It will be found I be- 
lieve in every sort of trade that the man who 
works so moderately as to be able to v\oik 
const intly not only preserves his hecilth the 
longest but in the course of the year, executes 
the greatest quantity of work 

In cheap years it is preteiuled workmen are 
generally more idle and in dear ones more in- 
dustrious than onhnary A plentiful subsist- 
ence therefore, it has liecn concludeil relaxes, 
and a scanty one quickcms their industry That 
a little more plenty than onhnary niav render 
some workmen idle cannot well be doubted, 
but tint it should have tins effect upon the 
greater part, or that men in general should 
w rk better when they are ill fed than when 
they are well fed, when they are disheartened 
than when they are in good spirits when they 
are frequently sick than w hen they are gener- 
ally in good health, seems not very probable 
Years of dearth, it is to be observed, are gen- 
erally among the common people years of sick- 
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ness and mortality, which cannot fail to dimm- 
ish the produce of their industry 

In years of plenty, serv ants frequently leave 
their masters, and trust their subsistenc:e to 
what they can make by their own industry 
But the same cheapness of provisions, by in- 
creasing the fund which is destined for the 
maintenance of servants, encourages masters, 
farmers especially, to employ a greater num- 
ber farmers upon such occasions exjiect more 
profit from their corn by maintaining a few 
more labouring serv ants than by selling it at a 
low price in the market The demand for serv- 
ants increases, w hile the numlier of those who 
offer to supply that demand diminishes The 
price of labour, therefore, frequently rises m 
cheap y ears 

In years of scaicity, the difficulty and un- 
certainty of subsistence make all such people 
eager to return to service But the high price 
of provisions, by diminishing the funds des 
tmed tor the maintenance of servants disposes 
masters rather to dimmish than to increase the 
number of those they have In dear years too, 
poor independent workmen frecpiently con 
sume the little stcxksw ith w Inch they had used 
to supplv themselves with the malcriils of 
their w ork and are obliged to become journey- 
men for subsistence More jieoplc want em- 
ploy ment than can easily get it many are will- 
ing to take it upon lower terms than ordinary, 
and the wages of both servants and journey- 
men tretjuently sink in dear y ears 

Masters of all sorts, therefore, frequently 
make better birgams with their servants m 
dear thin in cheap years and find them more 
humble and dependent m the former than m 
the latter they naturally therefore commend 
the former as more favourable to industry 
Landlords and fanners besides, two oi the 
largest classes of masters have another reason 
for being plcastd w ith dear years Ihe rents of 
the one and the profits of the other dejicnd 
vciy much ujkiii the price of provisions Noth 
mg can lx more absurd, how ev cr than to imag 
me that men in general should work less when 
thev vv oi k for t hemsclv es than w hen the v w ork 
for other jieople \ pcxir indt|xjndent workman 
will generally be more industrious than even 
a journc v m iii who w orks by the piece 1 he one 
enjoys the whole pnxlucc of his own industry, 
the other shaies it with his master Ihc one, 
m Ills separate mdi pendent state, is less Inble 
to the temptations of bad company, which m 
laige manufactories so freciuentlv rum the 
morals of the other Ihe superiority^ of the in- 
dependent workman over those servants who 
are hired by the month or by the year, and 
whose wages and maintenance arc the same 
whether they do much or do little, is likely to 
be still greater Cheap years tend to increase 
the proportion of mdependent workmen to 
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journeymen and servants of all kinds, and dear 
years to diminish it. 

A French author of great knowledge and in- 
genuity, Mr. Messance, receiver of the taillies 
in the election of St. Etienne, endeavours to 
show that the poor do more work in cheap than 
in dear years, by comparing the quantity and 
value of the go^s made upon those different 
occasions in three different manufactures; one 
of coarse woollens carried on at Elbeuf; one of 
linen, and another of silk, both which extend 
through the whole generality of Rouen. It ap- 
pears from his account, which is copied from 
the registers of the public offices, that the quan- 
tity and value of the goods made in all those 
three manufactures has generally been greater 
in cheap than in dear years; and that it has al- 
ways been greatest in the chea|)cst, and least in 
the dearest years. All the three seem to >3e 
stationary manufactures, or which, though 
their produce may vary somewhat from year 
to year, arc upon the whole neither going back- 
wards nor forwards. 

The manufacture of linen in Scotland, and 
that of coarse woollens in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, are growing manu fact tires, of which 
the produce is generally, though with some vari- 
ations, increasing both in quantity and value. 
Upon examining, however, the account.s which 
have been published of their annual produce, I 
have not been able to observe that its varia- 
tions have had any sensible connection with 
the dearness or cheapness of the seasons. In 
1740, a year of great scarcity, both manufac- 
tures, indeed, appear to have declined very con- 
siderably. But in 1756, another year of great 
scarcity, the Scotch manufacture made more 
than ordinary advances. The Yorkshire manu- 
facture, indeed, declined, ^nd its produce did 
not rise to what it had been in 1755 till 1766, 
after the repeal of the American Stamp Act. 

In that and the following year it greatly ex- 
ceeded what it had ever been before, and it has 
continued to advance ever since. 

The produce of all great manufactures for 
distant sale must necessarily depend, not so 
much upon the dearness or cheapne.ss of the 
seasons in the countries where they are carried 
on as upon the circumstances which affect the 
demand in the countries where they are con- 
sumed; upon peace or war, upon the prosperity 
or declension of other rival manufactures, and 
upon the good or bad humour of their princi- 
pal customers. A great part of the extraordi- 
nary work, besides, which is probably done in 
cheap years, never enters the public registers 
of manufactures. The men servants who leave 
their masters become independent labourers. 
The women return to their parents, and com- 
monly spin in order to make clothes for them- 
selves and their families. Even the independent 
workmen do not always work for public sale. 
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but are employed by some of their neighbours 
in manufactures for family use. The pr<^uce of 
their labour, therefore, frequently makes no 
figure in those public registers of which the 
records are sometimes publi.shed with so much 
parade, and from which our merchants and 
manufacturers would often vainly pretend to 
announce the prosperity or declension of the 
greatest empires. 

Though the variations in the price of labour 
not only do not always correspond with those 
in the price of provisions, but are frecjncntly 
quite opposite, we must not, upon this account, 
imagine that the price of provisions has no 
influence upon that of labour. The money price 
of labour is necessarily regulated by two cir- 
cumstances; the demand for labour, and the 
price of the neces.saries and conveniences of 
life. The demand for labour, according as it 
happens to be increasing, stationary, or declin- 
ing, or to require an increasing, stationary, or 
declining population, determines the quantity 
of the neces.sarics and conveniencies of life 
which must be given to the labourer; and the 
money price of labour is determined by what 
is requisite for purchasing this quantity. 
Though the money price of labour, therefore, 
is sometimes high where the price of provisions 
is low, it would be still higher, the demand con- 
tinuing the same, if the price of provi.sions was 
high. 

It is becau.se the demand for labour increa.ses 
in years of sudden and extraordinary plenty, 
and diminishes in those of sudden and ex- 
traordinary scarcity, that the money price of 
labour sometimes ri.ses in the one and sinks in 
the other. 

In a year of sudden and extraordinary plenty, 
there are funds in the hands of many of the 
employers of industry sufficient to maintain 
and employ a greater number of industrious 
people than had been employed the year be- 
fore; and this extraordinary number cannot al- 
ways be had. I'hose masters, therefore, who 
want more workmen bid against one another, 
in order to get them, which sometimes raises 
both the real and the money price of their la- 
bour. 

The contrary of this happens in a year of 
sudden and extraordinary scarcity. The funds 
destined for employing industry are less than 
they had been the year before.yA considerable 
number of people are thrown out of employ- 
ment, who bid against one anoljier, in order to 
get it, which sometimes lowers both the real 
and the money price of labour. In 1740, a year 
of extraordinary scarcity, many people were 
willing to work for bare subsistence. In the 
succeeding years of plenty, it was more difficult 
*o get labourers and servants. 

The scarcity of a dear year, by diminishing 
the demand for labour, tends to lower its price. 
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as the high price of provisions tends to raise 
it. The plenty of a cheap year, on the contrary, 
by increasing the demand, tends to raise the 
price of labour, as the cheapness of provisions 
tends to lower it. In the ordinary variations of 
the price of provi.sions those two opposite 
causes seem to counterbalance one another, 
which is probably in part the reason why the 
wages of labour are everywhere so much more 
steady and permanent than the price of pro- 
visions. 

The increase in the wages of labour neces- 
sarily increases the price of many conimoditics, 
by increasing that part of it which resolves it- 
self into wages, and so far tends to diminish 
their consumption both at home and abroad. 
The same cause, however, which raises the 
wages of labour, the increase of stock, tends to 
increase its productive powers, and to make a 
smaller quantity of labour produce a greater 
quantity of work. Thcow'nerof the stock which 
employs a great number of labourers, neces- 
sarily endeavours, for his own advantage, to 
make such a proper division and distribution 
of employment that they may he enabled to 
prcxluce the greatest quantity of w'ork possible. 
For the same jch^ou, he endeavours to supply 
them with the best machinery which either he 
or they can think of. What takes jdace among 
the labourers in a particular workhouse takes 
place, for the .same reason, among those of a 
great .society. The greater their miml)er, the 
more they naturally divi<ie themselves into 
different classes and .subdivisions of emjiloy- 
ment. More heads are occupied in in\enting 
the most proper machinery for executing the 
work of each, and it is, therefore, more likely to 
be invented. There are many coniinodities, 
therefore, wdiich, in consecpiern'e of these im- 
provements, come to be produced by .so much 
less labour than Iwfore that the increase of 
its price is more than com|M:n.sated by the dim- 
inution of its quantity. 

CHAPTER IX 
Of the Profits of Stock 

The ri.se and fall in the profits of slwk de- 
pend upon the .same causes with the ri.se and 
fall in the wages of labour, the increasing or 
declining .state of the wealth of the society; 
but tho.se cau.ses affect the one and the other 
very differently. 

The increa.se of stock, which raises wages, 
tends to lower profit. When the stocks of many 
rich merchants are turned into the .same trade, 
their mutual competition naturally tends to 
lower its profit; and when there is a like in- 
crease of stock in all the different trades carried 
on in the same society, the same competition 
must produce the .same eflect in them all. 

It is not easy, it has already been ob.served. 
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to ascertain what are the average wages of 
labour even in a particular place, and at a par- 
ticular time. We can, even in this case, seldom 
determine more than what are the most usual 
wages. But even this can seldom be done with 
regard to the profits of stock. Profit is so very 
fluctuating that the person who carries on a 
particular trade cannot alw'ays tell you him- 
.self what is the average of his annual profit. 
It i.s affected not only by every variation of 
price in the commodities which he deals in, but 
by the good or bad fortune both of his rivals 
and of his cii.stomers, and by a thou .sand other 
accidents to which goods when carried either 
by .sea or by land, or even when stored in a 
warehouse, are liable. It varies, therefore, not 
only from year to year, but from day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour. To a.scertain 
what is the average profit of all the different 
trades carried on in a great kingdom must be 
much more difficult; and to judge of what it 
may have been formerly, or in remote periods 
of time, with any degree of precision, must be 
altogether impo.ssible. 

But though it may be impos.sible to deter- 
mine, with any degree of precision, wdiat are 
or w^erc the average profits of stock, either in 
the present or in ancient times, .»!ome notion 
may be formed of them from the intcre.st of 
money. It may be laid down as a maxim, 
that wherever a great deal can be made by 
the u.se of money, a great deal will commonly 
be given for the use of it; and that wherever 
little can be made by it, le.ss will commonly be 
given for it. According, therefore, as the usual 
market rate of interest varies in any country, 
we may be a.s.sured that the ordinary profits of 
.stof'k rnu.st vary wnth it, must sink as it sinks, 
and ri.se as it rises. The progre.ss of interest, 
therefore, ma\ load us to form .some notion of 
the progress of profit. 

By the ,‘17 th of Henry VHI all interest above 
ten per cent wa.s declared unlawful. More, it 
seems, had sometimes been taken before that. 
In the reign of Edward VI religious zeal pro- 
hibited all interest. This prohibition, however, 
like all others of the same kind, i.s .said to have 
produced no effect, and probably rather in- 
creased than dimini.shed the evil of usury. The 
statute of Henry VHI was revived by the ISth 
of Elizal>eth, c. 8, and ten per cent continued 
to be the legal rate of interest till the ^l.st of 
James I, when it was restricted to eight per 
cent. It was reduced to six per cent soon after 
the Re.storation, and by the Hth of Queen 
Anne to five per cent. All these different statu- 
tory regulations seem to have been made with 
great propriety. They seem to have followed 
and not to have gone before the market rate of 
intcre.st, or the rate at which people of gooil 
credit usually borrowed. Sin(*e the time of 
Queen Anne, five per cent seems to have been 
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rather above than below the market rate Be- 
fore the late war, the government borrowed at 
three per cent, and people of good credit in the 
capital, and m many other parts of the king- 
dom, at three and a half, tour, and four and a 
half per cent 

Since the time of Hem y VIII the wealth and 
re^ enue of the country ha\ e been continually 
advancing, and, in the cour^jc of their progress, 
their pace seems rather to ha\e been gradually 
accelerated than retai dcd They seem not only 
to have been going on, but to have been going 
on faster and faster The wages of labour have 
been continually increasing during the same 
period, and in the greater part ot the different 
branches of trade and manufactures the profits 
of stock have been diminishing 

It generally reciuires a greater stock to carry 
on any sort of trade in a great town than m a 
country village The great stocks employed m 
every branch of trade ami the number of rich 
competitors, generally reduce the rate of proht 
in the former below v\hat it is in the latter 
But the wages of labour are generally higher 
in a great town than m a country v illage In 
a thriving town the people who have great 
stocks to employ frequently cannot get the 
number of workmen they want, and therefore 
bid against one another in order to get as many 
as they can, which raises the wages of labour, 
and lowers the profits of stock In the remote 
parts of the country there is freipiently not 
stock sufficient to employ all the peojile who 
therefore bid against one another in order to 
get employment, which lowers the wages of 
labour and raises the profits of stock 

In Scotland, though the legal rate of interest 
is the same as in England, the market rate is 
rather higher People of the best credit there 
seldom borrow under five per cent Even pri- 
vate bankers in Edinburgh give four per cent 
upion their promissory notes, of w Inch payment 
either in w hole or in part may be demanded at 
pleasure Private bankers in London gne no 
interest for the money which is deposited with 
them There are few trades which cannot be 
carried on with a smaller stock in Scotland 
than in England The common rate ot profit, 
therefore, must be somewhat greater Ihc 
wages of labour, it has already been obser\ ed, 
are lower in Scotland than in England The 
country , too, is not only much poorer, but the 
steps by whieh it advances to a better con- 
dition, for it IS evidently advancing, seem to 
be much slower and more tardy 

The legal rate of interest in France has not, 
during the course of the present century, been 
always regulated by the market rate * In ITiiO 
mterest was reduced from the twentieth to the 
fiftieth penny, or from five to two per cent In 

^ See Denifart Arttde Taux des IntereU, vol ui. 

p. 18 
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1724 it was raised to the thirtieth penny, or to 
per cent In 1725 it was again raised to the 
twentieth penny, or to hve per cent In 1766, 
during the administration of Mr Laverdy, it 
was reduced to the twenty fifth penny, or to 
four per cent Ihe Abbe lerray raised it after- 
wards to the old rate of five per cent The 
supposed purpose of many of those violent re- 
ductions ot mterest w as to prepare the way tor 
reducing that ot the public debts a purpose 
which has sometimes been executed France is 
perhaps in the present tunc s not so rich a coun- 
try as England and though the legal rate of in 
terest has in France frequently been lower than 
in England the market rate has generally been 
higher for there, as in other countries they 
have several very ^afe and easy methods of 
evading the law The profits of trade \ have 
been assured by British merchants who had 
traded in both countries are higher m France 
than in England and it is no doubt upon this 
account that many British sub)ects choose 
rather to employ their capitals in a country 
where trade is in disgrace, than in one wheie it 
is highly respected The wages of labour are 
lower m IVancc than in England When you go 
from Sc olland to England the differc nee w Inch 
you may remark between tlie dress and countc 
nance of the common people in the one coun 
try and in the other sufficiently indic itcs the 
difference m tlieir condition I he conlrist is 
still greater when vou return from liince 
Fr ince though no doubt a richer coiintiy than 
Scotland seems not to be going forward so fast 
It IS a common and even a popular ojnmon in 
the country that it is going backwards an opin 
ion which I apprehend is ill foundedtven w ilh 
regard to Fi nice but which noliody can pos 
sibly entertain with regard to Scotland who 
sees the country now, and who saw it twenty 
or thirty years ago 

1 lie province of Holland on the otlier hand, 
in proportion to the extent of its teriitory ancl 
the number of its people, is a richer country 
than England The government there borrows 
at two per cent and private people of good 
credit at three The wages of labour are said 
to be higher in Holland than in England and 
the Dutch, it is well known, trade upon lower 
prcjfits than any people in Europe Ihe trade 
of Holland, it has been pretended by some jico- 
ple, js decaying, and it may pcrh<aps be true 
that some paiticular branches of it are so But 
these symptoms seem to indicate sufficiently 
that there is no general decay When proht 
diminishes, merchants are very apt to complain 
tliat trade decays, though the diminution of 
profit is the natural effect of its prosperity , or 
of a greater stock being employed in it than fie- 
fore During the late war the Dutch gained the 

®The Seven Years War, 1756-1763 — Ed 
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whole carrying trade of France, of which they 
still retain a very large share The great 
property which they possess both in the French 
and l^nglish funds, aliout forty millions, it is 
said, m the latter (in whic li 1 suspect, howe\er, 
there is a considerable exaggei ation) the great 
sums which they lenrl to private people in 
countries where the rate of interest is higher 
than in their own, are circumstances which no 
doubt demonstrate the redundancy of their 
stock, or that it has increased lieyond what 
the> can employ with tolerable profit in the 
proper business of their ow n country but they 
do not demonstrate that that business has de 
creised As the capital of a private man though 
acquired by a particular trade may incicase 
l)e>ond what he can employ in it and >et that 
trade continue to increase too so may like- 
wise the capital of a great nation 

In our North Amciicin and West Indian 
colonies not only the wages of labour but the 
inteic st of iiioiu v and consecpientlj the profits 
of stock aie higher than in Lngland In the 
different colonies both tlie legal an<l the market 
rale of interest run from six to eight per cent 
High wages of labour and high ])rofits of slock, 
however, ar^. tJiuioS ptrhapSjwhidi scarce ever 
go logethcr, except in the peculiar circum- 
stances of new colonies knew colonv must al 
wajs tor some tunc be more understocked m 
propoition lo the extent ot its territory and 
more undcrpeoplcd m projiortion to the ex- 
tent of its stock than the greater pirt of 
other countries Ihey have more land than 
they have stcKk to cultivate What they have, 
there lore, is applied to the cultivation only 
of what IS most fertile and most favourably 
situated the land near the sea shore and 
along the banks of iiivigable rivers Such 
land too, is lre(|uently purchised at a price 
below the value even of its nitural produce 
Stock emploved in the purch ise and improve 
ment of such lands must vield a veiy large 
profit, and consequently aftoid to pay a very 
large interest Its rapid accumiilulion m so 
profitable an eniplovment enables the planter 
to increase the number of his hands faster thin 
he can hnd them in a new settlement those 
whom he c.in find, therefore are ver\ liberall> 
lewarded As the colon> me leases, the profits 
of stcKk gradually dimmish When the most 
fertile and best situated lands have been all 
(KCiipied less proht can be made by the culti 
vation of what is inferior both in soil and situa- 
tion, and less interest can be afforded for the 
stock which IS so employed In the greater part 
of our colonies, accordinglv , both the legal and 
the market rate of interest have been consider 
abl> reduced during the course of the present 
century As riches, improvement, and popula- 
tion have me reased, inteic st has declined 1 he 
wages of labour do not sink with the profits of 


stock The demand for labour increases with 
the increase of stock whatever be its profits, 
and after these are diminished, stock may not 
only continue to increase, but to increase much 
faster than before It is with industrious na- 
tions who are advancing in the accpnsition of 
riches as with industrious individuals A great 
stock, though w ith small prohts, generally in- 
creases faster than a smdl stock with great 
profits Money, says the jiroverb makes money 
When you have got a little it is often easy to 
get more The great difficulty is to get that 
little The connection between the iiirrease of 
stock and that of industr>, or of the demand 
for useful labour has partly been explained al 
ready but will be explained more fully here 
after m treating of the accumulation of stock 

The acquisition of new territory, or of new 
branches of trade, ma\ sometimes raise the 
profits of stock and with them the interest of 
money, even in a coiintrv which is fast ad 
vancmg m the acquisition of riches I he stock 
of the country not being sufficient for the 
whole accession of business, which such ac 
cjuisitions present lo the different people among 
whom it IS div idtd is applied to those particu 
lar blanches only which afford the greatest 
profit l^'irt of what had before been emploved 
in other tnides is necessarily withdrawn from 
them and turned into some of the new and 
more profitable ones In all those old trades, 
therefore the competition comes to l>e less 
than before The m irket comes to be less fully 
supplied with many different sorts of goods 
1 heir price necessarily rises more or less, and 
yields a greater profit to those who deal in 
them who can therefore afford to borrow at 
a higher interest For some time after the con- 
clusion of the lite war, not only pnv ate jjeople 
of the best cre d it, but some of I he greatest com- 
panies in I ondrni, commonlv borrowed at five 
jx r c ( lit w lio before that had not Ix'en used to 
pav more thin four and four and a half per 
cent Ihe great accession both of teriitory and 
tride bj our ac(]iiisitions in North Vmenca 
and the West Indies will sufficicntlv account 
for this, w ithout supposing any diminution in 
the cipital stock of the society So great an 
accession of new business to be carried on b\ 
the old stock must necessarily have diminished 
the cpnntitv employed in a great numl^er of 
particular branches in which the competition 
being less the profits must have been greater 
I shall hereafter have cxrcasion to mention the 
reasons which dispose me to believe that the 
capital stcK*k of Great Britain was not dimin- 
ished even by tlie enormous expense of the late 
war 

Ihe diminution of the capital stex^k of the 
scx^ietv , or of the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of industry however, as it lowers the 
wages of labour, so it raises the profits of stock. 
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and consequently the interest of money. By the 
wages of labour being lowered, the owners of 
what stock remains in the society can bring 
their goods at less expense to market than be- 
fore, and less stock being employed in supply- 
ing the market than before, they can sell them 
dearer. Their goods cost them less, and they 
^t more for them. Their profits, therefore, be- 
ing augmented at both ends, can well afford a 
large interest. The great fortunes so suddenly 
and so easily acquired in Bengal and the other 
British settlements in the East Indies may 
satisfy us that, as the wages of labour are very 
low, so the profits of stock are very high in 
those ruined countries. The interest of money 
is proportionably so. In Bengal, money is fre- 
quently lent to the farmers at forty, fifty, and 
sixty per cent and the succeeding erop is mort- 
gaged for the payment. As the profits which 
can afford such an interest must eat up almost 
the whole rent of the landlord, so such enor- 
mous usury must in its turn eat up the greater 
part of those profits. Before the fall of the 
Roman republic, a usury of the same kind 
seems to have been common in the provinces, 
under the ruinous administration of their pro- 
consuls. The virtuous Brutus lent money in 
Cyprus at cight-and-forty per cent as we learn 
from the letters of Cicero. 

In a country which had acquired that full 
complement of riches which the nature of its 
soil and climate, and its situation with respect 
to other countries, allowed it to acquire; which 
could, therefore, advance no further, and which 
was not going backwards, both the wages of 
labour and the profits of stock would probably 
be very low. In a country fully peopled in •pro- 
portion to what either its territory could main- 
tain or its stock employ, tiie competition for 
employment would nece.ssarily be so great as 
to reduce the wages of labour to wliat was 
barely sufficient to keep up the number of la- 
bourers, and, the country being already fully 
peopled, that numl>er could never be aug- 
mented. In a country fully stocked in propor- 
tion to all the business it had to tran.sa('t, as 
great a quantity of stock would be employed 
in every particular branch as the nature and 
extent of the trade would admit. The competi- 
tion, therefore, would everywhere be as great, 
and consequently the ordinary profit as low as 
possible. 

But perhaps no country has ever yet arrived 
at this degree of opulence. China .seems to have 
been long stationary, and had probably long 
ago acquired that full complement of riches 
which is consistent with the nature of its laws 
and institutions. But this complement may be 
much inferior to what, with other laws and in- 
stitutions, the nature of its soil, climate, and 
situation might admit of. A country which neg- 
lects or despises foreign commerce, and which 
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admits the vessels of foreign nations into one 
or two of its ports only, cannot tran.sact the 
same quantity of business which it might do 
with different laws and institutions. In a coun- 
try too, where, though the rich or the owners 
of large capitals enjoy a good deal of security, 
the poor or the owners of small capitals enjoy 
scarce any, but are liable, under the pretence of 
justice, to be pillaged and plundered at any 
time by the inferior mandarins, the quantity of 
stock employed in all the different branches of 
business transacted within it can never be 
equal to what the nature and extent of that 
business might admit. In every different 
brjinch, the oppression of the pcM)r must estab- 
lish the monopoly of the rich, >vho, by engross- 
ing the whole trade to themselves, will be able 
to make very large profits. Twelve per cent 
accordingly is said to be tlie common interest 
of money in China, and the ordinary profits of 
stock must be .sufficient to afford this large 
intere.st. 

A defect in the law may .sometimes raise the 
rate of interest con.«iderably above what the 
condition of the country, as to wealth or pov- 
erty, would recpiire. When the law does not 
enforce the performance of contracts, it puts 
all borrowers nearly upon the same f(K)ting 
with bankrupts or people of doubtful credit in 
better regulated countries. The uncertainty of 
recovering his money makes the lender exact 
the same usurious interest whieJi is usually re- 
quired from bankrupts Among the barbarous 
nations who overran the western provinces of 
the Roman empire, the ])erTormanec of con- 
tract.s was left for many ages to the faith ot 
the contracting parties. The courts of justice 
of their kings seldom intermedtllcd in it. The 
high rate of interest which took place in those 
ancient times may perliaps be partly accounted 
for from this cause. 

When the law prohibits interest altogether, 
it doe.s not prevent it. Many people must bor- 
row, and nobody will lend without such a con- 
sideration for the use of their money as is suit- 
able not only to what can be made by the u.se 
of it, but to the rlifficulty and danger of evading 
the law. The higli rate of interest among all 
Mahometan nations is accounted for by Mr. 
Montesquieu, not from their poverty, but part- 
ly from this, and partly from the difficulty of 
recovering the money. 

The lowe.st ordinary rate of profit must al- 
ways be something more than #hat is sufficient 
to compensate the occasional losses to which 
every employment of stock is c^^osed. It is this 
suqdus only which is neat or clear profit. What 
is called gross profit comprehends frecpicntly, 
not only this surplus, but w'hat is retainecl 
hr conqiensating such extraordinary losses. 
The interest which the borrower can afford to 
pay is in proportion to the clear profit only. 
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The lowest ordinary rate of interest must, in 
the same manner, something more than 
sufficient to compensate the occasional losses 
to which lending, even with tolerable pru- 
dence, is exposed. Were it not more, charity 
or friendship could be the only motive for 
lending. 

In a country which had acquired its full 
complement of riches, where in every particu- 
lar branch of business there was the greatest 
quantity of stock that could be employed in it, 
as the ordinary rate of clear profit would be 
very small, so the usual market rate of interest 
which could be afforded out of it would be so 
low as to render it impossible for any but the 
\ery wealthiest people to live upon the inter- 
est of their money. All people of small or 
mi<ldling fortunes would be obliged to siqjer- 
intend themselves the employment of their own 
stocks. It would be necessary that almost every 
man should be a man of business, or engage in 
some sort of trade. The province of Holland 
seems to be approaching near to this itate. It 
is there unfashionable not to be a man of busi- 
ness. Necessity makes it usual for almo'?t every 
man to be sc, and t ustom everywhere regulates 
fashion. As it is ridiculous not to ilress, so is it, 
in some measure, not to be employed, like other 
people. As a man of a civil profession .seems 
awkward in a camp or a garrison, and is even 
ill some danger of being despised there, so does 
an idle man among men of business. 

The highest ordinary rate of profit may be 
such as, in the price of the greater part of com- 
modities, eats up the whole of what should go 
to the rent of the land, and leaves only what is 
sufficient to pay the labour of preparing and 
bringing them to market, according to the l<nv- 
est rate at which labour can anywhere be paid, 
the bare subsistence of the labourer. Tlic \s ork- 
man must always have been fed in some way 
or other while he was about the work; but the 
landlord may not always have been paid. The 
profits of the trade whit’h the hcrvants of the 
East India Company carry on in Bengal may 
not perhaps be very far from this rale. 

The proportion which the u.sual market rate 
of interest ought to liear to the ordinary rate 
of (*lear profit, ncccs.sarily varies as profit rises 
or falls. Double interest is in (Ircat Britain 
reckoned what the merchants call a goc^d, mod- 
erate, reasonable profit; terms which I appre- 
hend mean no more than a common and usual 
profit. In a country where the ordinary rate 
of dear profit is eight or ten per c*cnt, it may 
be reasonable that one half of it should go to 
interest, wherever business is carried on with 
borrowed money. The stock is at the risk of 
the borrower, who, as it were, insures it to the 
lender; and four or five per cent may, in tlie 
greater part of trades, lie both a sufficient profit 
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upon the risk of this insurance, and a sufficient 
recompense for the trouble of employing the 
stock. But the proportion between interest 
and clear profit might not be the same in coun- 
tries where the ordinary rate of profit was 
either a good deal lower, or a good deal higher. 
If it were a good deal lower, one half of it per- 
haps could not be afforded for interest; and 
more might be afforded if it were a good deal 
higher. 

In countries which are fast advancing to 
riches, the low rate of profit may, in the price 
of many commodities, compensate the high 
wages of labour, and enable those countries 
to sell as cheap as their less thriving neigh- 
bours, among whom the wages of labour may 
be low'cr. 

In reality high profits tend much more to 
raise the price of work than high wages. If in 
the linen manufacture, for example, the wages 
of the different working people, the flax-dres.s- 
ers, the spinners, the weavers, etc., .should, all 
of them, be advanced twoi)cnco a day; it would 
be neces.sary to heighten the price of a piece 
of linen only by a number of tw'oix»nces equal 
to the number of people that ha<l been em- 
ployed about it, multiplied by the number of 
days during which they had been so emploj^ed. 
That part of the price of the commodity w’hich 
resolved it.self into wages w^ould, through all 
the different stages of the manufacture, rise 
only in arithmetical proportion to this rise of 
wages. But if the profits of all the different em- 
ployers of those working people should be 
raised five per cent, that part of the priee of 
the comnKKlily which resolved itself into profit 
w’onld, through all the different stages of the 
manufacture, ’•ise in geometrical proportion to 
this rise of pri^fit. The employer of the fiax- 
dressers w'ould in selling his flax recfuire an 
additional five per cent upon the wdiole value 
of the matciials and wages which he advanced 
to his w’orkmen. The employer of the spinners 
w^ould retpiire an additional five |)er cent both 
u\)on the advanceil price of the flax and upon 
the wages of the spinners. And the employer of 
the weawis w'ould require a like five per cent 
both upon the advanced price of the linen yam 
and upon the w^ages of the weavers. In raiding 
the price of commodities the ^i^« of wages 
operates in the sain^ manner as simple interest 
does in the accumulation of debt. The ris^ of 
profit oi>eratcs like compound interest. Our 
merchantsand master-manufacturers complain 
much of the bad effects of high wages in raising 
the price, and thereby lessening the sale of 
their goods both at home and abrooxl.They say 
nothing concerning the bad effects of high 
profits. They are silent with regard to the per- 
nicious effects of their own gains. They com- 
plain only of those of other people. 
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CHAPTIDR X 

Of Wages and Profit in the different 
Employments of Labour and Stock 

The whole of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different employments of labour 
and stock must, in the same neighbourhood, 
be eitlier perfectly equal or continually tend- 
ing to equality. If in the same neighbourhood, 
there was any employment evidently either 
more or less advantageous than the rest, so 
many people would crowd into it in the one 
case, and so many would desert it in the other, 
that its advantages would soon return to the 
level of other employments. This at least would 
be the case in a society where things were left 
to follow their natural course, where there was 
perfect liberty, and where ev ery man w’as per- 
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fectly free both to choose what occupation he 
thought proper, and to change it as often as he 
thought proper. Every man’s interest would 
prompt him to seek the advantageous, and to 
shun the disadvantageous employment. 

Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are 
everywhere in Europe extremely different ac- 
cording to the different employments of labour 
and stock. But this difference arises j)artly 
from certain circumstances in the employments 
themselves, which, either really, or at least in 
the imaginations of men. make up for a small 
pecuniary gain in some, and counterbalance 
a j^eat one in others; and partly from the 
policy of Europe, which nowhere leaves things 
at perfect liberty. 

1'hc particular consideration of those cir- 
cumstances and of that policy will divide this 
chapter into two parts. 


Part 1 

Inequalities arising from the Nature of the Employments themselves 


The five following are the principal circum- 
stances which, so far as I have been able to ob- 
serv^e, make up for a .small pecuniary gain in 
some employments, andcounlerbalance a great 
one in others: first, the agreeableiiess or dis- 
agreeablcness of the employments themselves; 
secondly, the easiness and cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them; third- 
ly, the constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment in them; fourthly, the .small or great trust 
which must be reposed in those who exercise 
them; and, fifthly, the probability or improba- 
bility of success in them. 

First, the wages of labour vary with the ease 
or hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, the 
honourableness or dishonourablene.ss of the 
employment. Thus in most places, take the 
year round, a journeyman tailor earns less 
than a journeyman weaver. His \\ ork is much 
easier. A journeyman weaver earns less than a 
journeyman smith His work is not always 
easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journeyman 
blacksmith, though an artificer, seldom earns 
so much in twelve hours as a collier, who is 
only a labourer, does in eight. His work is not 
quite so dirty, is less dangerous, and is carried 
on in daylight, and above ground. Honour 
makes a great part of the reward of all honour- 
able professions. In point of pecuniary gain, 
all things considered, they are generally under- 
recompensed, as I shall endeavour to show by 
and by. Disgrace has the contrary effect. The 
trade of a butcher is a brutal and an odious 
business; but it is in most places more profit- 
able than the greater part of common trades. 
The most detestable of all employments, that 
of public executioner, is, in proportion to the 
quantity of work done, better paid than any 
common trade whatever. 


Hunting and fishing, the most important em- 
ployments of mankind in the rude state of so- 
ciety, become in its ad\ anced stale their most 
agreeable ainusemeuts, and they pursue ft»r 
pleasure what they once followed from neces- 
sity. In the advanced state of society, there- 
fore, they are all very poor people who follow 
as a trade what other people pursue as a 
pastime. Fishermen have been so since the 
time of Theocritus.' A |)oacher is everywhere 
a very poor man in Great Britain. In coun- 
tries where the rigour of the law suffers no 
poachers, the licensed hunter is not in a much 
better condition. The natural taste for those 
emplojments makes more people follow them 
than fan live coinfort?ibly by them, and the 
produce of their labour, in proportion to its 
quantity, comes always too chc.ap to market 
to afford anything but the most scanty sub- 
.si.stcncc to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the 
profits of slock in the same manner as the 
wages of labour. The keeper of an inn or tav- 
ern, who is never master of his own house, 
and who is exposed to the brutality of every 
drunkard, exercises neither a very agreeable 
nor a very creditable business. But there is 
scarce any common trade in which a small 
stock yields so great €*1 profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary wdth 
the easiness and chciipncss, or the difficulty 
and expense of learning the bu$ine.ss. 

When any exi^ensive machine is erected, 
the extraordinary work to be performed by it 
before it is worn out, it must be expected, 
will replace the capital laid out upon it, with 
at least the ordinary profits. A man educated 
at the expen.se of much labour and time to 

"Sec Idyllium XXI. 
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any of those employments which require ex- 
traordinary dexterity and skill, may be com- 
pared to one of those expensive machines. The 
work which he learns to perform, it must be 
cxi)ected, over and above the usual wa^es of 
common labour, will replace to him the whole 
expense of his education, with at least the 
ordinary profits of an ccjually valuable capital. 
It must do this, too, in a reasonable time, re- 
gard being had to the very uncertain dura- 
tion of human life, in the same manner as to 
the more certain duration of the machine. 

The difference between the wages of skilled 
labour and those of common labour is founded 
upon this principle. 

'Fhe policy of Kiirojie consirlers the labour 
of all mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, 
as skilled labour, and that of all country 
labourers as eommon labour. It seems to sup- 
jiosc that of the former to be of a more nice 
and delicate nature than that of the latter. 
It is so perhaps in some cases, but in the 
greater part is it quite otherwise, as I shall 
endeavour to show by and by. The laws and 
customs of Europe, therefore, in order to 
qualify any pe^’^on for exercising the one sjie- 
cics of labour, impose the necessity of an ap- 
prenticeship, though with different degrees of 
rigour in different places They leave the other 
free and open to everybody. During the con- 
tinuance of the apprenticeship, the whole la- 
bour of the ajijirentice belongs to his master. 
In the meantime he must, in many ca^cs, be 
maintained by his parents or relations, and 
in almost all cases must be clothed by them. 
Some money, too, is commonly given to the 
master for leaching him his trade. They who 
cannot give money give time, or become 
bound for more than the usual number of 
.\ears, a consideration which, though it is not 
always advantageous to the master, on ac- 
count of the usual idleness of apprentices, is 
always disadvantageous to the ajiprentice In 
country labour, on the contrary, the labourer, 
while he is employed about the easier, learns 
the more difficult parts of his business, and 
his own labour maintains him through all 
the different stages of his employment It is 
reasonable, therefore, tliat in Euroj^e the 
wages of mechanics, artificers, and manufac- 
turers, should be somew^hat higher than those 
of common labourers. They are so according- 
ly, and their superior gains make them in 
most places be considered as a superior rank 
of people. This sujieriority, however, is gen- 
erally very small; the daily or weekly earn- 
ings of journeymen in the more common sorts 
of manufactures, such as those of plain linen 
and woollen cloth, computed at an average, 
are, in most p]a(*es, very little more than the 
day wages of common labourers. Their em- 
ployment, indeed, is more steady and uni- 
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form, and the superiority of their earnings, 
taking the whole year together, may be some- 
what greater. It seems evidently, however, 
to be no greater than what is sufficient to 
com(>cnsate the superior expense of their 
ediu'ation. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal professions is still more tedious and 
expensive The pecuniary recompense, there- 
fore, of painters and sculptors, of lawyers 
and physicians, ought to be much more lib- 
eral; and it is so accordingly. 

I'he profits of stock seem to be very little 
affected by the easiness or difficulty of learn- 
ing tlie trade in which it is employed. All the 
different ways in wdiich stock is commonly 
employed in great towns seem, in reality, to 
be almost etpially easy and eijually difficult 
to learn. One branch cither of fo/eign or do- 
mestic trade cannot w^ell be a much more in- 
tricate business than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour in different 
occupations vary with the constancy or in- 
constancy of employment. 

Employment is much more constant in 
some trades than in others. In the greater 
part of manufacturers, a journeyman may 
be pretty sure of employment almost every 
day in the year that he is able to work. A 
mason or bricklayer, on the contrary, can 
work neither in hard frost nor in foul weath- 
er, and his employment at all other times 
depends upon the occasional calls of his cus- 
tomers He is liable, in consequence, to be 
frequently without any What he earns, there- 
fore, while he is employetl, must not only 
maintain him wdiile he is idle, but make him 
some compensation for those anxious and ile- 
sponding moni« nts w hich the thought of so 
precarious a situation must sometimes occa- 
sion Where the computed earnings of the 
greater part of manufacturers, accordingly, 
are nearly upon a level with the day wages 
of common labourers, those of masons and 
bricklayers are generally from one half more 
to double those w^ages. Where common la- 
bourers earn four and five shillings a week, 
masons and biieklayers frequently earn sev- 
en and eight, where the former earn six, the 
latter often earn nine and ten; and where 
the former earn nine and ten, as in London, 
the latter commonly earn fifteen and eight- 
een. No species of skilled labour, however, 
seems more easy to learn than that of masons 
and bricklayers Chairmen in London, during 
the summer season, are said sometimes to lie 
employed as bricklayers. Tlie high wages of 
those workmen, therefore, are not so much 
the recompense of their skill, as the compen- 
sation for the inconstancy of their employ- 
ment 

A house carpenter seems to exercise rather 
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a nicer and more ingenious trade than a ma- 
son. In most places, however, for it is not 
universally so, his day-wages are somewhat 
lower. His employment, though it depends 
much, does not depend so entirely upon the 
occasional calls of his customers: and it is not 
liable to be interrupted by the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford 
constant employment happen in a particular 
place not to do so, the wages of the work- 
men always rise a good deal above their or- 
dinary proportion to those of common la- 
bour. In London almost all journeymen ar- 
tificers are liable to be called upon and dis- 
missed by their masters from day to day, and 
from week to week, in the same manner as 
day-labourers in other places. The lowest or- 
der of artificers, journeymen tailors, accord- 
ingly, earn there half a crown a-day, though 
eighteenpence may be reckoned the wages 
of common labour. In small towns and coun- 
try villages, the wages of journeymen tailors 
frequently scarce equal those of common la- 
bour; but in London they are often many 
weeks without employment, particularly dur- 
ing the summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is 
combined with the hardship, disagreeableness 
and dirtiness of the work, it sometimes raises 
the wages of the most common labour above 
those of the most skilful artificers. A collier 
working by the piece is supposed, at New- 
castle, to earn commonly about double, and 
in many parts of Scotland about three times 
the wages of common labour. His high wages 
arise altogether from the hardship, disagjee- 
ableness, and dirtiness of his work. His em- 
ployment may, upon mosL occasions, be as 
constant as he pleases. The coal-heavers in 
London exercise a trade which in hardship, 
dirtiness, and disagreeableness, almost eipials 
that of colliers: and from the unavoi(iuble 
irregularity in the arrivals of coal-ships, the 
employment of the greater part of tliem is 
necessarily very inconstant. If colliers, there- 
fore, commonly earn double and triple the 
wages of common labour, it ought not to 
seem unreasonable that coal -heavers should 
sometimes earn four and five times those 
wages. In the inquiry made into their con- 
dition a few years ago, it was found that at 
the rate at which they were then paid, they 
couhl earn from six to ten shillings a day. 
Six shillings are about four times the wages 
of common labour in London, and in every 
particular trade the lowest common earnings 
may always be considered as those of the 
far greater number. How extravagant soever 
those earnings may appear, if they were more 
than sufficient to compensate all the disagree- 
able circumstances of the business, there 
would soon be so great a number of com- 
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petitors as, in a trade which has no exclusive 
privilege, would quickly reduce them to a 
lower rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment cannot affect the ordinary profits of 
stock in any particular trade. Whether the 
stock is or is not constantly employed de- 
pends, not upon the trade, but the trader. 

Fourthly, the w^ages of labour vary accord- 
ingly to the small or great trust which must 
be reposed in the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are 
everywhere superior to those of many other 
workmen, not only of equal, but of much su- 
perior ingenuity, on account of the precious 
materials w'ilh w'hich they are intrusted. 

We trust our health to the physician: our 
fortune and sometimes our life and reputation 
to the lawyer and attorney. Such confitleiice 
could not safely Ihj reposed in people of a 
very mean or low condition. Their reward 
must be such, therefore, as may give them 
that rank in the society which so important 
a trust requires. The long time and the great 
expense which must be laid out in their educa- 
tion, when combined w’itli thi.s circumstance, 
necessarily enhance still further the price of 
their labour. 

When a per.son employs only his owm stock 
in trade, there is no trust; and the credit 
which he may get from other people depends, 
not upon the nature of his trade, but upon 
their opinion of his fortune, probity, and pru- 
dence. The different rates wf profit, there- 
fore, in the different branches of trade, can- 
not arise from the different degrees of trust 
repo.sed in the traders. 

Fifthly, the wages of labour in different 
employments vary according to the proba- 
bility or improbability of success in them. 

The probability that any particular person 
shall ever be qualified for the employment to 
which he is educated is very different in dif- 
ferent occupations. In the greater part of 
mechanic trades, succe.ss is almost certain; 
but very uncertain in the liberal professions. 
Put your son apprentice to a .shoemaker, there 
is little doubt of his learning to make a pair 
of shoes; but send him to study the law, it is 
at least twenty to one if ever he makes such 
roficiency as will enable him to live by the 
usiness. In a perfectly fair lottery, those who 
draw the prizes ought to gain all that is lost 
by those who draw the blanks. In a profc.ssion 
where twenty fail for one that succeeds, that 
one ought to gain all that should have been 
gained by the unsuccessful twenty. The coun- 
sellor-at-law who, perhaps, at near forty years 
of age, begins to make something by his pro- 
fession, ought to receive the retribution, not 
only of his own so tedious and expensive 
education, but that of more than twenty 
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others who are never likely to make anything 
by it How extravagant soever the fees of 
counsellors at>law may sometimes appear, 
their real retribution is never equal to this 
Compute in any particular place vvh it is like- 
ly to be annually gamed, and wliat is likclj to 
be annually si>ent, by all the different work- 
men in any common trade, such as that of 
shoemakers or weavers, and you will find that 
the former sum ivill generally exceed the lat- 
ter But make the same computation with re- 
gard to all the counsellors and students of law, 
in all the different inns of court, and ^ou will 
find that their annual gains l^ar hut a very 
small proportion to their annual expense, even 
though you rate the former as high, and 
the latter as low as can well be done The 
lottery of the Jaw therefore is very far from 
being a iicrfectly fur lottery and that, as 
well as many other liberal and honourable 
professions, aie in point of |x^cuniary gam, 
i V idcntly under recomjien-.ed 

Those professions keep their level however, 
with other cxcupations and notwithstanding 
these discouragements, all the most generous 
and lil>cral spiiiU ato eager to crowd into 
them Two different causes contribute to rec- 
ommend them First, the desire of the reputa- 
tion which attends upon su|)trior excellence 
in my of them and secondly the natural 
( onfidence w hu h ev ery man has more or less, 
not only m his own abilities but m his own 
good fortune 

To excel m any profession m which but 
few arrive at inedicKrit>, is the most decisive 
mirk of what is called genius or sui>erior 
talents The public admiration which attends 
upon such distinguished abilities inikcs al 
ways a part of their rewanl a greater or 
sm.iller in propoition as it is higher or lower 
in degree It makes a considerable part of that 
reward in the profession of ph>sK a still 
greater perhaps m that of law m poetry and 
philosophy it makes almost the whole 

Ihere are some very agreeable and beau- 
tiful talents of which the possession com- 
mands a certain sort of admiiation but of 
which the exercise tor the sake of gam is con- 
sidered, whether from reason oi piejudice as 
a sort of jiublic piostitutiou The ]>ecuiiiary 
lecompcnse, therefore, of those who exercise 
them m this manner must be sufficient, not 
only to pay for the time, labour, and cx|x*nse 
of acquiring the talents, but for the discredit 
which attends the employment of them as 
the means of subsistence The exorbitant re- 
wards of players, opera-singers opera dancers, 
etc , are founded upon those two principles, 
the rarity and beauty of the talents, and the 
discredit of employing them in this manner 
It seems absurd at first sight that we should 
despise their persons and yet reward their tal- 


ents with the most profuse liberality While 
we do the one, however, we must of necessity 
do the other Should the public opinion or 
prejudice ever alter with regard to such occu- 
pations, their pecuniary lecompcnse would 
quickly dimmish More people would apply 
to them and the competition would quickly 
reduce the pi ice of their labour buch talents, 
though far from being common, are by no 
means so rare as is imagined Many people 
possess them m great perfection, who disdain 
to make this use of them and many more are 
capable of acquiring them, if anything could 
be made honourably by them 

The overweening conceit which the greater 
part of men have of their own abilities is an 
ancient evil remarked by the philosophers 
and moralists of all ages Their absurd pre- 
sumption m their own good foitune has been 
less taken notice of It is however, if possible, 
still more universal There is no man living 
who, when in tolerable health and spirits, has 
not some share of it Ihe chance of gam is 
by every man more or less overvaluecl, and 
the chance of loss is by most men under- 
valued and by scarce any man, who is in 
toleiable health and spirits, valued more 
th in it is worth 

1 hat the c hance of gam is naturally over 
valued we may learn from the universal 
success of lotteries Ihe world neither ever 
saw, nor ever will see, a perfectly fair lot- 
teiy or one m which the whole gam compen- 
sated the whole loss because the undertaker 
could make nothing by it In the state lot- 
leiKs the tickets are really not worth the 
puce which is paid b> the original subscribers, 
and yet commonly sell m the market for 
twenty, thirty, and sometimes forlv per cent 
advance Ihe v iin hope of gammg some of 
the great prizes is the sole cause of this de- 
mand The ibeiest people scarce look upon 
it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chance 
of gaming ten or twenty thous.ind pounds 
though thev know that even that small sum 
is perhaps twenty or thirty per cent more 
than the chance is worth In a lottery m 
which no pri/e excc?eded twenty pounds, 
though m other rcsj>ects it approached much 
nearer to a pcifectly fair one than the com- 
mon state lotteries there would not be the 
same demand for tickets In order to have a 
l/etter chance for some of the great prizes, 
some people purchase seveial tickets, and 
others, small share m a still grcitcr numlier 
There is not, however, a more certain prop 
osition m mathematics than that the more 
tickets you adventure upon, the more likely 
you are to be a loser Adventure upon all the 
tickets m the lottery, and you lose for cer- 
tain, and the greater the number of your tick- 
ets the nearer you approach to this certainty. 
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That the chance of loss is frequently under- 
valued, and scarce ever valued more than it 
IS worth, we ma> leain from a very moderate 
profit of insurers In ordtr to make insurance, 
either from fire or sea risk, a trade at all, the 
common premium must be sufficient to com- 
pensate the common losses, to pay the ex- 
pense of management, and to afford such a 
profit as might have been drawn from an 
equal capital employed m any common trade 
The person who pavs no more than this evi- 
dently pays no more than the red value of 
the risk, or the lowest price at which he can 
reasonably expect to insuic it But though 
many people have made a little money by 
insurance, very few have made a great for- 
tune and from this consideral ion alone, it 
seems evident enough that the ordinal > bal 
ance of profit and loss is not more advanta- 
geous in this than m other common trades by 
which so many pcojile make fortunes Mod 
erate, however, as the premium of insurance 
commonly is, man> people despise the risk 
too much to care to p.iv it Faking the wiiole 
kingdom at an average nineteen houses m 
twenty, or rather perhaps ninety nine m a 
hundred are not insureil from lire Sea risk 
is more alarming to the greater part of peo- 
ple, and the proportion of ships insured to 
those not insured is much greater Alany fail, 
however, at all seasons, and even in time of 
war, without any insurance Ihis may some- 
times perhaps be done without any impru- 
dence When a great company, or even a 
great merchant has twentv or thirty ships 
at sea the} mav as it were insure one jin- 
other The premium saved upon them all may 
more than compensate such Josses as they are 
likely to meet with in the common course of 
chances The neglect of msurame upon ship 
ping however, m the same manner as upon 
houses is, m most cases, the effect of no such 
nice calculation, but of mere thoughtless rash- 
ness and presumptuous contempt of the risk 

The contempt ot risk and the presumptuous 
hope of success are m no period of life more 
active than at the age at which }oung peo- 
ple choose their piofessions How little the 
fear of misfortune is then capable of balanc- 
ing the hope of good luck appears still more 
evidently m the readiness ol the common jieo- 
ple to enlist as soldiers or to go to sea, than 
in the eagerness of those of better fashion to 
enter into what are called the liberal pro- 
fessions 

What a common soldier may lose is obvious 
enough Without regarding the danger, how- 
ever, young volunteers never enlist so readily 
as at the beginning of a new war, and though 
they have scarce any chance ol preferment, 
they figure to themselves, in their youthful 
fancies, a thousand occasions of acquiring hon- 


our and distinction whic h never occur These 
romantic hopes make the whole price of their 
blocMl Then pay is less than that of common 
labourers, and in actual service their fatigues 
are much greatci 

The lottery of the sea is not altogethei so 
disadvantageous as that of the aimy The son 
of a creditable labouier or artihcei ma} fie- 
quently go to sea with his tathei’s consent, 
but if he enlists as a soldier, it is always w ith- 
out it Other people see some chance of his 
making something by the one trade nobody 
but himself sees an} ol his making anything 
by the other The great admiral is less the ob- 
ject of public admiration than the great gen- 
eral, and the highest success in the sea service 
promises a less brilliant fortune and rc])uta- 
tion than equal success in the land Ihe sime 
difference iiins through all tlu infcrioi degrees 
of preferment in both Bv the rules of preecd- 
enc} a captain m the navv lanks with a colo 
nel m the armv but he ehx s not rink with 
him in the common estimation \s the gie it 
prizes m the lottery aie less, the smaller ones 
must be more niinuioiis Common sailors 
therefore moio frccpuntlv gel some fortune 
and preferment Ih in common sohhcis and the 
hope of those prizes is what iinncipallv rtc 
ommends the trade 1 hough then skill and 
dcxterit} are much superior to th it of almost 
any artificers and though their whole life is 
one conlininl scent ol liardship and danger, 
vet for all this dcxtciitv and skill for all those 
hardships and dangers whilCTthev rein im m 
the condition of common sailors thev receive 
scarce any other recompense but the pleasure 
of exercising the one ind of surmounting the 
other Their wages arc not greater than those 
of common labourers at the port which reg- 
ulates the rate of se«inun’s v\ages As thev 
continually going fioni port to port the 
monthly pay of those who sail from all the 
different ports of Great Britain is more nearly 
upon a level than that of an} other workmen 
m those different pi ices and the rate ot the 
port to and from vilmh the gieatcst number 
sail that IS the port of Tiondon regulates that 
of all the rest At London the v\ages of the 
greater part of the diffeient classes of work- 
men are about double those of the same classes 
at Ldinburgh But the sailors who sail from 
the port of London seldom earn above three 
or four shillings a month more tlian those who 
sail from the port of Leith and the differ- 
ence is frequently not so gicat In time of 
peace and in the merchant service, the lain- 
don price is from a guinea to about seven- 
and twenty shillings the calendar month A 
common labourer in London, at the rate of 
nine or ten shillings a week, may earn in the 
calendar month from forty to hvc-and-forty 
shillings The sailor, indeed, over and above 
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his pay, is supplied with provisions. Their 
value, however, may not perhaps always ex- 
ceed the difference between his pay and that 
of the common labourer; and though it some- 
times should, the excess will not be clear 
gain to the sailor, because he cannot share it 
with his wife ami family, whom he must 
maintain out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hairbreadth escapes of a 
life of adventures, instead of disheartening 
young people, seem frequently to recommend 
a trade to them. A tender mother, aiiiong the 
inferior ranks of people, is often a 1 raid to send 
her son to school at a sca]iort town, lest the 
sight of the ships ami the conversation and 
adventures of the s.*iilors should ontic*e him to 
go to sea. The distant prospect of hazards, 
from ^\hich we c*an ho])c to extricate our- 
selves by courage an<l a<ldrcss, is not disagree- 
able to us, and docs not raise the wages of 
labour in any employment. It is otherwise 
with those in which courage and address can 
be of no avail. In trades which are known to 
be ^e^y unwholesome, the w’agcs of labour are 
ahvays reinarkahlv high. Tnw holosonieness is 
a spet’ics of (iisagrccablciiess, and its effects 
upon the w’ages of labour arc to be ranked 
under that general head. 

In all the different employments of stock, 
the onlinary rate of profit varies more or less 
with the certainly or uncertainty of the re- 
turns. 'Fhese are m general Ic^s uncertain in 
the iuliind than in the foreign trade, and in 
some branches of foreign trade than in others; 
in the trade to North Am(‘rica, for example, 
than in that to .laniai(*a. The ordinary rale of 
profit ahvays rises more or less with the risk. 
It does not, howH‘\cr, seem to rise in propor- 
tion to it, or .so as to eom])ensate it (’omplele- 
ly. Bankruptcies are most frequent in the 
most lia/ar<lou.s trades. The most ha/anlous 
of all trades, iJial of a .smuggler, though when 
the adventure .succeeds it is likewise the most 
l)rofilable. is the infallible road to bankruptcy. 
The ])resum()tuous hope of success .seems to 
act here as upon all other occasions, and to 
entice .so many adventurers into those hazard- 
ous trade.«, that their comiictition reduces 
their i)rofit below wdiat is sufficient to com- 
pensate the ri.sk. To compensate it completely, 
the common returns ought, over and above 
the ordinary profits of stock, not only to 
make up for all occasional losses, but to af- 
ford a surplus profit to the a<lventurer.s of 
the same nature with the profit of insurers. 
But if the common returns w'cre sufficient for 
all this, bankruptcies would not be more fre- 
quent in lhe.se than in other trades. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, wdiich 
vary the w^ages of labour, two only affect the 
profit.s of stock; the agreeableness or di.sagree- 
ablcne.ss of the business, and the risk or secur- 
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ity with which it is attended. In point of 
agreeablene.ss, there is little or no difference in 
the far greater part of the different employ- 
men t.s of stock; but a great deal in those of 
labour; and the ordinary profit of stock, 
though it rises with the ri.sk, does not always 
seem to ri.se in proportion to it. It .should fol- 
low from all this, that, in the same society or 
neighbourhood, the average and ordinary 
rates of profit in the different employments of 
stock should be more nearly upon a level 
than the pecuniary wages of the different 
.sorts of labour. I’hcy are .so accordingly. The 
difference betw'cen the earnings of a common 
labourer and those of a w'cll employed lawyer 
or physician, is evidently much greater than 
that ))elween the ordinary pndits in any tw'o 
different blanches of trade. The apparent dif- 
ference, besides, in the profits of different 
trades, is generally a tleception arising from 
our not always distinguishing what ought to 
l)e considercfl •'s wages, from what ought to 
be considered as profit. 

Apothecaries* profit is become a bye-w’ord, 
denoting something uncommonly extravagant. 
Thi^ great ai)parent profit, how^ever, is fre- 
quently no more than the reasonable wages 
of labour. The .skill of an apothecary is a much 
nicer and more ilelicate matter than that of 
any artificer whalever: and the trust which is 
ret)oscd in him is of much greater importance. 
He is the j)hysician of the poor in all cases, 
ami of the rich w'hen the distress or danger 
is not very great. His reward, therefore, ought 
to be suitable to his .skill and his trust, anti it 
{irises generally from the price at wdiich he 
.sells his drug.s. But the wdiolc drugs which the 
l>est einploNCfl .i]>othecary, in a large market 
town, will sell ui a year, may not perhaps 
co.sl him above tlnity or forty pounds. Though 
he should .sell them, therefore, for three or 
four hundred, or at a thousand per cent profit, 
this may fre(|nently be no more than the rea- 
.sonablc wages of his labour charged, in the 
only w.'iy in which he can charge them, upon 
the price of his drugs. The greater part of 
the apparent pri'fit is real wages disguised in 
the garb of profit. 

In a small seaport tow'n, a little grocer wdll 
make forty or fifty per cent upon a .stock of 
a single hundred ])oiinds, while a considerable 
wholesale merchant in the same place will 
scarce make eight or ten per cent upon a stock 
of ten thousand. The trade of the grocer m.ay 
l>e ncce.s.sary for the convenieney of the in- 
habitants, and the narrowne.ss of the market 
may not admit the employment of a larger 
capital in the busine.ss. The man, how'ever, 
must not only live by his trade, but live by 
it .suitably to the qualifications w^hich it re- 
quires. Besides pos.sessing a little capital, he 
must be able to read, write, and account, and 
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must be a tolerable judge too of, perliaps, 
fifty or sixty different sorts of goods, their 
prices, qualities, and the markets where they 
are to be had cheapest. He must have all the 
knowledge, in short, that is necei^ry for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him 
from becoming but the want of a sufiicient 
capital. Thirty or forty pounds a year can- 
not be considered as too great a recompense 
for the labour of a person so accomplished. 
Deduct this from the seemingly great profits 
of his capital, and little more will remain, 
perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. 
The greater part of the apparent profit is, in 
this case too, real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit 
of the retail and that of the wholesale trade, 
is much less in the capital than in small towns 
and country villages. Where ten thousand 
pounds can be employed in the grocery trade, 
the wages of the grocer’s labour make but a 
very trifling addition to the real profits of 
so great a stock. The apparent profits of the 
wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more 
nearly upon a level with those of the whole- 
sale merchant. It is upon this account that 
goods sold by retail are generally as cheap 
and frequently much cheaper in the capital 
than in small towns and country villages. 
Grocery goods, for example, are generally 
much cheaper; bread and butcher’s meat fre- 
quently as cheap. It costs no more to bring 
grocery goods to the great towm than to the 
country village; but it costs a great deal more 
to bring com and cattle, as the greater part 
of them must be brought from a much greater 
distance. The prime coAt of grocery goods, 
therefore, being the same ifi both places, they 
are cheapest where the least profit is charged 
upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butcher’s meat is greater in the great town 
than in the country village; and though the 
profit is less, therefore, they are not ^ways 
cheaper there, but often equally cheap. In 
such articles as bread and butcher’s meat, the 
same cause, which diminishes apparent profit, 
increases prime cost. The extent of the mar- 
ket, by giving employment to greater stocks, 
diminishes apparent profit; but by requiring 
supplies from a greater distance, it increases 
prime cost. This diminution of the one and 
increase of the other seem, in most cases, 
nearly to counterbalance one another, which 
is probably the reason that, though the prices 
of com and cattle are commonly very different 
in different parts of the kingdom, those of 
bread and butcher’s meat are generally very 
nearly the same through the greater part of it. 

Though the profits of stock both in the 
wholesale and retail trade are generally less in 
the capital than in small towns and country 
villages, yet great fortunes are frequently ac- 
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quired from small beginnings in the former, 
and scarce ever in the latter. In small towns 
and country villages, on account of the nar- 
rowness of the market, trade cannot always 
be extended as stock extends. In such places, 
therefore, though the rate of a particular per- 
son’s profits may be very high, the sum or 
amount of them can never be very great, 
nor consequently that of his annual accumu- 
lation. In great towns, on the contrary, trade 
can be extended as stock increases, and the 
credit of a frugal and thriving man increases 
much faster tlian his stock. His trade is ex- 
tended in proportion to the amount of both, 
and the sum or amount of his profits is in pro- 
portion to the extent of his trade, and his an- 
nual accumulation in proportion to the amount 
of his profits. It seldom happens, however, 
that great fortunes are made even in great 
towns by any one regular, established, and 
well-known branch of business, but in conse- 
quence of a long life of industry, frugality, and 
attention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are some- 
times made in such places by what is called 
the trade of speculation. The speculative mer- 
chant exercises no one regular, established, or 
well-known branch of business. He is a corn 
merchant this year, and a w ine merchant the 
next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea merchant 
the year after. He enters into every trade 
when he foresees that it is likely to he more 
than commonly profitable, and he quits it 
when he foresees that its profits are likely to 
return to the level of other trades. His profits 
and losses, therefore, can bear no regular pro- 
portion to those of any one established and 
well-known branch of business. A bold ad- 
venturer may sometimes acquire a consider- 
able fortune by two or three successful spt'c- 
ulations; but is just as likely to lose one by two 
or three unsuccessful ones. This trade can be 
carried on nowhere but in great towns. It is 
only in places of the most extensive commerce 
and correspondence that the intelligence req- 
uisite for it can be had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, 
though they occasion considerable inecpial- 
ities in the wages of labour and profits of 
stock, occasion none in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, real or imagi- 
nary, of the different employiHents of either. 
The nature of those circum^ances is such 
that they make up for a small ^pecuniary gain 
ill some, and counterbalance great one in 
others. 

In order, however, that this equality may 
take place in the whole of their advantages 
or disadvantages, three things are requisite 
even where there is the most perfect free- 
d«»ra. First, the employments must be well 
known and long established in the neighbour- 
hood: secondly, they must be in their ordi- 
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nary, or what may be called their natural 
state; and, thirdly, they must be the sole or 
principal employments of those who occupy 
them. 

First, this equality can take place only in 
those employments which are well known, 
and have been long established in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, 
wages are generally higher in new than in old 
trades. When a projector attempts to establish 
a new manufacture, he must at first entice his 
workmen from other employments by higher 
wages than they can either earn in their 
own trades, or than the nature of his work 
would otherwise require, and a considerable 
time must pass away before he can venture 
to reduce them to the common level. Manu- 
factures for which the demand arises alto- 
gether from fashion and fancy are continual- 
ly changing, and seldom last long enough to 

considered as old established manufactures. 
Those, on the contrary, for which the de- 
mand arises chiefly from use or necessity, are 
levs liable to change, and the same form or 
fabric may continue in demand for wdiole 
centuries together. The wages of labour, there- 
fore, are likely to be higher in manufactures 
of the former than in tho.se of the latter kind, 
llirmingham <lcals chiefly in manufactures of 
the former kind; ShefFicld in tho.se of the lat- 
ter; and the vrages of labour in those two dif- 
ferent places arc .said to be suitable to thi.s 
difference in the nature of their manufactures. 

The establi.shineiit of any new manufacture, 
of any new branch of coiiiinerce, or of any 
new practic*e in agriculture, is always a specu- 
lation, from which the projector promises him- 
self extraordinary profits. These profits some- 
times are very great, and sometimes, more 
frequently, perhaps, they are quite otherwise; 
but in general they bear no regular propor- 
tion to those of other old trades in the neigh- 
bourhood. If the project succeeds, they are 
commonly at first very high. When the trade 
or practice becomes thoroughly establi.shed 
and well known, the competition reduces them 
to the level of other trade.s. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and di.sad vantages of the differ- 
ent employments of labour and stock, can take 
place only in the ordinary, or wiiat may be 
called the natural state of those employments. 

^ The demand for almost every different .spe- 
cies of labour is sometimes greater and some- 
Mmes less than usual. In the one case the 
advantages of the employment ri.se above, in 
the other they fall below the common level. 
The demand for country labour is greater at 
hay-tiine and haiA^est than during the greater 
part of the year; and wage.s rise with I he de- 
mand. In time of war, when forty or fifty 


thousand sailors are forced from the merchant 
service into that of the king, the demand for 
sailors to merchant ships necessarily rises 
with their scarcity, and their wages upon .such 
occasions commonly rise from a guinea and 
seven-and-twenty shillings, to forty shillings 
and three pounds a month. In a decaying 
manufacture, on the contrary, many work- 
men, rather than quit their old trade, are 
contented with .smaller wages than would 
otherwise be suitable to the nature of their 
employment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price of 
the commodities in which it is employed. As 
the price of any commodity rises above the 
ordinary or average rate, the profits of at least 
some part of the stock that is employed in 
bringing it to market, rise above their proper 
level, and as it falls they sink below it. All 
commodities arc more or less liable to varia- 
tions of price, but some are much more so 
than others. In all commodities which are pro- 
duced by human industry, the quantity of 
industry annually employed is neces.sarily reg- 
ulated by the annual demand, in such a man- 
ner that the average annual produce may, as 
nearly a.s possible, be equal to the average an- 
nual consumption. In some employments, it 
ha.s already been ob.served, the same quantity 
of industry will always produce the same, or 
very nearly the same quantity of commod- 
ities. In the linen or woollen manufactures, 
for example, the .same number of hands will 
annually work up very nearly the same quan- 
tity of linen and woollen cloth. The variations 
in the market price of such commodities, 
therefore, can arise only from some accidental 
variation in the demand. A public mourning 
rai.ses the price of black cloth. But as the 
demand for most sorts of plain linen and wool- 
len cloth is pretty uniform, so is likewi.se the 
price. But there are other employments in 
which the same quantity of industry will not 
always produce the same quantity of com- 
modities. The same quantity of indu.stry, for 
example, will, in different years, produce very 
different (juantitles of corn, wine, hops, sugar, 
tobacco, etc. The price of such commodities, 
therefore, varies not only with the variations 
of deman<l, but with the much greater and 
more frequent variations of quantity, and is 
,imsequently extremely fluctuating. But the 
profit of some of the dealers must necessarily 
fluctuate with the price of the commodities. 
The operations of the .speculative merchant 
are principally employed about such com- 
modities. He endeavours to buy them up 
when he forc.sees that their price is likely to 
rise, and to .sell them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, this equality in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock can take 
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place only in such as are the sole or principal 
employments of those who occupy them. 

When a person derives his subsistence from 
one employment, w’hich does not occupy the 
greater part of his time, in the intervals of 
his leisure he is often willing to work as an- 
other for less wages than would otherwise suit 
the nature of the employment. 

There still sub.sistf» in many parts of Scot- 
land a set of people called Cotters or Cot- 
tagers, though they were more frequent some 
years ago than they arc now. They are a 
sort of outservants of the landlords and farm- 
ers The usual reward which they receive from 
their masters is a house, a small garden for 
pot-herbs, as much grass as will feed a cow, 
and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable 
land. When their master has occasion for their 
labour, he gives them, besi<les, tw^o pecks of 
oatmeal a w’^eek, worth about sixteenpence 
sterling. During a great part of the year he has 
little or no occasion for their labour, and the 
cultivation of their own little possession is not 
.sufficient to occupy the time w’hich is left at 
their owm disposal. When such occupiers w’cre 
more numerous than they are at present, they 
are said to have been willing to give their 
spare lime for a very .small recompense to any- 
body, and to have wTOUght for less wages 
than other labourers. In ancient times they 
.seem to have l^en common all over Europe. 
In countries ill cultivated and worse inhabited, 
the greater part of landlords and farmers 
could not otherwise provide them.selve.s with 
the extraordinary number of hands wJiich 
country labour requires at certain seasons. 
The daily or weekly rccorhpensc w’hich such 
labourers occasionally received from their 
masters was evidently not the whole price of 
their labour. Their small tenement made a 
considerable part of it. This daily or weekly 
recompense, how’ever, .seems to have l)een 
con.sidered as the whole of it, by many writers 
who have collected the prices of labour and 
provi.sions in ancient times, and who have 
taken pleasures in representing both as won- 
derfully low. 

The produce of such labour comes frequent- 
ly cheaper to market than would otherwise 
be suitable to its nature. Stockings In many 
parts of Scotland are knit much cheaper than 
they can anywhere be wrought upon the loom. 
They are the work of servants and labourers, 
who derive the principal part of their sub- 
sistence from some other employment. More 
than a thousand pair of Shetland stockings 
are annually imported into I^eith, of which 
the price is from fivepence to .sevenpeiice a 
pair. At Lerwick, the small capital of the 
Shetland Islands, tenpence a day, I have 
been assured, is a common price of common 


labour. In the same i.sland.s they knit worsted 
stockings to the value of a guinea a pair and 
upwards. 

The spinning of linen yarn is carried on in 
Scotland nearly in the same way as the knit- 
ting of stockings by .servants, who are chiefly 
hired for other purposes. They earn but a 
very .scanty .subsistence, wdio enilcavour to 
get their whole livelihood by either of those 
trades. In most parts of Scotland .she is a 
good spinner who can earn twentypence a 
w^eek. 

In opulent countries the market is general- 
ly so extensive that any one trade is sufficient 
to employ the whole labour and stock of lho.se 
who occupy it Tiistanc*es of people’s living by 
one employment, and at the same time deriv- 
ing some little advantage from another, occur 
chiefly in poor countries. The following in- 
stance, how'ever, of something of the .same 
kind is to be found in the capital of a very 
rich one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, 
in w'hich house-rent is dearer than in London, 
and yet I know no capital in which a furnished 
apartment can be hiro<l as cheap Lodging is 
not only much cheaper in Londrm than in 
Paris; it is much cheaper lluin in Edinburgh 
of the same degree of goodness; and wlnat 
may seem extrfiordinary, tlie dearness of 
house-rent is the cause of the cheapness of 
lodging. The dearness of house-rent in Lon- 
don arises not only from those causes wliich 
render it dear in all great eapitals, the dear- 
ness of labour, the dearness of all the niaterial.s 
of building, which must generally be brought 
from a great distance, and abov^e all the clear- 
ness of ground-rent, every landlord acting 
the part of a monopolist, and fref|uently ex- 
acting a higher rent for a single acre of bad 
land in a towm than can be had for a hundred 
of the best in the country, but it arises in part 
from the peculiar manners and customs of 
the people, which oblige every master of a 
family to hire a whole house from top to bot- 
tom. A dwelling-house in England means 
everything that is contained uncler the same 
roof. In France, Scotland, and many other 
parts of Europe, it frequently means no more 
than a single story. A tradesman in London 
is obliged to hire a whole house in that part 
of the town where his customers live. Ili.s 
.shop i.s upon the ground-floor, and he and his 
family sleep in the garret; and he endeavours 
to pay a part of his house-rent by letting the 
two middle stories to lodgers. He expects to 
maintain his family by his trade, and not by 
his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and Edinburgh, 
the people who let lodgings have commonly 
no other means of .subsistence and the 
price of the Icnlging must pay, not only the 
rent of the house, but the whole expen.se of 
the family. 
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Part 2 

Inequalities by the Policy of Europe 


Such are the inequalities in the whole of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the differ- 
ent emjdoynicnts of labour and stock, which 
the defect of any of the three requisites above 
mentioned must occasion, even where there is 
the most perfect liberty. But the policy of 
Europe, by not leaving things at perfect liber- 
ty, occasions other inequalities of much greater 
im])ortance. 

it does this chiefly in the three following 
ways. First, by restraining the competition 
in some employments to a smaller number 
than would otherwise be disposed to enter 
into them; secondly, by increasing it in others 
beyond what it naturally would be: .anri, third- 
ly, by obstructing the free circulation of la- 
bour and stock, both from cmjdoymcnt to 
employment and from place to place. 

First, the policy of Europe occasions a very 
important inequality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and di-advantages of the different 
employments of labour and stock, by restrain- 
ing the competition in some employments to 
a smaller number than might otherwise be 
disposed to enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are 
the principal means it makes use of for this 
purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated 
trade necessarily restrains the competition, in 
the town where it is established, to thoNe who 
arc free of the trade. To have served an ap- 
prenticeship in the town, under a master prop- 
erly qualified, is commonly the necessary req- 
uisite for obtaining this freedom. The bye- 
laws of the corporation regulate sometimes 
the number of apprentices which any master 
is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is 
obliged to serve. The intention of both reg- 
ulations is to restrain the competition to a 
much smaller number than might otherwise 
be disposed to enter into the trade. The limi- 
tation of the number of apprentices restrains 
it directly. A long term of apprenticeship re- 
strains it more indirectly, but as elTectually, 
* by increasing the ext>ense of education. 

In Sheffield no master cutler can have more 
than one apprentice at a time, by a bye-law 
of the corporation. In Norfolk and Norwich 
no master weaver can have more than two 
apprentices, under pain of forfeiting five 
pounds a month to the king. No master hatter 
can have more than two apprentices any- 
where in England, or in the English planta- 
tions, under pain of forfeiting five pounds a 
month, half to the king and half to him who 
shall sue in anv court of record. Both these 


regulations, though they have been confirmed 
by a public law of the kingdom, are evidently 
dictated by the .same corporation spirit w^hich 
enacted the bye-law of Sheffield. The .silk 
weavers in London had scarce been incorpo- 
rated a year when they enacted a bye-law 
restraining any master from having more than 
two apprentices at a time. It required a par- 
ticular Act of Parliament to rescind this bye- 
law. 

Seven years seem anciently to have been, 
all over Europe, the usual term established 
for the duration of a])prenticeships in the 
^eatcr part of incorporated trades. All such 
incorporations were .anciently called univer- 
sities, which indeerl is the proper Latin name 
for any incorporation whatever. The univer- 
sity of .smiths, the university of tailors, etc., 
are expre.s.sions wdiich w^e commonly meet with 
in the old charters of ancient towns. When 
tho.se particular incorporations which are 
now peculiarly called universities were first 
established, tlie term of years wdiich it w^as 
necessary to study, in order to obtain the de- 
gree of master of arts, appears evidently to 
have been copied from the terms of appren- 
ticeship in common trades, of which the in- 
corporations were much more ancient. As to 
have wrought .seven years under a master 
proj>erly qualified was necessary in order to 
entitle any person to become a master, and 
to have himself a]>prenticed in a common 
trade; so to have studied seven years under 
a master proi)erl> qualified was necessary to 
entitle him to become a master, teacher, or 
doctor (word.s anciently .synonymous) in the 
liberal arts, and to have .scholars or appren- 
tices (words likewise originally synonymous) 
to .study under him. 

By the .5th of P^li/.abeth, commonly called 
the Statute of Apprenticeship, it was enacted, 
that no person should for the future exercise 
any trade, craft, or mystery at that time ex- 
ercised in England, unless he had previou.sly 
served to it an apprenticeship of seven years 
at lea.st; and what l)efore had been the bye- 
law of many particular corporations Iwcame 
III England the general and public law of 
all trades carried on in market towns. For 
though the words of the statute are very gen- 
eral, and seem plainly to include the whole 
kingdom, by interpretation its operation has 
been limited to market towns, it having been 
held that in country villages a per.son may 
exercise several different trades, though he 
has not served a seven years* apprenticeship 
to each, they being necessary for the conven- 
iency of the inhabitants, and the number of 
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peqple frequently not being sufficient to sup- 
^y each with a particular set of hands. 

By a strict interpretation of the words, too, 
the operation of this statute has been lim- 
ited to those trades which were established 
in England before the 5th of Elizalieth, and 
has never been extended lo such as have been 
introduced since that time. This limitation has 
given occasion to several distinctions which, 
considered as rules of police, apiiear as foolish 
as can well be imagined. It has been adjudged, 
for example, that a coachmaker can neither 
himself make nor employ journeymen to make 
his coach-wheels, but must buy them of a 
master wheel-wright; this latter trade having 
been exercised in England before the 5 th of 
Elizabeth. But a wheelwright, though he has 
never served an apprentice.ship to a coach- 
maker, may either himself make or employ 
journeyman to make coaches; the trade of 
a coachmaker not being within the statute, 
because not exercised in England at the time 
when it was made. The manufactures of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Wolverhampton, are 
many of them, upon this account, not within 
the statute, not having been exercised in Eng- 
land before the 5th of Elizabeth. 

In France, the duration of apprenticeships 
is different in different towns and in different 
trades. In Pari.s, five years is the term required 
in a great number; but before any person can 
be qualified to exercise the trade as a master, 
he must, in many of them, serve five years 
more as a journeyman. During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his master, and 
the term itself is called his companionship. 

In Scotland there is no general law which 
regulates universally the duration of appren- 
ticeships. The term is different in different 
corporations. Where it is long, a part of it 
may generally be redeemed by paying a .small 
fine. In most towns, too, a very small fine is 
sufficient to purcha.se the freedom of any cor- 
poration. The weavers of linen and hempen 
cloth, the principal manufacture.s of the coun- 
try, as well as all other artificers subservient 
to them, wheel-makers, reel-makers, etc., may 
exercise their trades in any town corporate 
without paying any fine. In all towns corpo- 
rate all persons are free to sell butcher’s meat 
upon any lawdul day of the week. Three years 
in Scotland is a common term of apprentice- 
ship, even in some very nice trades; and in 
genera] I know of no country in Europe in 
which corporation laws are .so little oppressive. 

Tlie property which every man has in his 
own labour, as it is the original foundation of 
all other property, so it is the most sacred and 
inviolable. The patrimony of a poor man lies 
in the strength ami dexterity of his hands; 
and to hinder him from employing this 
strength and dexterity of his hands; and to 
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hinder him from employing this strength and 
dexterity in what manner he thinks proper 
without injury to his neighbour is a plain vio- 
lation of this most sacred property. It is a 
manifest encroachment upon the just liberty 
both of the workman and of those who might 
be di.s]>osed to employ him. As it hinders the 
one from working at what he thinks prop>er, 
so it hinders the others from employing whom 
they think proper. To judge whether he is fit 
to be employed may surely be trusted to the 
di.scretion of the employers whose interest it 
so much concerns. The affected anxiety of the 
law'-givcr lest they should employ an improp- 
er person is evidently as impertinent as it is 
oppressive. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can 
give no .security that insufficient workman- 
ship shall not frequently be exposed to public 
sale. When this is done it is generally the ef- 
fect of fraud, and not of inability; and the 
longest apprentice.ship can give no security 
against fraud. Quite different regulations are 
necessary to prevent this abu.se. The sterling 
mark upon plate, and the stamps upon linen 
and woollen cloth, give the purchaser much 
greater security than any statute of appren- 
ticeship. He generally looks at thc.se, but 
never thinks it worth while to inquire whether 
the workman had served a seven years’ ap- 
prenticeship. 

The institution of long apprenticeships has 
no tendency to form a young people lo in- 
dustry. A journeyman who works by the piece 
is likely to be industrious, becau.se he derives 
a benefit from every exertion of his industry. 
An apprentice is likely to be iflle, and almost 
alw^ays is .so, because he has no immediate 
interest to be otherwise. In the inferior em- 
ployments, the sweets of labour consist alto- 
gether in the recompense of labour. They who 
are soonest in a condition to enjoy the sweets 
of it are likely soonest lo conceive a reli.sh for 
it, and to acquire the early habit of indihstry. 
A young man naturally conceives an aversion 
lo labour w^hen for a long time he receives 
no benefit from it. The boys who are put out 
apprciitif^es from public charities are general- 
ly bound for more than the usual number of 
years, and they generally turn out very idle 
and worlhle.ss. 

Apprentice.ships were altogether unknown 
lo the ancients. The reciprocal duties of mas- 
ter and apprentice make a considerable article 
in every modern code. The Roman law is per- 
fectly silent with regard to theiA. I know no 
Greek or Latin word (I might venture, I 
liclievc, to assert that there is none) which 
expresses the idea w^e now annex to the word 
Apprentice, a servant bound to work at a 
particular trade for the benefit of a ma.ster, 
durmg a term of years, upon condition that 
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the master shall teach him that trade. 

Long apprenticeships are altogether unnec- 
essary. The arts, which are much superior to 
common trades, such as those of making clocks 
and watches, contain no such mystery as to 
require a long course of instruction. The first 
invention of such beautiful machines, indeed, 
and even that of some of the instruments em- 
ployed in making them, must, no doubt, have 
been tlie work of deep thought and long time, 
and may justly be considered as among the 
happiest efforts of human ingenuity. But when 
both have been fairly invented and are well 
understood, to explain to any young man, in 
the completest manner, how to apply the in- 
struments and how to construct the machines, 
cannot well require more than the lessons of 
a few weeks: j)crhaps those of a few days 
might be MifKcienl. In the common mechanic 
trades, those of a few days might certainly 
be sufficient. The dexterity of hand, indeed, 
even in common trades, cannot l)e acvpiired 
without much practice and experience. But a 
young man would practice with mncli more 
diligence and attention, if from the l)eginning 
he wrought a.s a journeyman, being paid in 
proportion to the. little work which he could 
execute, and paying in his turn for the mate- 
rials which he might sometimes spoil through 
awkwardness and inexperience. His e<lucation 
would generally in this way be more effectual, 
and always less tedious .and expen.sive. The 
ma.ster. Indeed, wouhl be a lo.ser. He would 
lose all the wages of the apprentice, which he 
now saves, for seven years together. In the 
end, perhaps, the apprentice himself would be 
a lo^>cr. In a trade so easily learnt he would 
have more comjKJtitors, and his wages, when 
he came to be a complete workman, would be 
much less than at present. The same increase 
of competition would reduce the prtjfits of the 
masters as well as the waiges of the workmen. 
The trades, the crafts, the mysteries, would 
all be losers. Bui the public would be a 
gainer, the w^ork of all artificers coining in this 
way much cheaper to market. 

It is to prevent this reduction of price, and 
consequently of wages and profit, by restrain- 
ing that free competition which would most 
certainly occasion it, that all corporations, and 
the greater part of corporation laws, have 
l^een established. In order to erect a corpora- 
tion, no other authority in ancient times was 
requisite in many parts of Europe, but that 
of the town corporate in which it was estab- 
lished. In England, indeed, a charter from the 
king was likewise nece.ssary. But this prerog- 
ative of the crown seems to have been re- 
served rather for extorting money from the 
subject than for th6 defence of the comnion 
liberty against such oppressive monopolies. 
Upon paying a fine to the king, the charter 


seems generally to have been readily granted; 
and when any particular class of artificers 
or traders thought proper to act as a corpora- 
tion without a charter, such adulterine guilds, 
as they were called, were not always dis- 
franchised upon that account, but obliged to 
fine annually to the king for permission to 
exercise their usurped privileges.' The immedi- 
ate inspection of all corporations, and of the 
bye-laws which they might think proper to 
enact for their own government, belonged to 
the town corporate in which they were estab- 
lished; and whatever discipline was exercised 
oyer them proceeded commonly, not from the 
king, but from the greater incorporation of 
which those subordinate ones were only parts 
or members. 

The government of towns corporate was 
altogether in the hands of traders and artif- 
icers, and it was the manifest interest of every 
particular class of them to prevent the mar- 
ket from being overstocked, as they common- 
ly express it, with their own particular spe- 
cies of industry, which is in reality to keep it 
always understocked. ICach class was eager 
to establish regulations proper for this pur- 
pose, and, provided it was allowed to do so, 
was willing to consent that every other class 
.should do the same. In conseciuence of such 
regulations, indeed, each class was obliged to 
buy the goods they had occasion for from 
every other within the town, somewhat dearer 
than they otherwi.se might have done. But in 
recompense, they were enabled to .sell their 
own just as much dearer; so that so far it was 
as broad as long, as they say; and in the deal- 
ings of the different classes within the town 
with one another, none of them were losers 
by these regulations. But in their dealings 
w'ith the country they were all great gainers; 
and in these latter dealings consists the whole 
trade which supports and enriches every tow’n. 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, 
and all the materials of its industry, from 
the country. It pays for these chiefly in two 
ways: first, by sending back to the country 
a part of those materials wrought up and 
manufactured; in which case their price is 
augmented by the wages of the workmen, and 
the i>rofits of their masters or immediate em- 
ployers; secondly, by sending to it a part both 
of tlic rude and manufactured produce, either 
of other countries, or of distant parts of the 
-aine country, imported into the town; in 
which ca.so, too, the original price of those 
goods is augmented by the w^ages of the car- 
riers or sailors, and by the profits of tlie mer- 
chants who employ them. In what is gained 
upon the first of those two branches of com- 
merce consists the advantage which the towTi 
makes by its manufactures; in what is gained 

'See Madox, Firma Burgi, p. 26, etc. 
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upon the second, the advantage of its inland 
and foreign tracle The images of the work- 
men, and the profits of their different em- 
ployers, make up the whole of what is gamed 
upon both Whdte\er regulations therefore, 
tend to increase those wages and profits be- 
yond what they otherwise would be, tend to 
enable the town to purchase with a smaller 
quantity of its labour, the produce of a great- 
er quantity of the labour of the country They 
gi\e the traders and artificers in the town an 
advantage over the landlords, fanners, and 
labourers in the country, and break down 
that natural equality which would otheiwise 
take place in the commerce which is carried 
on between them The whole annual produce 
of the labour of the societv is annually divided 
between those two different Nets of j^eople 
By means of those regulations a greater share 
of it IS given to the inhibitants of the town 
than would otherwise fall to them, and a less 
to those of the country 

The price which the town really pays for 
the provisions and materials annually im- 
ported into it is the quantity of manufac- 
tures and other goods annually exported from 
it The dearer the latter are sold the cheaper 
the tormc»* are bought The industry ot the 
town becomes more, and that of the country 
less advantageous 

That the industry which is carried on in 
towns is, everywhere in KurojK. more ad- 
vantageous than that which is carried on in 
the country, without entering into any very 
nice computations we may satisfy oui selves 
by one very simple and obvious observation 
In every country of Europe we find, at least, a 
hundred jieople who have acquired greaffor- 
tunes from small beginnings by trade and 
manufactures, the industry which properly 
belongs to towns for one who has done so 
by that which properly belongs to the coun- 
try, the raising of rucle produce by the im- 
provement and cultivation of land Industry, 
therefore must be better rewarded, the wages 
of labour and the profits of stock must evi- 
dently be greater in the one situation than 
in the other But stock and labour naturally 
seek the most advantageous employment 
They naturally therefore, resort as much as 
they can to the town, and desert the country 

The inhabitants of a town, being collected 
into one place, can easily combine ogether 
The most msignificant trades carried on m 
towns have accordingly, in some place or 
other, been incorporated, and even where 
they have never been incorporated, yet the 
corporation spirit, the jealousy of strangers, 
the aversion to take apprentices, or to com- 
municate the secret of their trade, generally 
prevail m them, and often teach them, by 
voluntary associations and agreements, to 
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prevent that free competition which they can- 
not prohibit by bye laws The trades w hich 
employ but a small number of hands run most 
easily into such combinations Half a dozen 
wool com tiers jierhaps, are necessary to keep 
a thousand spinners and weavers at woik By 
combining not to take apprentices they can 
not only engross the employment, but reduce 
the whole manufacture into a sort of slavery 
to themselves, and raise the price ot their la- 
bour much above what is due to the nature 
of their work 

The inhabitants of the country, dispersed 
in distant places, cannot easily combine to- 
gether They have not only never been in- 
corporated but the corporation spirit never 
has prevailed among them No apprentice 
ship has evei been thought necessary to epud- 
ify foi husliandrv the gre it trade of the conn 
try After what are called the fine aits, and 
the liberal professions however, there is per- 
haps no trade which requires so git it a van 
cty of knowledge ind cxptiicncc I he mmi 
merablc volumes which have bttn written 
upon it m all languages miy satisfy us that, 
among the wisest *ind most leinitd nations, 
it has never been rtginled as a miLtcr very 
easily understood \nd iroin iM those volumes 
we shall m vain ittempt to colkc I that knowl- 
edge of its various and com])li( ated opeia 
tions, which is coinmoiily possessed even by 
the comiiion larrntr how contemptuously so 
ever the very conic nipliblc authors of some oi 
them may sometimes affect to speak ol him 
There is scaicc anv coinmoa mtc hanic tr ulc 
on the contrarv, ot which all the opciatioiis 
mtiy not be as complctclv and distinctly cx 
plained m a p imphlct of a very w page s, as 
it IS possible tor words illustrated by figures 
to explain them In the history of the arts 
now publishing by the French \i nieiny of 
Sciences, several of them arc .actually ex 
plained m this manner I he direction of oper 
ations besides which must be v iricd with 
every change of the w cither as well as with 
many othei .iccidcnts requires much more 
judgment and discretion than that of those 
which are always the same or veiy neaily 
the same 

Not only the art of the farmer, the gen 
eral direction of the operations of husbandry, 
but many inferior branches of country la 
hour require much more skill and experience 
than the greater part of mechanic trades T he 
man who works upon brass and iron, woiks 
with instruments and upon inateiials of which 
the temper is always the same, or very nearly 
the same But the man who ploughs the 
ground with a te.im of horses or oxen w orks 
with instruments of which the health, 
st ength, and temper, are very different upon 
diTerent occasions The condition of the ma- 
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teriaJs which he works upon, too, is as vari- 
able as that of the instruinents which he works 
with, and both require to be managed with 
much judgment and discretion. The common 
ploughman, though generally regarded as the 
])aitern of stupidity and ignorance, is schlom 
defective in this judgmenl and discretion. He 
is less accustomed, indeed, to social inter- 
course than the mechanic who lives in a 
town. His voice and language are more un- 
couth and more difficult to be understood by 
those who are not used to them. His under- 
standing, however, being accustomed to con- 
.sider a greater variety of objects, is general- 
ly much superior to that of the other, whose 
whole attention from morning till night is 
commonly occupied in performing one or two 
very simple operations. How much the lower 
ranks of jieople in the country are really su- 
perior to those of the town is well known to 
every man whom either business or curiosity 
has led to coinerse much with both In riiiiia 
and Indostan accordingly both the rank and 
the wages of country labourers are said to be 
superior to those of the greater part of artifi- 
cers and manufacturers They w^ould probably 
be so everywhcj^ if corporation laws and the 
corporation spirit Old not prevent it. 

The superiority which the industry of the 
towns has everywhere in Europe over that of 
the country is not altogether owing to cor- 
porations and corporation laws. It U sup- 
ported by many other regulations. The high 
duties upon foreign manufactures aiul upon 
all goods imported by alien merchants, all 
teml to the same purpose. Corporation laws 
enable the inhabitants of towns to raise their 
prices, without fearing to be undersold by the 
free com|>etition of their own countrymen. 
Those other regulations secure them equally 
against that of foreigners. The enhancement 
of price iH’casioned by both is ev'crv where fi- 
nally paid by the landlords, larmcrs, and la- 
bourers of the country, who have seldom op- 
posed the establislmient of such monopolies. 
They have commonly neither inclination nor 
fitness to enter into combinations: and the 
clamour and soydiistry of merchants and man- 
ufa<*turers easily persuade them that the pri- 
vate interest of a part, and of a sidionlinate 
part of the .society, is the general interest of 
the whole. 

In Great Britain the sui)eriority of the in- 
dustry of the towns over that of the eounlpr 
seems to have been greater formerly than in 
the present times. The wages of country la- 
bour approach nearer to those of manufactur- 
ing labour, and the profits of stock employed 
in agriculture to tho.se of tra<ling and manu- 
facturing stock, than they are said to hav^e 
done in the last century, or in the beginning 
of the present. This change may be regarded 


as the nece.s.sary, though very late consequence 
of the extraordinary encouragement given to 
the industry of the towns. The .stock accu- 
mulated in them comes in time to be so great 
that it can no longer be employed with the 
ancient profit in that .species of industry which 
is peculiar to them. That industry has its 
limits like every other; and the increase of 
stock, by increasing the competition, neces- 
sarily reduces the profit. The lowering of 
profit in the town forces out stock to the 
country, where, by creating a new demand 
for country labour, it neces.sarily raises its 
wage.s. It then spreads itself, if I may say so, 
over the face of the land, and by being em- 
ployed in agriculture is in part restored to the 
country, at the expense of which, in a great 
measure, it had originally been accumulated 
in llic town. That everywhere in Europe the 
greatest improvements of the country have 
been owing to such overflow' ings of the stock 
originally accumulated in the town.s, I .shall 
endeavour to show liereafter: and at the same 
time to rlemoji^trate that, though some coun- 
tries have by this course attained to a con- 
siderable degree of opulence, it is in itself nec- 
essarily slow, uncertain, liable to be disturbed 
and interrupted by innumerable accidents, 
and in every res|xjct contrary to the order of 
nature and of reason. The interests, prejudiees, 
laws and customs, which have giv^en <)ccasion 
to it, I shall endeavour to explain as fully and 
d’ tinctly as I can in the third and fourth 
books of this Tn(|uiry. 

People of the '?ame trade seldom meet to- 
gether, even for meriiment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against 
the public, or in some contrivance to raise 
prices It is impossible indeed to prevent such 
meetings, by arv law which either could be 
executed, or wc. ild be consistent w’ith liberty 
and justice But though the law cannot hin- 
der people of the same trade from sometimes 
assembling together, it ought to do nothing 
to facilitate sucli assemblies, much lesj, to 
render them necessary. 

A regulation which obliges all those of the 
same tra»le in a particular town to enter their 
names and plact's of abode in a public register, 
facilitates such assemblie.s. It connects indi- 
viduals who might never otherwise be known 
to one another, and gives ev'ery man of the 
trade a direction where to find ev’ery other 
' lan of it. 

A regulation which enables tho.se of the 
same trade to tax them.selves in order to pro- 
vide for their poor, their sick, their widows 
ami orphans, by giving them a common inter- 
est to manage, renders such assemblies nec- 
essary. 

An incorporation not only renders them 
nece.s.sary, but makes the act of the majority 
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binding upon the whole. In a free trade an 
effectual combination cannot be established 
but by the unanimous consent of every single 
trader, and it cannot last longer than every 
single trader continues of the same mine!. 
The majority of a corporation can enact a 
bye-law with proper penalties, which will limit 
the competition more effectually and more du- 
rably than any voluntary combination what- 
ever. 

The pretence that corporations are neces- 
sary for the letter government of the trade 
is without any foundation. The real and effec- 
tual discipline which is exercised over a work- 
man is not that of his corporation, but that 
of his customers. It is the fear of losing their 
employment which restrains his frauds and 
corrects his negligence. An exclusive corpora- 
tion neces.sari!y weakens the force of this dis- 
cipline. A particular set of workmen must then 
he employed, let them behave well or ill. It 
is upon this account that in many large in- 
corporated towns no tolerable workmen are 
to be found, even in some of the most neces- 
sary trades. If you would have your work 
tolerably executed, it must be done in the 
suburbs, where the workmen, having no ex- 
clusive privilege, have nothing but their char- 
acter to depend upon, and you must then 
smuggle it into the town as well as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of 
Europe, by restraining the competition in 
some employments to a smaller number than 
would otherwise be disposed to enter into 
them, occasions a very important inequality 
in the whole of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the different employments of labour 
and stock. 

Secondly, the policy of Europe, by increas- 
ing the competition in some employments 
beyond what it naturally would be, occasions 
another inequality of an opposite kind in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the different employments of labour and 
stock. 

It has been considered as of so much im- 
portance that a proper number of young peo- 
ple should be educated for certain professions, 
that sometimes the public and sometimes 
the piety of private founders have establish- 
ed many pensions, scholarships, exhibitions, 
bursaries, etc., for this purpose, which draw 
many more people into those tradea than 
could otherwise pretend to follow them. In 
all Christian countries, I believe, the educa- 
tion of the greater part of churchmen is paid 
for in this manner. Very few of them are 
educated altogether at their own expense. The 
long, tedious, and expensive education, there- 
fore, of those who are, will not always procure 
them a suitable reward, the church Mng 
crowded with people who, in order to get 


employment, are willing to accept of a much 
smaller recompense than what such an educa- 
tion would otherwise have entitled them to; 
and in this manner the competition of the 
poor takes away the reward of the rich. It 
would be indecent, no doubt, to compare ei- 
ther a curate or a chaplain with a j'ourney- 
man in any common trade. The pay of a cu- 
rate or chaplain, however, may very properly 
be considered as of the same nature with the 
wages of a journeyman. They are, all three, 
paiil for their work according to the contract 
which they may happen to make with their 
respective superiors. Till after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, five merks, contain- 
ing about as much silver as ten pounds of our 
present money, was in England the usual pay 
of a curate or a stipendiary parish priest, as 
we find it regulated by the decrees of several 
different national councils. At the same pe- 
riod fourpence a day, containing the same 
quantity of silver as a shilling of our present 
money, was declared to be the pay of a mas- 
ter mason, and threepence a day, equal to 
ninepence of our present money, that of a 
journeyman mason The wages of botli the.se 
labourers, therefore, supposing them to have 
been constantly employed, were much supe- 
rior to those of the curate. The wages of the 
master mason, supposing him to have been 
without employment one third of the year, 
would liave fully equalled them. By the 12th 
of Queen Anne, c. 12, it is declared, “That 
whercsis for want of sufficient maintenance 
and encouragement to curates, the cures have 
in several places been meanly supplied, the 
bishop is, therefore, empowered to appoint 
by writing under his hand an<l seal a sufficient 
certain stipend or allowance, not exceeding 
fifty and not less than twenty pounds a year.” 
Forty pounds a year is reckoned at present 
very good pay for a curate, and notwithstand- 
ing this Act of Tarliament there are many 
curacies under twenty pounds a year. There 
are journeymen shoemakers in London who 
earn forty pounds a year, and there is scarce 
an industrious workman of any kind in that 
metropolis who does not earn more than 
twenty. This last sum indeed docs not ex- 
ceed what is frequently earned by common 
labourers in many country parishes. When- 
ever the law has attempted to jregulate the 
wages of workmen, it has always been rather 
to lower them than to raise them. But the 
law has upon many occasions siltcmpted to 
raise the wages of curates, and fof the dignity 
of the church, to oblige the rectors of par- 
ishes to give them more than the wretched 
maintenance which they themselves might 
be willing to accept of. And in both cases the 
law seems to have been equally ineffectual, 
the Statute of Labourers, 25 Ed. m. 
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and has never either been able to raise the 
wages of curates, or to sink those of labour- 
ers to the degree that was intended; because 
it has never been able to hinder either the 
one from being willing to accept of less than 
the legal allowance, on account of the indi- 
gence of their situation and the multitude 
of their competitors; or the other from receiv- 
ing more, on account of the contrary comf>eti- 
tion of those who expected to derive either 
profit or pleasure from employing them. 

The great benefices and other ecclesiastical 
dignities support the honour of the church, 
notwithstanding the mean circumstance of 
some of its inferior meml>crs. The respect 
paid to the profession, too, makes some com- 
pensation even to them for the meanness of 
their pecuniary recompense. In England, and 
in all Roman Catholic countries, the lottery 
of the church is in reality much more advanta- 
geous than is necessary. The example of the 
churches of Scotland, of Geneva, and of sev- 
eral other Protestant churches, may satisfy 
us that in so creditable a profession, in which 
education is so easily procured, the hopes 
of much more moderate benefices will draw 
a sufficient nuicbcr of learned, decent, and 
resfiec table men into holy orders 

In professions in which there are no bene- 
fices, such as law and physic, if an equal pio- 
portion of fieople were educated at the public 
expense, the conqjetition ^ould sexm be so 
great as to sink \cr> much their pecuniary 
reward It might then not be worth any man’s 
while to educate his son to either of those 
professions at his own expense They w^ould 
be entirely abandoned to such as had liecn 
educated by those public charities, whose 
numbers and ncj'essilies would oblige tliem 
in general to content thcmscKcs with a very 
miserable recompense, to the entire degrada- 
tion of the now respectable professions of law 
and physic. 

That unprosperous race of men commonly 
called men of letters are pretty much in the 
situation w'hich lawyers and physicians prob- 
ably would be in upon the foregoing sujiposi- 
tion In every part of Europe tlie greater part 
of them have been educated for the church, 
but have been hindered by different reasons 
from entering into holy orders They have 
generally, therefore, been educated at the pub- 
lic expense, and their numbers arc everywhere 
so great as commonly to reduce the price of 
their labour to a very paltry recompense 

Before the invention of the art of printing, 
the only employment by which a man of let- 
ters could make anything by his talents was 
that of a public or private teacher, or by 
communicating to' other people the curious 
and useful knowledge which he had acquired 
himself: and this is still surely a more hon- 


ourable, a more useful, and in general even 
a more profitable employment than that other 
of writing for a bookseller, to which the art 
of printing has given occasion The lime and 
study, the genius, knowledge, and application 
requisite to qualify an eminent teacher of the 
sciences, are at least equal to what is necessary 
for the greatest practitioners in law and 
phycic But the usual reward of the eminent 
teacher bears no proportion to that of the 
lawyer or physician; because the trade of the 
one is crowded with indigent people who have 
been brought up to it at the public expense; 
whereas those of the other two are encum- 
bered with very few who have not been edu- 
cated at their own The usual recompense, 
how'cver, of public and private teachers, small 
as it may appear, would undoubtedly be less 
than it is, if the competition of those yet more 
indigent men of letters who write for bread 
was not taken out of the market. Before the 
invention of the art of printing, a scholar and 
a beggar seem to have been terms very nearly 
synonymous The different governors of the 
universities before that time appear to have 
often granted licences to their scholars to beg 
In ancient times, before any charities of 
this kind had lieen established for the educa- 
tion of indigent people to the learned profes- 
sions, the rewards of eminent teachers appear 
to have been much more considerable Iso- 
crates, in what is called his discourse against 
the sophists, reproaches the teachers of his 
own times with inconsistency “They make 
the most magnificent promises to their schol- 
ars,” says he, “and undertake to teach them 
to be wdse, to be happy, and to be just, and 
in return for so important a sersdee they stip- 
ulate the paltry reward of four or fi\ e minse. 
They who teach wisdom,” continues he, 
“ought certainly to be wise themselves, but 
if any man w^ere to sell such a bargain for 
such a price, he would be con^icted of the 
most evident folly ” He certainly d(x*s not 
mean here to exaggerate the reward, and w^e 
may lie assured that it wras not less than he 
represents it. Four minse were equal to thir- 
teen pounds six shillings and eightpence: five 
mina3 to sixteen pounds thirteen shillings and 
fourpence Something not less than the laig- 
est of those tw’^o sums, therefore, must at that 
time have been u.sually paid to the most emi- 
nent teachers at Athens Isocrates himself de- 
manded ten mime, or thirty-three pounds six 
shillings and eightpence, from each scholar. 
When he taught at Athens, he is said to have 
had a hundred scholars I understand this 
to l^ the number whom he taught at one time, 
or who attended w’hat we could call one course 
of lectures, a number which will not appear 
extraonlinary from so great a city to so fa- 
mous a teacher, who taught, too, what was 
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at that time the most fashionable of all sci- 
ences, rhetoric. He must have made, therefore, 
by each course of lectures, a thousand minse, 
or 6s. 8d. A thousand minse, according- 

ly, is said by Plutarch in anotlier place, to 
have been his Didactron, or usual price of 
teaching. Many other eminent teachers in 
those times appear to have acquired great 
fortunes. Gorgias made a present to the tem- 
ple of Delphi of his own statue in solid gold. 
We must not, I presume, suppose that it was 
as large as the life. His way of living, as well 
as that of Ilippias and Protagoras, two other 
eminent teachers of those times, is represented 
by Plato as splendid even to ostentation. Plato 
himself is said to have lived with a good deal 
of magnificence. Aristotle, after having been 
tutor to Alexander, and most munificently 
rewarded, as it is universally agreed, both by 
him and his father Philip, thought it worth 
while, notwithstanding, to return to Athens, 
in order to resume the teaching of his school. 
Teachers of the sciences were probably in 
those times less common than they came to 
be in an age or two afterwards, when the com- 
petition had probably somewhat reduced both 
the price of their labour and the admiration 
for their persons. The most eminent of them, 
however, appear always to have enjoyed a 
degree of consideration much superior to any 
of the like profession in the pre.sent times. 
The Athenians sent Carneades the Academic, 
and Diogenes the Stoic, upon a solemn em- 
bassy to Rome: and though their city had 
then declined from its former grandeur, it 
was still an indey^endent and considerable 
republic. Carneades, too, was a Babylonian 
by birth, and as there never was a people more 
jealous of admitting foreigneys to public offices 
than the Athenians, their consideration for 
him must have been very grciit. 

This inequality is upon the whole, perhaps, 
rather advantageous thiin hurtful to the pub- 
lic. It may somewhat degrade the profession 
of a public teacher; but the cheapness of liter- 
ary education is surely an advantage which 
greatly overbalances this trifling inconven- 
iency. The public, too, might derive still 
greater benefit from it, if the constitution of 
those schools and colleges, in which education 
is carried on, was more reasonable than it is 
at present through the greater part of Europe. 

Thirdly, the policy of Europe, by obstruct- 
ing the free circulation of labour and stock 
both from employment to employment, and 
from place to place, occasions in some cases 
a very incovenient inequality in the whole of 
the advantages and disadvantages of their 
different employments. 

The Statute of Apprenticeship obstructs 
the free circulation of labour from one em- 
ployment to another, even in the same place. 
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The exclusive privileges of corporations ob- 
struct it from one place to another, even in 
the same employment. 

It frequently hapyiens that while high wages 
are given to the workmen in one manufac- 
ture, those in another are obliged to cemtent 
themselves wuth bare subsistence. The one 
is in an advancing state, and has, therefore, 
a continual demand for new hands: the other 
is in a declining state, and the superabun- 
daiK*e of hands is continually increasing. Those 
tw^o manufactures may sometimes be in the 
same town, and sometimes in the same neigh- 
bourhood, without being able to lend the 
least assistance to one another. The Statute 
of Apprenticeship may opy)ose it in the one 
case, and both that anil an exclusive cor- 
poration in the other. In many different man- 
ufactures, however, the operations are so 
much alike, that the workmen could easily 
change trades wuth one another, if those ab- 
surd laws did not hinder them. The arts of 
weaving plain linen ancl plain silk, for exam- 
ple, are almost entirely the same. That of 
weaving plain w^oollen is somewhat different; 
but the difference is so insignificant that ei- 
ther a linen or a silk w’caver might l>ecome 
a tolerable workman in a very few days. 
If any of those three capital manufactures, 
therefore, were decaying, the workmen might 
find a resource in one of the other two which 
was in a more prosperous condition; and their 
wages would neither rise too high in the 
thriving, nor sink too low in the tlecaying 
manufacture. Tlie linen mamifaclure indeecl 

is, in England, by a particular statute, open 
to everybody; but as it is not much culti- 
vated through the greater part of the coun- 
try, it can afford no general resource to the 
workmen of other clecaying manufactures, 
who, wherever the Statute of Apprenticeship 
takes place, have no other choice but either 
to come upon the parish, or to work as com- 
mon labourers, for which, by their habits, 
they arc much worse qualified than for any 
sort of manufacture that bears any resem- 
blance to their own. They generally, there- 
fore, choose to come upon the parish. 

Whatever obstructs the free circulation 
of labour from one employment to another 
obstructs that of stock likewise; the (pian- 
tity of stock which can be employed in any 
branch of business depending very much 
upon that of the labour which can be em- 
ployed in it. Corporation laws, however, 
give less obstruction to the free circulation 
of stock from one place to another than to 
that of labour. It is everywhere much easier 
for a wealthy merchant to obtain the privi- 
lege of trading in a town corporate, than for 
a poor artificer to obtain that of working in 

it. 
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The obstruction which corporation laws 
give to the free circulation of labour is com- 
mon, I believe, to every part of Europe. That 
which is given to it by the Poor Laws is, so 
far as I know, peculiar to England. It con- 
sists in the difficulty which a poor man finds 
in obtaining a settlement, or even in being 
allowed to exercise his industry in any parish 
but that to which he belongs. It is the labour 
of artificers and manufacturers only of which 
the free circulation is obstructed by corpora- 
tion laws. The difficulty of obtaining settle- 
ments obstructs even that of common labour. 
It may be worth while to give some account 
of the rise, progress, and present state of 
this tlisorder, the greatest perhaps of an> in 
the police of England. 

When by the destruction of monasteries 
the poor had been deprived of the charity of 
those religious houses, after some other in- 
effectujil attempts for their relief, it was 
enacted by the 43rd of Elizabeth, c. 2, that 
every parish should be bound to provide for 
its oun poor; and that overseers of the poor 
should be annually appointed, who, with the 
churchwardens, should raise by a parish rate 
competent sums jur this purpose. 

By this statute the necessity of providing 
for their own poor was indispensably im- 
posed upon every parish, ^^ho were to be 
cfinsidered as the poor of each parish liecame, 
therefore, a question of some importance. 
This question, after some variation, was at 
last determined by the 13th and 14th of 
Charles II when it w'as enacted, that forty 
<la>s’ undisturbed residen<*e should gain any 
person a settlement in any parish, but that 
within that time it sliouhl be law’ful for two 
justices of the peace, u]>oii complaint made 
by the churchwardens or overseers of the 
poor, to remove any new inhabitant to the 
parish where he was last legally .settled; un- 
less he either rented a tenement of ten pounds 
a year, or couhl give such .security tor the 
discharge of the parish where he was then 
living, as those justices should judge suffi- 
cient. 

Some frauds, it is said, w'cre committed in 
consequence of this statute; parish officers 
sometimes bribing their own poor to go 
clandestinely to another ])arish, and by keep- 
ing themselves concealed for forty days to 
gain a .settlement there, to the discharge of 
that to which tliey properly belonged. It 
was enacted, therefore, by the 1st of James 
II that the forty days’ undisturbed residence 
of any person nece.ssary to gain a settlement 
should be accounted only from the time of 
his delivering notice in writing, of the place 
of his abode and the numl>er of his family, 
to one of the churchwardens or overseers of 
the parish where he came to dwell. 
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But parish officers, it seems, were not al- 
ways more hone.st with regard to their own, 
than they had Ijeen with regard to other 
parishes, and sometimes connived at such in- 
trusions, receiving the notice, and taking no 
proi>er steps in consequence of it. As every 
person in a parish, therefore, was supposed 
to have an interest to prevent as much as 
possible their being burdened by such in- 
truders, it was further enacted by the 3rd 
of William III that the forty days’ residence 
should be accounted only from the publica- 
tion of such notice in wTiting on Sunday in 
the church, immediately after divine .service. 

“After all,” .says Doctor Burn, “this kind 
of settlement, by continuing forty days after 
publication of notice in writing, is very sel- 
dom obtained; and the design of the acts is 
not so much for gaining of settlements, as 
for the avoiding of them, by persons coming 
into a parish clandestinely: for the giving of 
notice is only putting a force upon the parish 
to remove. But if a person’s situation is such, 
that it is doubtful whether he is actually re- 
movable or not, he shall by giving of notice 
comi^l the parish either to allow him a settle- 
ment uncontested, by suffering him to con- 
tinue foity days; or, by removing him, to try 
the right.” 

This statute, therefore, rendered it almost 
impracticable for a poor man to gain a new 
settlement in the old way. by forty days* in- 
habitancy But that it might not appear to 
preclude altogether the common people of 
one parish from ever establishing themselves 
with security in another, it appointed four 
other w'ays by which a settlement might be 
gained without any notice delivered or pub- 
liNhcd The fir'll was, by being taxed to parish 
rates and paying them; the second, by lieing 
elected into an annual parish office, and serv- 
ing in it a year; the third, by serv ing an ap- 
prenticeship in the parish, the fourth, by be- 
ing hired into service there for a vear, and 
continuing in the same service during the 
wdiolc of it. 

Nobody can gain a settlement by either of 
the two first ways, but by the public deed 
of the whole pari.«h, who are too well aware 
of the consequences to adopt any new-comer 
who has nothing but his labour to support 
him, either by taxing him to parish rates, or 
by electing him into a parish office. 

No married man can well gain any .settle- 
ment in cither of the tw’o last ways. An ap- 
prentice is scarce ever married; and it is ex- 
pressly enacted that no married Servian t shall 
gain any settlement by being hired for a year. 
The principal effect of introducing settlement 
by service has been to put out in a great meas- 
ure the old fashion of hiring for a year, which 
before had been so customary in England^ 
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that even at this day, if no particular term 
is agreed upon, the law intends that every 
servant is hired for a year. But masters are 
not always willing to give their servants a 
settlement by hiring them in this manner; and 
servants are not always willing to be so hired, 
because, as every last settlement discharges 
all the foregoing, they might thereby lo% 
their original settlement in the places of their 
nativity, the habitation of their parents and 
relations. 

No independent workman, it is evident, 
whether labourer or artificer, is likely to gain 
any new settlement either by apprenticeship 
or by service. When such a person, therefore, 
carried his industry to a new parish, he was 
liable to be removed, how healthy and indus- 
trious soever, at the caprice of any church- 
warden or overseer, unless he either rented a 
tenement of ten pounds a year, a thing impos- 
sible for one who has nothing but his labour 
to live by; or could give such security for the 
discharge of the parish as two justices of the 
peace should judge sufficient. What security 
they shall require, indeed, is left altogether to 
their discretion; but they cannot well require 
less than thirty pounds, it having been enact- 
ed that the purchase even of a freehold estate 
of less than thirty pounds’ value shall not 
gain any person a settlement, as not being 
sufficient for the discharge of the parish. But 
this is a security which scarce any man who 
lives by labour can give; and much greater 
security is frequently demanded. 

In order to restore in some measure that 
free circulation of labour which those differ- 
ent statutes had almost entirely taken away, 
the invention of certificates was fallen upon. 
By the 8th and 9th of William III it was 
enacted that if any person should bring a 
certificate from the parish where he was last 
legally settled, subscribed by the churchwar- 
dens and overseers of the poor, and allowed 
by two ju.stices of the peace, that every other 
parish should be obliged to receive him; that 
he should not be removable merely upon ac- 
count of his being likely to become charge- 
able, but only upon his becoming actually 
chargeable, and that then the parish which 
granted the certificate should obliged to 
pay the expense both of his maintenance and 
of his removal. And in order to give the most 
perfect security to the parish where such cer- 
tificated man should come to reside, it was 
further enacted by the same statute that he 
should gain no settlement there by any means 
whatever, except either by renting a tenement 
of ten pounds a year, or by serving upon his 
own account in an annual parish office for one 
whole year; and consequently neither by no- 
tice, nor by service, nor by apprenticeship, 
nor by paying parish rates. By the 12th of 
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Queen Anne, too, stat. 1, c. 18, it was further 
enacted that neither the servants nor appren- 
tices of such certificated man should ^in any 
settlement in the parish where he resided un- 
der such certificate. 

Ilow far this invention has restored that 
free circulation of labour which the preced- 
ing statutes had almost entirely taken away, 
we may learn from the following very judi- 
cious observation of Doctor Bum. “It is ob- 
vious,” says he, “that there are divers good 
reasons for requiring certificates with persons 
coming to settle in any place; namely, that 
jiersons residing under them can gain no set- 
tlement, neither by apprenticeship, nor by 
service, nor by giving notice, nor by paying 
parish rates; that they can settle neither ap- 
prentices nor servants; that if they become 
chargeable, it is certainly known whither to 
remove them, and the parish shall be paid for 
the removal, and for their maintenance in 
the meantime; and that if they fall sick, and 
cannot be removed, the parish which gave 
the certificate must maintain them: none of 
all which can be without a certificate. Which 
reasons will hold proportionably for parishes 
not granting certificates in ordinary cases; for 
it is far more than an equal chance, but that 
they will have the certificated persons again, 
and in a worse condition.” The moral of this 
observation seems to be that certificates 
ought always to be required by the parish 
where any poor man comes to reside, and that 
they ought very seldom to be granted by that 
which he proposes to lea ve.^‘ Inhere is some- 
what of hardship in this matter of certifi- 
cates,” says the same very intelligent author 
in his History of the Poor Laws, “by putting 
it in the power of a parish officer to imprison 
a man as it were for life; however inconven- 
ient it may be for him to continue at that 
place where he has had the misfortune to ac- 
quire what is called a settlement, or whatever 
advantage he may propose to himself by liv- 
ing elsewhere.” 

Though a certificate carries along with it 
no testimonial of good behaviour, and certifies 
nothing but that the person belongs to the 
parish to w^hich he really docs belong, it is al- 
together di.scretionary in the parish officers 
either to grant or to refu.se it, A mandamus 
was once moved for, says Doctor Burn, to 
compel the churchwardens and overseers to 
sign a certificate; but the court of King’s 
Bench rejected the motion as a very strange 
attempt. 

The very unequal price of labour which we 
frequently find in England in places at no 
great distance from one another is probably 
owing to the obstruction which the law of 
settlements gives to a poor man who would 
carry his industry from one parish to another 
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without a certificate. A single man, indeed, 
who is healthy and industrious, may some- 
times reside by sufferance without one; but a 
man with a wife and family who should at- 
tempt to do so would in most parishes be 
sure of being removed, and if the single man 
should afterwards marry, he would generally 
be removed likewise. The scarcity of hands 
in one parish, therefore, cannot always be re- 
lieved by their superabundance in another, as 
it is constantly in Scotland, and, I believe, 
in all other countries where there is no diffi- 
culty of settlement. In such countries, though 
wages may sometimes rise a little in the 
neighbourhood of a great town, or wherever 
else there is an extraordinary demand for 
labour, and sink gradually as the distance 
from such places increases, till they fall back 
to the common rate of the country; yet we 
never meet with those sudden and unaccount- 
able differences in the wages of neighbouring 
places which we sometimes find in England, 
where it is often more difficult for a poor man 
to pass the artificial boundary of a parish 
than an arm of the sea or a ridge of high 
mountains, natural boundaries which some- 
times separate vLt> distinctly different rates 
of wages in other countries. 

To remove a man who has committed no 
miMlemeauour from the parish where he 
chooses to reside is an evident violation of 
natural liberty and justice. The common peo- 
ple of England, however, so jealous of their 
liberty, but like the common people of most 
other countries never rightly understanding 
wherein it consists, have now for more than a 
century together suffered themselves to be 
exposed to this oppression without a remedy. 
Though men of reflection, too, have some- 
times complained of the law of settlements 
as a public grievance; yet it has never been 
the object of any general popular clamour, 
such as that again.st general warrants, an 
abusive practice undoubtedly, but such a one 
as was not likely to occa.sion any general op- 
pression. There is scarce a poor man in Eng- 
land of forty years of age, 1 will venture to 
say, who has not in some part of his life felt 
himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill- 
contrived law of settlements. 

I shall conclude this long chapter wdth ob- 
serving that, though anciently it was usual to 
rate wages, first by general laws extending 
over the whole kingdom, and afterwards by 
particular orders of the justices of peace in 
every particular county, both these practices 
have now gone entirely into disuse. “By the 
experience of above four hundred years,” ^»ays 
Doctor Bum, “it seems time to lay aside all 
endeavours to bring under strict^ regulations, 
what in its own nature seems incapable of 
minute limitation; for if all persons in the 


same kind of work were to receive equal 
wages, there would be no emulation, and no 
room left for industry or ingenuity.” 

Particular Acts of Parliament, however, 
still attempt sometimes to regulate wages in 
particular trades and in particular places. 
Thus the 8th of George III prohibits under 
heavy penalties all master tailors in London, 
and five miles round it, from giving, and their 
workmen from accepting, more than tw'o shil- 
lings and &evenf)ence halfpenny a day, except 
in the case of a general mourning. Whenever 
the legi.slature attempts to regidate the differ- 
ences between masters and their workmen, its 
counsellors are always the masters. When the 
rcgidation, therefore, is in favour of the work- 
men, it is always just and equitable; but it is 
sometimes otherwise when in favour of the 
masters. Thus the law which obliges the mas- 
ters in several different trades to pay their 
workmen in money and not in goods is quite 
just and equitable. It imposes no real hard- 
ship upon the masters. It only obliges them to 
pay that value in money, which they pretend- 
ed to pay, but did not always really pay, in 
goods. This law is in favour of the workmen: 
but the 8th of George III is in favour of the 
masters. When masters combine together in 
order to reduce the wages of their workmen, 
they commonly enter into a private bond or 
agreement not to give more than a certain 
wage under a certain penalty. Were the work- 
men to enter into a contrary combination of 
the same kind, not to accept of a certain wage 
under a certain penalty, the law would punish 
them very severely; and if it dealt impartially, 
it would treat the masters in the same man- 
ner. But the 8th of George III enforces by 
law that very icgulation wffiich masters some- 
times attempt to establish by such combina- 
tions. The complaint of the workmen, that it 
puts the ablest and most industrious upon the 
same footing with an ordinary workman, 
seems perfectly well founded. 

In ancient times, too, it was u.sual to at- 
tempt to regulate the profits of merchants 
and other dealers, by rating the j^rice both 
of provisions and other goods. The assize of 
bread is, so far as I know, the only remnant 
of this ancient usage. Wliere there is an ex- 
clusive corporation, it may perhaps be proper 
to regulate the price of the first neces.sary of 
life. Bui where there is none, the competition 
will regulate it much better than any assize. 
The method of fixing the assize of bread es- 
tablished by the 3 1st of George II could not 
be put in practice in Scotland, on account of 
a defect in the law; its execution depending 
upon the office of a clerk of the market, which 
does not exist there. This defect was not 
remedied till the 3rd of George III. The want 
of an assize occasioned no sensible inconven- 
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iency, and the establishment of one, in the 
few places wliere it has yet taken place, has 
produced no sensible advantage. In the great- 
er part of the towns of Scotland, however, 
there is an incorporation of bakers who claim 
exclusive privileges, though they are not very 
strictly guarded. 

The proportion between the different rates 
both of wages and profit in the different 
employments of labour and stock, seems not 
to be much affected, as has alrea<iy been ob- 
served, by the riches or poverty, the a<lvanc- 
ing, stationary, or declining state of the so- 
ciety. Such revolutions in the public welfare, 
though they affect the general rates both of 
wages and profit, must in the end affect them 
equally in all different employments. The pro- 
portion betw-ecn them, therefore, must re- 
main the same, and cannot well be altered, at 
least for any considerable time, by any such 
revolutions. 

CHAPTER XI 
0/ the Rent of Land 

Rent, considered as the price paid for the 
use of land, is naturally the highest which the 
tenant can afford to pay in the actual circum- 
stances of the land. In adjusting the terms of 
the lease, the landlord endeavours to leave 
him no greater share of the produce than 
what is sufficient to keep up the stock from 
which he furnishes the seed, pays the labour, 
and purchases and maintains the cattle and 
other instruments of husbandry, together with 
the ordinary profits of farming stock in the 
neighbourhood. This is evidently the smallest 
share with which the tenant can content hfm- 
self without being a loser, gnd the landlord 
seldom means to leave him any more. What- 
ever part of the produce, or, what is the same 
thing, whatever part of its price is over and 
above this share, he naturally endeavours to 
reserve to himself as the rent of his land, 
which is evidently the highest the tenant can 
afford to pay in the actual circumstances of 
the land. Sometimes, indeed, the liberality, 
more frequently the ignorance, of the land- 
lord, makes him accept of somewhat less than 
this portion; and sometimes too, though more 
rarely, the ignorance of the tenant makes him 
undertake to pay somewhat more, or to con- 
tent himself with somewhat less than the or- 
dinary profits of farming stock in the neigh- 
boiirho<^. This portion, however, may still be 
considered as the natural rent of land, or the 
rent for which it is naturally meant that land 
should for the most part be let. 

The rent of land, it may be thought, is fre- 
quently no more than a reasonable profit or 
interest for the stock laid out by the landlord 
upon its improvement. This, no doubt, may 
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be partly the case upon some occasions: for 
it can scarce ever be more than partly the 
case. The landlord demands a rent even for 
unimproved land, and the supposed interest 
or profit upon the expense of improvement is 
generally an addition to this original rent. 
Those improvements, besides, are not always 
made by the stock of the landlord, but some- 
times by that of the tenant. When the lease 
comes to be reiievred, however, the landlord 
commonly demands the same augmentation 
of rent as if they had been all made by his 
own. 

He sometimes demands rent for what is al- 
together incapable of human improvement. 
Kelp is a species of sea-weed, which, when 
burnt, yields an alkaline salt, useful for mak- 
ing glass, soap, and for several other pur- 
poses. It grows in several parts of Great Brit- 
ain, particularly in Scotland, upon such rocks 
only as lie within the high water mark, wdiich 
are h\ice every day covered with the sea, 
and of which the produce, therefore, was 
never augmented by hunuin industry. The 
lanrllord, however, whose estate is bounded 
by a kelp shore of this kind, demands a rent 
for it as mueh as for his corn fields 

The sea in the neighbourhood of the islands 
of Shetland is more than commonly abundant 
in fish, which makes a great part of the sub- 
sistence of their inhabitants. But in order to 
profit by the produce of the water, they must 
have a habitation upon the neighbouring land. 
The rent of tlie landlord is in proportion, not 
to what the fanner can make -by the land, but 
to what he can make both by the land and 
by the water. It is partly paid in sea-fish; and 
one of the very few instances in which rent 
makes a part of the price of that commodity 
is to be found in that country. 

The rent of the land, therefore, considered 
as the price paid for the use of the land, is 
naturally a monopoly price. It is not at all 
proportioned to what the landlord may have 
laid out upon the improvement of the land, 
or to what he can afford to take; but to what 
the farmer can afford to give. 

Such parts only of the produce of land can 
commonly be brought to market of which the 
ordinary price is sufficient to replace the stock 
which must be employed in Winging them 
thither, together with its ordinary profits. If 
the ordinary price is more than this, the sur- 
plus part of it will naturally go to the rent 
of land. If it is not more, though the commod- 
ity may be brought to market, it can afford 
no rent to the landlord. WhetWr the price is 
or is not more dei)ends upon the demand. 

There are some parts of the produce of land 
for which the demand must always be such 
as to afford a greater price than what is suffi- 
dent to bring them to market; and there are 
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others for which it either may or may not be is high or low; a great deal more, or very lit- 
such as to afford this greater price. The for- tie more, or no more, than what is sufficient 
mer must always afford a rent to the land- to pay those wages and profit, that it affords 
lord The latter sometimes may, and some- a high rent, or a low rent, or no rent at aU 

times may not, according to different tircum- The particular consideration, first, of those 

stances ^ parts of the produce of land which always 

Kent, it is to be observed, therefore, enters afford some rent, secondly, of those which 

into the composition of the price of commod- sometimes may and sometimes may not afford 
ities in a different \^ay from wages and profit rent, and, thirdly, of the variations which, in 
High or low wages and profit are the causes the different periods of improvement, nalur- 
of high or low price, high or low rent is the all\ take place in the relative value of those 
effect of it It IS because high or low wages two different sorts of rude produce, when 
and profit must be paid, m order to brmg a compared both with one another and with 
particular commodity to market, that its manufactured commodities, wdl divide this 
price IS high or low. But it is because its price chapter into three parts. 

Part 1 

Oj the Produce of Land uhich aluayn affords Rent 


As men, like all other animals, naturally 
multiply in proportion to the means of their 
subsistence food is always, more or less m 
demand It (an alwavs purchase or command 
a greater or smaller (|uanlitv of labour, and 
somebody can always be found who is will- 
ing to do something m order to obtain it Ihe 
quantity of la,bc»ui indeed which it can pur- 
chase IS not always eciual to what it could 
maintain if managed in the most economical 
manner, on account of the high wages which 
are sometimes given to labour But it can 
always purchise such a (|uantity ol labour 
as it can maintain according to the rate at 
which the sort ol lahoui is commonly main- 
tained in the neighbourhood 

But land, in almost any situation, produces 
a grt ater quantity of food than what is sufli- 
cicnl to maintain all the labour necessary for 
bringing iL to market in the most fiber d wav 
in which that labour is ever maintained Ihe 
surplus, too, IS always more than sufficient 
to replace the stock which emploved tint la- 
bour, together with its profits 'something, 
therefore, always rcm.iins for a rent to the 
landlord 

1 he most desert moors in Norway ,ind Scot- 
land produce some soit of pastuie tor cattle, 
of which the milk and the increase are always 
more than sufficient not onlv to maintain «dl 
the labour necessary foi tending them, .ind to 
pay the ordinary profit to the fanner or own- 
er of the herd or flcKk but to aflord some 
small rent to the landlord The rent increases 
in propoition to the goodness of the pasture 
The same extent of ground not only main- 
tains a greater nuinber of cattle, but as they 
are brought within a smaller compass, less 
labour becomes reciiiisite to tend them, and to 
collect their produce The landlord gams both 
ways, by the increase of the pioduce and by 
the diminution of the labour which must be 
maintained out of it 


Ihe rent of land not only varies with its 
fertility, w hatever be its produce, but w ith its 
situation whatever be its fertilitv Land in 
the neighbourhood of a town gives a greater 
rent than land e(|ually fertile in a distant part 
of the country 1 hough it may cost no more 
labour to cultivate the one than the other, it 
must always cost more to bring the produce 
of the di t.int land to market A greater quan- 
tity of labour therefore, must be maintained 
out of it and the surplus, from which are 
drawn both the profit of the farmer and the 
rent of the landlord, must be diminished But 
in remote parts of the country the rate of 
profits as has already been shown, is general- 
ly higher than m the neighbourhood of a large 
town A smaller proportion of this diminished 
surplus, therefore, must belong to the land 
lord 

Good roads canals, and navigable rivers, 
by diminishing the expense of carriage put 
the remote parU of the country more nearly 
upon a level with those in the neighbourhood 
of the town Ihey are upon that account the 
greatest of all improvements They encourage 
the cultivation of the remote, which mu^t al- 
way s be the most extensive circle of the coun- 
try Tliev arc advantageous to the town by 
breaking clown the monopoly of the country 
in its neighbourhood They are advantageous 
even to that part of the country Though they 
introduce some rival commodities into the old 
market, they oiicn many new markets to its 
produce Moimpoly besides, is a great enemy 
to good management, which can never be uni- 
versally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which 
forces evervbody to have recourse to it for 
the sake of self defence It is not moie than 
fifty years ago that some of the counties in 
the neighbourhood of London petitioned the 
Parliament against the extension of the turn- 
pike roads into the remoter counties Those 
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remoter counties, they pretended, from the 
cheapness of labour, would be able to sell 
their grass and corn cheaper in the London 
market than themselves, and would thereby 
reduce their rents, and ruin their cultivation. 
Their rents, however, have risen, and their 
cultivation has been improved since that time. 

A cornfield of moderate fertility produces 
a much greater quantity of food for man than 
the best pasture of equal extent. Though its 
cultivation requires much more labour, yet 
the surplus which remains after replacing the 
seed and maintaining all that labour, is like- 
wise much greater. If a pound of butcher's 
meat, therefore, was never supposed to be 
worth more than a pound of bread, this great- 
er surplus would everywhere be of greater 
value, and constitute a greater fund both for 
the profit of the farmer and the rent of the 
landlord. It seems to have done so universal- 
ly in the rude beginnings of agriculture. 

But the relative values of those two differ- 
ent species of food, bread and butcher’s meat, 
are very different in the different periods of 
agriculture. In its rude beginnings, the unim- 
proved wilds, which then occupy the far 
greater part of the country, are all abandoned 
to cattle. There is more butcher’s meat than 
bread, and bread, therefore, is the food for 
which there is the greatest competition, and 
which consequently brings the greatest price. 
At Buenos Ayres, we are told by IJlloa, four 
reals, one-and-twenty pence half|)cnny ster- 
ling, was, forty or fifty years ago, the ordinary 
price of an ox, chosen from a herd of two or 
three hundred. He says nothing of the price 
of bread, probably because he found nothing 
remarkable about it. An ox there, he says, 
cost little more than the labour of catching 
him. But corn can nowhere be raised without 
a great deal of labour, and in a country which 
lies upon the river Plate, at that time the di- 
rect road from Europe to the silver mines of 
Potosi, the money price of labour could not 
be very cheap. It is otherwise when cultiva- 
tion is extended over the greater part of the 
country. There is then more bread than 
butcher’s meat. The competition changes its 
direction, and the price of butcher’s meat be- 
comes greater than the price of bread. 

By the extension besides of cultivation, the 
unimproved wilds become insufficient to sup- 
ply the demand for butcher’s meat. A great 
part of the cultivated lands must be employed 
in rearing and fattening cattle, of which the 
price, therefore, must be sufficient to pay, not 
only the labour necessary for tending them, 
but the rent which the landlord and the profit 
which the fanner could have drawn from such 
land employed in tillage. The cattle bred upon 
the most uncultivated moors, when brought 
to the same market, are, in proportion to their 
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weight or goodness, sold at the same price as 
those whi^ are reared upon the most im- 
proved land. The proprietors of those moors 
profit by it, and raise the rent of their land in 
proportion to the price of their cattle. It is 
not more than a century ago that in many 
parts of the highlands of Scotland, butcher’s 
meat was as cheap or cheaper than even bread 
made of oatmeal. The union opened the mar- 
ket of England to the highland cattle. Their 
ordinary price is at present about three times 
greater than at the beginning of the century, 
and the rents of many highland estates have 
been tripled and quadrupled in the same time. 
In almost every part of Great Britain a 
pound of the best butcher’s meat is, in the 
present times, generally worth more than two 
pounds of the best white bread; and in plen- 
tiful years it is sometimes worth three or four 
pounds. 

It is thus that in the progress of improve- 
ment the rent and profit of unimproved pas- 
ture come to be regulated in some measure 
by the rent and profit of what is improved, 
and these again by the rent and profit of 
corn. Corn is an annual crop. Butcher’s meat, 
a crop which requires four or five years to 
grow. As an acre of land, therefore, will pro- 
duce a much smaller quantity of the one 
species of food than of the other, the inferior- 
ity of the quantity must be compensated by 
the superiority of the price. If it was more 
than compensated, more corn land would be 
turned into pasture; and if it was not com- 
pensated, part of what was m pasture would 
be brought back into corn. 

This equality, however, between the rent 
and profit of grass and those of corn; of the 
land of which the immediate produce is food 
for cattle, and of that, of which the imme- 
diate produce is food for men; must be un- 
derstood to take place only through the 
greater part of the improved lands of a great 
country. In some particular local situations it 
is quite otherwise, and the rent and profit of 
grass are much superior to what can be made 
by com. 

Thus in the neighbourhood of a great town 
the demand for milk and for forage to hor.ses 
frequently contribute, together with the high 
price of butcher’s meat, to raise the value of 
grass above what may be called its natural 
proportion to that of corn. Thil local advan- 
tage, it is evident, cannot be communicated 
to the lands at a distance. 

Particular circumstances have sometimes 
rendered some countries so populous that the 
whole territory, like the lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of a great town, has not been suffi- 
cient to produce both the grass and the corn 
necessary for the subsistence of their inhabi- 
tants. Their lands, therefore, have been prin- 
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cipally employed in the production of grass, 
the more bulky commodity, and which can- 
not be so easily brought from a great dis- 
tance; and corn, the food of the great body 
of the people, has been chiefly imported from 
foreign countries. Holland is at present in 
this situation, and a considerable part of an- 
cient Italy seems to have been so during the 
prosperity of the Romans. To feed well, old 
Cato said, as w'e are told by Cicero, was the 
first and most profitable thing in the manage- 
ment of a private estate; to feed tolerably 
well, the second; and to feed ill, the third. 
To plough, he ranked only in the fourth place 
of profit and advantage. Tillage, indeed, in 
that part of ancient Italy which lay in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, must have been very 
much discouraged by the distributions of 
corn which were freciuently made to the peo- 
ple, either gratuitously, or at a very low pi ice. 
This corn was brought from the coiupiered 
provinces, of which several, instead of taxes, 
wx‘rc obliged to furnish a tenth part of their 
produce at a stated pric^c, about sixpence a 
peck, to the republic. The low price at which 
this corn was distributed to the people must 
necessarily h<i\c iUik the price of what could 
be brougJit to the Roman market from La- 
tium, or the ancient territory of Rome, and 
must have discouraged its cultivation in that 
country. 

In an open country too, of which the prin- 
cipal produce is corn, a well-enclost*d piece 
of grass will frequently rent higher than any 
corn field in its neighbourhood. It is conven- 
ient for the maintenance of the cattle em- 
jiloyed in the cultivation of the corn, and its 
high rent is, in this case, not so properly paid 
from the value of its own produce as from 
that of the corn lands wdiich are cultivated by 
means of it. It is likely to tall, if ever the 
neighbouring lands are completely enclosed. 
The present high rent of enclosed land in 
Scotland seems owing to the scarcity of en- 
closure, and will probably last no longer than 
that scarcity. The advantage of enclosure is 
greater for pasture than for corn. It savc.s 
the labour of guarding the cattle, which feed 
better, too, when they are not liable to be 
disturbed by their keeper or his dog. 

But where there is no local advantage of 
this kind, the rent and profit of corn, or what- 
ever el.se is the common vegetable food of 
the people, mu.st naturally regulate, upon the 
land which is fit for producing it, the rent 
and profit of pasture. 

The use of the artificial gra.sses, of turnips, 
carrot.s, cabbages, and the other expedients 
which have been fallen upon to make an equal 
quantity of land feed a greater numlier of 
cattle than when in natural gra.ss, should 
somewhat reduce, it might be expected, the 
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superiority which, in an improved country, 
the price of butcher’s meat naturally has 
over that of bread. It .seems accordingly to 
have done so; and there is .some reason for 
believing that, at least in the London market, 
the price of butcher’s meat in proportion to 
the price of bread is a good deal low^er in the 
present times than it was in the beginning 
of the last century. 

In the appendix to the Lije oj Prince Henry, 
Doctor Birch has given us an account of the 
prh'cs of butcher’s meal as commonly paid by 
that prince. It is there said that the four quar- 
ters of an ox weighing six hundred pounds 
u.sually cost him nine pounds ten .shillings, 
or lhercabout.s; that is, thirty-one shillings 
and eightpcncc per hundred pounds w^eight. 
Prince Henry died on the 6th of November 
1612, in the nineteenth year of his age. 

In March 1764, there w^as a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the causes of the high price of 
provisions at that time. It was then, among 
other proof to the same purpose, given in evi- 
dence by a Virginia merchant, that in March 
1703, he had Mctiialled his ships for twenty- 
four or tw’cnty five shillings the hundred- 
weight of beef, which he considered as the 
ordinary price; whereas, in that dear year, he 
had paid tw enty -.seven .shillings for the same 
w’eight and sort. This high price in 1764 is, 
how’cver, four shillings and cightpence cheaper 
than the ordinary price paid by Prince Henry, 
and it is the best beef only, it must he ob- 
.ser\ed, w^hich is fit to be salted for those di.s- 
tant voyages. 

The price paid by Prince Henry amounts to 
fl'^ld. i)cr pound w'cight of the w^hole carcase, 
coarse and choice pieces taken together; and 
at that rale the choice pieces could not have 
been sold by retail for less than Pl»d. or od. 
the pound. 

In the Parliamentary impiiry in 1764, the 
witnesses stated the price of the choice pieces 
of the best beef to be to the consumer td. 
and 4^4 d. the pound; and the coarse pieces 
in general to be from .seven farthings to 
and md.\ and this they said w^as in general 
one half|>enny dearer than the .same sort of 
pieces had usually been sold in the month of 
iVIarch. But even this high price is still a good 
deal cheaper than what wc can w’ell supiKise 
the ordinary retail price to have been in the 
time of Prince Henry. 

During the twelve first years of the last 
century, the average price of the best wheat 
at the Windsor market w^as £l 18.s. 3^«d. 
the quarter of nine Winchester bushels. 

But in the tw'clve year.s preceding 1764, in- 
cluding that year, the average price of the 
same measure of the l)est w^heat at the same 
market was £2 Is. QVlsd. 
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In the twelve first years of the last century, 
therefore, wheat appears to have been a good 
deal cheaper, and butcher’s meat a good deal 
dearer, than in the twelve years preceding 1764, 
including that year. 

In all great countries the greater part of the 
cultivated lands are employed in producing ei- 
ther food for men or food for cattle The rent 
and profit of these regulate the rent and profit 
of all other cultivated land. If any particular 
produce afforded less, the land would soon be 
turned into corn or ])asture, and if any afford- 
ed more, some part of the lands in corn or 
pasture w’ould soon be turned to that produce. 

Those productions, indeed, w’hich reejuire 
either a greater original expense of improve- 
ment, or a greater annual expense of cultiva- 
tion, in order to fit the land foi them, ap^iear 
commonly to afford, the one a greater rent, 
the other a greater profit than corn or pas- 
ture This superiority, ho\\e\er, will seldom 
be found to amount to more than a reasonable 
interest or compensation for this sU|)erior ex- 
pense. 

In a hop garden, a fruit garden, a kitchen 
garden, both the rent of the landlord, and the 
profit of the farmer, are generally greater 
than in a corn or grass fiekl But to bring the 
ground into this condition requires more ex- 
pense Hence a greater rent liecomes due to 
the landlord. It requires, too, a more attentive 
and skilful managenuMit Ilence a greater 
profit l>ecomes due to the farmer. The crop 
too, at least in the hop and fruit garden, is 
more precarious Its price, therefore, besides 
compensating all occasional losses, must af- 
ford something like the profit of insurance. 
The circumstances of gardeners, generally 
mean, and alwxays moderate, may satisfy us 
that their great ingenuity is not commonly 
over-recompensed Their delightful art is prac- 
tised by so many rich people for amusement, 
that little advantage is to be made by those 
w'ho practise it for profit; because the persons 
who should naturally be their best customers 
supply themselves with all their most precious 
productions. 

The advantage which the landlord derives 
from such improvements seems at no time to 
have been greater than what was sufficient to 
compensate the original expense of making 
them. In the ancient husbandry, after the 
vineyard, a wcll-w^atcred kitchen garden .seems 
to have been the part of the farm which was 
supposed to yield the most valuable procluce 
But Democritus, who wrote upon husbandry 
about two thousand years ago, and who was 
regarded by the ancients as one of the fathers 
of the art, thought they did not act wdsely 
who enclosed a kitchen garden. The profit, he 
said, would not com]>ensate the expense of a 
stone wall; and bricks (he meant, I suppose, 
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bricks baked in the sun) mouldered with the 
rain, and the winter storm, and required con- 
tinual repairs Columella, who reports this 
judgment of Democritus, does not controvert 
it, but proposes a very frugal method of en- 
closing with a hedge of brambles and briars, 
which, he says, he had found by experience 
to be both a lasting and an impenetrable 
fence, but which, it seems, w^as not commonly 
knowm in the time of Democritus. Palladius 
adopts the ofiinion of Columella, which had 
before been recommended by Varro. In the 
judgment of those ancient improvers, the 
producx' of a kitchen garden had, it seems, 
been little more than sufficient to pay the ex- 
traordinary culture and the exix'nse of w^ater- 
ing; for in countries so near the sun, it was 
thought proper, in those times as in the pres- 
ent, to have the command of a stream of wa- 
ter which could be conducted to every bed 
in the garden Through the greater part of 
Europe a kitclien garden is not at present 
supi>osed to deserve a better enclosure than 
that recommended b> Columella. In Great 
Britain, and some other northern countries, 
the finer fruits cannot be brought to perfec- 
tion but by the assistance of a wall. Their 
price, therefore, in such countries must be 
sufficient to pay the expense of building and 
maintaining what they cannot be had with- 
out The fruit-wall lieqiienlly surrounds the 
kitc*hcn garden, which thus enjovs the bene- 
fit of an enclosure whicli its own produce 
could sehlom pa> for 

That the vineyard, when properly ]>lanted 
and brought to perfection, was the most val- 
uable part of the farm, seems to ha\e been 
an undoubtcfl maxim in the ancient agiicul- 
ture, as it is in the modern through all the 
wine countries But whether it was adv.anta- 
geous to plant a new v incyard was a matter of 
dispute among the ancient Italian husband- 
men, as we learn from Columella He decides, 
like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in 
favour of the vineyard, and endeavours to 
show, by a comparison of the jirofit and ex- 
pense, that it was a most advantageous iin- 
provenicnt Such comparisons, lumever, be- 
tween the profit and expense of new projects 
are coniirionly very fallacious, and in nothing 
more so than in agricult uic Had the gain 
actually made by such plantations been (om- 
monly as great as he imagined it might have 
been, there could hav^e been no ilispute about 
it. The same point is frequently at this <lay 
a matter of controversy in the wine countries. 
Their writers on agriculture, indeed, tJie lov- 
ers and promoters of high cultivation, seem 
generally disposed to decide with Columella 
in favour cjf the vineyard. In France the 
anxiety of the proprietors of the old vineyarrls 
to prevent the planting of any new ones. 
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seems to favour their opinion, and to indicate 
a consciousness in those who must have the 
experience that this specits of cultivation is at 
present in that country moie profitable than 
any other It seems at the same time, liow- 
ever, to indicate another opinion that tins su- 
perior profit can last no longer than the laws 
which at present restrain the iree cultivation 
of the vine In 1731, tlie\ obtained an order 
of council prohibiting both the planting of 
new vineyards and the renewal of those old 
ones, of which the ciiltiv ition had been inter 
rupted for two years, without a particular 
permission from the king, to be granted only 
in conse<|uence of an information from the 
iritendant of the province certifying that he 
had examined the land, and that it was in 
capable of any other culture ihe pretence 
of this order was the scarcity of corn and 
pastuic, and the su|)erabundance of wmc But 
had this superabundance been real, it would, 
without any order of council have cflcctually 
prevented the plantation of new vinevards, 
by reducing the iirofits of this sjiecies of cul 
tivation belov\ their natural proportion to 
those ol corn and pastiiie With rcgird to the 
supposed served of corn, CKcasioned by the 
multiplication of vinevards corn is nowhere 
in I ranee more caretullv cultivated than in 
the vMiie provinces, where the Imd is fit for 
producing it as in Hiirgundv Ciuicnne and 
the I pper L<ingued(K Ihe numerous hinds 
employed m the one species ol cultivation 
neecssinly encourage the other b> affoiding 
a ready market for its produce lo dimmish 
the number ot those who are capable ol pay- 
ing for it IS surcl> a most unpromising expe- 
dient for encouraging the cultivation of corn 
It IS like the policy wine h would piomote agri- 
cultiiie by discouiaging manufacturts 

riie rent and jirofit of those jiroductions, 
the rctore, which lequire either a greater oiigi- 
nal expense of inipiovenient m onler to fit the 
land for them, oi .i gre.itor annual ex|xnse 
of cultivation, though often much superioi to 
those of corn and ])aslure, yet when thev do 
no more than comiicnsatc such cxtraordmaiy 
expense, are in reality regulate*d b> the rent 
and proht of those common cro])s 
It sometimes happens indeed that the qu en- 
tity of land, which can be fitted for some 
particular produce, is too small lo supply the 
effectual demand The whole produce can lie 
disposed of to those who are veillmg to give 
somewhat more than what is sulhcienit to pay 
the whole rent, wages, and profit neeessirv 
for raising and bringing it to market, accoi cl- 
ing to their natural rates, or according to the 
rates at which they are paid in the greater 
part of other cultivated land The surplus 
part of the price which remains after defraying 
the whole expense of improvement and cul- 
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tivation may commonly, in this case, and m 
this ease only, bear no regular proportion to 
the like surplus m corn or pasture, but may 
exc eecl it in almost any degree, and the great- 
er part of this excess naturally goes to the 
rent of the landlord 

Ihe usual and natural i>roportion, for ex- 
ample, between the rent and profit of wine 
ancl those of corn and pasture must be under 
stood to take place only with regard to those 
vineyards which produce nothing but good 
common wine, such as can be raised almost 
anywhere, upcm any light, gravelly, or sandy 
soil, and which has nothing to recommend it 
but its strength ancl wholesomeness It is with 
such vineyards only that the common land 
of the country can be brought into competi- 
tion for w ith those of a peculiar quality it is 
evident that it cannot 

Ihe vine is more affected by the difference 
of soils than any othei fruit tree From some 
it d< riv cs a flavour w Inch no culture or man 
agement can ccpial, it is supposed, upon any 
other This flavour real or imaginary, is some 
times peculiar to the produce of a few vine 
yaids sometimes it extends through the great- 
er jiart ot a small district, and sometimes 
through a considerable part of a large prov- 
ince Ihe whole c|Udntity of such wines that 
is brought lo market falls short of the effec- 
tual demand or the deniind ot those who 
would be willing to pay the whole rent profit, 
and wages nc*cessarv for preparing and bring- 
ing them thither, according to the ordinary 
rale or according to the rate at which they 
are pud in common vineyards The whole 
cpiantity, thercfoie can be disposed of to 
those v\ho are willing to pay more, which 
necessarily tom s the price above that of com- 
mon wine Till difference is greater or less 
acc ordiiig as th» fashionableness and scarcity 
of the wine render the oonqietition of the 
buvers more or less eager ^^hateve^ it be, 
the greater part of it goes to the rent of the 
landlord lor though such vineyards are in 
general more carefully cultivated than most 
others, the high puce of the wine seems to be 
not so much the effect as the cause of this 
caieful cultivation In so valuable a produce 
the loss cKcasioned bv negligence is so great 
as to force even the most careless to atten- 
tion \ small jiart of this high price, there- 
fore, is sufficient to pay the wages of the ex- 
traordinaiy labour bestowed upon their cul- 
tivation and tlie profits of the extraordinary 
stock which puls that labour into motion 

Ihe sugar colonies possessed by the Euro- 
pean naticms m the est Indies may be com- 
pared to those precious vineyards Their 
whole produce falls short of the effectual de- 
mand of Europe, ami can be disposed of to 
those who are willing to give more than what 
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is sufficient to pay the whole rent, profit, and 
wages necessary for preparing and bringing 
it to market, according to the rate at which 
they are commonly paid by any other pro- 
duce. In Cochin China the finest white sugar 
commonly sells for three piasters the quintal, 
about thirteen shillings and sixpence of our 
money, as we are told by Mr. Poivre/ a very 
careful observer of the agriculture of that 
country. What is there called the quintal 
weighs from a hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred Paris pounds, or a hundred and seventy- 
five Paris pounds at a medium, which reduces 
the price of the hundred- weight English to 
about eight shillings sterling, not a fourth part 
of what is commonly paid for the brown or 
muskavada sugars imported from our colonies, 
and not a sixth part of what is paid for the 
finest white sugar. The greater part of the 
cultivated lands in Cochin China are em- 
ployed in producing corn and rice, the food 
of the great body of the people. The respec- 
tive prices of corn, rice, and sugar, are tliere 
probably in the natural proportion, or in that 
which naturally takes place in the different 
crops of the greater part of cultivated land, 
and which recompenses the landlord and farm- 
er, ns nearly as can be computed, according 
to what is usually the original expense of 
improvement and the annual exj^nse of cul- 
tivation. But in our sugar colonies the price 
of sugar bears no such proportion to that 
of the produce of a rice or corn field either 
in EurojK! or in America. It is commonly said 
that a sugar planter expects that the rum and 
molas.'.es should defray the whole expen.se of 
his cultivation, and that his .sugar should be 
all clear profit. If this be true, for I pretend 
not to affirm it, it is as if a«com farmer ex- 
pected to defray the expense of his cultiva- 
tion with the chaff and the straw, and that 
the grain should be all clear profit. We sec 
frequently societies of merchants in I^ondon 
and other trading towns purchase waste lands 
in our sugar colonies, which they expect to 
improve and cultivate with profit by means of 
factors and agents, notwith.standing the great 
distance and the uncertain returns from the 
defective administration of justice in those 
countries. Nobody will attempt to improve 
and cultivate in the same manner the most 
fertile lands of Scotland, Ireland, or the com 
provinces of North America, though from the 
more exact administration of justice in these 
countries more regular returns might be ex- 
pected. 

In Virginia and Maryland the cultivation of 
tobacco is preferred, as more profitable, to 
that of corn. Tobacco might cultivated 
with advantage through the greater part of 
Europe; but in almost every part of Europe 

^Voyagei d^un phUo 9 ophe, 
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it has become a principal subject of taxation, 
and to collect a tax from every different farm 
in the country where this plant might happen 
to be cultivated would he more difficult, it 
has been supposed, than to levy one upon its 
importation at the custom-house. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco has upon this account been 
most absurdly prohibited through the greater 
part of lilurope, which necessarily gives a sort 
of monopoly to the countries where it is al- 
lowed; and as Virginia and Maryland produce 
the greatest quantity of it, they share largely, 
though with some competitors, in the advan- 
tage of this monopoly. The cultivation of to- 
bacco, however, seems not to be so advanta- 
geous as that of sugar. I have never even heard 
of any tobacco plantation that wa.s improved 
and cultivated by the capital of merchants 
who resided in Great Britain, and our tobac- 
co colonies send us home no such wealthy 
planters as we see frequently arrive from our 
sugar islands. Though from the preference 
given in those colonies to the cultivation of 
tobacco above that of corn, it would appear 
that the effectual demand of Europe for to- 
bacco is not completely supplied, it probably 
is more nearly so than that for sugar; and 
though the present price of tobacco is prob- 
ably more than sufficient to pay the whole 
n?nt, wages, and profit necessary for prepar- 
ing and bring it to market, according to the 
rate at which they are commonly paid in corn 
land, it must not be so much more as the 
present price of sugar. Our tobacco planters, 
accordingly, have shown the^ same fear of 
the superabundance of tobacco which the 
proprietors of the old vineyards in France 
have of the superabundance of wine. By act 
of assembly they have restrained its cultiva- 
tion to six thousand plants, supposed to yield 
a thousand weight of tobacco, for every negro 
between sixteen and sixty years of age. Such 
a negro, over and above this quantity of to- 
bacco, can manage, they reckon, four acres of 
Indian corn. To prevent the market from be- 
ing overstocked, too, they have sometimes, in 
plentiful years, we are told by Dr. Douglas* 
(I suspect he has been ill informed), burnt 
a certain quantity of tobacco for every negro, 
in the same manner as the Dutch are said to 
do of spices. If such violent methods arc neces- 
sary to keep up the present price of tobacco, 
the sui)erior advantage of its culture over 
that of corn, if it still has any, will not prob- 
ably be of long continuance. 

It is in this manner that the rCnt of the cul- 
tivated land, of which the produce is human 
food, regulates the rent of the greater part of 
other cultivated land. No particular produce 
can long afford less; because the land would 
immediately be turned to another use. And if 
* Douglas’ Summary, vol. ii, pp. 372, 873, 
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any particular produce commonly affords 
more, it is because the quantity of land which 
can be fitted for it is too small to supply tlie 
effectual demand. 

In Europe, com is the principal produce of 
land which serves immediately for human 
food. Except in particular situations, there- 
fore, the rent of com land regulates in Eu- 
rope that of all other cultivated land. Britain 
need envy neither the vineyards of France nor 
the olive plantations of I^y. Except in par- 
ticular situations, the value of these is regu- 
lated by that of corn, in which the fertility 
of Britain is not much inferior to that of ei- 
ther of those two countries. 

If in any country the common and favourite 
vegetable food of the people should be drawn 
from a plant of which the most common land, 
with the same or nearly the same culture, 
produced a much greater quantity than the 
most fertile does of com, the rent of the land- 
lord, or the surplus quantity of food which 
would remain to him, after paying the labour 
and replacing the stock of the farmer, toother 
with its ordinary profits, would necessarily be 
much greater Whatever was the rate at which 
labour was commonly maintained in that coun- 
try, this greater surplus could always maintain 
a greater quantity of it, and consequently en- 
able the landlord to purchase or command a 
greater quantity of it. The real value of his 
rent, his real power and authority, his com- 
mand of the necessaries and convcniencies of 
life with w hich the labour of other people could 
supply him, would necessarily be much greater. 

A rice field produces a much greater quan- 
tity of food than the most fertile corn field. 
Two crops in the year from thirty to sixty 
bushels each, are said to be the ordinary pro- 
duce of an acre. Though its cultivation, there- 
fore, requires more labour, a much greater 
surplus remains after maintaining all that la- 
bour. In those rice countries, therefore, where 
rice is the common and favourite \ eatable 
food of the people, and where the cultivators 
are chiefly maintained with it, a greater ?.hare 
of this greater surplus should belong to the 
landlord than in com countries. In Carolina, 
where the planters, as in other British colo- 
nies, are generally both fanners and landlords, 
and where rent consequently is confounded 
with profit, the cultivation of rice is found to 
be more profitable than that of com, though 
their fields produce only one crop in the year, 
and tlioiigh, from the prevalence of the cus- 
toms of Europe, rice is not there the common 
and favourite vegetable food of the people. 

A good rice field is a bog at all seasons, and 
at one season a bog covei^ with water. It is 
unfit either for corn, or pasture, or vineyard, 
or, indeed, for any other vegetable prepuce 
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that is very useful to men; and the lands 
which are fit for those purposes are not fit 
for rice. Even in the rice countries, therefore, 
the rent of rice lands cannot regulate the rent 
of the other cultivated land, which can never 
be turned to that produce. 

The food produced by a field of potatoes is 
not inferior in quantity to that produced by 
a field of rice, and much superior to what is 
produced by a field of wheat. Twelve thou- 
sand weight of potatoes from an acre of land 
b not a greater produce than two thousand 
weight of wheat. The food or solid nourish- 
ment, indeed, which can be dra\i’n from each 
of those two plants, is not altogether in pro- 
portion to their weight, on account of the wa- 
tery nature of potatoes. Allowing, however, 
half the weight of this root to go to water, a 
very large allowance, such an acre of potatoes 
will still produce six thousand weight of solid 
nourishment, three times the quantity pro- 
duced by the acre of wheat. An acre of pota- 
toes is cultivated with less expense than an 
acre of wheat; the fallow, w'hich generally pre- 
cedes the sowring of wheat, more than compen- 
sating the hoeing and other extraordinary cul- 
ture which is always given to potatoes. Should 
this root ever become in any part of Europe, 
like rice in some rice countries, the common 
and favourite vegetable food of the people, so 
as to occupy the same proportion of the lands 
in tillage which wheat and other sorts of 
grain for human food do at present, the same 
quantity of cultivated land would maintain a 
much greater number of people, and the la- 
bourers being generally fed with potatoes, a 
greater surplus w'ould remain after replacing 
all the stock and maintaining all the labour 
employed in cultivation. A greater share of 
this surplus, too, would belong to the land- 
lord. Population would increase, and rents 
would rise much beyond what they are at 
present. 

The land which is fit for potatoes is fit for 
almost every other useful vegetable. If they 
occupied the same proportion of cultivated 
land which corn does at present, they would 
regulate, in the same manner, the rent of the 
greater part of other cultivated land. 

In some parts of Lancashire it is pretended, 
I have been told, that bread of oatmeal i.s a 
heartier food for labouring people than w^heat- 
en bread, and I have frequently heard the 
same doctrine held in Scotland. I am, how- 
ever, somewhat doubtful of the truth of it. 
The common people in Scotland, who are fed 
with oatmeal, are in general neither so strong, 
nor so handsome as the same rank of people 
in England who are fed with wheaten bread. 
They neither work so well, nor look so well; 
and as there is not the same difference be- 
tween the people of fashion in the two coun- 
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tries, experience would -eem to show that the of its nourishing quality, or of its being pe- 
food of the common people in Scotland is not culiarly suitable to the health of the human 
so suitable to the human constitution as that constitution. 

of their neighbours of the same rank in Eng- It is difficult to preserve potatoes through 
land But it seems to be otherwise y,\i\i pota- the year, and impossible to store them like 

toes The chairmen, porters, and codlhea\crs corn, for two or three years together The fear 

in London, and those unfortunate ^ omen who ^^le to sell them before they rot 

the mosrWuUfur m d.scoura^s their cultivation, and is. perhaps. 

British dominions, are said to be the greater the chief obstacle to their ever becoming in 

part of them from the lowest rank of people g^'^at country, like bread, the primipal 

in Ireland, who are generally fed with this vegetable food of all the different ranks of the 
root No food can afford a more decisive proof people. 

PvRT 2 

Of the Produce of Land which sometimis does, and sometimes does not afford Rent 

Human food seems to be the only produce with whom they now exchange their surplus 

of land which always and necessarily affords pcitiy for blankets, firearms and brand>, 

some rent to the landlord Other sorts of pro- which gi\cs it some \alue In the present com- 

duce sometimes ma> and sometimes may not, merciil slate of the known woild, tlie most 

according to different circiim stances barbarous nations, I belie\e, among whom 

After food, clothing and lodging aie the land property is established, ha\e some for 
two great wants ot mankind eigii commerce of this kind, and find among 

Land m its original rude state can afford their wealthier neighbours sik h a dcni'ind tor 

the mateiials of clothing and lodging to a all the materials of clothing which their land 

much greater number of people than it can produces, and which can neither be wrought 

feed In its impro\ed state it can sonietmics up nor consumed at home as raises their price 

feed a greater number of people than it can above what it costs to send Ihem to those 

supply with those materials, at least in the wealthier neighbours It affords, therefore, 

wa> in which they require them, and aie will some rent to the landlord When the greater 

mg to pay for them In the one state, thcie- pait of the highland c iltle were consumed 

fore, there is always a supei abundance of on their own hills, the exportation of their 

those materials, which are frequently, upon hides made the most considerable article of 

that account, of little or no value In the the commerce of that countiy, and what they 

other tliere is often a scarcity, which neees were exchanged for afforded some addition 

sarily augments their value In the one state to the rent of the highlaml estates Ihe wool 

a great part of them is thrpwn away as use of England, which m old tunes could neither 

less, aiicl the price of what is used is conoid be consumed nor wrought up at home found 

erecl as equal only to the labour and expense a maikct in the then wealthier and more in- 

of fitting it for use, and can, therefore afford diistrioiis country of Flanders, and its puce 

no rent to the landlord In the other they arc afforded something to the rent of the land 

all made use of, and there is frequently a de which produced it In countries not better 

mand for more than can be had Somebody cultivated than England was then, or than 

IS always willing to gi\e more for every part the highlands of Scotland are now, and which 

of them than what is sufiicient to pay the ex had no foreign commerce, the materials of 

pense of bringing them to market Tlieir clothing would evidently be so superabun- 

price, therefore, can always afford some rent dant that a great part of them would be 

to the landlord thrown away as useless, and no part could 

The skins of the larger animals were the afford any rent to the landlord 

original materials of clothing Among nations 1 he materials of lodging cannot alway s lie 
of hunters and shepherds, therefore, whose transported to so great a distance as those of 

fcKxl consists chiefly m the flesh of those am- clothing, and do not so readfly become an 

mals, every man, by providing himself with object of foreign commerce Wlien they are 

food, provides himself with the materials of superabundant in the country which produces 

more clothing than he can wear If there was them, it frequently happens, even in the pres- 

no foreign commerce, the greater part of them ent commercial state of the world, that they 

would be thrown away as things of no value are of no value to the landlord A good stone 

This was probably the case among the hunt- quarry in the neighbourhood of London 

ing nations of North America before their would afford a considerable rent In many 

country was discovered by the Europeans, parts of Scotland and Wales it affords none. 
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Barren timber for building is of great value 
in a populous and well cultivated country, 
and the land which produces it aflords a con- 
siderable rent But in many parts of North 
America the landlord would be much obliged 
to anybody who would carry away the great- 
er pail of his large trees In some parts of 
the highlands of Scotland the bark is the only 
part ol the wood which, for want of roads 
and water («irriage, can be sent to market 
Iho timber is left to rot upon the ground 
\Mien the materials of lodging are so supcr- 
abiindant, the part made use of is worth only 
the labour and exi>ense of fitting it for that 
use It affords no rent to the landlord, who 
geneially grants the use of it to whoexer 
takes the trouble of asking it The demand of 
wealthier nations, howexer, sometimes en- 
ables him to get a rent for it The paving of 
the streets of London has enabled the owners 
of some barren roc ks on the coast of Scotland 
to draw a rent from what never afforded any 
before The woods of Norxvay and of the 
coasts of the Baltic find a market in many 
parts of Great Britain which thej could not 
find at home and theiebj' afford some rent to 
their proprietors 

Countries are populous not in proportion 
to the numbcT of people xxhom their pioducc 
can clothe and Icjdge, but in proportion to 
that of those whom it can feed When tocxl u 
proxukd itiseas^ to hud the nectssarx cloth 
mg and lodging But though these are at 
hand it may often lie difficult to find food 
In some parts e\cn of the British dominions 
XX hit is failed a house mav be built by one 
dax s labour of one man Ihe simplest spe- 
cies of clothing the skins of animals, rccpiire 
somcxxliat more labour to diess and prepare 
them for use 'Ihey do not hoxxcxcr require 
a gicat deal Among sax age and birb irons 
nalions, a hundiedth or little more than a 
hundredth part of the labour of the xxhole 
year xxill be sufficient to proxide them with 
sue h clothing and lodging as satisfy the great- 
er part of the people Ml the other ninctv- 
ninc parts are irecpiently no more than 
enough to provide them xxith focjcl 

But when by the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land the labour of one family can pro- 
vide food for two, the labour of half the so- 
ciety becomes sufficient to proxide food for 
the whole The other half therefore or at 
least the greater part of them, can be em- 
ployed in providing other things, or m satis- 
fying the other wants and fancies of man- 
kind Clothing and lodging, household furni- 
ture, and what is called Eciuipagc, are the 
principal objects of the greater part of those 
wants and fancies The rich man consumes 
no more focxl than his poor neighbour In 
quality it may be very different, and to se- 
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lect and prepare it may require more labour 
and art, but in quantity it is very nearly 
the same But compare the spacious palace 
and great wardrobe of the one with the hovel 
and the few rags of the other, and you will 
be sensible that the difference lietwcen their 
clothing, lodging, and household furniture is 
almost as great m quantity as it is m quality 
The desire of food is limited m every man by 
the narrow capacity of the human stomach, 
but the desire of the conveniences and orna- 
ments of building, dress, equipage, and house 
hold furniture, seems to have no limit or cer- 
tain boundary Ihose, therefore, who have 
the command of more food than they them- 
selves can consume, are always willing to e\ 
change the surplus, or, what is the same thing, 
the price of it, lor gratifications of this other 
kind What is over and above satisfying the 
limited desire is given for the amusement of 
those desires which cannot be satisfied, but 
seem to be altogether endless The poor, in 
order to obtait food, exert themselves to grati- 
fy those fancies of the rich, and to obtain it 
moie certainly they vie with one another m 
the cheapness and perfection of their work 
Ihc number of workmen increases with the 
ini reasing quantity of food, or with the grow- 
ing improxement and cultivation of the lands, 
and as the nature of their business admits of 
tlie utmost subdivisions of labour, the quan- 
tity of materials which they can work up in- 
creases in a mu(h greater proportion than 
their numbers Hence arises a demand for 
every soit of material which human invention 
can employ either usefully or ornamentally, 
in building, dress, equipage, or household fur- 
niture for the fossils and minerals contained 
in the bowels of the earth, the precious metals, 
and the preciou •'tones 

1 ood IS 111 this nanner not only the original 
source of rent but every other part of the 
produce of land which afterwards affords rent 
derives that part of its value from the im 
proxement of the powers of labour in pro 
due mg food by means of the improvement 
and cultivation of land 

Ihose other pirts of the produce of land, 
however which afterwards afford rent, do not 
afford it alwavs Even m improved and culti- 
vated countius the demancl for them is not 
always such as to afford a greater price than 
chat IS sufficient to pay the labour, and re- 
place, together with it ordinary profits, the 
stock which must be employed in bringing 
them to market \\ hether it is or is not such 
depends upon different circumstances 

\Miether a coal mine, for example, can af- 
ford any rent dejiends partly upon its fer- 
tility, and partly upon its situation 

A mine of any kind may be said to be either 
fertile or barren, according as the quantity of 
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mineral which can be brought from it by a 
certain quantity of labour is greater or less 
than what can be brought by an equal quan- 
tity from the greater part of other mines 
of the same kind. 

Some coal-mines advantageously situated 
cannot be wrought on account of their bar- 
renness. The pr^uce does not pay the ex- 
pense. They can afford neither profit nor rent. 

There are some of which the produce is 
barely sufficient to pay the labour, and re- 
place, together with it ordinary profits, the 
stock employed in working them. They afford 
some profit to the undertaker of the work, but 
no rent to the landlord. They can be wrought 
advantageously by nobody but the landlord, 
who, being himself undertaker of the work, 
gets the ordinary profit of the capital which 
he employs in it. Many coal-mines in Scot- 
land are wrought in this manner, and can be 
wrought in no other. The landlord will allow 
nobody else to work them without paying 
some rent, and nobody can afford to pay any. 

Other coal-mines in the same country, suffi- 
ciently fertile, cannot be wrought on account 
of their situation. A quantity of mineral suffi- 
cient to defray the expense of working could 
be brought from the mine by the ordinary, or 
even less than the ordinary, quantity of la- 
bour; but in an inland country, thinly in- 
habited, and without either good roads or 
water-carriage, this quantity could not be 
sold. 

Coals are a less agreeable fuel than wood: 
they are said, too, to be less wholesome. The 
expense of coals, therefore, at the place where 
they are consumed, must generally be sopie- 
w^hat less than that of wood. 

The price of wood again varies with the 
state of agriculture, nearly in the same man- 
ner, and exactly for the same reason, as the 
price of cattle. In its rude beginnings the 
greater part of every country is covered with 
wood, w'hioh is then a mere encumberance of 
no value to the landlord, who would gladly 
give it to anybody for the cutting. As agricul- 
ture advances, the woods are partly cleared 
by the progress of tillage, and partly go to 
decay in consequence of the increased number 
of cattle. These, though they do not increase 
in the same proportion as corn, which is al- 
together the acquisition of human industry, 
yet multiply under the care and protection of 
men, who store up in the season of plenty 
what may maintain them in that of scarcity, 
who through the whole year furnish them with 
a greater quantity of food than uncultivated 
nature provides for them, and who by de- 
stroying and extirpating their enemies, secure 
them in the free enjoyment of all that she pro- 
vides. Numerous herds of cattle, when al- 
lowed to wander through the woods, though 
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they do not destroy the dd trees, hinder any 
young ones from coming up so that in the 
course of a century or two the whole forest 
goes to ruin. The scarcity of wood then raises 
its price. It affords a good rent, and the land- 
lord sometimes finds that he can scarce em- 
ploy his best lands more advantageously than 
in growing barren timber, of which the great- 
ness of the profit often compensates the late- 
ness of the returns. This seems in the present 
times to be nearly the state of things in sev- 
eral parts of Great Britain, where the profit 
of planting is found to be equal to that of 
either corn or pasture. The advantage which 
the landlord derives from planting can no- 
where excecfl, at least for any considerable 
time, the rent which these could afford him; 
and in an inland country which is highly cul- 
tivated, it will frequently not fall much short 
of this rent. Upon the sea-coast of a well im- 
proved country, indeed, if coals can con- 
veniently be had for fuel, it may sometimes 
be cheaper to bring barren timber for build- 
ing from less cultivated foreign countries tluin 
to raise it at home. In the new town of Edin- 
burgh, built within these few years, there is 
not. perhaps, a single stick of Scotch tiinl)er. 

Whatever may be the price of wood, if that 
of coals is such that the expense of a coal fire 
is nearly equal to that of a wood one, we may 
be assured that at that place, and in these 
circumstances, the price of coals is as high as 
it can be. It seems to be so in some of the in- 
land parts of England, particularly in Oxford- 
shire, where it is usual, eventfi the fires of the 
common people, to mix coals and w^ood to- 
gether, and where the difference in the expense 
of those two sorts of fuel cannot, therefore, be 
very great. 

Coals, in the coal countries, are everywhere 
much below this highest price. If they were 
not, they could not bear the expense of a dis- 
tant carriage, either by land or by water. A 
small quantity only could be sold, and the 
coal masters and coal proprietors find it more 
for their interest to sell a great quantity at 
a price somewhat above the lowest, than a 
small quantity at the highest. The most fertile 
coal-mine, too, regulates the price of coals at 
all the other mines in its neighbourhood. Both 
the proprietor and the undertaker of the work 
find, the one that he can get a greater rent, 
the other that he can get a greater profit, by 
somewhat underselling all tli^ir neighbours. 
Their neighbours are soon obliged to sell at 
the same price, though they cannot so well 
afford it, and though it always diminishes, and 
sometimes takes away altogether both their 
rent and their profit. Some works are aban- 
doned altogether; others can afford no rent> 
and can be wrought only by the proprietor. 

The lowest price at which coals can be sold 
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for any considerable time is. like that of all 
other commodities, the price which is barely 
sufficient to replace, together with its or<li- 
nary profits, the stock which must be em- 
ployed in bringing them to market. At as 
coal-mine for which the landlord can get no 
rent, but which he must either work himself 
or let it alone altogether, the price of coals 
must generally be nearly about this price. 

Kent, even where coals afford one, has gen- 
erally a smaller share in their prices than in 
that of most other parts of the rude produce 
of land. The rent of an estate abo^'e ground 
cominonly amounts to what is supposed to be 
n third of the gross produce; and it is gen- 
erally a rent certain and indei)endent of the 
occasional variations in the crop. In coal-mines 
a fifth of the gross produce is a very great 
rent; a tenth the common rent, and it is sel- 
dom a rent certain, but depcncls upon the oc- 
casional variations in the produce. These are 
so great that, in a country where thirty years' 
purchase is considered as a moderate price for 
the property of a landed estate, ten years* 
purcha.se is regarded as a good price for that 
of a coal-mine. 

The value iA a ctud mine to the proprietor 
frequently depend.s as much upon its situation 
as upon its fertility. That of a metallic mine 
depends more upon its fertility, and less up- 
on its situation. The coarse, and still more the 
precious metals, when separated from the ore, 
arc so valuable that they can generally bear 
the cxtieube of a very long land, and of the 
mo.st di.stant sea carriage. Their market is not 
confined to the countries in the neighbour- 
hood of the mine, but extcmls to the whole 
world. The copper of Japan makes an article 
of coinincrcc in Europe; the iron of Spain in 
that of Chili and Peru. The .silver of Peru 
finds its way, not only to Europe, but from 
Europe to China. 

The price of coals in Westmoreland or Shrop- 
shire can have little effect on their price 
at Newcastle; and their price in the l.<ionnois 
can have none at all. The productions of such 
distant coal-mines can never be brought into 
competition with one another. But the pro- 
ductions of the most distant metallic mines 
frequently may, and in fact commonly are. 
The price, therefore, of the ccwrse, and still 
, more that of the precious metals, at the most 
fertile mines in the world, must neces.sarily 
more or less affect their price at every other 
in it. The price of copper in Japan must have 
some influence upon its price at the copper 
mines in Europe. The price of silver in Peru, 
or the quantity either of labour or of other 
goods which it will purchase there, must have 
some influence on its price, not only at the 
silver mines of Europe, but at tho.se of China. 
After the discovery of the mines of Peru, the 
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silver mines of Europe were, the greater part 
of them, abandoned. The value of silver was 
so much reduced that their produce could no 
longer pay the expense of working them, or 
replace, with a profit, the food, clothes, lodg- 
ing, and other necessaries which were con- 
sumed in that oficration. This was the case, 
too, with the mines of Cuba and St. Domingo, 
and even with the ancient mines of Peru, after 
the discovery of tho.se of Potosi. 

The price of every metal at every mine, 
therefore, being regulated in some measure by 
its priee at the most fertile mine in the world 
that is actually wrought, it can at the greater 
part of mines do very little more than pay the 
expen.se of w'orking, and can .seldom afford a 
very high rent to the landlord. Rent, accord- 
ingly, scoins at the greater part of mines to 
have but a small share in the price of the 
coar.se, and a still smaller in that of the pre- 
cious metals. Labour and profit make up the 
greater part of both. 

A sixth part of the gross produce may be 
reckon(‘d the a\erage rent of the tin mines of 
Cornwall, the mo.st fertile that are knowm in 
the world, as we arc told by the Reverend Mr. 
Borlacc, vice-warden of the stannaries. S4)me, 
he says, afford more, and some do not afford 
so much. A sixth part of the gross produce is 
the rent, too, of several very fertile lead mines 
in Scotland. 

In the silver mines of Peru, we are told by 
Frc/icr and Clloa, the proprietor frequently 
exacts no other acknowledgment from the 
undertaker of the mine, but that he will grind 
the ore at his mill, paying him the ordinary 
multure or price of grinding. Till 1736, indeed, 
the tax of the King of Spain amounted to 
one-fifth of the '•tandard silver, which till then 
might be con.siilered as the real rent of the 
greater part of t!ie silver mines of Peru, the 
riche.st w hich have been known in the world. 
If there had been no tax this fifth w'ould nat- 
urally have belonged to the landlord, and 
many mines might have been wrought which 
could not then he wTought, becau.se they 
could not afford this tax. The tax of the Duke 
of Cornwall uj)nn tin is suppo.sed to amount 
to more than five per cent or one-twentieth 
part of the value: and whatever may be his 
proportion, it would naturally, too. belong to 
the proprietor of the mine, if tin w’as duty 
free. But if you add one- twentieth to one- 
MAth, you wdll find that the whole average 
rent of the tin mines of Cornwall was to the 
whole average rent of the silver mines of Peru 
as thirteen to twelve. But the silver mines of 
Peru are not now able to pay even this low 
rent, and the tax upon silver was, in 1736, r^ 
duced from one-fifth to one-tenth. Even this 
tax upon silver, too, gives more temptation 
to smuggling than the tax of one-twentieth 
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upon tin, and smuggling must be much easier 
m the precious than m the bulky commodity 
The tax of the King of Spam acconhngly is 
said to be very ill paid and that ot the Duke 
of Cornwall very well Rent, thcrcloic, it is 
probable, makes a greater part ot the price of 
tin at the most feitile tin mines than it does 
of Ml\er at the most tcitile silver mines in the 
world 4fter icjilacing the stock emplo>ed in 
working those diflerent mines together with 
its ordinary prohts, the residue which remains 
to the proprietor is greater, it seems, in the 
coarse than m the piecious metal 

Neither are the prohts of the undertakers 
of silver mines commonly very great m Peru 
Ihe same most respectable and well mfoimed 
authors acquaint us that when any person 
undei takes to work a new min« in Peru, he is 
universally looked upon as a man destined to 
bankruptcy and rum, and is upon that ac- 
count shunned and avoided by everybody 
Mining, it seems, is considered there in the 
same light as here, as a lottery in which the 
prizes do not comi3ensate the blanks, though 
the greatness of some tempts ni'iny adven 
turers to throw away their fortunes m such 
unprosperous proiects 

As the sovereign, however, derives a con- 
siderable pait of his revenue from the pro- 
duce of silver mines, the law in Peru gives 
every possible encouragement to the discovery 
and working of new ones ^\hoevcr discovers 
a new mine is entitled to measure oft two 
hundred and forty six feet in length accord 
ing to what he supposes to be the diiection 
of the vein, and halt as much in breadth He 
becomes proprietor of this portion of the mine, 
and can work it without paying any acknowl- 
edgment to the landlord ^he interest of the 
Duke of Cornwall has given occasion to a 
regulation nearly of the same kind in that 
ancient duchy In waste and unenclosed lands 
any person who discovers a tin mine may 
mark out its limits to a certain extent which 
IS called bounding a mine Ihe bounder be 
comes the real pioprietor of the mine, and 
may either work it himself, or give it m lease 
to another, without the consent of the owner 
of the land, to whom, however, a very small 
acknowledgment must be jiaid upon working 
it In both regulations the sacred rights of 
private property arc sacrificed to the sup 
posed interests of public revenue 

The same encouragement is given in Peru 
to the discovery ancl working of new gold 
mines, and in gold the king’s tax amounts only 
to a twentieth part of the standard metal It 
was once a fifth, and afterwards a tenth, as in 
silver, but it was found that the work could 
not bear even the lowest of these two taxes 
If it IS rare, however, say the same authors, 
Frezier and UUoa, to find a person who has 


made his fortune by a silver, it is still much 
rarer lo find one who has done so by a gold 
mine This twentieth pait seems to be the 
whole rent whicli is paid by the grcitcr jiart 
ot the gold mines in C lull and Peru Gold, too, 
IS much more liable to be smuggled than even 
Sliver not only on account ot the superior 
value ot the metal in proportion to its bulk, 
but on account ot the peculiar way m which 
natuie produces it Silvc r is very seldom found 
viigm but like most other metals, is gener 
allv mineiali/cd with some other body, from 
which it is impossible to separate it m such 
qinntities as will pay for the exi>ense but by 
a veiy laborious and tedious operation which 
cannot well be carried on but m workhouses 
erected tor the purpose and therefore expo^jcd 
to the ms])eclion of the kings officers (told, 
on the contrarv, is almost always found vir- 
gin It is sometimes found in pieces of some 
bulk and even when mixed m small and al- 
most insensible particles with sand, earth and 
other extraneous bodies it can be sepiiated 
from them by a very short and simple oper- 
ation, which can be earned on m any private 
house bv auvbodv who is possessed of a srn ill 
quantitv of mercury II the kings tax theie 
fore is but ill paid ufion silver it is likelv to 
be much woise paid upon gold and rent must 
make a much smallci pait of the price of gold 
th in cvi n of that ot silver 

1 he lowest price at which the precious met- 
als can be sohl or the srn illest quantitv of 
other goods foi which thev can be exchanged 
during any considerable timw is regulated by 
the same principles wliuh fix the lowest ordi 
nary jirice of ill othei goods The stock which 
must commonly be emplovcd the food the 
clothes and lodging which must cornmoiilv 
be consumed m bunging them from the mine 
to the market eletciniine it It must at least 
be sufficient to replace that stock, with the 
ordinary piofits 

riieii highest price, however, seems not to 
lie necessarily determined bv anything but 
the actual scarcity or plenty of those metals 
themselves It is not delc^rniined by that of 
any other comnioclitv, in the same manner as 
the price of coals is by that of wood lieyond 
which no scarcity can cve^r raise it Increase 
the scarcity of gold to a certain dcgiee and 
the smallest bit of it may bccximc more pie- 
cious than a diamond, ancl exchange for a 
greiter cpiantity of other goods 

llie demand for thos»e metals arises paitly 
from their utility and partly from their beau- 
ty If you except iron, they .ire more useful 
than, perhaps, any other metal As they are 
less liable to rust and impurity , they can more 
easily be kept clean, and the utensils cither of 
the table or the kitchen are often upon that 
account more agreeable when made of them. 
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A silver boiler is more cleanly than a lead, 
copper, or tin one and the same quality would 
render a gold boiler still better than a siKer 
one Their principal merit, however, arises 
from then beauty, which renders them pe- 
culiarly ht for the ornaments of dress and 
furniture No paint or d>e can give so splen- 
did a colour as gilding The merit of their 
beauty is greatly enhanced by their scarcity 
With the gieatcr part of rich }HO]>le, the chief 
enio^inent of riches consists m the parade of 
riches, which m their eye is never so com- 
plete as when they apjiear to possess those 
decisive marks of opulence v\hich nobody can 
possess but themselves In their eyes the merit 
of an object which is in any degre^e either 
useful or beautiful is gieatlv cnhaiiccrl bv its 
scarcity or by the great laboui which it re 
quires to collect any considerable cpiantity of 
it, a labour which nobody c.\n aflord to pay 
but themselves Such objects they are v\iliing 
to pinch ise at a higher jiricc thin things 
mucli more beautiful and useful but more 
common These qualities of utility, beauty, 
«and seal city, arc the original foundation of 
the high price of those metals, or of the great 
quantity of c'hci ^uids for which tht> can 
e\ci\whcie be e\c hanged This value v\as an 
tc cedent to and nick pendent of their lx mg 
einplovcd as coin and was the cpiality winch 
fitted them for that cmplovmcnt that cm 
ployniciit, however, by oceisioning a new de 
maud and by diminishing the cpi iiitity which 
could be employed in any other w i> miy 
have afterwards contributed to keep up or in 
crease their v alue 

1 he demand for the precious stones arises 
altogether from their lx?autv Ihey are of no 
use but as ornaments and the merit of Ihcur 
beauty is greatly enhanced b> their scarcity, 
or b> the difhcultv and expense of getting 
them from the mine Wages and profit ac 
cordiiigl> nuike up upon most occasions al 
most the whole of their high price Kent comes 
in but for a very small share frc'qucntly for 
no share, and the most fertile mines only 
affoid any considerable rent When Favermer, 
a jeweller, visited the diamond mines of Gol 
conda and \isiapoiii, he was informed that 
the sovcieign of the country, foi whose Ixne- 
fit they were w rought, h«id ordc ucl all of them 
to be shut up, except those which vicld the 
largest and finest stones The othcis it seems, 
wcie to the projirietor not worth the working 

As the price both of the precious mctils and 
of the precious stones is regulated all over the 
world by their price at the most fertile mine 
in it, the rent which a nunc of either can 
afford to its propiicxlor is in proportion, not 
to its absolute, but to what may be called its 
relative fertdity, or to its superiority over 
other mines of the same kind If new mines 
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were discovered as much superior to those of 
Potosi as they were superior to those of 
Euroiie, the value of silver might be so much 
degraded as to render even the mines of Po 
tosi not worth the working Before the dis- 
coverv of the Spanish West Indies, the most 
fertile mines in Europe may have afforded as 
great a rent to their proprietor as the richest 
mines m Peru do at present Though the 
quantity of silver was much less, it might 
have exc hange*d for an equal quantity of other 
gcKxls, and the proprietors share might have 
enabled him to purchase or command an 
ec|ual quantity either of labour or of com- 
modities The value both of the produce and 
of the rent the real revenue which they af- 
forded both to the public and to the pro- 
prietor might have been the same 

T he most abundant mines either of the pre- 
cious metals or of the precious stones could 
add little to the wealth of the world A pro- 
duce of which the value is principally derived 
from its scare »ty, is necessarily degraded by 
its abundance A service of plate, and the 
other frivolous ornaments of dress .md fumi- 
tuic could be purchased for a smaller quan- 
titv of labour, or for a smallei quantity*' of 
commodities and in this would consist the 
sole adv ullage which the world could derive 
from that abundance 

It is othenvise in estates above ground The 
value both of then produce and of their rent 
IS in proportion to their .ibsolutc and not to 
tlxir relative fertilitv The land which pro 
duces a certain quantity of food, clothes, and 
lodging, can always feed clothe and lodge a 
certain number of people and wlialever may 
lx? the proportion of the landlord it will al- 
wavs give him i proportionable command of 
the labour of Ih isc people, and of the com- 
modities with w^ich that labour can supply 
him I he value of the most birren lands is 
not diininishcvl by the neighboiirhcxid of the 
most fertile On the contrary it is generally 
increased by it The great nunilHr of people 
maintained bv the fertile lands afford a mar- 
ket to maiiv parts of the produce of the bar- 
ren which they c ould never have found among 
those whom their own pioduce could main- 
tain 

Whatever increases the fertility of land in 
producing food increases not only the value 
of the lands upon which the improvement is 
lie stowed but contributes likewise to increase 
that of man\ other lands by creating a new 
demand for their produce T hat abundance of 
food, of which, in consequence of the im- 
provement of land many people have the dis- 
posal beyond what they themselves can con- 
sume, IS the great cause of the demand both 
for the precious metals and the precious 
stone, as well as for every other conveniency 
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and ornament of dress, lodging, household fur- to their new guests at the first request, with* 
niture, and equipage. Fo^ not only consti- out seeming to think that they had made 
tutes the principal part of the riches of the them any very valuable present. They were 
world, but it is the abundanc^ of food which astonished to observe the rage of the Span- 
gives the principal part of their value to many iards to obtain them: and had no notion that 
other sorts of riches. The poor inhabitants of there could anywhere be a country in which 
Cuba and St. Domingo, when they were first many people had the disposal of so great a 

discovered by the Spaniards, used to wear superfluity of food, so scanty always among 

little bits of gold as ornaments in their hair themselves, that for a very small quantity of 

and other parts of their dress. They seemed those glittering baubles they would willingly 

to value them as we would do any little ^ve as much as might maintain a whole fam- 
pebbles of somewhat more than ordinary ily for many years. Could they have been 
beauty, and to consider them as just worth made to understand this, the passion of the 

the picking up, but not worth the refusing to Spaniards would not have surprised them, 

anybody who asked them. They gave them 

Part 3 

Oj the Vanaitons in the Proportion betueen the respectii^e Values of that Sort of Produce uhich always 


afjords Rent, and of that which sometimes 

The increasing abundance of food, in conse- 
quence of increasing improvement and culti- 
vation, must necessarily increase the demand 
for every part of the produce of land which 
is not food, and which can be applied either 
to use or to ornament. In the whole progress 
of improvement, it might therefore Ije ex- 
pected, there should be only one variation in 
the comparative values of those two different 
sorts of produce. The value of that sort which 
sometimes does and sometimes docs not af- 
ford rent, should constantly rise in proportion 
to that which always affords some rent. As 
art and industry advance, the materials of 
clothing and lodging, the useful fossils and 
minerals of the earth, the precious metals and 
the precious stones should gradually come to 
be more and more in demand, should grad- 
ually exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of food, or in other words, should 
gradually become dearer and dearer This ac- 
cordingly has been the case with most of these 
things upon most occasions, and w’ould have 
been the case with all of them upon all oc- 
casions, if particular accidents had not upon 
some occasions increased the supply of some 
of them in a still greater proportion than the 
demand. 

The value of a free-stone quarry, for exam- 
ple, will necessarily increase with the increas- 
ing improvement and population of the coun- 
try round about it, especially if it should be 
the only one in the neighbourhood. But the 
value of a silver mine, even though there 
should not be another within a thousand miles 
of it, will not necessarily increase with the im- 
provement of the country in which it is sit- 
uated. The market for the produce of a free- 
stone quarry can seldom extend more than a 
few miles round about it, and the demand 
must generally be in proportion to the im- 
provement and population of that small dis- 
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trict. But the market for the produce of a 
silver mine may extend over the whole known 
world Unless the world in general, therefore, 
be advancing in improvement and popula- 
tion, the demand for silver might not be at 
all increased by the improvement even of a 
large country in the neighbourhood of the 
mine. Kven though the worhl in general were 
improving, >ct if, in the course of its improve- 
ment, new mines should be discovered, much 
more fertile than any which had been known 
before, though the demand for silver would 
necessarily increase, yet the supply might in- 
crease in so much a greater proportion that 
the real price of that metaPhiiglit gradually 
fall, that is, any given quantity, a pound 
weight of it, for example, might gra<iually 
purchase or command a smaller and a smaller 
quantity of labour, or exchange for a smaller 
and a smaller quantity of corn, the principal 
part of the subsistence of the labourer 

The great market for silver is the commer- 
cial and civilised part of the world 

If by the general progress of improvement 
the demand of this market should increase, 
while at the same time the supply did not 
increase in the same proportion, the value of 
silver would gradually rise in proportion to 
that of corn. Any given quantity of silver 
would exchange for a greater and a greater 
quantity of corn; or, in other Words, the aver- 
age money price of corn would gradually be- 
come cheaper and cheaper. 

If, on the contrary, the supply by some ac- 
cident should increase for many years to- 
gether in a greater proportion than the de- 
mand, that metal would gradually become 
cheaper and cheaper; or, in other words, the 
average money price of com would, in spite 
of all improvements, gradually become dearer 
and dearer. 

But if, on the other hand, the supply of the 
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metal should increase nearly in the same pro- 
portion as the demand, it would continue to 
purchase or exchange for nearly the same 
quantity of com, and the average money 
price of com would, in spite of all improve- 
ments, continue very nearly the same. 

These three seem to exhaust all the possible 
combinations of events which can happen in 
the progress of improvement; and during the 
course of the four centuries preceding the 
present, if we may judge by what has hap- 
pened both in France and Grejit Britain, each 
of tho.se three different combinations seem to 
have taken place in the European market, and 
nearly in the same order, too, in which I have 
here set them down. 

DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE VARIA- 
TIONS IN THE VALUE OF SILVER 
DURING THE COURSE OF THE 
FOUR LAST CENTURIES 

FIRST PERIOD 

In 1350, and for some time before, the aver- 
age price of the quarter of wheat in England 
seems not to have been estimated lower than 
four ounces of silver, Tower weight, equal to 
about twenty shillings of our present money. 
From this price it seems to have fallen grad- 
ually to two ounces of silver, equal to about 
ten shillings of our present money, the price 
at which we find it estimated in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and at which it .seems 
to have continued to be estimated till about 
1570. 

In 1350, being the 25th of Edward III, was 
enacted what is called The Statute of Labour- 
ers. In the preamble it complains much of the 
insolence of .servants, who endeavoured to 
raise their wages upon their masters. It there- 
fore ordains that all servants and labourers 
should for the future be contented with the 
same wages and liveries (liveries in those 
times signified not only clothes but provi- 
.sions) which they had been accustomed to 
receive in the 20th year of the king, and the 
four preceding years; that upon this account 
their livery wheat should nowhere be e.sti- 
mated higher than ten|>cncc a bushel, and 
that it should always be in the o^ition of the 
master to deliver them either the wheat or the 
money. Ten pence a bushel, therefore, had, in 
the 25th of Edward III, been reckoned a very 
moderate price of wheat, since it required a 
particular statute to oblige servants to accept 
of it in exchange for their usual livery of pro- 
visions; and it had been reckoned a reason- 
able price ten years before that, or in the 16th 
year of the king, the term to which the statute 
refers. But in the 16th year of Edward III, 
tenpence contained about half an ounce of 
silver, Tower weight, and was nearly equal to 
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half-a-crown of our present money. Four 
ounc'es of silver. Tower weight, therefore, 
equal to six shillings and eightpence of the 
money of those times, and to near twenty 
shillings of that of the present, must have been 
reckoned a moderate price for the quarter of 
eight bushels. 

This statute is surely a better evidence of 
what was reckoned in those times a moderate 
price of grain than the prices of some par- 
ticular years which have generally been re- 
corded by historians and other writers on ac- 
count of their extraordinary dearness or 
cheapness, and from which, therefore, it is 
diincult to form any judgment concerning 
what may have been the ordinary price. There 
are, besides, other reasons for believing that 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
and for some time before, the common price 
of wheat was not Ic.ss than four ounces of 
silver the quarter, and that of other grain in 
proportion. 

In 1309, Ralph de Bom, prior of St. Au- 
gustine ’.s, Canterbury, gave a feast upon his 
installation-day, of which William Thom has 
preserved not only the bill of fare but the 
prices of many particulars. In that feast w'ere 
consumed, first, fifty-three quarters of wheat, 
which cost nineteen pounds, or seven shillings 
and twopence a quarter, equal to about one- 
and-twenty shillings and sixpence of our pres- 
ent money; secondly, fifty-eight quarters of 
malt, which cost seventeen pounds ten .shil- 
lings, or six shillings a quarter, equal to about 
eighteen shilling.s of our present money; third- 
ly, tw^enty quarters of oats, which cost four 
pounds, or four shillings a quarter, equal to 
about twelve shillings of our present money. 
The prices of malt and oats seem here to be 
higher than their ordinary proportion to tlie 
price of wheat. 

The.se prices are not recorded on account of 
their extraordinary ilearness or cheapnes.s, but 
are mentioned accidentally as the prices ac- 
tually paid for large quantities of grain con- 
sumed at a feast which was famous for its 
magnific'ence. 

In 1262, being the 51st of Henry III, was 
revived an ancient statute called The Assize 
of Bread and Ale, which the king says in the 
preamble had been made in the times of his 
progenitors, sometime kings of England. It is 
probably, therefore, as old at least as the 
time of his grandfather Henry II, and may 
have been as old as the Conquest. It rej^lates 
the price of bread according as the prices of 
wheat may happen to l>e, from one shilling to 
twenty shillings the quarter of the money of 
those times. But statutes of this kind are gen- 
erally presumed to provide with equal care for 
all deviations from the middle price, for those 
below it as well as for those above it. Ten 
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shillings, therefore, containing six ounces of 
silver. Tower weight, and equal to about 
thirty shillings of our present money, must, 
upon this supposition, have been reckoned the 
middle price of the quarter of wheat when this 
statute was first enacted, and must have con- 
tinued to be so in the 51st of Henry III. We 
cannot therefore be very wrong in supposing 
that the middle price was not less than one- 
third of the highest price at which this stat- 
ute regulates the price of bread, or tlian six 
shillings and eightpence of the money of those 
times, containing four ounces of silver. Tower 
weight. 

From these different facts, therefore, we 
seem to have some reason to conclude that, 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and for a considerable time before, the average 
or ordinary price of the quarter of wheat was 
not supposed to be less than four ounces of 
silver. Tower weight. 

From about the middle of the fourteenth 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
what was reckoned the reasonable and mod- 
erate, that is the ordinary or average price of 
wheat, seems to have sunk gradually to about 
one-half of this price; so as at last to have 
fallen to {ibout two ounces of silver, Tower 
weight, equal to about ten shillings of our 
present money. It continued to l>c estimated 
at this price till about 1570. 

In the household book of Henry, the fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, drawn up in 1512, 
there are two different estimations of wheat. 
In one of them it is computed at six shillings 
and eightpence the quarter, in the other at 
five shillings and eightpence only. In 1512, six 
shillings and eightpence contained only two 
ounces of silver. Tower weight, and were equal 
to about ten shillings of our present money. 

From the 25th of Edward III to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth, during the 
space of more than two hundred years, six 
shillings and eightyjence, it appears from .sev- 
eral different statutes, had continued to be 
considered as what is called the moderate and 
reasonable, that is the ordinary or average 
price of wheat. The quantity of .silver, how- 
ever, contained in that nominal sum was, dur- 
ing the course of this period, continually di- 
minishing, in con.scquence of some alterations 
which were made in the coin. But the in- 
crease of the value of silver had, it seems, so 
far compen.sated the diminution of the quan- 
tity of it contained in the same nominal .sum 
that the legislature did not think it worth 
while to attend to this circumstance. 

Thus in 1430 it was enacted that wheat 
might be exported without a licence when the 
price was so low as six shillings and eight- 
pence; and in 1463 it was enacted that no 
wheat should be imported if the price was not 
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above six shillings and eightpence the quarter. 
The legi.slature had imagined that when the 
price was so low there could be no inconven- 
iency in exportation, but that when it rose 
higher it became prudeiil to allow importa- 
tion. Six shillings and eightpence, therefore, 
containing about the same quantity of silver 
as thirteen shillings and fourpence of our pres- 
ent money (one third part less than the same 
nominal sum contained in the time of Edward 
111) , had in those times been considered as 
what is called the moderate and reasonable 
price of wheat. 

In 1551, by the 1st and 2nd of Philip and 
Mary; and in 1558, by the 1st of Elizabeth, 
the exportation of wheat was in the .same 
manner prohibited, whenever the price of the 
quarter .should exceed six shillings and eight- 
pence, which did not then contain two penny- 
worth more silver than the .same nominal .sum 
<loes at pre.scnt. But it had soon been found 
that to restrain the exportation of wheat till 
the price was so very low was, in reality, to 
prohibit it altogether. In 1562, therefore, by 
the 5th of Elizabeth, the exportation of wheat 
was allowed from certain ports whenever tlie 
pric*e of the quarter should not evcee<l ten 
shillings, containing nearly the same quantity 
of silver as the like nominal .sum doe.s at 
pre.sent. This price had at lhi.s time, therefore, 
been considered as wliat is called the moiler- 
ate and reasonable price of wheat. It agrees 
nearly with the estimation of the North- 
umberland book in 1512, 

That in Franc'c the avenige price of grain 
wa'*, in the .same manner, much lower in the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the .six- 
teenth century than in the two centuries pre- 
ceding has been ob.served both by Mr. Dupre 
de St. Maiir, and by the elegant author of the 
E.ssay on the police of grain. Its price, during 
the same period, had probably sunk in the 
same manner through the greater part of 
Europe. 

Thi.s ri.se in the value of .silver in propor- 
tion to that of corn, may either have been ow- 
ing altogether to the increase of the demand 
for that metal, in con.secjiience of increasing 
improvement and cultivation, the supply in 
the meantime continuing the same as before; 
or, the demand continuing the same as before, 
it may have been owing altogether to the 
gradual diminution of the .supply; the greater 
part of the mines which were then known in 
the world being much exhausted, and con- 
sequently the expen.se of working them much 
increa.sed; or it may have l)een owing partly 
to the other of tho.se two circumstances. In 
the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, the greater part of Europe 
was approaching towards a more settled form 
of government than it had enjoyed for several 
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ages before The increase of security would 
naturally increase industry and impro\ enient, 
and the demand ior the precious metals, as 
well as lor e\ ery other luxury and ornament, 
would naturally increase with the increase of 
ridies A gi eater annual produce would re- 
quire a greater quantity of com to circulate it, 
and a greater number of rich people would 
rcquiic a greater quantity of plate and other 
ornaments of silvei It is natural to suppose, 
too, that the greater part of the mmeh winch 
then supplied tlic Luropcan market with sil 
ver might be a good deal exhausted, and have 
become inoie expensive m the working Ihey 
had been wrought many of them from the 
time of the Romans 

It has been the opinion, however, of the 
greater part of those who have written upon 
tlie price of c ornniodilies in ancient times that, 
from the Conquest, peihaps from the mva 
Sion of Julius i cCsar till the disco\er> of the 
mines of Vrnerica the \alu( ol silver was con- 
tinually diminishing This opinion they seem 
to have been lc<l into, partly bv the observa 
tions which they had occasion to make upon 
the prices both of corn and of some other 
parts of the ru<ie produce of land and partly 
by the popular notion tint is the (jiiantitv of 
silver naturallv increases in cverv country 
with the increase of wealth so its value di 
mmishcs «is its quantity increases 

In their observations upon the prices of 
corn, three different circumstances seem fre- 
qucntlv to have misled them 

1 irst, m ancient times almost all rents were 
paid in kind, m a certain quantity of corn, 
cattle, poultiy, etc It sometimes happened, 
however, that the landlord v\oiild stipulate 
that he should be at libcil> to demand of the 
tenant either the annual payment m kind or 
a certain sum of money instead of it I he pric^ 
at which the pa>meiit m kind was m this 
mannei exc hanged for a certain sum ol money 
IS in Scotland called the conversion price As 
the option is always in the landlord to take 
either the substance or the price it is ncc 
essary for the safety of the tenant that the 
conversion price should rathei be below than 
above the average market price In m.iny 
places, acc ordingly, it is not much abov c one- 
half of this price Through the greater part of 
Scotland this custom still continues with re- 
gard to poultry, and m sonic places with re- 
gard to cattle It might probably hav e contin- 
ued to take place, too, with regard to corn, 
had not the institution of the public fiars put 
an end to it These are annual valuations, ac- 
cording to the judgment of an assi/e, of the 
average price of all the different sorts of grain, 
and of all the different qualities of ^ch, ac- 
cording to the actual market price in every 
different county. This institution rendered it 
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sufficiently safe for the tenant, and much 
more convenient for the landlord, to convert, 
as they call it, the corn rent, rather at what 
should hapi>en to be the price of the fiars of 
each year, than at any cei tain fixed price But 
the writers who have collected the prices of 
corn m ancient times seem frequently to have 
mistaken what is called m Scotland the con- 
version price for the actual market price 
FleetwcK)d acknowledges, upon one cKcasion, 
that he had made this mistake As he wrote 
his book, however, for a particular purpose, 
he does not think pioper to make this ac- 
knowledgment till after transcribing this con- 
version price fifteen times Tlie price is eight 
shillings the quarter of wheat This sum in 
1123, the vear at which he begins with it, 
contained the same cjuantity of silver as six- 
teen shillings of our present money But in 
1562, the year at which he ends with it, it 
contained no more than the same nommal 
sum does at present 

Secondly, tSev have been misled by the 
slovenly manner m which some ancient stat 
utes of assize had been sometimes transcribed 
by la/v copiers and sometimes perhaps ac- 
tuallv i ompo^ed by the legislature 

The ancient statutes of assi/e seem to have 
begun edways with determining what ought 
to be the price of breaii ind ale when the 
puce of wheat and barle> were at the lowest, 
anil to have proceeded giacliially to iletcrmine 
what it ought to be according as the puces of 
those two sorts of gram should gradually rise 
above this lowest price But the transcribers 
of those statutes seem frequently to have 
thought it sufhc lent to copj the regulation as 
far as the three or four first and lowest prices, 
saving in Ihis manner their own labour and 
judging I suppoM., that this was enough to 
show what proportion ought to be observed 
m all higher pricis 

1 lius 111 the Vssi/c of Bread and Vie, of the 
51st of Ilenij III, the price of bread was reg 
ulated according to the different prices of 
wheat, from one shilling to twenty shillings 
the quai ter, of the mone> of those times But 
in the manuscripts from which all the dilTcr 
ent editions of the statutes preceding that of 
Mr Ruffhead, v\ere printed, the copiers had 
never trans».ribed this regulation bejond the 
price ol twelve shillings Several writers, there- 
fore, liemg misled bj this faulty transcription, 
verv natuially concluded that the midille 
price, or six shillings the quarter, equal to 
about eighteen shillings of our present money, 
was the ordinary or average price of wheat at 
that time 

In the Statute of Tumbrel and Pillorj, 
enacted nearly about the same time, the 
price of ale is regulated according to every 
sixpence rise in the price of barley, from two 
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shillings to four shillings the quarter. That 
four shillings, however, was not considered 
as the highest price to which barley might 
frequently rise in those times, and that these 
prices were only given as an example of the 
proportion which ought to be observed in all 
other prices, whether higher or lower, we may 
infer from the last words of the statute: et 
sic deinceps crescetur vel diminueinr per sex 
deTtarios. The expression is very slovenly, but 
the meaning is plain enough: **That the price 
of ale is in this manner to be increased or 
diminished according to every sixpence rise 
or fall in the price of barley.’* In the composi- 
tion of this statute the legislature itself seems 
to have been as negligent as the copiers were 
in the transcription of the others. 

In an ancient manuscript of the Regiam 
Majestatem, an old Scotch law book, there is 
a statute of assize in which the price of 
bread is regulated according to all the differ- 
ent prices of wheat, from tenpence to three 
shillings the Scotch boll, equal to about half 
an English quarter. Three shillings Scotch, at 
the time when this assize is supposed to have 
been enacted were equal to about nine shil- 
lings sterling of our present money. Mr. Rud- 
diman seems to conclude from this, that three 
shillings was the highest price to which wheat 
ever rose in those times, and that tenpence, 
a shilling, or at most two shillings, were the 
ordinary prices, l^pon consulting the manu- 
script, however, it appears evidently’ that all 
these prices are only set down as examples 
of the proportion which ought to be observed 
between the respective prices of wheat and 
bread. The last words of the statute are: 
reliqna judicabis secundum prcescripta ha- 
bendo respectum ad pretium bladi, *'You 
shall judge of the remaining cases according 
to what is above written, having a respect to 
the price of corn.” 

Thirdly, they seem to have been misled, 
too, by the very low price at which wheat was 
sometimes sold in very ancient times; and 
to have imagined that as its lowest price was 
then much lower than in later times, its ordi- 
nary price must likewise have been much 
lower. They might have found, however, that 
in those ancient times its highest price was 
fully as much above, as its lowest price was 
below anything that had even lieen known 
in later times. Thus in 1370, Fleetwood gives 
us two prices of the quarter of wheat. The 
one is four pounds sixteen shillings of the 
money of those times, equal to fourteen 
pounds eight shillings of that of the present; 
the other is six pounds eight shillings, equal 
to nineteen pounds four shillings of our pres- 
ent money. No price can be found in the end 

’ See his preface to Anderson’s Diplomata, etc,, 
SeoiuB, 
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of the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth 
century, which approaches to the extrava- 
gance of these. The price of corn, though at 
all times liable to variation, varies most in 
those turbulent and disorderly societies, in 
which the interruption of all commerce and 
communication hinders the plenty of one part 
of the country from relieving the scarcity of 
another. In the disorderly stale of England 
under the Plantagenets, who governed it from 
about the middle of the twelfth till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, one district 
might be in plenty, while another at no great 
distance, by having its crop destroyed either 
by some accident of the seasons, or by the 
incursion of some neighbouring baron, might 
be suffering all the horrors of a famine; and 
yet if the lands of some hostile lord were in- 
terposed between them, the one might not 
be able to give the least assistance to the 
other. Under the vigorous administration of 
the Tudors, who governed England during 
the latter part of the fifteenth and through 
the whole of the sixteenth century, no baron 
was powerful enough to dare to disturb the 
public security. 

The reader will find at the end of this chap- 
ter all the prices of wheat which have been 
collected by Fleetwood from 120^ to 1597, 
both inclusive, reduced to the money of the 
present times, and digested according to the 
order of time, into seven divisions of twelve 
years each. At the end of each division, t(K), 
he will find the average price of the twelve 
years of which it consists. Iri*lhat long perio<l 
of time, Fleetwood has been able to collect 
the prices of no more than eighty years, so 
that four years are wanting to make out the 
last twelve years. I have added, therefore, 
from the accounts of Eton college, the prices 
of 1598, 1599, 1600, and 1601. It is the only 
addition w'hich I have made. The reader will 
see that from the beginning of the thirteenth 
till after the middle of the sixteenth century 
the average price of each twelve years grows 
gradually lower and low'cr; and that towards 
the end of the sixteenth century it begins to 
rise again. The prices, indeed, which Fleet- 
wood has been able to collect, seem to have 
been those chiefly which were f remarkable for 
extraordinary dearness or cheapness; and I 
do not pretend that any very certain conclu- 
sion can be drawn from theitt. So far, how- 
ever, as they prove anything gt all, they con- 
firm the account which I have been endeav- 
ouring to give. Fleetwood himself, however, 
seems, with most other writers, to have be- 
lieved that during all this perunl the value of 
silver, in consequence of its increasing abun- 
dance, was continually diminishing. The 
prices of com which he himself has collected 
certainly do not agree with this opinion. They 
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agree perfectly with that of Mr. Dupre dc 
St. Maur, and with that which I have been 
endeavouring to explain. Bishop Fleetwood 
and Mr. Dupre' de St. Maur are the two au- 
thors who seem to have collected, with the 
greatest diligence and fidelity, the prices of 
things in ancient times. It is somewhat cu- 
rious that, though their opinions are so very 
different, their facts, so far as they relate to 
the price of com at least, should coincide so 
very exactly. 

It is not, however, so much from the low 
price of com as from that of some other parts 
of the rude produce of land that the most 
judicious writers have inferred the great value 
of silver in those very ancient times. Corn, it 
has been said, being a sort of manufacture, 
was, in those rude ages, much dearer in pro- 
portion than the greater part of other com- 
modities; it is meant, I suppose, than the 
greater part of unmanufactured commodities, 
such as cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, etc. 
That in those times of poverty and barbarism 
these were proportionably much cheaper than 
corn is undoubtedly true. But this cheapness 
was not the effect of the high value of silver, 
but of the low value of those commodities. It 
was not liecausc silver would in such times 
purchase or represent a greater quantity of 
labour, but because such commodities w^ould 
purcha.se or repre.sent a much smaller quan- 
tity than in times of more opulence and im- 
provement. Silver must certainly be cheaper 
in Spani.sh America than in Europe; in the 
country where it is produced than in the coun- 
try to which it is brought, at the expense of 
a long carriage both by land and by sea, of 
a freight and an insurance. One-and-twenty 
I>ence lialfj)cnny sterling, however, we are 
told by lllloa, was, not many years ago, at 
Buenos Ayres, the price of an ox chosen from 
a hcnl of three or four hundred. Sixteen 
shillings sterling, we are told by Mr. Byron 
was the price of a good hor.se in the capital 
of Chili. In a country naturally fertile, but 
of which the far greater part is altogether 
uncultivated, cattle, poultry, game of all 
kinds, etc., as they can be acquired with a 
very small quantity of labour, so they will pur- 
cha.se or command but a very small quantity. 
The low money price for which they may be 
•sold is no proof that the real value of silver 
is there very high, but that the real value of 
those commodities is very low. 

Labour, it must always be remembered, and 
not any particular commoility or set of com- 
modities, is the real measure of the value both 
of silver and of all other commodities. 

But in countries almost waste, or but thin- 
ly inhabited, cattle, poultry, game of all kinds, 
etc., as they are the spontaneous produc- 
tions of nature, so she frequently produces 
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them in much grea^r quantities than the 
consumption of the inhabitants requires. In 
such a state of things the supply commonly 
exceeds the demand. In different states of so- 
ciety, in different sta^s of improvement, 
therefore, such commodities will represent, or 
be equivalent to, very different quantities of 
labour. 

In every state of society, in every stage of 
improvement, corn is the production of hu- 
man industry. But the average produce of 
every sort of industry is always suited, more 
or less exactly, to the average consumption; 
the average supply to the average demand. In 
every different stage of improvement, besides, 
the raising of equal quantities of corn in the 
same .soil and climate will, at an average, re- 
quire nearly equal quantities of labour; or 
what comes to the .same thing, the price of 
nearly equal quantities; the continual increase 
of the productive powers of labour in an im- 
proving state of cultivation being more or less 
counterbalanced by the continually increasing 
price of cattle, the principal instruments of 
agriculture. Upon all these accounts, there- 
fore, w’e may rest assured that equal quanti- 
ties of <*orn will, in every state of society, in 
every stage of improvement, more nearly 
represent, or be equivalent to, equal quanti- 
ties of labour than equal quantities of any 
other part of the rude produce of land. Com, 
accfinlingly, it has already been observed, is, 
in all the different stages of wealth and im- 
provement, a more accurate measure of value 
than any other commodity or set of commodi- 
ties. In all tho.se different stages, therefore, we 
can judge better of the real value of silver by 
comparing it with com than by comparing it 
with any other commodity or set of commodi- 
ties. 

Corn, be.sides, or whatever else is the com- 
mon and favourite vegetable food of the peo- 
ple, constitutes, in every civilised country, 
the principal part of the subsistence of the 
labourer. In consequence of the extension of 
agriculture, the land of every country pro- 
duces a much greater quantity of vegetable 
than of animal food, and the labourer every- 
where lives chiefly upon the wholesome fo^ 
that is cheapest and most abundant. Butch- 
er’s meat, except in the most thriving coun- 
tries, or where labour is most highly rewarded, 
i:> <kes but an insignificant part of his sub- 
sistence; poultry makes a still smaller part 
of it, and game no part of it. In France, and 
even in Scotland, where labour is somewhat 
better rewarded than in France, the labour- 
ing poor .seldom eat butcher’s meat, except 
upon liolidays, and other extraordinary occa- 
sions. The money price of labour, therefore, 
depends much more upon the average money 
price of corn, the subsistence of the labourer. 
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than upon that of butcher’s meat, or of any 
other part of the rude produce of land. The 
real value of gold and silver, therefore, the 
real quantity of labour which they can pur- 
chase or command, depends much more upon 
the quantity of corn which they can purchase 
or command than upon that of butcher’s 
meat, or any other part of the rude produce 
of land. 

Such slight observations, however, upon the 
prices either of com or of other commodities, 
would not probably have misled so many in- 
telligent authors had they not been influenced, 
at the same time, by the popular notion, that 
as the quantity of .silver naturally increases 
in every country with the increase of wealth, 
so its value diminishes as itr» quantity in- 
creases. This notion, however, seems to be 
altogether groundless. 

The quantity of the precious metals may 
increase in any country from two different 
causes: either, first, from the increased abun- 
dance of the mines which supply it: or, sec- 
ondly, from the increased wealth of the peo- 
ple, from the increased produce of their an- 
nual labour. The first of the.se causes is no 
doubt neces.sarily connected with the diminu- 
tion of the value of the precious metals, but 
the second is not. 

When more abundant mines are discovered, 
a greater quantity of the precious metals is 
brought to market, and the quantity of the 
necessaries and convcniencies of life for which 
they mu.st be exchanged being the .same as 
before, equal quantities of the metals must 
be exchanged for smaller quantities of com- 
modities. So far, therefore, as the increa.st; of 
the quantity of the precious metals in any 
country ari.ses from the increased abundance 
of the mines, it is necessarily connected with 
some diminution of their value. 

When, on the contrary, the wealth of any 
country increa.ses, when the annual produce 
of its labour becomes gradually greater and 
greater, a greater quantity of coin becomes 
nece.s.sary in order to circulate a greater quan- 
tity of commoditie.s; and the people, as they 
can afford it, as they have more commodities 
to give for it, will naturally purcha.se a great- 
er and a greater quantity of plate. The quan- 
tity of their coin will increase from neces.sity: 
the quantity of their plate from vanity and 
ostentation, or from the .same rea.son that the 
quantity of fine statues, pictures, and of every 
other luxury and curiosity, is likely to increase 
among them. But as statuaries and painters 
are not likely to be wor.se rewarded in times 
of wealth and prosperity than in times of 
poverty and depre.ssion, .so gold and silver are 
not likely to be worse paid for. 

The price of gold and silver, when the acci- 
dental discovery of more abundant mines does 


not keep it down, as it naturally rises with 
the wealth of every country, so, whatever be 
the state of the mines, it is at all times nat- 
urally higher in a rich than in a poor coun- 
try. Gold and silver, like all other commodi- 
ties, naturally seek the market where the best 
price is given for them, and the best price 
is commonly given for every thing in the 
country Avhich can best afford it. Labour, it 
mu.st \ye remembered, is the ultimate price 
which is paid for everything, and in countries 
where labour is equally well reganled, the 
money price of labour will be in proportion 
to that of the .subsistence of the labourer. But 
gold and silver will naturally exchange for a 
greater quantity of subsistence in a rich than 
in a poor country, in a country which abounds 
with .siibsi.stence than in one which is but in- 
differently supplied wilh it. If the two coun- 
tries are at a great flislance, the difference 
may be very great; because though the metals 
naturally fly from the worse to the better 
market, yet it may be dilTiciilt to transport 
them in such quantities as to bring their 
price nearly to a level in both. If the coun- 
tries arc near, the difference will be smaller, 
and may sometimes be scarce perceptible; 
l>ecause in this case the transportation will 
be easy, (''hina is a much richer country llian 
any part of Kurope, and the difference be- 
tween the price of .subsistence in China and 
in Europe is very great. Rice in (Miina is 
much cheaper than wheat is anywhere in Eu- 
rope. England is a much rieUcr country th.an 
Scotland: but the difference between the mon- 
ey-price of corn in those Iw'o countries is much 
smaller, and i.s but just perceptible. In j>ro- 
portion to the quantity or measure, Scot<*h 
corn generally appears to be a good deal 
cheaper than English; but in proportion to 
its quality, it is certainly .somewhat dearer. 
Scotland receives almost e\ery year \ery 
large .supplies from England, and every com- 
modity must commonly be somewhat dearer 
in the country to w^hich it is brought than in 
that from w Inch it comes. English corn, tliere- 
fore, must be dearer in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, and yet in proportion to its quality, or 
to the quantity and goodness of the flour or 
meal which can be made frotn it, it cannot 
commonly be .sold higher there than the 
Scotch corn which comes to market in compe- 
tition with it. 

The difference betwwn the money price of 
labour in China and in Europe i.s still greater 
than that between the money price of sub- 
sistence: becau.se the real recompense of la- 
bour i.s higher in Europe than in China, the 
greater part of Euro|)e being in an improv- 
ing state, while China .seems to be standing 
stHl. The money price of labour is lower in 
Scotland than in England because the real 
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recompense of labour is much lower Scotland, 
though advancing to greater wealth, ad\ane- 
ing much more slowly than Pmghind 1 he fre- 
quency of emigration from Scotland and the 
rdiity of it from Imgland, sufficiently prove 
that the demand lor labour is very different 
in the two countries 'I he proportion between 
the real recompense of labour in different 
countries it must Ije remembered, is nilurally 
regulated not by their actual wealth or pov- 
erty, but by their advancing, stationary, or 
declining condition 

Gold and silver, as they arc naturilly of 
the greatest value among tlic richest, so they 
are naturally of the least value among the 
poorest nations Among savages, the poorest 
of all nations, they are ot scarce any value 

In great towns corn is always dc irer than 
in remote parts of tlie country Ihis however, 
IS the effect, not of the real cheapness of sil 
ver but of the real dearness of corn It does 
not cost less labour to bring silver to the 
great town than to the remote parts of the 
countiy but it costs a great deal more to 
bring corn 

In some verv ’^"'h and commercial coun- 
tries, such as Holland and tlie terntorv of 
Genoa corn is dear for tlie same reason that 
it is dear in great towns Thev do not pro- 
duce enough to m iintain thnr inhabit ints 
They arc rich in the industrv and skill of 
their artificers and manufacturers in every 
sort of machinery v\hich can facilitate and 
abridge 1 ibour in shipping and in all the 
other instillments and moans of carnage and 
commerce but they are ]»ocjr in corn which 
as it must be brought to them from dist int 
countries must, by an addition to its puce 
pay for the carriage fiom those countries It 
docs not cost less labour to bung silver to 
Amsterdam than to Dant/ic but it costs a 
great deal more to bring corn The rc d cost 
of silver must be nearly the same in both 
places but that of corn must be verv differ 
ent Diminish the red opulence either of 
Holland or of the territory of (icnoa while 
the number of their inhabitants remains the 
same diminish their power of supplying 
themselves from clist.int countries and the 
price of corn, instead of sinking VMth that 
diminution in the quantity of their silver, 
which must necc'ssarily accompany this de- 
clension either as its cause or as its effect, 
will rise to the price of a famine ^\hen vve 
are in want of nccessaiies vve must part with 
all supciffuities, of which the value, as it 
n 's 111 times of opulcuice and piosjierity, so 
it sinks in times of poverty and distress It 
is otherwise with necessaries Tlicir real price, 
the quantity of labour which they can pur- 
chase or command, rises in times of poverty 
and distress, and sinks in times of opulence 
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and prosperity, which are always times of 
great abundance for they could not other- 
wise be times of opulence and prosjierity 
Corn IS a necessary, silver is only a super- 
fluity 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
increase in the quantity of the precious met- 
als, which, during the jiericxl between the 
middle ot the fourteenth and that of the 
sixteenth century, arose from the increase 
of wealth and improvement, it could have 
no tendency to diminish their value either in 
Great Britain or in any other part ot Eu- 
rope If those who have collected the prices 
ot things m ancient times, therefore, had, 
during this period, no reason to infer the 
diminution of the value of silver from any 
observations which they had made upon the 
prices cither of corn or of other commodities, 
they had still less reason to infer it from any 
supposed increase of wealth and improve- 
ment 

>^1 f OM) PFRIOD 

But how various soever may have been 
the opinions of the learned concerning the 
progress of the value of silver during this 
first periofl they are unanimous concerning 
it during the second 

Iiom about 1570 to about ICIO, during a 
period of about seventy years, the variation 
m the proportion between the value of sil 
ver md that of com held a quite opposite 
course Silver sunk m its real value or would 
exchange for a smaller cpiantitv of labour 
than before and corn rose m its nominal 
price and instead of being commonly sold for 
about two ounces of silver the qu irter, or 
about ten shillu «^s of our pn sent money, 
came to be sold ♦ )r six and eight ounces of 
silver the ciuartei or about thirty and forty 
shillings of our present money 

'I he discovery of the abundant mines of 
America seems to have been the sole cause 
of this diminution m the value of silver m 
proiiortion to that of corn It is accounted 
for accordingly m the same nicanncr by every 
body and there never has l>een any dispute 
either about the iact or about the cause of 
it The greater p.irt of Europe was dining 
this |x?riod idvancmg m industrv and im 
proveiiient and the clemand for silver must 
conscciucntly have beca increasing But the 
in Mse of the supply had, it seems, so far 
exceeded that of the demand that the value 
of that metal sunk considerablv The discov- 
ery of the mines of Vmcnca, it is to be ob- 
served, dix*s not seem to have had any very 
sensible effect upon the prices of things m 
England till after 1570 though even the 
mines of Potosi had been discovered more 
than twenty years before 

From 1595 to 1020, both inclusive, the 
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average prioe of the quarter of nine bushels 
of the best wheat at Windsor market appears, 
from the accounts of Eton College, to have 
been £2 Is. 6%d. From which sum, neglect- 
ing the fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 
4s. 7V^d., the price of the quarter of eight 
bushels comes out to have been £1 I6s. 10%d. 
And from this sum, neglecting likewise the 
fraction, and deducting a ninth, or 4s. Id., 
for the difference between the price of the 
best wheat and that of the middle wheat, the 
price of the middle wheat comes out to have 
been about £l 12s. 9d., or about six ounces 
and one-third of an ounce of silver. 

From 1621 to 1636, both inclusive, the aver- 
age price of the same measure of the best 
wheat at the same market ap| tears, from the 
same accounts, to have l)een £2. 10s.: from 
which making the like deductions as in the 
foregoing case, the average price of the quar- 
ter of eight bushels of middle wheat comes 
out to have been £1 19s. 6d., or about seven 
ounces and two-thirds of an ounce of silver. 

THIRD PERIOD 

Between 1630 and 1640, or about 1636, the 
effect of the discovery of the mines of Amer- 
ica in reducing the value of silver appears to 
have been completed, and the value of that 
metal seems never to have sunk lower in pro- 
portion to that of com than it was about that 
lime. It seems to have risen somewhat in the 
course of the present century, and it had 
probably begun to do so even some time be- 
fore the end of the last. 

From 1637 to 1700, both inclusive, being 
the sixty-four last years of the last century, 
the average price of the quarter of nine bush- 
els of the best wheat at Windsor market ap- 
pears, from the same accounts, to have been 
£2 11s. 0*/»d., which is only Is O^^id. dearer 
than it had been during the sixteen years be- 
fore. But in the course of these sixty-four 
years there happened two events which must 
have produced a much greater scarcity of 
com than what the course of the seasons 
would otherwise have occasioned, and which, 
therefore, without supposing any further re- 
duction in the value of silver, will much more 
than account for this very small enhancement 
of price. 

The first of these events was the civil war, 
which, by discouraging tillage and interrupt- 
ing commerce, must have raised the price of 
com much above wliat the course of the sea- 
sons would otherwise have occasioned. It 
must have had this effect more or less at all 
the different markets in the kingdom, but 
particularly at those in the neighbourhood of 
London, which require to be supplied from 
the greatest distance. In IfitS, accordingly, 
the price of the best wheat at Windsor mar- 
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ket appears, from the same accounts, to have 
been £4 5s., and in 1649 to have been £4 the 
quarter of nine bushels. The excess of those 
two years above £2 10s. (the average price 
of the sixteen years preceding 1637) is £3 
5s.; which divided among the sixty-four last 
years of the lost century will alone very near- 
ly account for that small enhancement of 
price which seems to have taken place in 
them. These, how'cver, though the highest, 
are by no means the only high prices which 
seem to have been occasioned by the civil 
wars. 

The second event was the bounty upon 
the exportation of corn granted in 1688. The 
bounty, it has been thought by injiny people, 
by encouraging tillage, may, in a long course 
of years, have occasioned a greater abun- 
dance, and consequently a greater cheapness 
of corn in the home-market than what would 
otherwise have taken place there. How far 
the bounty could produce this effect at any 
time, I shall examine hereafter; I shall only 
observe at present that, between 1688 and 
1700, it had not time to produce any such 
effect. During this short period its only ef- 
fect must have been, by encouraging the ex- 
portation of the surplus produce of everj^ 
year, and thereby hindering the abundance 
of one year from compensating the scarcity 
of another, to raise the price in the home- 
market. The scarcity which prevailed in Eng- 
land from 1693 to 1699, both inclusive, 
though no doubt principi|^y owing to the 
badness of the sea.soiis, and, therefore, ex- 
tending through a considerable part of Eu- 
rope, must have l>een .somewhat enhanced 
by the bounty. In 1699, accordingly, the 
further exportation of corn was prohibited 
for nine months. 

There was a third event which occurred in 
the course of the same period, and which, 
though it could not occasion any scarcity of 
corn, nor, }>erhups, any augmentation in the 
real quantity of silver whicli was usually paid 
for it, must necessarily have occasioned some 
augmentation in the nominal sum. This event 
was the great debasement of the silver coin, 
by clipping and wearing. This evil had begun 
in the reign of Charles II and had gone on 
continually increasing till 1695; at which time, 
as we may learn from Mr. Tiowndes, the cur- 
rent silver coin wa.s, at an average, near five- 
and-twxnty per cent below itt standard value. 
But the nominal sum which const itute.s the 
market price of every commodity is neces- 
sarily regulated, not so much by the quantity 
of silver, which, according to the standard, 
ought to be contained in it, as by that which, 
it is found by experience, actually is con- 
tiined in it. This nominal sum, therefore, is 
necessarily higlier when the coin is much 
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debased by dipping and wearing than when 
near to its standard value. 

^ In the^ course of the present century, the 
silver coin has not at any time been more 
below its standard weight than it is at pres- 
ent. But though very much defaced, its value 
has been kept up by that of the gold coin 
for which it is exchanged. For though before 
the late rccoinage, the gold coin was a good 
deal defaced too, it was less so than the sil- 
ver. In 1695, on the contrary, the value of the 
silver coin was not kept up by the gold coin: 
a guinea then commonly exchanging for thirty 
.shillings of the worn and dipt silver. Before 
the late recoinage of the gold, the price of 
.silver bullion was seldom higher than five 
shillings and sevcnpence an ounce, which is 
but fivepcnce above the mint price. But in 
1G95, the common price of silver bullion was 
.six shillings and fivepence an ounce, ^ which 
is fifteeni^ence above the mint price. Even 
before tlie late recoinage of the gold, there- 
fore, the coin, gold and silver together, when 
compared with .silver bullion, was not sup- 
posed to be more than eight per cent below 
its .standard value. In 1695, on the contrary, 
it had been supposed to be near five-and- 
tvrenty per cent below that value. But in the 
beginning of the pre.sent century, that is, im- 
mediately after the great recoinage in King 
William’s time, the greater part of the cur- 
rent .silver coin must have been still nearer 
to its .standard weight than it is at present. 
In the course of the pre.sent century, too, 
there has been no great public calamity, .such 
as the civil war, which could either di.scourage 
tillage, or interrupt the interior commerce of 
the country. And though the bounty, which 
has taken place through the greater part of 
thi.s century, must always rai.se the price of 
corn .somewhat higher than it otherwi.se would 
be in the actual state of tillage; yet a.s, in the 
course of this century, the bounty has had 
full time to produce all the good effects com- 
monly imputed to it, to encourage tillage, 
and thereby to inerea.se the quantity of corn 
in the home market, it may, upon the prin- 
ciples of a system which I shall explain and 
examine hereafter, be supposed to have done 
something to lower the price of that commod- 
ity the one way, as well as to raise it the 
other. It is by many people .suppo.sed to have 
done more. In the sixty-four fir.st years of 
the present century accordingly the average 
price of the quarter of nine bushels of the 
best wheat at Wind.sor market appears, by 
the accounts of Eton College, to have been 
os. 6V^d., which is about ten shillings and 
sixpence, or more than five-and-twenty per 
cent, cheaper than it had been during the 
sixty-four last years of the last century; and 
* Lowndes’ Eway on the Silver Coin, p. 68, 
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about 9s. 6d. cheaper than it had been during 
the sixteen years preceding 1636, when the 
discovery of the abundant mines of America 
may be supposed to have produced its full 
effect; and about one shilling cheaper than it 
had been in the twenty-six years preceding 
1620, before that di.scovery can well be sup- 
po.sed to have produced its full effect. Ac- 
cording to this account, the average price of 
middle wlieat, during these sixty-four first 
years of the present century, comes out to 
have been about thirty-two shillings the quar- 
ter of eight bu.shels. 

The value of .silver, therefore, seems to have 
risen somewhat in proportion to that of com 
during the cour.se of the present century, and 
it had probably begun to do so even some 
time before the end of the last. 

In 1687, the price of the quarter of nine 
bushels of the l^st wheat at Windsor mar- 
ket was £1 5.S. 2d., the low’est price at which 
it had ever been from 1595. 

In 1 688, Mr. Gregory King, a man famous 
for Ills knowledge in matters of this kind, es- 
timated the average price of wheat in years 
of moderate plenty to be to the grower 3s. 
6d. the bushel, or eight-and-twenty shillings 
the quarter. The grower’s price I understand 
to he the .same with what is sometimes called 
the contract price, or the price at which a 
fanner contracts for a certain numlier of 
years to deliver a certain (quantity of corn to 
a dealer. As a contract of this kind .saves the 
farmer the cxpen.se and trouble of marketing, 
the ccmtract price is generally lower than 
what i.s .suppo.sed to be the average market 
price. Mr. King had judged eight-and-twenty 
shillings the quarter to be at that time the 
ordinary contrai I price in years of moderate 
plenty. Before the scarcity occasioned by the 
late extraordinary course of bad .seasons, it 
was, I have been a.s.surcd, the ordinary con- 
tract price in all common years. 

In 1688 was granted the Parliamentary 
bounty upon the exportation of corn. The 
country gentlemen, wdio then composed a still 
greater proportion of the legi.slature than they 
tlo at pre.sent, had felt that the money price 
of com was falling. I'he bounty w^as an expe- 
dient to rai.se it artificially to the high price 
at which it had frequently been sold in the 
times of Charles I and II. It was to take 
place, therefore, till wheat w'as so high as 
foi ty-eight shillings the quarter, that is, twen- 
ty shillings, or five-‘«evenths dearer than Mr. 
King had in that very year estimated the 
growler’s price to be in times of moderate 
plenty. If his calculations deserve any part 
of the reputation which they have obtained 
very universally, cight-and- forty shillings the 
quarter was a price which, wdthout .some such 
expedient as the bounty, could not at that 
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time be expected, except in years of extraor- 
dinary scarcity. But the ifovernment of 
King William was not then fully settled. It 
was in no condition to refuse anything to 
the country gentlemen, from whom it was at 
that very time soliciting the first establish- 
ment of the annual land-tax. 

The value of silver, therefore, in propor- 
tion to that of corn, had probably risen some- 
what before the end of the last century; and 
it seems to have continued to do so during 
the course of the greater part of the present; 
though the necessary operation of the bounty 
must have hindered that rise from l>eing so 
sensible as it otherwise would have been in 
the actual state of tillage. 

In plentiful years the bounty, by occasion- 
ing an extraordinary exportation, necessarily 
raises the price of corn above what it other- 
wise would be in tho.se years. To encourage 
tillage, by keeping up the price of corn even 
in the most plentiful years, was the avowed 
end of the institution. 

In years of great .scarcity, indeed, the boun- 
ty has generally been suspended. It must, 
however, have had some effect even upon the 
prices of many of those years. By the extraor- 
dinary expcirtation which it occasions in years 
of plenty, it must frequently hinder the plenty 
of one year from compensating the scarcity of 
another. 

Both in years of plenty and in years of 
scarcity, therefore, the bounty raises the price 
of com above what it naturally would be in 
the actual state of tillage. If, during the 
sixty-four first years of the present century, 
therefore, the average price has been Lower 
than during the sixty-four last years of the 
last century, it must, in ^the same slate of 
tillage, have lieen mucli more so, had it not 
been for this operation of the bounty. 

But without the bounty, it may be said, the 
state of tillage would not ha\e been the .same. 
What may have been the effects of this in- 
stitution upon the agriculture of the country, 
I shall endeavour to explain hereafter, when 
I come to treat particularly of bounties. I 
shall only observe at present that this rise in 
the value of .silver, in proportion to that of 
corn, has not been j>eculiar to England. It 
has been observed to have taken place in 
France, during the .same period, and nearly 
in the same proportion too, by three very 
faithful, diligent, and laborious collectors of 
the prices of com, Mr. Dupre de St. Maur, 
Mr. Messance, and the author of the Es.say on 
the police of grain. But in France, till ITfit, 
the exportation of grain was by law prohibit- 
ed; and it is somewhat difficult to suppose 
that nearly the same diminution of price 
which took place in one country, notwith- 
standing this prohibition, should in another 


be owing to the extraordinary encouragement 
given to exportation. 

It would be more proper, perhaps, to con- 
.sidcr this variation in the average money price 
of corn as the effect rather of some gradual 
rise in the real value of .silver in the European 
market than of any fall in the real average 
value of corn. Corn, it has already been ob- 
served, is at distant periods of time a more 
accurate measure of value than either .silver, 
or perhaps any other commodity. When, after 
the discovery of the abundant mines of Amer- 
ica, corn rose to three and four times its for- 
mer money price, this change was universally 
ascribeil, not to any rise in the real value of 
corn, but to a fall in the real value of sih^er 
If during the sixty-four first years <)f the pres- 
ent century, therefore, the average money 
price of corn has fallen .somewhat below \\ hat 
it had been during the greater part of the last 
century, we should in the .same manner im- 
pute this change, not to any fall in the real 
value of corn, but to some rise in the real 
value of silver in the European market. 

The high price of corn during these ten or 
twelv’^e years past, indeed, has occasioned a 
.sus])icion that the real value of .silver still 
continues to fall in the European market 
This high price of corn, however, seems evi- 
dently to have been the effect of the extraor- 
dinary unfav onrablencss of the seasons, and 
ought therefore to be regarded, not as a per- 
manent, but as a transitory and occasional 
extent. The seasons h)r these ten or twelve 
years past have been unf3CVourable through 
the greater part of Europe: and the disorders 
of Poland have very much increased the 
scarcity in all those countries v\hich, in dear 
years, used to be supplied from that market. 
So long a course of bad seasons, though not 
a very common event, is by no means a sin- 
gular one; and whoever has inquired much 
into the history of the i)rices of corn in for- 
mer times w ill be at no loss to recollect several 
other examples of the same kind. Ten year.s 
of extraordinary scarcity, Ix^sides, are not 
more wonderful than ten years of extraordi- 
nary plenty. The low price of corn from 17 tl 
to 17,>0, both inclusive, may very well be set 
in opposition to its high price during these 
last eight or ten years. From 1711 to 1730, 
the average price of the quarter of nine bu.sh- 
els of the best wheat at Wimlsor market, it 
appears from the accounts of Eton College, 
was only £1 LSs. OV^d., which is nearly 6s. 
.‘Id below the average price of the .sixty-four 
first years of the present century. The aver- 
age price of the quarter of eight bushels of 
midclle wheat comes out, according to this ac- 
count, to have been, during these ten years, 
only £1 6s. 8d. 

Between 1741 and 1750, however, the bounty 
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must have hindered the price of com from 
falling so low in the home market as it nat- 
urally would have done. During these ten 
years the quantity of all sorts of grain ex- 
ported, it appears from the custom-house 
books, amounted to no less than eight mil- 
lions twenty-nine thousand one hundred and 
fifty-six quarters one bushel. The bounty paid 
for this amounted to £1,/il4,9(>2 17s. t-Vijd In 
1719 accordingly, Mr. Pelham, at that time 
Prime Minister, observed to the House of 
Commons that for the three years preceding 
a very extraordinary sum had been paid as 
bounty for the exportation of corn. He had 
good reason to make this observation, and in 
the following year he might have had still 
better. In that single year the bounty paid 
amounted to no less than £.‘1*24, 170 lOs Od ‘ 
It is unnecessary to ob^erve how much this 
forced exportation must have raised the price 
of corn above what it otherwise w’ould have 
been in the home market. 

At the en<l of the accounts annexed to this 
chapter the reader will find the particular ac- 
count of those ten years separated from the 
rest. He will find there, too, the particular 
account of thv. picce<!ing ten years, of wdiich 
the average is likewise below, though not so 
much below', the general average of the sixty- 
four first years of the century. The year 1710, 
how'ever, was a j'car of extraordinary scar- 
city These tw'cnty years preceding 17 j 0 may 
very well be set in opposition to the twenty 
preccfling 1770. As the former were a good 
deal below' the general average of the cen- 
tury, notwithstanding the intervention of one 
or two dear years; so the latter have been a 
good deal above it, notwithstaiufing the in- 
tervention of one or two cheap ones, of 1759, 
for example. If the former have not been as 
miuh below the general average as the latter 
have been above it, we ought probably to im- 
pule it to the bounty. The change has evi- 
dently been too sudden to be ascribed to any 
change in the v'alue of silver, which is always 
slow and gradual. The .suddenness of the ef- 
fect can be accounted for only by a cause 
which can operate suddenly, the accidental 
variation of the seasons. 

The money price of labour in Great Britain 
has, indeed, risen during the course of the 
present century. This, hovvev'er, seems to be 
the effect, not so much of any diminution 
in the value of silver in the Euro|)ean mar- 
ket, as of an increase in the demand for la- 
bour in Great Britain, ari.sing from the great, 
and almost universal prosperity of the coun- 
iry. In France, a country not altogether so 
prosperous, the money price of labour has, 
since the middle of the last century, been ob- 
served to sink gradually with the average 

^ See Tracts on the Com Trade, Tract 3. 
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money priw of com. Both in the last cen- 
tury and in the present the day-wages of 
common labour are there said to have been 
pretty uniformly about the twentieth part 
of the average price of the septier of wheat, 
a measure which contains a little more than 
four Winchester bushels. In Great Britain the 
real recompense of labour, it has already been 
shown, the real quantities of the necessaries 
and conveniencies of life which are given to 
the labourer, has increased con.siderably dur- 
ing the course of the pre.sent century. The 
rise in its money price seems to have Ijeen 
the effect, not of any diminution of the value 
of sil\ er in the general market of Europe, but 
of a rise in the real price of labour in the par- 
ticular market of Great Britain, owdng to the 
peculiarly happy circumstances of the coun- 
try; 

For some time after the first discovery of 
America, silv'er would continue to sell at its 
former, or not much below its former price. 
The profits of mining would for ‘'Ome time be 
very great, and much above their natural 
rate. Those w ho imported that metal into Eu- 
rope, however, w'ould soon find that the whole 
annual importation could not be disposed of 
at this high price Silver w'ould gradually 
exchange for a smaller and a .smaller quantity 
of goods. Its price would sink gradually lower 
and lower till it fell to its natural price, or to 
what was just .sufficient to pay, according to 
their natural rates, the wages of the labour, 
the profits of the slock, and the rent of the 
land, which must be paid in order to bring 
it from the mine to the market. In the greater 
part of the silver mines of Peru, the lax of 
the King of Spain, amounting to a tenth of 
the gross produce, eats up, it has already 
been observed, the whole rent of the land. 
This tax w'as originally a half; it soon after- 
wards fell to a third, then to a fifth, and at 
last to a tenth, at which rate it still con- 
tinues. In the greater part of the sih'er mines 
of Peru this, it .seems, is all that remains after 
replacing the stock of the undertaker of the 
work, together with its ordinary profits: and 
it seems to be univer.sally acknowdedged that 
these profits, which w'cre once very high, are 
now as low as they can well be, consistently 
wdth carrying on their w'orks. 

The tax of the King of Spain was reduced 
to a fifth part of the registered silver in 1504,* 
onc-and-forty j'ears before 1545, the date of 
the di.scovcry of the mines of Potosi. In the 
cour.se of ninety years, or before l(5,Sfi, these 
mines, the most fertile in all America, had 
time .sufficient to produce their full effect, or 
to reduce the v’alue of silver in the Euroi>ean 
market as low* as it could well fall, while it 
continued to pay this tax to the King of 
*Solorzario, vol. ii. 
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Spain. Ninety years is time sufficient to re- 
duce any commodity, of which there is no 
monopoly, to its natural price, or to the low- 
est price at which, while it pays a particular 
tax, it can continue to be sold for any consid- 
erable time together. 

The price of silver in the European market 
might perhaps have fallen still lower, and it 
might have become necessary either to re- 
duce the tax upon it, not only to one tenth, 
as in 17S6, but to one twentieth, in the same 
manner as that upon gold, or to give up work- 
ing the greater part of the American mines 
which are now wrought. The gradual increase 
of the demand for silver, or the gradual en- 
largement of the market for the produce of 
the silver mines of America, U probably the 
cause which has prevented this from happen- 
ing, and which has not only kept up the value 
of silver in the European market, but has 
perhaps even raised it somewhat higher than 
it was about the middle of the last century. 

Since the first discovery of America, the 
market for the produce of its silver mines has 
been growing gradually more and more ex- 
tensive. 

First, the market of Europe has become 
gradually more and more extensive. Since the 
discovery of America, the greater part of Eu- 
rope has been much improved. England, Hol- 
land, France, and Germany; even Sweden, 
Denmark, and Russia, have all advanced con- 
siderably both in agriculture and in manufac- 
tures. Italy seems not to have gone back- 
wards. The fall of Italy preceded the conciuest 
of Peru. Since that time it seems rather to 
have recovered a little. Spain and Portugal, 
indeed, are supposed to have gone backwards. 
Portugal, however, is but -a very small part 
of Europe, and the declension of Spain is not, 
perhaps, .so great as is commonly imagined. 

In the })eginning of the sixteenth wntury, 
Spain was a very poor country, even in com- 
parison with France, which has been .so much 
improved .since that time. It was the well- 
known remark of the Emperor Charles V, 
who had travelled so frequently through both 
countrie.s, that everything abounded in 
France, but that everything was wanting in 
Spain. The increasing produce of the agri- 
culture and manufactures of Europe must 
necessarily have required a gradual increa.se 
in the quantity of silver coin to circulate it; 
and the increasing number of wealthy indi- 
viduals must have required the like increase 
in the quantity of their plate and other orna- 
ments of silver. 

Secondly, America is itself a new market 
for the produce of its own silver mines; and 
as its advances in agriculture, indu.stry, and 
population are much more rapid than those 
of the most thriving countries in Europe, its 
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demand must increase much more rapidly. 
The English colonies are altogether a new 
market, which, piartly for coin and partly for 
plate, requires a continually augmenting sup- 
ply of silver through a great continent where 
there never was any demand before. The 
greater part, too, of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies arc altogether new markets. New 
Granada, the Yucatan, Paraguay, and the 
Brazils were, before discovered by the Eu- 
ropeans, inhabited by savage nations who had 
neither arts nor agriculture. A con.sidcrable 
degree of both has now been introduced into 
all of them. Even Mexico and Peru, though 
they cannot be considered as altogether new 
markets, are certainly much more extensive 
ones than they ever were before. After all 
the wonderful tales which have been pub- 
li.shed concerning the splendid state of those 
countries in ancient times, whoever reads, 
with any degree of sober judgment, the his- 
tory of their first discovery and conquest, will 
evidently discern that, in arts, agriculture, and 
commerce, their inhabitants were much more 
ignorant than the Tartars of the Ukraine 
are at present. Even the Peruvians, the more 
civilised nation of the tuo, though they made 
use of gold and silver as ornaments, liad 
no coined money of any kind. Their whole 
commerce was carried on by barter, and there 
was accordingly scarce any division of la- 
bour among them. Tho.se who cultivated the 
ground were obliged to build their own housc.s, 
to make their own household furniture, their 
own clothes, shoes, and instruments of agri- 
culture. The few artificers among them are 
.said to have been all maintained by the sov- 
ereign, the nobles, and the priests, and were 
probably their .servants or slaves. All the an- 
cient art.s of Mexico and Peru have never 
furnished one single manufacture to Europe. 
The Spanish armies, though they scarce ever 
exceeded five hundred men, and frequently 
did not amount to half that number, fouml 
almost everywhere great difficulty in procur- 
ing subsistence. The famines which they are 
.said to have occasioned almost wherever they 
went, in countries, too, which at the same 
time arc represented as very populous and 
well cultivated, sufficiently demonstrate that 
the story of this populousnese and high cul- 
tivation is in a great measure fabulous. The 
Spanish colonies are under a government in 
many respects less favourably to agriculture, 
improvement, and population than that of the 
English colonies. They seem, however, to be 
advancing in all these much more rapidly than 
any country in Europe. In a fertile soil and 
happy climate, the great abundance and 
cheapness of land, a circumstance common 
to all new colonies, is, it seems, .so great an ad- 
vantage as to compensate many defects in 
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dvU government. Frezier, who visited Peru 
in 1713, represents Lima as containing be- 
tween twcnty-fiive and twenty-eight thou- 
sand inhabitants. Ulloa, who resided in the 
same country between 1740 and 174(5, repre- 
sents it us containing more than fifty thou- 
sand. The difference in their accounts of the 
populousness of several other principal towns 
in Chili and Peru is nearly the same; and as 
there seems to be no reason to doubt of the 
good information of either, it marks an in- 
crea*^ which is .scarce inferior to that of the 
English colonies. America, therefore, is a new 
market for the produce of its own silver mines, 
of which the demand must increase much 
more rapidly than that of the most thriving 
country in Europe. 

Thirdly, the East Indies is another market 
for the produce of the silver mines of Amer- 
ica, and a market which, from the time of 
the first discovery of those mines, has been 
continually taking off a greater and a greater 
quantity of silver. Since that time, the direct 
trade between America and the East Indies, 
which is carried on by means of the Acapulco 
ships, has been continually augmenting, and 
the indirect iutercouise by the way of Eu- 
rope has been augmenting in a still greater 
proportion. During the sixteenth century, the 
Portuguese were the only Europt'an nation who 
earrietl on any regular trade to the East In- 
di<‘s In the last years of that century the 
Dutch begun to encroach upon this monopoly, 
and in a few years expelled them from their 
principal settlements in India. During the 
greater part of the last century those two na- 
tions divided the most considerable part of 
the East India trade between them; the trade 
of the Dutch continually augmenting in a 
still greater proportion than that of the Por- 
tuguese declined. The English and French car- 
ried on some trade with India in the last 
century, but it has been greatly augmented 
in the course of the present. The East India 
trade of the Swedes and Danes lx:gan in the 
course of the present century. Even the Mus- 
covites now trade regularly with China by a 
sort of caravans which go overland through 
Siberia and Tartary to Pekin. The East India 
trade of all these nations, if we except that 
of the French, which the last war had well 
nigh annihilated, had been almost continually 
augmenting. Tlie increasing consumption of 
East India goods in Europe is, it seems, so 
great as to afford a gradual increase of em- 
ployment to them all. Tea, for example, wras 
a drug very little used in Euro[)e l>efore the 
middle of the last century. At present the 
value of the tea annually imported by the 
English East India Company, for the use of 
their own countrymen, amounts to more than 
a million and a half a year; and even tliis is 
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not enough; a great deal more being con- 
stantly smuggled into the country from the 
ports of Holland, from Gottenburg in Swe- 
den, and from the coast of France too, as 
long as the French East India Company was 
in prosperity. The consumption of the porce- 
lain of China, of the spiccrics of the Moluccas, 
of the piece goods of Bengal, and of innumer- 
able other articles, has increased very near- 
ly in a like proportion. The tonnage accord- 
ingly of all the European shipping employed 
in the East India trade, at any one time dur- 
ing the last century, was not, perhaps, much 
greater than that of the English East India 
Company before the late reduction of their 
shipping. 

But in the East Indies, particularly in 
China and Indostan, the value of the preciou.s 
metals, when the Europeans first began to 
trade to those countries, was much higher 
than in Europe; and it still continne^ to be 
so. In rice countries, w^hich generally yield 
two, sometimi s three crops in the year, each 
of them more plentiful than any common crop 
of corn, the abundance of food must be much 
greater than in any com country of equal 
extent Such countries are accordingly much 
more populous. In them, too. the rich, having 
a greater sui^erabundance of food to dispose 
of Ijeyond what they themselves can consume, 
have the means of purchasing a much greater 
quantity of the labour of other i>eople. The 
retinue of a grandee in China or Indostan 
accordingly is, by all accounts, much more 
numerous and .splendid than that of the rich- 
e.st subjects in Europe. The same siq^erabun- 
dance of food, of which they have the dis- 
posal, enables them to give a greater quan- 
tity of it for all tho.se singular and rare pro- 
ductions w'hich nature furai.shes but in very 
small quantities; such as the precious metals 
and the precious stones, the great objects of 
the competition of the rich. Though the 
minc«, therefore, w^hich supplied the Indian 
market had been as abundant as those which 
supplied the European, such commodities 
wrould naturally exchange for a greater quan- 
tity of food in Irdia than in Euroi>e. But the 
mines which supplied the Indian market with 
the precious metals seem to have l>een a good 
deal less abundant, and those wdiich supplied 
it with the precious .‘«tones a j-ood deal more 
‘'o, than the mines whicli supplied the Euro- 
pean. The preciou.s metals, therefore, w’ould 
naturally exchange in India for somewhat a 
greater quantity of the precious stones, and 
for a much greater quantity of food than in 
Euro^ie. The money price of diamonds, the 
greatest of all siipcrfluiLies, would be some- 
w'hat lower, and that id Icxui, the fir.st of all 
neccss.sries, a great deal lower in the one coun- 
try than in the othci. But the real price of 
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labour, the real quantity of the necessaries 
of life which is given to the labourer, it has 
already been observed, is lower both in China 
and Indostan, the two great markets of In- 
dia, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe. The wages of the labourer will there 
purchase a smaller quantity of food; and as 
the money price of food is much lower in In- 
dia than in Europe, the money price of la- 
bour is there lower upon a double account; 
upon account both of the small quantity of 
food which it will purchase, and of the low 
price of that food. But in countries of equal 
art and industry, the money price of the 
greater part of manufactures will be in pro- 
portion to the money price of labour; and in 
manufacturing art and industry, China and 
Indostan, though inferior, seem not to be 
much inferior to any part of Europe. The 
money price of the greater part of manufac- 
tures, therefore, will naturally be much lower 
in those great empires than it is anywhere in 
Europe. Through the greater part of Europe, 
too, the expense of land-carriage increases 
very much both the real and nominal price 
of most manufactures. It costs more labour, 
and therefore more money, to bring first the 
materials, and afterwards the complete manu- 
facture to market. In China and Indostan 
the extent and variety of inland navigation 
save the greater part of this labour, and con- 
sequently of this money, and thereby reduce 
still lower both the real and the nominal 
price of the greater part of their manufac- 
tures. Upon all those accounts the precious 
metals are a commorlity which it always has 
been, and still continues to be, extremely-ad- 
vantageous to carry from Europe to India. 
There is scarce any commmJity which brings 
a better price there; or which, in proportion 
to the (]uantity of labour and commodities 
which it costs in Europe, will purchase or 
command a greater quantity of labour and 
commcxlitics in India. It is more advanta- 
geous, too, to carry silver thither than gold; 
because in China, and the greater part of the 
other markets of India, the proportion be- 
tween fine silver and fine gold is but as ten, 
or at most as twelve, to one; whereas in Eu- 
rope it is as fourteen or fifteen to one. In 
China, and the greater part of the other mar- 
kets of India, ten, or at most twelve, ounces 
of silver will purchase an ounce of gold; in 
Europe it requires from fourteen to fifteen 
ounces. In the cargoes, therefore, of the great- 
er part of European ships which sail to In- 
dia, silver has generally l)een one of the most 
valuable articles. It is the most valuable ar- 
ticle in the Acapulco ships which sail to 
Manilla. The silver of the new continent 
seems in this manner to be one of the princi- 
pal commodities by which the commerce be- 
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tween the two extremities of the old one is 
carried on, and it is by means of it, in a 
great measure, that those distant parts of 
the world are connected with one another. 

In order to supjJy so very widely extend- 
ed a market, the quantity of silver annually 
brought from the mines must not only be 
sufficient to support that continual increase 
both of coin and of plate which is required 
in all thriving countries; but to repair that 
continual waste and consumption of silver 
which takes place in all countries where that 
metal is used. 

The continual consumption of the precious 
metals in coin by wearing, and in plate both 
by wearing and cleaning, is very sensible, and 
in commodities of which the use is so very 
widely extended, would alone require a very 
great annual .supply. The consumption of 
those metals in .some particular manufactures, 
though it may not ])erhaps be greater upon 
the whole than this gradual consumption, is, 
however, much more sensible, as it is much 
more rapifl. In the manufactures of Birming- 
ham alone the quantity of gold and silver 
annually employed in gilding and plating, and 
thereby disqualified from ever afterwards ap- 
pearing in the shape of Ihfjse metals, is .said 
to amount to more than fifty thousand 
pounds .sterling. We may from thence form 
some notion how great must ])c the annual 
consumption in all the different parts of the 
world either in manufactures of the same 
kind with those of Birmingham, or in laces, 
embroideries, gold and silver stuffs, the gild- 
ing of books, furniture, etc. A considerable 
quantity, too, must be annually lo.st in trans- 
porting tho.se metals from one place to an- 
other both by .sea and by land. In the greater 
part of the governments of Asia, beside.s, the 
almost universal custom of concealing treas- 
ures in the bowels of the earth, of which the 
knowledge frequently dies with the person 
who makes the concealment, must occasion 
the I0.SS of a still greater quantity. 

The quantity of gold and silver imported 
at both Ctidiz and Lisbon (including not 
only what comes under register, but what 
may be suppo.sed to be .smuggled) amounts, 
according to the best accounts, to about six 
millions .sterling a year. 

According to Mr. Meggens* the annual im- 
portation of the precious metals into Spain, 
at an average of six years, viz., from 17 IS 
to 1753, both inclusive; and into Portugal, 
at an average of seven years, viz., from 17 1-7 

'Postscript to the Universal Merchant, PP- 15 
and IG. This postscript was not printed till 1750, 
three years after the publication of the book, 
which has never had a second edition. The post- 
script is, therefore, to be found in few copies: it 
corrects several errors in the book. 
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to 1753, both inclusive, amounted in silver 
to 1,101,107 pounds weight; and in gold to 
29,91^0 pounds weight. The silver, at sixty- 
two shillings the pound Troy, amounts to 
£3,413,431 10s. sterling. The gold, at forty- 
four guineas and a half the pound Troy, 
amounts to £2,333,446 14s. sterling. Both to- 
gether amount to £5,746,878 4s. sterling. The 
account of what was imported under register 
he assures us is exact. He gives us the detail 
of the particular places from which the gold 
and silver were brought, and of the the par- 
ticular quantity of each metal, which, accord- 
ing to the register, each of them afforded. 
He makes an allowance, too, for the (juantity 
of each metal which he supposes may have 
been smuggled. The great experience of this 
judicious merchant renders his opinion of 
considerable w^eight. 

According to the eloquent and, sometimes, 
well-informed author of the Philosophical 
and Political History of the Establishment of 
the Europeans in the two Indies, the annual 
importation of registered gold and silver into 
Spain, at an average of eleven years, viz., 
from 1754 to 17<It both inclusive, amounted 
to 13,981,185% piastres of ten reals. On ac- 
count of wdiat may have been smuggled, how- 
ever, the whole annual importation, he .sup- 
poses, may have amounted to seventeen mil- 
lions of piastres, which, at Is. 6d. the pias- 
tre, is e({ual to £3,825,000 sterling. He gives 
the detail, too, of the particular places from 
which the gold and silver were brought, and 
of the particular quantities of each metal 
which, according to the register, each of them 
afforded. He informs us, too, that if we were 
to judge of the quantity of gold annually 
imported from the Brazils into Li.sbon by 
the amount of the tax paid to the King of 
Portugal, which it .seems is one-fifth of the 
standard metal, w’e might value it at eighteen 
millions of cruzadoes, or forty-five millions of 
French livres, equal to about two millions 
sterling. On account of what may have been 
smuggled, how'cver, we miiy safely, he says, 
adfl to the sum an eighth more, or £250,000 
sterling, so that the whole will amount to 
£2,250,000 sterling. According to this account, 
therefore, the whole annual importation of the 
precious metals into both Spain and Portugal 
.amounts to about £6,075,000 sterling. 

Several other very well authenticated, 
though manuscrij)t, accounts, I have been as- 
sured, agree in making this whole annual im- 
portaUon amount at an average to about six 
nillions sterling; sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less. 

The annual importation of the precious 
metals into Cadiz and Lisbon, indeed, is not 
equal to the whole annual produce of the 
mines of America. Some part is sent annually 
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by the Acapulco ships to Manilla; some part 
is employed in the contraband trade which 
the Spanish colonies carry on with those of 
other European nations; and .some part, no 
doubt remains in the country. The mines of 
America, bcside.s, are by no means the only 
gold and .silver mines in the world. They are, 
however, by far the most abundant. The pro- 
duce of all the other mines which are known 
is in.signifi(‘ant, it is acknowledged, in compari- 
son with theirs; and the far greater part of 
their produce, it is likewise acknowledged, is 
annually imported into Cadiz and Lisbon. 
But the consumption of Birmingham alone, at 
the rale of fifty thousand pounds a year, is 
equal to the hundred-and-twentieth part of 
this annual importation at the rate of six mil- 
lions a year. The whole annual consumption 
of gold and silver, therefore, in all the differ- 
ent countries of the world where those metals 
are used, may perhaps be nearly equal to the 
whole annual produce. The remainder may be 
no more than sufficient to supply the increas- 
ing demand of all thriving countries. It may 
even have fallen .so far .short of this demand 
as somewhat to raise the price of those metals 
in the European market. 

The quantity of brass ?ind iron annually 
brought from the mine to the market is out of 
all proportion greater than that of gold and 
.silver. We do not, however, upon this ac- 
co*mt, imagine that those coar.se metals are 
likely to multiply beyond the demand, or to 
become gradually cheaper and cheaper. Why 
should we imagine that the precious metals 
are likely to do so? The coar.se metals, indeed, 
though harder, are put to much harder uses, 
and, as they are of less value, le.ss care is em- 
ployed in their pre.servation. The precious 
metals, however, are not necessarily immor- 
tal any more than they, but are liable, too, 
to be lost, wasted, and consumed in a great 
variety of ways. 

The price of all metals, though liable to 
slow and gradual variations, varies less from 
year to year than that of almost any other 
part of the rude produce of land; and the price 
of the precious metals is even less liable to 
sudden variations than that of the coarse ones. 
The durableness of metals is the foundation 
of this extraordinary steadiness of price. The 
corn which was brought to market last year 
w ill be all or almo.'>t all consumed long before 
the end of this year. But some part of the 
iron which was brought from the mine two or 
three hundred years ago may be .still in use, 
and perhaps some part of the gold which was 
brought from it two or three thousand years 
ago. The different masses of corn which in 
different years must supply the consumption 
of the world will always be nearly in propor- 
tion to the respective produce of those differ- 
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ent years. But the proportion between the 
different masses of iron which may be in use 
in two different years will be very little af- 
fected by any accidental difference in the pro- 
duce of the iron mines of those two years; and 
the proportion between the masses of gold will 
be still less affected by any such difference in 
the produce of the gold mines. Though the 
produce of the greater part of metallic mines, 
therefore, varies, perhaps, still more from year 
to year than that of the greater part of com 
fields, those variations have not the same ef- 
fect upon the price of the one species of com- 
modities as upon that of the other. 

VARIATIONS IN THE PROPORTION BE- 
TWEEN THE RESPECTIVE VALUES 
OF GOLD AND SILVER 

Before the discovery of the mines of Am- 
erica, the value of fine gold to fine silver was 
regulated in the different mints of Europe be- 
tween the proportions of one to ten and one 
to twelve; that is, an ounce of fine gold was 
supposed to be worth from ten to twelve 
ounces of fine silver. About the middle of the 
last century it came to be regulated, between 
the proportions of one to fourteen and one to 
fiHeen; that is, an ounce of fine gold came to 
be supposed to be worth between fourteen and 
fifteen ounces of fine silver. Gold rose in its 
nominal value, or in the quantity of silver 
which was given for it. Both met^s sunk in 
their real v^ue, or in the quantity of labour 
which they could purchase; but silver sunk 
more than gold. Though both the gold and 
silver mines of America exceeded in fertility 
all those which had ever been known before, 
the fertility of the silver mines had, it seems, 
been proportionably still greater than that of 
the gold ones. 

The great quantities of silver carried an- 
nually from Europe to India have, in some of 
the English settlements, gradually reduced the 
value of that metal in proportion to gold. In 
the mint of Calcutta an ounce of fine gold is 
supposed to be worth fifteen ounces of fine 
silver, in the same manner as in Europe. It is 
in the mint perhaps rated too high for the 
value which it bears in the market of Bengal. 
In China, the proportion of gold to silver still 
continues as one to ten, or one to twelve. In 
Japan it is said to be as one to eight. 

The proportion between the quantities of 
gold and silver annually imported into Eu- 
rope, according to Mr. Meggens’s account, 
is as one to twenty-two nearly; that is, for 
one ounce of gold there are imported a little 
more than twenty-two ounces of silver. The 
^at quantity of .silver sent annually to the 
Ea.st Indies reduces, he supposes, the quan- 
tities of those metals which remain in Europe 
to the proportion of one to fourteen or fifteen, 
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the proportion of their values. The proportion 
between their values, he seems to think, must 
necessarily be the same as that between their 
quantities, and would therefore be as one to 
twenty-two, were it not for this greater ex- 
portation of silver. 

But the ordinary proportion between the 
respective values of two commodities is not 
necessarily the same as that between the 
quantities of them which are commonly in the 
m^ket. The price of an ox, reckoned at ten 
guineas, is about threescore times the price of 
a lamb, reckoned at Ss. fid. It would be absurd, 
however, to infer from thence that there are 
commonly in the market threescore lambs for 
one ox: and it would be just as absurd to in- 
fer, because an ounce of gold will commonly 
purchase from fourteen to fifteen ounces of 
silver, that there are commonly in the market 
only fourteen or fifteen ounces of silver for 
one ounce of gold. 

The quantity of silver commonly in the 
market, it is probable is much greater in pro- 
portion to that of gold than the value of a 
certain quantity of gold is to that of an equal 
quantity of silver. The whole quantity of a 
cheap commodity brought to market is com- 
monly not only greater, but of greater value, 
than the whole quantity of a dear one. The 
whole quantity of bread annually brought to 
market is not only greater, but of greater val- 
ue than the whole quantity of butcher's meat; 
the whole quantity of butcher’s meat, than 
the whole quantity of poultj;y; and the whole 
quantity of poultry, than the whole quantity 
of wild fowl. There are so many more pur- 
chasers for the cheap than for the dear com- 
modity that not only a greater quantity of it, 
but a greater value, can commonly be disposed 
of. The whole quantity, therefore, of the cheap 
commodity must commonly be greater in pro- 
portion to the whole quantity of the dear one 
than the value of a certain quantity of the 
dear one is to the value of an equal quantity 
of the cheap one. When we compare the pre- 
cious metals with one another, silver is a 
cheap and gold a dear commodity. We ought 
naturally to expect, therefore, that there 
should ^ways be in the market ont only a 
greater quantity, but a greater value of silver 
than of gold. Let any man wim has a little of 
both compare his own silver with his gold 
plate, and he will probably find that, not only 
the quantity, but the value of the former 
greatly exceeds that of the latter. Many peo- 
ple, besides, have a good deid of silver who 
have no gold plate, which, even with those 
who have it, is generally confined to watch- 
cases, snuff-boxes, and such like trinkets, of 
which the whole amount is seldom of great 
value. In the British coin, indeed, the value 
of the gold preponderates greatly, but it is 
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not so in that of all countries. In the coin of 
some countries the value of the two melds is 
nearly equal. In the Scotch coin, before the 
union with England, the gold preponderated 
very little, though it did 8onle^\hat,' as it ap- 
pears by the accounts of the mint. In the 
coin of many countries the silver preponder- 
ates. In France, the largest sums are common- 
ly paid in that metal, and it is there difficult 
to get more gold than what is necessary to 
carry about in your pocket The superior val- 
ue, however, of the silver plate above that of 
the gold, which takes place in all countries, 
will much more than compensate the pre- 
ponderancy of the gold coin above tlic silver, 
which takes place only in some countries. 

Though, in one sense of the word, silver al- 
ways has been, and probably always will be, 
much cheajKjr than gold; yet in another sense 
gold may, perhaps, in the present stale of the 
Spanish market, be said to be somewhat 
cheaper than silver A commodity may be said 
to be dear or cheap, not only according to the 
absolute greatness or smal]nc<^s of its usual 
price, but according as that price is more or 
less above the lowest for which it is possible 
to bring it to market for any considerable time 
together. This low'cst price is that which 
barely replaces, with a moderate profit, the 
stock which must be employed in bringing 
the commodity thither. It is the price which 
affords nothing to the landlord, of which rent 
makes not any component part, but which re- 
solves itself altogether into wages and profit. 
But, in the present state of the Spanish mar- 
ket, gold is certainly somcw'hjit nearer to this 
lowest price than silver. The tax of the King 
of Spain upon gold is only one-twentieth part 
of the standard metal, or five per cent; where- 
as his tax upon silver amounts to one-tenth 
part of it, or to ten per cent. In these taxes 
too, it has already been observed, consists the 
whole rent of the greater part of the gold and 
silver mines of Spanish America; and that up- 
on gold is still worse paid than that upon 
silver. The profits of the undertakers of gold 
mines too, as they more rarely make a for- 
tune, must, in general, f)e still more moderate 
than those of tlic undertakers of silver mines. 
The price of Spanish gold, therefore, as it af- 
fords both less rent and less profit, must, in 
the Spanish market, be somewhat nearer to 
the lowest price for which it is possible to 
bring it thither than the price of Spanish 
silver. When all expenses are computed, the 
whole quantity of the one metal, it would 
^eni, cannot, in the Spanish market, be dis- 
posed of so advantageously as the whole quan- 
tity of the other. The tax, indeed, of the 
King of Portugal upon the gold of the Brazils 

'See Ruddiman's preface to Anderson’s Diph- 
mata, etc,, ScoticB. 
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is the same with the ancient tax of the King 
of Spain upon the silver of Mexico and Peru; 
or one-fifth part of the standard metal. It may, 
therefore, be uncertain whether to the general 
market of Europe the whole mass of American 
gold conies at a price nearer to the lowest 
for which it is possible to bring it thither than 
the whole ma.ss of American silver. 

The price of diamonds and other precious 
stones may, perhaps, be still nearer to the 
lowest price at which it is possible to bring 
them to market than even the price of gold. 

Though it is not very probable that any 
part of a tax, which is not only imposed upon 
one of the most proper subjects of taxation, a 
mere luxury and superfluity, but which af- 
fords so very important a revenue as the tax 
upon silver, will ever be given up as long as it 
is possible to pay it; yet the same impossibil- 
ity of paying it, which in 17.36 made it nec- 
essary to reduce it from one-fifth to one-tenth, 
may in time make it necessary to reduce it 
still further; la the same manner as it made 
it necessary to reduce the tax upon gold to 
one-twentieth. That the silver mines of Span- 
ish America, like all other mines, become 
gradually more expensive in the working, on 
account of the greater depths at which it is 
necessary to carry on the works, and of the 
greater expense of drawing out the water and 
of supplying them wdth fresh air at those 
depths, is acknowledged by everybody who 
has inquired into the state of those mines. 

These causes, which are equivalent to a 
growing sc.arcity of silver (for a commodity 
may be said to grow scarcer when it becomes 
more difficult and expensive to collect a cer- 
tain quantity of it) must, in time, produce 
one or other of the three following events. The 
increase of the cxi^ense must either, first, be 
compensated altogether by a proportionable 
increase in the price of the metal; or, secondly, 
it must be compensated altogether by a pro- 
portionable diminution of the tax upon silver; 
or, thirdly, it must be compensated partly by 
the one, aiul i)artly by the other of those two 
expedient‘5 This third event is very possible. 
As gold rose in its price in proportion to silver, 
not^\ ithstanding a great diminution of the tax 
upon gold, so silver might rise in its price in 
proportion to labour and commodities, not- 
withstanding an equ.il diminution of the tax 
upon silver 

Such successive reductions of the tax, how- 
ever, though they may not prevent altogether, 
must certainly retard, more or less, the rise 
of the value of silver in the Euro])ean market. 
In consequence of such reductions many mines 
may be wrought which could not be wrought 
before, because they could not afford to pay 
the old tax; and the quantity of silver annual- 
ly brought to market must always be some- 
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what greater, and, therefore, the value of any 
given quantity somewhat less, than it other- 
wise would have been. In consequence of the 
reduction in 173(), the value of silver in the 
European market, though it may not at this 
day be lower than before that reduction, is, 
probably, at least ten per cent lower than it 
would have been had tlie Court of Spain 
continued to exact the old tax. 

That, notwithstanding this reduction, the 
value of silver has, during the course of the 
present century, liegun to rise somewhat in 
the European market, the facts and argu- 
ments which have been alleged above dispose 
me to believe, or more properly to suspect and 
conjecture: for the l>est opinion which T can 
form upon this subject scarce, perhaps, de- 
serves the name of belief. The rise, indeed, 
supposing there has been any, has hitherto 
been so very small that after all that has been 
said it may, perhaps, appear to many people 
uncertain, not only whether this event has 
actually taken place: but whether the con- 
trary may not have taken place, or whether 
the value of the silver may not still continue 
to fall in the European market. 

It must be observed, however, that what- 
ever may l)e the supposed annual importa- 
tion of gold and silver, there must be a cer- 
tain period at which the annual consump- 
tion of those metals will be equal to that 
annual importation. Their consumption must 
increase as their mass increases, or rather in 
a much greater proportion. As their ma.s.s 
increases, their value diminishes. They arc 
more used and less cared for, and their con- 
sumption consequently increases in a greater 
proportion than their mass. After a certain 
period, therefore, the annual consumption of 
those metals must, in this manner, become 
equal to their annual importation, provicled 
that importation is not continually increasing; 
which, in the present times, is not supposed 
to be the case. 

If, when the annual consumption has be- 
come equal to the annual importation, the 
annual importation should gradually diminish, 
the annual consumption may, for some time, 
exceed the annual importation. The ma.ss of 
those metals may gradually and insensibly 
diminish, and their value gradually and insen- 
sibly rise, till the annual importation become 
again stationary, the annual consumption 
will gradually and insensibly accommodate 
itself to what that annual importation can 
maintain. 

GROUNDS OF THE SUSPICION THAT THE 

VALUE OF SILVER STILL CONTINUES 
TO DECREASE 

The increase of the wealth of Europe, and 
the popular notion that, as the quantity of the 
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precious metals naturally increases with the 
increase of wealth so their value diminishes 
as their quantity increases, may, perhaps, 
dispose many people to believe that their 
value still continues to fall in the European 
market; and the still gradually increasing 
price of many parts of the rude produce of 
land may confirm them still further in this 
opinion. 

That tliat increase in the quantity of the 
precious metals, wliich arise.s in any country 
from the increase of wealth, has no tendency 
to diminish their value, I have endeavoured 
to show already. Cold and silver naturally re- 
sort to a rich country, for the same reason 
that all sorts of luxuries and ciiriosities re- 
sort to it: not because they arc cheaper there 
than in poorer countries, but because they are 
dearer, or because a better price is given for 
them. It is the superiority of price which 
attracts them, and as soon as that superiority 
ceases, thej'^ necessarily cea.se to go thither. 

If you except corn and such otlicr vegeta- 
bles as are rai.scd altogether by human indus- 
try, that all other sorts of rude produce, cattle, 
poultry, game of all kinds, the useful fossils 
and minerals of the earth, etc., naturally grow 
dearer as the society advances in wealth and 
improvement, I have endeavoured to show al- 
ready. Though such commodities, therefore, 
come to exchange for a greater (pianlity of 
silver than before, it will not from thence fol- 
low that silver has become really cheaper, or 
will purchase less labour thaii^beforc, but that 
such commodities have become really dearer, 
or will purcha.se more labour than before. It 
is not their nominal price only, but their real 
price which rises in the progress of improve- 
ment. The ri.se of their nominal price is the 
effect, not of any degradation of the value of 
silver, but of the rise in their real price. 

DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF THE PROGRESS 
OF IMPROVEMENT UPON THREE DIFFER- 
ENT SORTS OF RUDE PRODl CE 

The.se different sorts of rude ])roduce may 
be divided into three clas.se.s. The first com- 
preliends tho.se which it is .scarce in the power 
of human industry to multiply at all. The sec- 
ond, tho.se which it can mullipfy in proportion 
to the demand. The third, those in which the 
efficacy of industry is either limited or un- 
certain. In the progress of wealth and im- 
provement, the real price of the first may 
rise to any degree of extravagance, and seems 
not to be limited by any certain boundary. 
That of the second, though it may rise great- 
ly, has, however, a certain boundary beyond 
which it cannot well pass for any considerable 
time together. That of the third, though its 
natural tendency is to rise in the progress of 
improvement, yet in the same degree of im- 
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provement it may sometimes happen even to 
fall, sometimes to continue the same, and 
sr>metimcs to rise more or less, according as 
different accidents render the efforts of hu- 
man industry, in multiplying this sort of rude 
produce, more or less successful. 

FIRST SORT 

The first sort of rude produce of which the 
price rises in the progress of improvement is 
that which it is scarce in the power of human 
industry to multiply at all. It consists in those 
things w'hich nature produces only in certain 
cpiantities, and which, being of a very perish- 
able nature, it is impossible to accumulate to- 
gether the produce of many different seasons. 
Such are the greater i>art of rare and singular 
birds and fishc'-., many different sorts of game, 
almost all wdld-fowd, all birds of passage in 
particular, as well as many other things, \\hen 
wealth and the luxuiy which accom])anies it 
increase, the demand for these is likely to in- 
crease w ith them, and no effort of human in- 
fill stry may be able to increase the supply 
much bey<3n<l wdiat it w\as before this in- 
crease of the fb t ‘*»d The (juautily of such 
commodities, therelore, remaining the same, 
or nearly the same, while the competition to 
purchase them is continually increasing, their 
price ma> rise to any degree of extravaganc’e, 
and seems not to be limitcil by any certain 
lioundary. If woodcocks should become so 
fashionable as to sell for twenty guineas 
apiece, no effort of human industry could in- 
crease the number of those brought to market 
much beyond what it is at present. The high 
price jiaid by the Romans, in the time of their 
greatest grandeur, for rare birds and fishes, 
may m this manner easily be accounted for. 
These prin-s were not the effeets of the low 
value of silver in those times, but of tlie high 
value of such rarities and curiosities as liuman 
industry could not multiply at pleasure. The 
real value of silver was higher at Rome, for 
some time before anrl after the fall of the re- 
public, than it is through the greater part of 
Europe at jiresent Three etpial to 

about sixpence sterling, was the pric^ v^hich 
the rcpidilic paid for the modius or peck of the 
tithe wheat of Sicily. This jirice, however, 
was probably below the average market price, 
the obligation to deliver their wdieat at this 
rate being considered as a tax u]ion the Sicil- 
ian farmers. When the Romans, therefore, had 
occasion to order more corn than the lithe of 
wheat amounted to, they were bound b^ ca- 
pitulation to pay for the surplus at the rate 
of four sestertii, or eightiience sterling, the 
peck: and this had probably been reckoned 
the moderate and reasonable, that is, the or- 
dinary or average contract price of those 
times; it is equal to about onc-aiid-tw’eiity 
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shillings the quarter. Eight-and-twenty shil- 
lings the quarter was, before the late years of 
scarcity, the ordinary contract price of Eng- 
lish wheat, which in quality is inferior to the , 
Sicilian, and generally sells for a lower price 
in the European market. The value of silver, 
therefore, in those ancient times, must have 
been to its value in the present as three to 
four inversely; that is, three ounces of silver 
would then have purchased the same quan- 
tity of labour and commodities which four 
ounces will do at present. When we read in 
Pliny, therefore, that Seius‘ bought a white 
nightingale, as a present for the Empress 
Agrippina, at a price of six thousand sestertii, 
equal to about fifty pounds of our present 
money, and that Asinius ('elcr“ purchased 
a surmullet at the price of eight thousand ses- 
tertii, cciual to about sixty-six pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence of our present money, 
the extravagance of those prices, how much 
soever it may surprise us, is apt, notwith- 
standing, to ap|>ear to us about one-third less 
than it really was Their real price, the (|uan- 
tity of labour and subsistence which w'as given 
away tor them, was about one-third more 
than Iheir nominal price is apt to express to 
us in the present times. Scius gave for the 
nightingale the command of a quantity of la- 
bour and subsistence ccpial to what £60 l.‘3s. 
4(1 would purchase in the present times; and 
Adiiius Celer gave for the surmullet the com- 
mand of a quantity equal to w^hat £88 17s. 
9^. w'ould purchase. What occasioned the e\- 
travagance of those high prices was, not so 
much the abundance of silver as the abun- 
dance of lalionr and subsistence of which those 
Romans had the disposal beyond what was 
n(^es^ary for tuidr own use. The quantity of 
silver of which they had the disposal was a 
good deal less than what the command of the 
same quantity of labour and subsistence 
would have procured to them in the present 
times. 

SECOND SORT 

The second sort of rude procedure of which 
the price rises mi the progress of improve- 
ment is that which human industry can multi- 
ply in proportion to the demand. It consi>ts 
in those useful plants and animals which, in 
uiKultivated countries, nature produces with 
nch profuse abundance that they are of little 
or no value, and which, as cultivation ad- 
vances are therefore forced to give place to 
some more profitable produce. During a long 
period in the progress of improvement, the 
quantity of these is continually diminishing, 
wdiile at the same time the demand for them 
is continually increasing. Their real v'alue, 
therefore, the real quantity of labour which 

^ Pliiiy, X, 29. Pliny, ix. 17. 
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they will purcliase or command, gradually 
rises, till at last it gets so high as to render 
them as profitable a produce as anything else 
^ which human industry can raise upon the 
most fertile and best cultivated land. When 
it has got so high it cannot well go higher. 
If it did, more land and more industry would 
soon be employed to increase their quantity. 

When the price of cattle, for example, rises 
so high that it is as profitable to cultivate 
land in order to raise food for them as in 
order to rai.se food for man, it cannot well go 
higher. If it did, more corn land would soon 
be turned into pasture. The extension of til- 
lage, by diminishing the quantity of wild 
pasture, diminishes the <iuantity of butcher’s 
meat which the country naturally produces 
without labour or cultivation, and by increas- 
ing the number of those who have either corn, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the price of 
corn, to give in exchange for it, increases the 
demand. The price of butcher’s meat, there- 
fore, and consequently of cattle, must grad- 
ually rise till it gets so high that it becomes 
as profitable to employ the most fertile and 
best cultivated lands in raising food for them 
as in raising corn. But it must always be late 
in the progress of improvement before tillage 
can be so far extended as to raise the price of 
cattle to this height; and till it has got to this 
height, if the country is advancing at all, their 
price must be continually ri.sing. There are, 
perhaps, some parts of Europe in which the 
price of cattle has not yet got to this height. 

It had not got to this height in any part of 
Scotland before the union. Had the Scotch 
cattle been always confined to the market of 
Scotland, in a country in which the quantity 
of land which can be applied to no other pur- 
pose but the feeding of cattle is so great in 
proportion to what can be applied to other 
purposes, it is scarce possible, perhaps, that 
their price could ever have risen so high as to 
render it profitable to cultivate land for the 
sake of feeding them. In England, the price 
of cattle, it has already been observed, seems, 
in the neighbourhood of London, to have got 
to this height about the beginning of the last 
century; but it was much later probably be- 
fore it got to it throu|5h the greater part of 
the remoter counties; in some of which, per- 
haps, it may scarce yet have got to it. Of all 
the different substances, however, which com- 
pose this second sort of rude produce, cattle 
is, |)crhaps, that of which the price, in the 
rogress of improvement, first rises to this 
eight. 

Till the price of cattle, indeed, has got to 
this height, it seems scarce possible that the 
greater part, even of those lands which are ca- 
pable of the highest cultivation, can be com- 
pletely cultivated. In all farms too distant 
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from any town to carry manure from it, that 
is, in the far greater part of those of every 
extensive country, the quantity of well-culti- 
vated land must be in proportion to the quan- 
tity of manure which the farm itself produces; 
and this again must be in proportion to the 
stock of cattle which are maintained upon it. 
The land is manured either by pasturing the 
cattle upon it, or by feeding them in the 
stable, and from thence carrying out their 
dung to it. But unless the price of the cattle 
be sufficient to pay both the rent and profit of 
cultivated land, the farmer cannot afford to 
pasture them upon it; and he can still less 
afford to feed them in the stable. It is with 
the produce of improved and cultivated land 
only that cattle can be fed in the stable; be- 
cause to collect the scanty and scattered pro- 
duce of waste and unimproved lands w'ould 
require too much labour and be too expensive. 
If the price of cattle, therefore, is not suffi- 
cient to pay for the produce of improved and 
cultivated land, when they arc allowed to 
pasture it, that price will be still less suffi- 
cient to pay for that produce when it must 
be collected with a good deid of additional la- 
bour, and brought into the stable to them. In 
these circumstances, therefore, no more cattle 
can, with profit, be fed in the stable than 
what arc necessary for tillage. But these can 
never afford manure enough for keeping con- 
stantly in good condition all the lands which 
they arc capable of cultivating. What they 
afford being insufficient for the whole farm 
will naturally be reserved the lands to 
which it can be most advantageously or con- 
veniently applied; the most fertile, or those, 
perhaps, in the neighbourhood of the farm- 
yard. These, therefore, will be kept constantly 
in good condition and fit for tillage. The rest 
will, the greater part of them, be allowed to 
lie waste, producing scarce anything but .some 
miserable pasture, just sufficient to keep alive 
a few straggling, half-starved cattle; the farm, 
though much understocked in proportion to 
what would be necessary for its complete 
cultivation, being very frequently overstocked 
in proportion to its actual produce. A portion 
of this waste land, however, after having been 
pastured in this wretched manner for .six or 
seven years together, may be ploughed up, 
when it will yield, perhaps, a poor crop or two 
of bad oats, or of .some other coar.se grain, 
and then, being entirely exhau.sted, it mu.st be 
rested and pastured again as Ik^fore and an- 
other portion ploughed up to in the same 
manner exhausted and rested again in its turn. 
Such accordingly was the general system of 
management all over the low country of Scot- 
land before the union. The lands which were 
kept constantly well manured and in good 
condition seldom exceeded a third or a fourth 
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part of the whole farm, and sometimes did 
not amount to a fifth or a sixth part of it The 
rest were never manured, but a certain por- 
tion of them was m its turn, notwithstanding, 
regularly cultivated and exhausted Under this 
system of management, it is evident, even 
that part of the land of Scotland which is 
capable of good cultivation could pioduce but 
little in comparison of what it may be ca 
pablc of producing But how disadvantageous 
soever this system may appear, yet before the 
union the low price of cattle seems to have 
rendered it almost unavoidable If, notwith- 
standing a great rise in their price, it still con- 
tinues to prevail through a considerable part 
of the country, it is owing, in many places, 
no doubt, to ignorance and attachment to old 
customs, but in most places to the unavoid 
able obstructions which the natural course of 
things opposes to the immediate or sjieedy 
establishment of a better system first to the 
poverty of the tenants, to their not having 
yet had time to acquire a stock of cattle suffi- 
cient to cultivate their lands more completely, 
the same rise of price which would render it 
advantageous for them to maintain a greater 
stock rendering ii more difficult for them to 
acquire it and, secondly, to their not having 
>et had time to put their lands in condition 
to maintain this greater stock properly, sup 
posing they were capable of acquiring it The 
increase of stock and the improvement of land 
arc two events which must go hand in hand, 
and of which the one can nowhere much out- 
run the other Without some increase of stexk 
there can be scarce any impiovement of land, 
but there can be no considerable incrca'«c of 
stock but III conseciuence of a considerable 
impiovement of land, because otherwise the 
land could not maintain it Ihese natuial ob- 
structions to the estaolishment ol a better sys- 
tem cannot be removed but by a long course 
of frugality and industry and half a century 
or a century more, perhaps, must pass 
away befoie the old system, which is wearing 
out gradually, can be completely abolished 
through all the different parts of the country 
Of all the commercial advantages, however, 
which Scotland has derived from the union 
with England, this rise in the price of cattle 
IS, perhaps, the greatest It has not only raised 
the value of all highland estates, but it has, 
perhaps, been the principal cause ot the im- 
provement of the low country 

In all new colonies the great quantity of 
waste land, which can for many years be ap- 
plied to no other purpose but the feeding of 
cattle, soon rcndcis them extremely abundant, 
and in everything great cheapness is the neces- 
sary consequence of great abundance Though 
all the cattle of the European colonies in 
America were onginally carried from Europe, 
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they soon multiplied so much there, and be- 
came of so little value that even horses were 
allowed to run wild in the woods without any 
owner thinking it worth while to claim them. 
It must be a long time, after the hrst estab- 
lishment of such colonies, before it can become 
profitable to feed cattle upon the produce of 
cultivated land The same causes, therefore, 
the want of manure, and the disproportion 
between the stock employed in cultivation, 
and the land which it is destined to cultivate, 
are likely to introduce there a system of hus- 
bandry not unlike that which still continues 
to take place in so many parts of Scotland 
Mr Kalm, the Swedish traveller, when he 
gives an account of the husbandry of some of 
the Lnglish colonics in North \meri( a as he 
found it in 1749, observes, accordingly, that 
he can with difficulty discover there the char 
acter of the English nation, so well skilled in 
all the different branches of agriculture They 
make scarce any manure for their corn hclcls, 
he says but when one piece of ground has 
been exhausted by continual cropping, they 
clear and cultivate another piece of fresh land 
and when that is exhausted, proceed to the 
third Their cattle are allowed to wander 
through the woods and other uncultivated 
grounds, where they are half starved having 
long ago extirpated almost all the annual 
grasses by cropping them too early in the 
spring, before they had time to form their 
flowers, or to shed their seeds* The annual 
grasses w ere it seems, the best natural grasses 
m that part of North America and when the 
Europeans first settled there they used to 
grow very thick and to rise three or four ^eet 
high A piece of ground which, when he wrote, 
could not maintain one cow, would m former 
times, he was assured, have maintained four, 
each of which would have given four times the 
quantity of mdk which that one was capable 
of giving Ihe poorness of the pasture had in 
his opinion, occasioned the degradation of 
their cattle which degenerated sensibly from 
one generation to another They were prob- 
ably not unlike that stunted breed which was 
common all over Scotland thirty or forty 
years ago, and w hich is now so much mended 
through the greater part of the low country, 
not so much by a change of the breed, though 
that expedient has lieen employed m some 
places, as by a more plentiful method of 
feeding them 

1 hough it is late, therefore, in the progress 
of improvement before cattle can bring such 
a price as to render it profiUible to cultivate 
land for the sake of feeding them, yet of all 
the different parts w Inch compose this second 
sort of rude pioduce, they are perhaps the 
first which bring this price because till they 

^ Kalms’ Travds, vol i, pp S4S, 844. 
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bring it, it seems impossible that improve- 
ment can be brought near even to that de- 
gree of perfection to which it has arrived in 
many parts of Europe. 

As cattle are among the first, so perhaps 
venison is among the last parts of this sort of 
rude produce which bring this price. The price 
of venison in Great Britain, how extravagant 
soever it may appear, is not near sufficient to 
compensate the expense of a deer park, as is 
well known to all those who have had any 
experience in the feeding of deer. If it was 
otherwise, the feeding of deer would soon be- 
come an article of common farming, in the 
same manner as the feeding of those small 
birds called Turdi was among the ancient 
Romans. Varro and Columella assure us that 
it was a most profitable article. The fattening 
of ortolans, birds of passage which arrive lean 
in the country, is said to be so in some parts 
of France. If venison continues in fashion, and 
the wealth and luxury of Great Britain in- 
crease as they have done for some time past, 
its price may very probably rise still higher 
than it is at present. 

Between that period in the progress of im- 
provement which brings to its height the 
price of so necessary an article as cattle, and 
that which brings to it the price of such a 
superfluity as venison, there is a very long 
interval, in the course of which many other 
sorts of rude produce gradually arrive at their 
highest price, some sooner and some later, ac- 
cording to different circumstances. 

Thus in every farm the offals of the bam 
and stables will maintain a certain number of 
poultry. These, as they are fed with what 
would otherwise be lost, are a mere save-all; 
and as they cost the farmer* scarce anything, 
so he can afford to sell them for very little. 
Almost all that he gets is pure gain, and their 
price can scarce be so low as to discourage 
him from feeding this number. But in coun- 
tries ill cultivate<l, and therefore but thinly 
inhabited, the poultry, which arc thus raised 
without expense, are often fully sufficient to 
supply the whole demand. In this state of 
things, therefore, they are often as cheap as 
butcher’s meat, or any other sort of animal 
food. But the whole quantity of poultry, which 
the farm in this manner produces without ex- 
pense, must always be much smaller than the 
whole quantity of butcher’s meat which is 
reared upon it; and in times of wealth and 
luxury what is rare, with only nearly equal 
merit, is always preferred to what is common. 
As wealth and luxury increase, therefore, in 
consequence of improvement and cultivation, 
the price of poultry gradually rises above that 
of butcher’s meat, till at la.st it gets so high 
that it becomes profitable to cultivate land 
for the sake of feeding them. When it has got 
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to this height it cannot well go higher. If it 
did, more land would soon be turned to this 
purpose. In several provinces of France, the 
feeding of poultry is considered as a very im- 
portant article in rural economy, and suffi- 
ciently profitable to encourage the farmer to 
raise a considerable quantity of Indian corn 
and buck-wheat for this purpose. A middling 
farmer will there sometimes have four hun- 
drc<l fowls in his yard. The fee<ling of poultry 
seems scarce yet to be generally considered as 
a matter of so much importance in England. 
They arc certainly, however, dearer in Eng- 
land than in France, as England receives con- 
siderable supplies from France. In the progress 
of improvement, the period at which every 
particular sort of animal food is dearest must 
naturally be that which immediately precedes 
the general practice of cultivating land for 
the sake of raising it. For some time before 
this practice becomes general, the scarcity 
must necessarily raise the price. After it 
has become general, new methods of feeding 
are commonly fallen upon, which enable the 
farmer to raise upon the same quantity of 
ground a much greater quantity of that par- 
ticular sort of animal food. The plenty not 
only obliges him to sell cheaper, but in con- 
sequence of these improvements he can afford 
to sell cheaper; lor if he could not afford it, 
the plenty would not be of long continuance. 
It has been probably in this manner that the 
introduction of clover, turnips, carrots, cab- 
bage, etc., has contributed to sink the com- 
mon price of butcher’s mear in the London 
market somewhat below what it was about 
the beginning of the last century. 

The hog, that finds his food among ordure 
and greedily devours many things rejected by 
every other useful animal, is, like poultry, 
originally kept as a save-all. As long as the 
number of such animals, which can thus be 
reared at little or no expense, is fully suffi- 
cient to supply the demand, this sort of 
butcher’s meat comes to market at a much 
lower price than any other. But when the 
demand rises beyond what this quantity can 
supply, when it becomes necessary to raise 
food on purpose for feeding and fattening 
hogs, in the same manner as for feeding and 
fattening other cattle, the price necessarily 
rises, and becomes proportionAbly higher or 
lower than that of other butcher’s meat, ac- 
cording as the nature of the country, and the 
state of its agriculture, happen to render the 
feeding of hogs more or less expensive than 
that of other cattle. In France, according to 
Mr. Buffon, the price of pork is nearly equal 
to that of beef. In most parts of Great Brit- 
ain it is at present somewhat higher. 

The great rise in the price of both hogs and 
poultry has in Great Britain been frequently 
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imputed to the diminution of the number of 
cottagers and other small occufiiers of land, 
an event which has in every part of Europe 
been the ininiediate loreninncr of impiove- 
ment and better cultivation, but which at the 
same time may have contributed to raise the 
price ot those articles both somewhat sooner 
and somewhat faster than it would otherwise 
ha\e iisen As the poorest family can oiten 
mainlain a cat or a dog without any expense, 
so the poorest occupiers of land can com- 
monly maintain a lew poultry, or a sow and 
a few pigs, at very little The little offals of 
their own table, their whey, skimmed milk, 
and buttermilk supply those animals with a 
part ot their food, and they hnd the rest m 
tlie neighbouring fields without doing any sen- 
sible damage to anybody By diminishing 
the number of those small occupiers, there- 
fore, the quantity of this sort of provisions, 
which IS thus produced at little or no expense, 
must certainly have been a good deal di- 
minished, and their price must consequently 
have been raised both sooner and faster than 
it would otlicrwise have risen Sooner or later, 
however, in the nrogress of improvement, it 
must at any rate have risen to the utmost 
height to which it is capable of rising or 
to the price which pays the labour and ex- 
pense oi cultivating the land vvhieh furnishes 
them with tood as well as these are paid 
upon the greater part of other cultivated 
land 

J he business of the dairy, like the feed 
ing ot hogs and poultry is originally earned 
on as a save all The cattle necessarily kept 
upon the farm produce more milk than either 
the reaiing ot their own >oung or the con- 
sumption oi the fanners tamily requires, 
and they produce most at one particular sea 
son Hut oi all the pioductioiis of land, milk 
IS perhaps the most |>erishable In the warm 
season, when it is most abundant, it will 
scaice kecj) foiii and twenty hours The 
fanner, by making it into fresh butter, stores 
a small part of it tor a week by making it 
into salt butter, lor a year and by making 
it into cheese, he stores a much gi eater part 
of it tor several years Pait ot all these is 
reserved for the use of his own family The 
rest gCKJs to market, in order to hnd the best 
price which is to be had, and which can scarce 
be so low as to disc oui age him from sending 
thither whatever is over and above the use 
ot his own family If it is very low, indeed, 
he will be likely to manage his dairy in a 
’ ‘'ry slcjvenly and dirty manner, and will 
scarce perhaps think it worth while to have 
a particular room or building on purpose for 
it, but will suffer the business to be carried 
on amidst the smoke, filth, and nastiness of 
his own kitchen, as was the case of almost 
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all the farmers’ dairies in Scotland thirty 
or forty years ago, and as is the case of many 
ot them still 1 he same causes which gradual- 
ly raise the price ot butcher’s meat, the in- 
crease of the demand, and, m consequence of 
the improvement ot the country, the diminu- 
tion of the quantity which can be fed at little 
or no expense, raise, in the same manner, that 
of the pioduce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butch- 
ers meat, oi with the ex]jense of feeding cat- 
tle The increase of price pays for more la- 
bour, care, and cleanliness The dairy becomes 
more worthy of the farmer’s attention, and 
the quality of its produce gradually im- 
proves The price at last gets so high that 
it becomes worth while to employ some of 
the most fertile and best cultivated lands 
in feeding cattle merely tor the purpose of 
the dairy, and when it has got to this height, 
it cannot well go higher If it did, more land 
would soon be turned to this purpose It 
seems to have got to this height through the 
greater part ol England, where much good 
land is commonly employed in this manner 
If you except the neighbourhood of a few 
eoiisideiable towns, it seems not yet to have 
got to this height anv where in Scotland, 
vv here common farmers seldom employ much 
good land in raising food for cattle merely 
lor the purpose oi the dairy The price of the 
produce though it has risen very consider- 
ably within these few years, is probably still 
too low to admit of it 1 he inferiority of the 
quality, indeed, compared with that of the 
produce of English dairies, is fully equal to 
that of the price But this inferiority of ciual- 
ity is perhaps, rather the effect of this low- 
ness ot price than the cause of it 1 hough the 
quality was much belter, the greater part 
of what is brought to market could not I 
apprehend, in the present circumstances of 
the country, be disposed of at a much better 
price and the jiresent price, it is probable, 
would not pav the expense of the land and 
labour ncccssaiy for producing a much bet 
ter cpialitv I hough the greater part of 1 ng 
land notwithstanding the supcnority of price, 
the dairv is not reckoned a more prohtable 
employment of land than the raising of corn, 
or the fattening of cattle, the two great ob- 
jects of agricultuic Through the greater part 
of Scotland, therefore, it cannot yet be even 
so profitable 

The lands of no country, it is evident, can 
ever be completely cultivated and improved 
till once the price of every produce, which 
human industry is obliged to raise upon them, 
has got so high as to pav tor the expense of 
complete improvement and cultivation In 
order to do this, the price of each paiticular 
produce must be sufficient, first, to pay the 
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rent of good corn land, as it is that which 
regulates the rent of the greater part of other 
cultivated land; and, secondly, to pay the 
labour and expense of the farmer as well as 
they are commonly paid upon good corn 
land; or, in other words, to replace with the 
ordinary profits the stock which he employs 
about it. This rise in the price of each par- 
ticular produce must evidently be previous 
to the improvement and cultivation of the 
land which is destined for raising it. Gain is 
the end of all improvement, and nothing 
could deserve that name of which loss was 
to be the necessary consequence. But loss 
must be the necessary consequence of im- 
proving land for the sake of a produce of 
which the price could never bring back the 
expense. If the complete improvement and 
cultivation of the country be, as it most cer- 
tainly is, the greatest of all public advantages, 
this rise in the price of ^1 those different 
sorts of rude produce, instead of being con- 
sidered as a public calamity, ought to be re- 
garded as the necessary forerunner ami at- 
tendant of the greatest of all public advan- 
tages. 

This rise, too, in the nominal or money- 
price of all those different sorts of rude pro- 
duce has been the effect, not of any degrada- 
tion in the value of silver, but of a rise in 
their real price. They have become worth, 
not only a greater quantity of silver, but a 
greater quantity of labour and subsistence 
than before. As it costs a greater quantity 
of labour and subsistence to bring them to 
market, so when they are brought thither, 
they represent or are equivalent to a greater 
quantity. 

THIRD SORT’' 

The third and last sort of rude produce, 
of which the price naturally rises in the prog- 
ress of improvement, is that in which the 
efficacy of human industry, in augmenting 
the quantity, is either limited or uncertain. 
Though the real price of this sort of rude 
produce, therefore, naturally tends to rise in 
the progress of improvement, yet, according 
as different accidents happen to render the 
efforts of human industry more or less suc- 
cessful in augmenting the quantity, it may 
happen sometimes even to fall, sometimes to 
continue the same in very different periods 
of improvement, and sometimes to rise more 
or less in the same period. 

There are some sorts of rude produce which 
nature has rendered a kind of appendages to 
other sorts; so that the quantity of the one 
which any country can afford, is necessarily 
limited by that of the other. The quantity 
of wool or of raw hides, for example, which 
any country can afford is necessarUy limited 
by the number of great and small cattle that 
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are kept in it. The state of its improvement, 
and the nature of its agriculture, again neces- 
sarily determine this number. 

The same causes which, in the progress of 
improvement, gradually raise the price of 
butcher’s meat, should have the same effect, 
it may be thought, upon the prices of wool 
and raw hides, and raise them, too, nearly in 
the same proportion. It probably would be 
so if. in the rude lieginnings of improvement, 
the market for the latter commodities was 
confined within as narrow bounds as that for 
the former. But the extent of their respective 
markets is commonly extremely different. 

The market for butcher’s meat is almost 
everywhere coniined to the country which 
produces it. Ireland, and some part of British 
America mdeed, carry on a considerable trade 
in salt provisions; but they are, I believe, the 
irnly countries in the commercial world which 
do so, or which export to other countries 
any considerable part of their butcher’s meat. 

The market for wool and raw hiiJes, on the 
contrary, is in the rude beginnings of improvc- 
menl very seldom confined to the country 
^hicli produces them. They can easily be 
tran.sported to distant countries, wool with- 
out any preparation, and raw hides with very 
little: and as they are the materials of many 
manufactures, the industry of other countries 
may occasion a demand for them, though that 
of the country which produces them might 
not occasion any. 

In countries ill cultivated, and therefore but 
thinly inhabited, the price oF the wool and 
the hide bears always a much greater propor- 
tion to that of the whole beast than in coun- 
tries where, improvement and population be- 
ing further advanced, there is more demand 
for butcher’s meat. Mr. Hume observes that 
in the Saxon times the fleece w'as e.stimatcd 
at two-fifths of the value of the whole sheep, 
and that this was much above the proportion 
of its present estimation. In some provinces 
of Spain, I have been assured, the sheep is 
frequently killed merely for the sake of the 
fleece and the tallow. The carcase is often 
left to rot upon the ground, or to be de- 
voured by beasts and birds of prey. If this 
sometimes happens even in Spain, it hap- 
pen.s almost constantly in Chili, at Buenos 
Ayres, and in many other parts of Spanish 
America, where the horned cattle are almost 
constantly killed merely for tlie sake of the 
hide and the tallow. This, toog used to hap- 
pen almost constantly in Hispaniola, while it 
was infested by the Buccaneers, and before 
the settlement, improvement, and populous- 
ness of the French plantations (which now 
extend round the coast of almost the whole 
western half of the island) had given some 
value to the cattle of the Spaniards, who still 
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continue to po<!ses<i, not only the eastern part 
of the coast, but the whole inland and moun- 
tainous part of the country 

1 hough in the progiess of improvement and 
population the price of the whole beast neces- 
sarily rises, yet the price of the carcase is 
likely to be much more affected by ihih rise 
than that of the wool and the hide The mar- 
ket for the carcase, being in the rude state of 
society confined always to the country which 
produces it, must necessarily be extended in 
proportion to the improvement and popula- 
tion of that country But the market for the 
wool and the hides even of a barbarous coun- 
try often extending to the whole commercial 
^orld it can \eiv seldom be enlarged m the 
same projiortion The state of the whole corn- 
men lal world can seldom be much affected 
by the impro\cment of any particular coun- 
try, and the market for such commodities 
may remain the same or very nearly the 
same after such impro\ements as before It 
should, however, m the natural course of 
things rather upon the whole be somewhat 
extended in consequence of them If the 
manufactures e«peciall>, of which those com- 
modities aie me maUtials should ever come 
to flourish in the country, the market, though 
it might not be much enlarged, woul I at 
least be brought much nearer to the place 
of growth than before and the price of those 
materials might at least be increased by w hat 
had usually been the expense of ti unsport- 
ing them to distant countries lliough it 
might not rise therefore in the same propor- 
tion as that of butcher s meat, it ought nat- 
urally to rise somewhat, and it ought cer- 
tainly not to fall 

In Imgland, however, notwithstanding the 
flourishing state of its woollen manufacture, 
the price of English wool has fallen ver> con- 
siderably since the time of Edward III There 
are many authentic records which demon- 
strate that during the reign of that prince 
(towards the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or about 13J9) what was reckoned the 
moderate and reasonable price of the tod, or 
twenty-eight pounds of English wool, was 
not less than ten shillings of the money of 
those times,* containing at the rate of twenty- 
I>ence the ounce, six ounces of silver Tower 
weight, equal to about thirty shillings of our 
present money In the present times, one and- 
twenty shillings the tod may be reckoned a 
good price for very good English wool The 
money-price of wool, therefore, in the time 
of Edwaid III, was to its money-price in the 
present times as ten to seven The superior- 
ity of its real price was still greater At the 
rate of six shillings and eightpence the quar- 

^See Smith’s ^^emo%rs of Wool, vol i, c. 5, 6, 
and 7, also, vol ii, c. 176. 
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ter, ten shillings was in those ancient times 
the price of twelve bushels of wheat At the 
rate of twenty eight shillings the quarter, onc- 
and twenty shillings is in the present times 
the price of six bushels only The proportion 
between the real puces of ancient and mod- 
ern times, therefore, is as twelve to six, or 
as two to one In those ancient times a tod 
of wool would have purchased twice the quan- 
tity of subsistence which it will purchase at 
jiresent, and consequently twice the quantity 
of labour, if the real recompense of labour 
had been the same in both periods 

This degradation both in the real and nomi- 
nal value of wool could never have hapficned 
in consequence of the natural course of things 
It has accordingly been the effect of v lolence 
and artifice first, of the absolute prohibition 
of exporting wool from England, secondly, of 
the permission of importing it from Spain 
duty free, thirdly, of the prohibition of ex- 
porting it from Ireland to any other country 
but England <Jn consequence of these regu- 
lations the market for English wool, instead 
of being somewhat extended in consequence 
of the improvement of England, has been 
confined to the home market, where the wool 
of scN^^ral other countries is allowed to ccmie 
into competition with it, and where that of 
Ireland is forced into competition with it 
As the woollen manufac tures, too of Ireland 
aic fully as much discouraged as is consistent 
with justice and fair dealing, the Irish can 
work up but a small part of their own wool 
at home, and are, therefore, obliged to send 
a greater proportion of it to Great Britain, 
the only market they are allowed 

I have not been able to find any such au- 
thentic records concerning the price of raw 
hides in ancient limes \\ool was commonlv 
paid as a subsidy to the king, and its valua 
tion in that subMd> ascertains, at hast in 
some degree, what was its ordinary price 
But this seems not to have been the case 
with raw hides Fleetwood however, from 
an account in 1425, between the prior of 
Burcestcr Oxford and one of his canons, giv es 
us their price, at least as it was stated upon 
that particular occasion, viz , five o\ hides 
at twelve shillings, five cow hides at seven 
shillings and threeIx^nce, thirty six sheep 
skins of two years old at nine shillings, six- 
teen calves skins at two shillings In 1 125, 
twelve shillings contained about the same 
quantity of silver as four-and-twenty shil- 
Imgs of our present money An ox hide, there- 
fore, was in this account valued at the same 
quantity of silver as 4s four fifths of our 
present money Its nominal price was a good 
deal lower than at present But at the rate 
of SIX shillings and eightpence the qiiaiier, 
twelve shillings would m those times ha\c 
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purchased fourteen bushels and four-fifths of 
a bushel of wheat, which, at three and six- 
pience the bushel, would in the present times 
cost 51s. 4d. An ox hide, therefore, would in 
those times have purchased as much corn as 
ten shillings and threepence would purchase 
at present. Its real value was equal to ten 
shillings and threepence of our present money. 
In those ancient times, when the cattle were 
half starved during the greater part of the 
winter, we cannot suppose that they were of a 
very large size. An ox hide which weighs four 
stone of sixteen pounds avoirdupois is not 
in the present times reckoned a bad one: and 
in those ancient times would probably have 
been reckoned a very good one. But at half- 
a-crown the stone, which at this moment 
(February 1773) I understand to be the com- 
mon price, such a liide would at present cost 
only ten shillings. Though its nominal price, 
therefore, is higher in the present than it was 
in those ancient times, its real price, the real 
quantity of subsistence which it will purchase 
or command, is rather somewhat lower. 'Fhe 
price of cow hides, as stated in the above 
account, is nearly in the common proportion 
to that of ox hides. That of sheep skins is 
a good deal above it. They had probably been 
sold with the wool. That of calves skins, on 
the contrary, is greatly Iwlow it. In coun- 
tries where the price of cattle is very low, 
the calves, which are not intended to be 
reared in order to keep up the stock, are gen- 
erally killed very young; as was the case in 
Scotland twenty or thirty years ago. It saves 
the milk, which their price would not pay for. 
Their skins, therefore, are commonly good lor 
little. 

The price of raw hides is d good deal lower 
at present thiin it was a few years ago, owing 
probably to the taking off the duty upon seal- 
skins, and to the allowing, for a limited time, 
the importation of raw hides from Ireland 
and from the plantations duty free, which 
was done in 1769. Take the whole of the 
present century at an average, their real price 
has probably been somewhat higher than it 
was in those ancient times. The nature of the 
commodity renders it not quite so proper for 
being transported to distant markets as wool. 

It suffers more by keeping. A salted hide is 
reckoned inferior to a fresh one, ard sells 
for a lower price. This circumstance must 
necessarily have some tendency to sink the 
price of raw hides produced in a country 
which does not manufacture them, but is 
obliged to export them; and comparatively 
to raise that of those produced in a country 
which does manufacture them. It must have 
some tendency to sink their price in a bar- 
barous, and to raise it in an improved and 
manufacturing country. It must have had 
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some tendency, therefore, to sink it in an* 
cient and to raise it in modem times. Our 
tanners, besides, have not been quite so suc- 
cessful as our clothiers in convincing the wis- 
dom of the nation that the safety of the com- 
monwealth depends upon the prosperity of 
their particular manufacture. They have ac- 
cordingly been much less favoured. Tlie ex- 
portation of raw hides has, indeed, been pro- 
hibited, and declared a nuisance; but their 
importation from foreign countries has been 
subjected to a duty; and though this duty 
has been taken off from those of Ireland and 
the plantations (for the limited time of five 
years only) , yet Ireland has not been con- 
fined to the market of Great Britain for the 
sale of its surplus hides, or of those which are 
not manufactured at home. The hides of 
common cattle have but within these few 
years been put among the enumerated com- 
modities which the plantations can send no- 
where but to the mother country; neither has 
the commerce of Ireland been in this case 
oppressed hitherto in order to support the 
manufactures of Great Britain. 

Whatever regulations tend to sink the price 
either of wool or of raw hides below what it 
naturally would be must, in an improved and 
cultivated country, have some tendency to 
raise the price of butcher’s meat. The price 
both of the great and small cal tic, wdiich are 
fed on im])roved and cultivateil laiul, must 
be .sufficient to pay the rent wdiich the land- 
lord and the f)rofit wdiich the farmer has rea- 
son to exjH'ct from improved and cultivated 
land. If it is not, they will soon cease to feed 
them. Whatever part of this price, therefore, 
is not paid by the wool and the hide must 
be paid by the carcase. The less there is 
paid for the one, the more must be paid for 
the other. In what manner this y>rice is to be 
divided upon the different parts of the beast 
is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an im- 
proved and cultivated country, therefore, 
their interest as landlords and farmers can- 
not be much affected by such regulations, 
though their interest as consumers may, by 
the rise in the price of provisions. It w'ould 
be quite otherwi.se, however, in an unim- 
proved and uncultivated country, wdiere the 
greater part of the lands could be applied to 
no other purpose but the feeding of cattle, 
and where the wool and the hide made the 
principal part of the value of those cattle. 
Their interest as landlords and farmers would 
in this ca.se be very deeply affected by such 
regulations, and their intere.st as consumers 
very little. The fall in the price of wool and 
the hide would not in this ca.se rai.se the price 
of the carcase, because the greater part of the 
land.^ of the country being applicable to no 
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other purpose but the feeding of cattle, the 
same number would still continue to be fed 
The same quantity of butcher's meat would 
still come to market The demand for it 
would be no greater than before Its price, 
theretoie, would be the same as before The 
whole price of cattle would fall, and along 
\vith it both the rent and the profit of all 
those lands of which cattle was the principal 
produce, that is, of the greater part of the 
lands ot the country The i>erpetual prohi 
bitioii of the exportation of wool, which is 
commonly, but very falsely, ascribed to 12 cl- 
ward III, would, m the then circumstances 
of the country, have been the most destruc- 
tive regulation which could well have been 
thought of It would not only have reduced 
the actual value of the greater part of the 
lands of the kingdom, but by reducing the 
jnicc of the most important species ot small 
cattle it v\ould have letarded very much its 
subsecpient improvement 

'I he wool of Scotland fell very considerably 
m its price in conscciuciice of the union with 
Kiiglaiid, by whic h it was excluded from the 
gicat maiket of Fairoi>e, and confined to the 
nariow one oi Oieat Britain The value ol 
the greater part of the lands in the southern 
counties ol Scotland, vvhich are chicfl> a 
sheep country, would have been vciy deeply 
alTcc ted by tins event had not the rise m the 
price of butcher s meat full> compensated the 
fall m the puce of v\ool 

\s the cflicaty of human industry, iii in- 
ereasnig the quantity either of wool or of 
raw hicles is limited, so far as it depends upon 
the jiroduce of the countiy where it is exert- 
ed so it IS uncertain so far as it depends upon 
the produce of other countries It so far de- 
pends, not so much upon the cimuitity which 
lliej produce, as upon that which the> do 
not manufacture, and upon the restraints 
which they may oi may not think proper 
to impose 111)011 the exportation of this sort 
of rude produce These circumstances, as 
the> are altogether iiideptiidenl of domestic 
industry, so they necessarily render the effi- 
cacy ot its efforts more or less uncertain In 
multiplying this sort of rude produce, thcre- 
toie, the efhcacy of human industry is not 
only limited, but uncertain 

In multiplying another very important sort 
of rude produce, the quantity of fish that is 
brought to market, it is likewise both limited 
and uncertain It is limited by the local sit- 
uation of the country, by the proximity or 
distance of its different provinces fiom the 
sea, by the number of its lakes and rivers, 
and by what may be called the fertility or 
barrenness of those seas, lakes, and rivers, as 
to this sort of rude produc*e \s population 
mereases, as the annual produc'e of the land 
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and labour of the country grows greater and 
greater, there come to be more buyers of 
fish, and those buyers, too, have a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods, or, what 
IS the same thing, the price of a greater 
quantity and variety of other goods to buy 
with But it will gencially be impossible to 
supply the great and extended market with- 
out employing a quantity of labour greater 
than in proportion to what had been requi- 
site for supplying the narrow and confined 
one A market which, from requiring only one 
thousand, comes to require annually ten thou- 
sand tons of fish, can seldom be supplied 
without employing more than ten times the 
quantity of labour which had before been 
sufficient to supply it The fish must generally 
be fought for at a greater distance, larger 
vessels must be employed, and more expensive 
machinery of every kincl made use of The 
real price of this commodity, therefore, nat- 
urally rises in the progress of improvement 
It has accord 1 igly done so, I believe, more 
or less 111 every country 

Ihough the success of a particular day’s 
fishing may be a very uncertain matter, yet, 
the hwal situation of the country being sup 
posed, the general efhcacy of industry in 
bringing a ceitain quantity of fish to market, 
taking the course ot a year, or of several 
>ears together, it mav perhaps be thought is 
certain enough, and it no doubt is so As it 
depemls more, however, upon the local situa- 
tion of the country than upon the state of 
its v^eallh and industry, as upon this account 
it may in different countries be the same m 
ver> different periods of improvement, and 
very different m the same period, its con- 
nect ion with the state of improvement is 
unceitain, and it is of this sort of uncertainty 
that I am here speaking 

In imreasing the cjuantity of the different 
niineials and metals which are drawn from 
the bowels of the earth, that of the more 
precious ones particularly, the efhcac> of hu- 
man industry seems not to be limited, but to 
be altogether uncertain 

The quantity ct the precious metals which 
is to be found in an> country is not limited 
by anything in its local situation, such as the 
fertility or barieniiess of its own mines Those 
metals fre(iiientl> abound in countries which 
j ossess no mines Thtir quantity in ever> par- 
ticular couiitrj seems to depend upon two 
diffc'rent ciicumstances first, upon its power 
of purchasing, upon the state of its indus- 
try, upon the annual produce of its land and 
labour, in conscc|ueiice of which it can afford 
to employ a greater or a smaller quantity of 
labour and subsistence in bringing or pur- 
chasing such superfluities as gold and silver, 
either fiom its own mines or from those of 
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other countries; and, secondly, upon the fer- 
tility or barrenness of the mines which may 
happen at any particular time to supply the 
commercial world with those metals. The 
quantity of those metals in the countries most 
remote from the mines must be more or less 
affected by this fertility or barrenness, on ac- 
count of the easy and cheap transportation 
of those metals, of their small bulk and great 
value. Their quantity in China and Indostan 
must have been more or less affected by the 
abundance of the mines of America. 

So far as their quantity in any particular 
country depends upon the former of those 
two circumstances (the power of purchasing) , 
their real price, like that of all other luxuries 
and superfluities, is likely to rise with the 
wealth and improvement of the country, and 
to fall with its poverty and depression. Coun- 
tries which have a great quantity of labour 
and subsistence to spare can afford to pur- 
chase any particular quantity of those metals 
at the expense of a greater quantity of la- 
bour and subsistence than countries which 
have less to spare. 

So far as their quantity in any particular 
country depends upon the latter of those two 
circumstances (the fertility or barrenness of 
the mines which happen to supply the com- 
mercial world) , their real price, the real quan- 
tity of labour and subsistence which they will 
purchase or exchange for, will, no doubt, sink 
more or less in proportion to the fertility, and 
rise in proportion to the barrenness of those 
mines. 

The fertility or barrenness of the mines, 
however, which may happen at any particular 
time to supply the commercial world, is a 
circumstance which, it is evident, may have 
no sort of connection with the state of indus- 
try in a particular country. It seems even to 
have no very necessary connection with that 
of the world in general. As arts and commerce, 
indeed, gradually spread themselves over a 
greater and a greater part of the earth, the 
search for new mines, being extended over a 
wider surface, may have somewhat a better 
chance for being successful than when con- 
fined within narrower bounds. The discovery 
of new mines, however, as the old ones come 
to be gradually exhausted, is a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty, and such as no human 
skUl or industry can ensure. All indications, 
it is acknowledged, are doubtful, and the ac- 
tual discovery and successful working of a 
new mine can alone ascertain the reality of 
its value, or even of its existence. In this 
search there seem to be no certain limits ei- 
ther to the possible success or to the possible 
disappointment of human industry. In the 
course of a century or two, it is possible that 
new mines may be discovered more fertile 
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than any that have ever yet been known; and 
it is just equally possible that the most fertile 
mine then known may be more barren than 
any that was wrought before the discovery 
of the mines of America. Whether the one or 
the other of those two events may hapiKjn 
to take place is of very little importance to 
the real wealth and prosperity of the world, 
to the real value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of mankind. Its nominal 
value, the quantity of gold and silver by 
which this annual produce could be expressed 
or represented, would, no doubt, Ik? very dif- 
ferent; but its real value, the real quantity 
of labour which it could purchase or com- 
mand, would be precisely the same. A shil- 
ling might in the one case represent no more 
labour than a penny does at present; and a 
penny in the other might repre.scnt as much 
as a shilling does now. But in the one case 
he who had a shilling in his pocket would be 
no richer than he who has a penny at pres- 
ent; and in the other he who had a penny 
would be just as rich as he who has a shil- 
ling now. The cheapne'^s and abundance of 
gold and silver plate would be the sole ad- 
vantage which the world could derive from 
the one event, and the dearness and scarcity 
of those trifling superfluities the only incon- 
veniency it could suffer from the other. 

CONCLUSION OF THE DIGRESSION CON- 
CERNING THE VARIATIONS IN 
THE VALUE OF SILVER 

The greater part of the writers who have 
collected the money prices of things in ancient 
times seem to have considered the low money- 
price of corn, and of goods in general, or, in 
other words, the high value of gold and silver, 
as a proof, not only of 'the scarcity of those 
metals, but of the poverty and barbarism of 
the country at the time when it took place 
This notion is connected with the system of 
political economy whicli represents national 
wealth as consisting in the abundance, and 
national poverty in the scarcity of gold and 
silver; a system which I shall endeavour to 
explain and examine at great length in the 
fourth book of this inquiry. I shall only ob- 
serve at present that the high value of the 
precious metals can be no proof of the pov- 
erty or barbarism of any particular country 
at the time when it took place; It is a proof 
only of the barrenness of the mines which 
happened at that time to supply the commer- 
cial world. A poor country, as it cannot af- 
ford to buy more, so it can as tittle afford to 
pay dearer for gold and silver than a rich 
one; and the value of those metals, therefore, 
is not likely to be higher in the former tlian 
in the latter. In China, a country much richer 
than any part of Europe, the value of the 
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precious metals is much higher than in any 
part of Europe As the wealth of Europe, in- 
deed, has increased greatly since the discovery 
of the mines of America, so the value of gold 
and silver has gradually diminished This 
diminution of their value, however, has not 
been owing to the increase of the real wealth 
of Europe, of the annual produce of its land 
and labour, but to the accidental discovery 
of more abundant mines than any that were 
known before The increase of the quantity 
of gold and silver m Europe, and the in 
cre<ise of its manufactures and agriculture, 
aie two events which, though they have hap 
pened nearly about the same time, yet have 
arisen from very different causes, and have 
scarce any natural connection with one an- 
other Ihe one has arisen from a mere acci- 
dent, m which neither prudence nor policy 
either had or could have any share The other 
from the fall of the feudal system, and from 
the establishment of a government which 
afforded to industry the only encouragement 
wliK h it requires, some tolerable security that 
it shall enjoy the fruits of its own labour 
Poland, where th^ feudal system still con 
tunics to take place, is at this day as beggarly 
a country as it was before the discovery of 
\merica Ihe money price of corn, however, 
has risen the real value of the precious met 
als has fallen in Poland, in the same manner 
as in other parts of Europe Iheir quantity 
therefore, must have increased there as in 
other places and nearly in tlic same piopor- 
tion to the annual produce of its land and 
labour Ihis incuasc of the quantity of those 
metals, however, has not, it seems, increased 
that annual produce, has neither iiupro\ed 
the manufactures and agriculture of the coun 
try, nor mended the circumstances of its in 
habitants Spam and Portugal, the countries 
which possess the mines, are, after Poland, 
perhaps, the two most bcggirly countries m 
Europe The value of the precious metals, 
however, must be lower m Spam and Portu 
gal than m any other part of Europe as they 
come from those countries to all other parts 
of Europe, loaded, not only with a freight and 
an insurance, but with the expense of smuggl 
ing, their exportation being either prohibited, 
or subjected to a duty In proportion to the 
annual produce of the land and labour, there- 
fore, their quantity must be greater m those 
countries than m any other part of Europe 
Those countries, howevei, are pooicr than the 
greater part of Europe Though the feudal 
Sj stem has been abolished in Spam and Poi - 
tugal, it has not been succeeded by a much 
better 

As the low value of gold and silver, there- 
fore, IS no proof of the wealth and flourishing 
slate of the country where it takes place, so 
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neither is their high value, or the low money 
price either of goods in general, or of corn m 
particular, any proof of its poverty and bar- 
barism 

But though the low money price either of 
goods m general, or of com m particular, be 
no proof of the poverty or barbarism of the 
times, the low money price of some particular 
sorts of goods, such as cattle, poultry, game 
of all kinds, etc , m proportion to that of 
corn, is a most dtcisixe one It clearly dem- 
onstrates, first, their great abundance in pro- 
portion to that of corn, and consequently the 
great extent of the land which they occupied 
in proportion to what was occupied by com 
and, secondly, the low value ot this land m 
proportion to that of corn land, and conse- 
quently the uncultivated and unimproved 
state of the far greater part of the lands of 
the country It clcaily demonstrates that the 
stock and population of the country did not 
bear the same proportion to the extent of its 
territory which the\ commonly do in civ ihsed 
countries, and that society was at that time 
and m that country but m its infancy From 
the high or low money price either of goods 
m general, or of corn m particular, we can m 
fer only that the mines which at that time 
hapjiencd to supply the commercial world 
with gold and silver were fertile or barren, not 
that the country was rich or poor But from 
the high or low money price of some sorts of 
goods in proportion to that of others we can 
inter, with a degree of probability that ap- 
proaches almost to certainty, that it wa'i rich 
or poor that the greater part of its lands 
were improved or unimproved, and that it 
was either in a more or le»s barbarous state, 
or in a more or less civilised one 

Any rise in the money price of goods which 
proceeded altogether from the degradation 
ot the value of silver would affect all sorts 
of goods equally, and raise their price univer- 
sally a third, or a fourth, oi a hfth part high 
er, according as silver hapf)ened to lose a 
third, or a fourth, or a fifth part of its former 
V alue But the rise in the price of prov isions, 
which has been the subject of so much reason- 
ing and conv ers.ition cioes not affect all sorts 
of provisions equally Taking the course of 
the present century at an average the price 
of corn, it IS acknowledged, even by those 
who account for this rise by the degradation 
of the value of silver, has risen much less 
than that of some other sorts of provisions 
The rise m the price of those other sorts of 
provisions, therefore, cannot be owing alto- 
gether to the degradation of the value of sil 
ver Some other causes must be taken into the 
account, and those whic h hav e been abov e as- 
signed will, perhaps, without having recourse 
to the supposed degradation of the value of 
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silver, sufficiently explain this rise in those 
particular sorts of provisions of which the 
price has actually risen in proportion to that 
of corn. 

As to the price of com itself, it has, during 
the sixty-four first years of the present cen- 
tury, and before the late extraordinary course 
of bad seasons, been somewhat lower than it 
was during the sixty-four last years of the 
preceding century. This fact is attested, not 
only by the accounts of Windsor market, but 
by the public fiars of all the different coun- 
ties of Scotland, and by the accounts of sev- 
eral different markets in France, which have 
been collected with great diligence and fidelity 
by Mr. Messance and by Mr. Dupre de St. 
Maur. The evidence is more complete than 
could well have been expected in a matter 
which is naturally so very difficult to be as- 
certained. 

As to the high price of corn during these 
last ten or twelve years, it can be .sufficiently 
accounted for from the badness of the .sea- 
sons, without supposing any degradation in 
the value of silver. The opinion, therefore, 
that silver is continually sinking in its value, 
seems not to be founded upon any good ob- 
servations, cither upon the prices of corn, or 
upon those of other provisions. 

The same quantity of silver, it may, per- 
haps, be said, will in the present times, even 
according to the account which has been here 
given, purchase a much .smaller quantity of 
several sorts of provisions than it would have 
done during some part of the last century; 
and to ascertain whether this change be ow- 
ing to a rise in the value of those goods, or 
to a fall in the value of silver, is only to es- 
tablish a vain and usele.ss distinction, which 
can be of no sort of service to the man who 
has only a certain quantity of silver to go 
to market with, or a certain fixed revenue in 
money. I certainly do not pretend that the 
knowledge of this distinction will enable him 
to buy cheaper. It may not, however, upon 
that account be altogether usele.ss. 

It may be of some use to the public by 
affording an ea.sy proof of the prosperous con- 
dition of the country. If the rise in the price 
of some sorts of provisions be owing alto- 
gether to a fall in the value of silver, it is 
owing to a circumstance from which nothing 
can be inferred but the fertility of the Amer- 
ican mines. The real wealth of the country, 
the annual produce of its land and labour, 
may, notwithstanding this circumstance, be 
either gradually declining, as in Portugal and 
Poland; or gradually advancing, as in most 
other parts of Europe. But if this rise in the 
price of some sorts of provisions be owing to 
a rise in the real value of the land which pro- 
duces them, to its increased fertility, or, in 


consequence of more extended improvement 
and good cultivation, to its having been ren- 
dered fit for producing corn; it is owing to a 
circumstance which indicates in the clearest 
manner the prosperous and advancing state 
of the country. The land constitutes by far 
the greatest, the most important, and the 
most durable part of the wealth of every 
extensive country. It may surely be of some 
use, or, at least, it may give some satisfaction 
to the public, to have so decisive a proof of 
the increasing value of by far the grcate.st, 
the most important, and the most durable 
part of its wealth. 

It may, too, be of some use to the public 
in regulating the pecuniary reward of some of 
its inferior servants. If this rise in the price 
of some sorts of provision.s be owing to a fall 
in the value of .silver, their i>ecuniary reward, 
provided it was not too large before, ought 
certainly to be augmented in proportion to 
the extent of this fall. If it is not augmented, 
th«*ir real recompense will evidently be so 
much diminished. But if this rise of price is 
owing to the increased value, in consecpience 
of the improved fertility of the land w'hich 
produces such provisions, it becomes a much 
nicer matter to judge either in w^hat propor- 
tion any pecuniary rew^ard ought to be aug- 
mented, or whether it ought to be augmented 
at all. I'hc extension of improvement and cul- 
tivation, as it necessarily raises more or less, 
in proportion to the price of corn, that of 
every sort of animal food, .so as necessarily 
low^ers that of, 1 believe, every sort of vege- 
table food. It raises the price of animal food; 
becau.se a great part of the land which pro- 
duces it, being rendered fit for producing corn, 
mu.st afford to the landlord and farmer the 
rent and profit of corn-land. It low'crs the 
price of vegetable food; because, by increa.s- 
ing the fertility of the land, it increases its 
abundance. The improvements of agriculture, 
too, introduce many sorts of vegetable food, 
which, requiring le.ss land and not more la- 
bour than corn, come much cheaper to mar- 
ket. Such are potatoes and maize, or what is 
called Indian corn, the two most important 
improvements which the agriculture of Eu- 
rope, perhaps, which Europe itself has re- 
ceived from the great exten.sion of its com- 
merce and navigation. Many sorts of vege- 
table food, besides, which in tlie rude state 
of agriculture arc confined to the kitchen- 
garden, and raised only by the spade, come in 
its improved state to be introduced into com- 
mon fields, and to be raised by the plough: 
such as turnips, carrots, cabbages, etc. If in 
the progress of improvement, therefore, the 
real price of one .species of food necessarily 
rises, that of another as necessarily falls, and 
it becomes a matter of more nicety to judge 
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how far the rise in the one may be compen- 
sated by the fall in the other When the real 
price of butcher's meat has once got to its 
height (which, with regard to every sort, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of hogs’ flesh, it seems to 
have done through a great part of England 
more than a century ago) . any rise which can 
afterwards happen m that of any other sort 
of animal iood cannot much affect the cir- 
cumstances of the inferior ranks of people 
The circumstances of the poor through a great 
part of England cannot surely be so much 
distressed by any rise in the prue of poultry, 
fish, wild fowl, or venison, as they must be 
relieved by the fall in that of potatoes 

In the present season of scarcity the high 
price of corn no doubt distresses the poor 
But m tunes of moderate plcntv, when corn 
IS at its ordinary or average price, the natural 
rise in the price of any other sort of rude 
produce cannot much afltc t them 1 hey suffer 
more, perhaps, by tlie artificial rise which has 
been occasioned by taxes in the jirice of some 
manufactured commodities, as of salt, soap, 
leather, candles, malt, beer and ale, etc 

EFIUlS 01 TBF PROC.RISS OF 
IMPROVFMFNT UPON TUP RPAL 
PRICE 01 AIANUIVniRIS 
It IS the natural eflect of improvement, 
however, to dimmish gradually the real price 
of almost all manufactures lhat of the man 
ufacturing workmanship diminishes, peihaps, 
in all of them without txccplion In consc 
quence of better machinery, of greater dev 
terity , and of a more proper div ision and dis- 
tribution of work, all of which are the natural 
effects of improvement, a much smaller quan 
tity of labour becomes lequisite for execut 
mg any particular piece of work, and though, 
in consequence of the flourishing circum 
stances of the society, the real price of la 
hour should rise very considerably, yet the 
great diminution of the quantity will gener 
ally much more than compensate the greatest 
rise which can happen in the price 
There aie, indeed, a few manufactures m 
which the necessary rise in the real price of 
the rude materials will moic thin compensate 
all the advantages which improvement can 
introduce into the execution of the work In 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work, and in the 
coarser sort of cabinet work, the necessary 
rise in the real price of barren timber, m 
conseiiuence of the improv cment of land, w ill 
more than compensate all the advantages 
''hicli can be derived from the best machin 
ery, the greatest dexterity, and the most 
proper division and distribution of work 
But m all cases m which the real price of 
the rude materials either does not rise at all, 
or does not rise very much, that of the manu- 
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factured commodity sinks very considerably 
This diminution of price has, in the course 
of the present and preceding century, been 
most remarkable m those manufactures of 
which the materials are the coarser metals 
A better movement of a watch, that about 
the middle of the last century could have 
been bought for twenty pounds, may now 
perhaps be had for twenty shillings In the 
work of cutlers and locksmiths, in all the 
toys which are made of the coarser metals, 
and in all those goods which are commonly 
known by the name of Birmingham and Shef 
held ware, there has been, during the same 
period a very great reduction of price, though 
not altogether so gieat as in watch work It 
has, however, been suihcient to astonish the 
workmen of ev ery other part of Lurojic, who 
in many cases acknowledge that they can 
produce no w ork of equal goodness for double, 
or even for triple the price There are per 
haps no manufactures m which the division 
of laboui can l)e carried further, or in which 
the machinery employed admits of a greater 
variety of improvements, than those of which 
the materials are the coarser metals 

In the clothing manufacture there has, dur- 
ing the same period, Ixjen no such sensible 
reduction of price The price of suj>erfine 
cloth, I hive been assuied on the contrary, 
has within these five and twenty or thirty 
years risen somewhat in proportion to its 
cpiaiity owing, it was said to a considerable 
rise in the price of the material, which con- 
sists altogether of Spanish wool That of the 
\oikshire cloth, which is made altogether of 
English wool, IS said indeed, during the course 
of the present century, to have fallen a good 
dud in propoition to its quality Quality, 
however, is so viry disputable a matter that 
I look upon all information of this kind as 
somewhat uncertain In the clothing manufac- 
ture the division of labour is nearly the same 
now IS it was a century ago and the ma- 
chinery employ ed is not v ery different 1 here 
may how ev er, hav e been some small improve- 
ments in both, which may have occasioned 
some reduction ot price 

But the reduction will appear much more 
sensible and undeniable if we compare the 
price of this manufacture in the present times 
with what it was in i much remoter period, 
* 'wards the end of the fifteenth century, 
when the labour was probablv much less sub- 
divided, and the machinery employed much 
more imi>crlcct, than it is at present 

In 1187, being the Ith of Henry VII, it 
was enacted that whosoever shall sell by 
retail a broad y ard of the finest scarlet 
grained, or of other grained cloth of the finest 
making above sixteen shillings, shall forfeit 
forty shillings for every yard so sold.” 
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Sixteen shillings, therefore, containing about 
the same quantity of silver as four-and-twenty 
shillings of our present money, was, at that 
time, reckoned not an unreasonable price for 
a yard of the finest cloth; and as this is a 
sumptuary law, such doth, it is probable, had 
usually been sold somewhat dearer. A guinea 
may be reckoned the highest price in the 
present times. Even though the quality of the 
doths, therefore, should be supposed equal, 
and that of the present times is most probably 
much superior, yet, even upon this supposi- 
tion, the money price of the finest cloth ap- 
pears to have been considerably reduced since 
the end of the fifteenth century. But its real 
price has been much more reduced. Six shil- 
lings and eightpence was then, and long after- 
wards, reckoned the average price of a quar- 
ter of wheat. Sixteen shillings, therefore, was 
the price of two quarters and more than three 
bushels of wheat. Valuing a quarter of wheat 
in the present times at eight-and-twenty 
shillings, the real price of a yard of fine doth 
must, in those times, have been equal to at 
least three pounds six shillings and sixpence 
of our present money. The man who bought 
it must have parted with the command of a 
quantity of labour and subsistence equal to 
what that sum would purchase in the present 
times. 

The reduction in the real price of the coarse 
manufacture, though considerable, has not 
been so great as in that of the fine. 

In 1643, being the 3rd of Edward IV, it 
was enacted that **no servant in husbandry, 
nor common labourer, nor servant to any ar- 
tificer inhabiting out of a city or burgh shall 
use or wear in their clothing any cloth above 
two shillings the broad yard!*’ In the 3rd of 
Edward IV, two shillings contained very 
nearly the same quantity of silver as four of 
our present money. But the Yorkshire doth 
which is now sold at four shillings the yard 
is probably much superior to any that was 
then made for the wearing of the very poor- 
est order of common servants. Even the 
money price of their clothing, therefore, may, 
in proportion to the quality, be somewhat 
cheaper in the present than it was in those 
ancient times. The real price is certainly a 
good deal cheaper. Tenpence was then reck- 
oned what is called the moderate and reason- 
able price of a bushel of wheat. Two shil- 
lings, therefore, was the price of two bushels 
and near two pecks of wheat, which in the 
present times, at three shillings and sixpence 
the bushel, would be worth eight shillings 
and ninepence. For a yard of this cloth the 
poor servant must have parted with the power 
of purchasing a quantity of subsistence equal 
to what eight shillings and ninepence would 
purchase in the present times. This is a sump- 
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tuary law too, restraining the luxury and ex- 
travagance of the poor. Their clothing, there- 
fore, had commonly been much more ex- 
pensive. 

The same order of people arc, by the same 
law, prohibited from wearing hose, of which 
the price should exceed fourteenpence the 
pair, equal to about eight-and-twentypence 
of our present money. But fourteenpence \vas 
in those times the price of a bushel and near 
two pecks of wheat, which, in the present 
times, at three and sixpence the bushel, would 
cost five shillings and threepence. We should 
in the present times consider this as a very 
high price for a pair of stockings, to a ser- 
vant of the poorest and lowest order. He must, 
however, in those times have paid what was 
really equivalent to this price for them. 

In the time of Edward TV the art of knit- 
ting stockings was probably not known in any 
part of Europe. Their hose were made of com- 
mon cloth, which may have been one of the 
causes of their dearness. The first person that 
wore stockings in England is said to have 
been Queen Elizabeth. She received them 
as a present from the Spanish ambassador. 

Both in the coarse and in the fine woollen 
manufacture, the machinery employed was 
much more imperfect in those ancient than it 
is in the present times. It has since received 
three very capital improvements, besides, 
probably, many smaller ones of which it may 
be difficult to ascertain either the number or 
the importance. The three capital improve- 
ments are: first, the exchange of the rock 
and spindle for the spinning-wheel, which, 
with the same quantity of labour, will per- 
form more than double the quantity of work. 
Secondly, the use of several very ingenious 
machines which facilitate and abridge in a 
still greater proportion the winding of the 
worsted and woollen yarn, or the proper ar- 
rangement of the warp and woof before they 
are put into the loom; an operation which, 
previous to the invention of those machines, 
must have been extremely tedious and trouble- 
some. Thirdly, the employment of the fulling 
mill for thickening the cloth, instead of tread- 
ing it in water. Neither wind nor water mills 
of any kind were known in England so early 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century, nor, 
so far as I know, in any other part of Europe 
north of the Alps. They had been introduced 
into Italy some time before. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
may, perhaps, in some measure explain to us 
why the real price both of the coarse and of the 
fine manufacture was so much higher in those 
ancient than it is in the present times. It cost a 
greater quantity of labour to bring the goods 
to market. When they were brought thither, 
therefore, they must have purch^d or ex- 
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changed for the price of a greater quantity. 

The coarse manufacture probably was, in 
those ancient times, carried on in England, in 
the same manner as it always has been in 
countries where arts and manufactures are in 
their infancy. It was probably a household 
nuniifacture, in which every different part of 
the work was occasionally performed by all 
the dilFerent members of almost every private 
family; but so us to be their work only when 
they had nothing else to do, and not to be 
the principal business from which any of them 
<le rived the greater part of their subsistence. 
The work which is performed in this manner, 
it has already been observed, comes always 
much cheaix^r to market than that which is 
the principal or sole fund of the workman’s 
subsistence. The fine manufacture, on the 
other hand, was not in those times carried on 
in England, but in the rich and commercial 
country of Flanders; and it was probably con- 
ducted then, in the same manner as now, by 
people who derived the whole, or the princi- 
pal part of their subsistence from it. It was, 
besides, a foreign manufacture, and must 
have paid some dntv. the ancient custom of 
tonnage and poundage at least, to the king. 
This duty, indeed, would not probably be very 
great It was not then the policy of Europe to 
restrain, by high duties, the importation of 
foreign manufactures, but rather to encourage 
it, in order that merchants might be enabled 
to .supply, at as easy a rate as possible, the 
great men with the conveniences and luxuries 
which they wanted, and which the industry 
of their own country could not afford them. 

The consideration of these circumstances 
may perhfips in some measure explain to us 
why, in those ancient times, the real price of 
the coarse manufacture was, in proportion to 
that of the fine, so much lower than in the 
present times. 

CONCLUSION OF THE CHAPTER 

I .shall conclude this very long chapter with 
observing that every improvement in the cir- 
cumstances of the society tends either directly 
or indirectly to raise the real rent of land, to 
increase the real wealth of the landlord, his 
power of purchasing the labour, or the pro- 
duce of the labour of other people. 

• The exten.sion of improvement and cultiva- 
tion tends to raise it directly. The landlord’s 
share of the produce necessarily increases with 
the increase of the produce. 

That ri.se in the real price of those parts of 
tliC rude produce of land, which is first the 
effect of extendecl improvement and cultiva- 
tion, and afterwards the cau.se of their being 
still further extended, the rise in the price of 
cattle, for example, tends too to rai.se the rent 
of land directly, and in a still greater propor- 
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tion. The real value of the landlord’s share, 
his real command of the labour of other i)eo- 
ple, not only rises with the real value of the 
produce, but the proportion of his share to the 
whole produce rises with it. That produce, 
after the ri.se in its real price, requires no more 
labour to collect it than before. A smaller pro- 
portion of it will, therefore, be sufiicMent to 
replace, with the ordinary profit, the stock 
which employs that labour. A greater propor- 
tion of it must, consequently, belong to the 
landlord. 

All tho.se improvements in the productive 
powers of labour, which tend directly to re- 
duce the real price of manufactures, tend in- 
directly to raise the real rent of land. The 
landlord exchanges that part of his rude pro- 
duce, which is over and above his own con- 
sumption, or what comes to the same thing, 
the price of that part of it, for manufactured 
produce. Whatever reduces the real price of 
the latter, raises that of the former. An equal 
quantity of the ‘former becomes thereby equiv- 
alent to a greater quantity of the latter; and 
the landlord is enabled to purchase a greater 
quantity of the conveniences, ornaments, or 
luxurie.s, which he has occasion for. 

Every increase in the real wealth of the so- 
ciety, every increase in the quantity of useful 
labour employed within it, tends indirectly to 
raise the real rent of land. A certain propor- 
tion of this labour naturally goes to the land. 
A greater number of men and cattle are em- 
ployed in its cultivation, the produce increa.ses 
with the increase of the stock which is thus 
employed in raising it, and the rent increases 
with the produce. 

The contrary circumstances, the neglect of 
cultivation and improvement, the fall in the 
real price of any part of the rude produce of 
land, the rise in the real price of manufactures 
from the decay of manufacturing art and in- 
dustry, the declension of the real wealth of 
the .society, all tend, on the other hand, to 
low'er the real rent of land, to reduce the real 
wealth of the landlord, to diminish his power 
of purchasing either the labour, or the pro- 
duce of the labour of other people. 

The whole annual produce of the land and 
labour of every country, or what comes to the 
same thing, the wdiole price of that annual 
produce, naturally divides itself, it has al- 
ready been ob.servcd, into three parts; the 
rent of land, the wages of labour, and the 
profits of stock; and constitutes a revenue to 
three different orders of people; to those who 
live by rent, to tliose who live by wage.s, and 
to tho.se who live by profit. These are the three 
great, original, and constituent orders of 
every civilised society, from who.se revenue 
that of every other order is ultimately derived. 

The interest of the first of those three great 
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orders, it appears from what has been just 
now said, is strictly and in^»cparably con- 
nected with the general interest of the society. 
Whatever either promotes or obstructs the 
one, necessarily promotes or obstructs the 
other. When the public deliberates concern- 
ing any regulation of commerce or police, the 
proprietors of land never can mislead it, with 
a view to promote the interest of their own 
particular order; at least, if they have any 
tolerable knowledge of that interest. They are, 
indeed, too often defective in this tolerable 
knowledge. They are the only one of the three 
orders T\hose re\enue costs them neither la- 
bour nor care, but comes to them, as it were, 
of its own accord, and independent of any 
plan or project of their own. That indolence, 
which is the natural effect of the ease and se- 
curity of their situation, renders them too 
often, not only ignorant, but incapable of that 
application of mind which is necessary in or- 
der to foresee and understand the conse- 
quences of any public regulation. 

The interest of the second order, that of 
those who live by wages, is as strictly con- 
nected with the interest of the society as that 
of the first. The wages of the labourer, it has 
already been shown, are never so high as when 
the demand for labour is continually rising, 
or when the quantity employed is every year 
increasing considerably. When this real ealth 
of the society becomes stationary, his wages 
are soon reduced to what is barely enough to 
enable him to bring up a family, or to con- 
tinue the race of labourers. When the society 
declines, they fall even below this. The order 
of proprietors may, i>erhaps, gain more by the 
prosperity of the .society than that of labour- 
ers: but there is no orcler that suffers so cruelly 
from its decline. But though the interest of the 
labourer is strictly connected with that ol the 
society, he is incapable either of comprehend- 
ing that interest or of underst angling its con- 
nection with his owm. His condition leaves him 
no time to receive the necessary information, 
and his education and habits are commonly 
such as to render him unfit to judge even 
though he was fully informed. In the public 
deliberations, therefore, his voice is little heard 
and less regarded, except upon some particular 
occasion.s, when his clamour is animated, set 
on and supported by his employers, not for his, 
but their own particular purpo.ses. 

His employers constitute the third order, 
that of those who live by profit. It is the stock 
that is employed for the sake of profit w^hich 
puts into motion the greater part of the use- 
ful labour of every .society. The plans and 
projects of the employers of stock regulate and 
direct all the most important ofierations of 
labour, and profit is the end propo.scd by all 
those plans and projects. But the rate of profit 
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does not, like rent and wages, rise with the 
pro.sperity and fall with the declen.sion of the 
society. On the contrary, it is naturally low in 
rich and high in jmor countries, and it is al- 
ways highest in the countries which arc going 
fastest to ruin. The interest of this third or- 
der, therefore, has not the .same connection 
with the general interest of the society as that 
of the other two. Merchants and master 
manufacturers are, in this order, the two 
clas.se.s of people wdio commonly employ the 
largest capitals, and who by their w'calth draw 
to themselves the greatest share of the pub- 
lic consideration. A.s during their whole lives 
they arc engaged in plans and projects, they 
have frequently more acuteness of under- 
standing than the greater part of country 
gentlemen. As their thoughts, how^cver, are 
commonly exercised rather about the interest 
of their own particular branch of business, 
than about that of the society, their judg- 
ment, even w’hen given with the greatest can- 
dour (which it has not been upon every oc- 
casion) is much more to be depended upon 
wdth regard to the former of those two ob- 
jects than with regard to the hitter. I'heir su- 
periority over the country gentleman is not 
so much in their knowledge of the public in- 
terest, as in their having a better knowledge 
of their owui interest than he has of his. It is 
by this superior knowledge of their owm in- 
terest that they have freipiently imposed up- 
on his generosity, and persuaded him to give 
up both his own interest and t^j^at of the pub- 
lic, from a very .simple but honest conviction 
that their interest, and not his, was the in- 
terest of the public. The interest of the dealers, 
however, in any particular branch of trade or 
manufactures, i*. aUvays in some respects dif- 
ferent from, and even ojiposite to, that of the 
public. To widen the market and to narrow 
the coiiipetilion, is always the interest of the 
dealers. To wdden the market may freiiueiitly 
be agreeable enough to the interest of the 
public; but to narrow tlie competition must 
always be against it, and can serv’c only to en- 
able the dealers, by raising their profits above 
what they naturally would be, to levy, for 
their own benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest 
of their fellow-citizens. The proposal of any 
new law or regulation of commerce which 
comes from this order ought always to be 
listened to with great precaution, and ought 
never to be adopted till after having been 
long and carefully examined, not only with 
the most .scrupidous, but with the most su.s- 
picious attention. It comes from an order of 
men whose interest is never exactly the same 
with that of the public, who have generally 
an interest to deceive and even to oppre.s.s the 
pubhc, and who accordingly have, upon many 
occasions, both deceived and oppressed it. 
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Tables Referred to on Pacjes 80 , 87 . 


Years 

XII 


120 ^ 

1205 

1223 

1237 

12t3 

12U 

12K) 

121.7 

1257 

1258 

1270 

1286 


Price of the Quarter 
of Wheat each Year 


s. 

12 
12 
13 

15 
12 

3 
2 
2 

16 
13 

4 — 

16 — 
16 — 
8 — 
2 8 
16 


‘ — j .> 

i— — 


— 3 4 


— 13 4 

1 
1 


Average of the 
different Prices of 
the same Year 


£ s. d. 


— 13 5 


— 17 — 

6 12 — 

— 9 4 


The average Price 
of each Year in 
Money of the 
present Times 

£ s. d. 

1 16 — 


16 

10 

6 

6 

8 

12 

11 


2 11 — 

16 16 — 
18 — 


Total L‘35 9 3 


Average Price £2 19 1}^ 


1287 


1288 


1289 


1290 

1294 

1302 

1309 

1315 


1316 


1317 


1336 

1338 



i; (/. 
— 3 4 

- 8 
1 - 


1 8 

2 


— 3 

— 9 

— 12 

— () 


— 10 8 
1 

- 16 — 
— 16 — 

— 4 — 
-72 

1 — - 
1 - - 
1 10 
1 12 
1.7 - 

2 1 - ' 

- 11 - 

2 13 - 
4 

— 68 
— 2 — 
— 34 


£ s. d. 


- S-K 


— 10 iH 


1 10 6 


1 19 6 


C s, d, 
— 10 — 


- 9 — % 


1 10 4J^ 

2 8 — 
2 8 — 
— 12 — 

1 1 6 

3 

4 11 6 


5 18 6 


— 6 — 
— 10 — 


Total £23 4 


Average Price £1 18 8 
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Years 

XII 

Price of the Quarter 
of Wheat each Year 

Average of the 
different Prices of 
the same Yuir 

The average Price 
of each Year in 
Money of the 
present I imts 


£ 

,9, d. 

Sa dm 

£ 

S. dm 

1339 

— 

9 — 

— 

1 

7 — 

1849 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 2 

13.59 

1 

0 8 

— 

3 

2 2 

13(J1 

— 

‘2 — 



— 

4 8 

1333 

— 

15 — 

— 

1 

15 — 


f 1 

) 


2 

9 4 

1309 

1 } 

4 — } 

1 2 — 


1379 


4 — 

— 

— 

9 4 

1387 

— 

« — 

— 

— 

4 8 


f- 

13 4] 




1390 

- 

14 

— 14 5 

1 

13 7 


1- 

16 -j 




1401 


16 — 

— 

1 

17 4 

1407 

{= 

4 4^1 

3 4 / 

— 3 10 

— 

8 11 

141G 


16 — 

— 

1 

12 — 


T(4al £15 9 4 

Average Price £l 5 })]•.} 



£ s. 

dm 

£ 

Sm 

dm 

£ 

. 9 . dm 

1423 

— 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 — 

1425 

— 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 — 

1434 

1 6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

2 

13 4 

1435 

— 5 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 8 

1439 

{ } 0 

~»} 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 8 

1440 

1 4 


— 

— 

— 

2 



1 — 4 

4) 






1444 

4 

-} 

— 

4 

2 

— 

8 4 

1445 

— 4 


• — 

— 

— 

— 

9 — 

1447 

-- 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 — 

1448 

— ^ 6 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 4 

1449 

— 5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 — 

1452 

— 8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 — 


Total £19 13 4 


Average Price £1 1 3^ j 



£ 8m dm 

£ s. d. 

£ 

1453 

— 5 4 

— 

— ] 

1455 

— 1 2 

— 

— 

1457 

— 7 8 

— 

— 1 

1459 

— 5 — 

— 

~ ] 

1460 

— 8 — 

f — a — ] 

— 

— ] 

1463 

{— 1 8/ 

— 1 10 

— 

1464 

— 6 8 

— 

— ] 

1486 

14 — 

— 

1 ] 

1491 

— 14 8 

— 

1 

1494 

— 4 — 

— 

— 

1495 

— 8 4 

— 

— 

1497 

1 

— 

1 


10 -- 


Total £8 9 — 


Average Price — 14 1 
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Years 

XII 

Price of the Quarter 
of Wheat each Year 

Average of the 
different Prices of 
the same Year 

The average Price 
of each Year in 
Money of the 
present Times 



£ .V. d. 

£ d. 

£ 5. d. 

1409 


— 4 - 

— — — 

— 6 - 

1504 


— 58 

— — — 

— 8 6 

1521 


1 

— — — 

1 10 — 

1551 


— 8 — 

— — — 

— 2 — 

1553 


— 8 — 

— — 

— 8 — 

1554 


— 8 - 

— — — 

— 8 — 

1555 


— 8 — 

— — _ 

— 8 — 

1556 


- 8 — 
f— 4 — 1 


— — — 

— 8 — 

1557 

* 

- 5-\ 

_ 8 -- 


— 17 83^ 

OD 

1 

1 


2 18 4 




1558 


— 8 — 

— — — 

— 8 — 

1559 


— 8 — 

— — — 

— 8 — 

1560 


— 8 — 

— 

— 8 — 


Total €6 0 


Average Price — 10 — 


£ . 9 . d. 

— 8 — 
— 8 — 

2 

3 4 — 
2 16 — 
2 13 — 

4 

4 12 — 

2 16 8 
1 10 2 
1 17 8 

1 14 1 0 

Total £28 0 4 



£ .y. d. 

£ s. d. 

1561 

— 8 — 

^ — 

1562 

-8- 

— _ — 

1574 

/ 2 16 — \ 

\ 1 4 - / 

2 

1587 

3 4 — 

_ — — 

1594 

2 16 — 

— — — 

1595 

2 13 — 

__ __ 

1596 

4 - 

_ — — 

1597 

; 5 4 - \ 

\ 4 - -J 

4 12 — 

1598 

2 16 8 

— — — 

1599 

1 19 2 

— — — 

1600 

1 17 8 

— — — 

1601 

1 14 10 

— _ — 


Average Price £2 7 53^ 
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Prices of the Quarter of nine Bushels of the best or highest 
priced Wheat at Witulsor Markets on Lady-day and 
Michaelma^y from 1595 to 1761/,^ both inclusive; the Price 
of each Year being the medium between the highest Prices 
of those Two Market Days. 


Years 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Year^ 


£ 

.y. 

d. 

1595 

— 

2 

0 

0 

1621 

— 

1 

10 

4 

1596 

— 

2 

8 

0 

1622 

— 

2 

18 

8 

1597 

— 

3 

9 

6 

1623 

— 

2 

12 

0 

1598 

— 

2 

16 

8 

1624 

— 

2 

8 

0 

1599 

— 

1 

19 

2 

1 1625 

— 

2 

12 

0 

1600 

— 

1 

17 

8 

1626 

— 

2 

9 

4 

1601 

— 

1 

14 

10 

1627 

— 

1 

16 

0 

1602 

— 

1 

9 

4 

1628 

— 

1 

8 

0 

1603 

— 

1 

15 

4 

1629 

— 

2 

2 

0 

1604 

— 

1 

10 

8 

1630 

— 

2 

15 

8 

1605 

— 

1 

15 

10 

1631 

— 

3 

8 

0 

1606 

— 

1 

13 

0 

1632 

— 

2 

13 


1607 

— 

1 

16 

8 

1633 

— 

2 

18 

0 

1608 

— 

2 

16 

8 

1634 

— 

2 

16 

0 

1609 

— 

2 

10 

0 

1635 

— 

2 

16 

0 

1610 

— 

1 

15 

10 

1636 

— 

2 

16 

8 

1611 


1 

18 

8 



16) 40 0 

0 

1612 

— 

2 

2 

4 



£2 10 

0 

1613 

— 

2 

8 

8 






1614 

— 

2 

1 







1615 

— 

1 

18 

8 






1616 

— 

2 

0 

4 






1617 

— 

2 

8 

8 






1618 

— 

2 

6 

8 • 






1619 

— 

1 

15 

4 






1620 

— 

^ 1 

10 

4 







26) 54 0 6>2 

^2 1 
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Wheat 

per 



Wheat 

per 

Years 



quarter 

Years 


quarter 



£ 

J?. 

d. 



£ 

it. 

d. 

1637 

— 

2 

13 

0 

Brought over 79 

14 

10 

1638 

— 

2 

17 

4 

1671 


2 

2 

0 

1639 

— 

2 

4 

10 

1672 

— 

2 

1 

0 

1640 

— 

2 

4 

8 

1673 

— 

2 

6 

8 

1641 

— 

2 

8 

0 

1674 

— 

3 

8 

8 

164« 

— 

0 

0 

0‘ 

1675 

— 

3 

4 

8 

1643 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1676 

— 

1 

18 

0 

1644 

— 

0 

0 

0 

1677 

— 

2 

2 

0 

16 

__ 

0 

0 

0 

1678 

— 

2 

19 

0 

1646 

— 

2 

8 

0 

1679 

— 

3 

0 

0 

1647 

— 

3 

13 

8 

1680 

— 

2 

5 

0 

161.8 

— 

4 

5 

0 

1681 

— 

2 

6 

8 

1649 

— 

4 

0 

0 

1(;82 

— 

2 

4 

0 

1650 

— 

3 

16 

8 

1683 

— 

2 

0 

0 

1651 

— 

3 

13 

4 

1684 

— 

2 

4 

0 

1652 

— 

2 

9 

6 

1685 

— 

2 

6 

8 

1653 

— 

1 

15 

6 

1686 

— 

^ 1 

14 

0 

1654 

— 

1 

6 

0 

1687 

— 

1 

5 

2 

1655 

— 

1 

13 

4 

1688 

— 

2 

6 

0 


— 

2 

3 

0 

1689 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1657 

— 

2 

6 

8 

1690 


1 

11 

8 

1658 

— 

3 

5 

0 

1691 

— 

1 

14 

0 

1659 

— 

3 

6 

0 

1692 

— 

2 

6 

8 

1660 

— 

2 

16 

6 

1693 

— 

3 

7 

8 

1661 

— 

3 

10 

0 

1694 

— 

3 

4 

0 

1662 

— 

3 

14 

0 

1695 

— 

2 

13 

0 

1663 

— 

2 

17 

0 

1696 

— 

3 

11 

0 

1661 

— 

2 

0 

6 

1697 

— 

3 

0 

0 

1665 

— 

2 

9 

4 

1698 

— 

3 

8 

4 

1666 

— 

1 

16 

0 

1699 

— 

3 

4 

0 

1667 

— 

1 

16 

0 

1700 

— 

2 

0 

0 

1668 

— 

o 

0 

0 



60) 153 

; r 

8 

1669 

— 

2 

4 

4 



£2 

11 

oyi 

1670 

-- 

2 

1 

8 



r. 

arry over 

£79 It 

10 

1 

1 






^Wauling ill the aceoiiiit. The year 10 16 supplied by Bishop Fleetwood. 
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Wheat 

per 

Yeats 



quarts 



£ 

S. 

d. 

1701 

— 

1 

17 

8 

1702 

— 

1 

9 

6 

1703 

— 

1 

16 

0 

1704 

— 

2 

6 

6 

1705 

— 

1 

10 

0 

1706 
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Book Two 


OF THE NATURE, ACCUMULATION, AND EMPLOYMENT OF STOCK 


INTRODUCTION 

I N that rude state of society in which there 
is no division of labour, in which exchanges 
arc seldom made, and in which every man 
provides everything for himself, it is not nec- 
essary that any stock should be accumulated 
or stored up beforehand in order to carry on 
the business of the society. Every man en- 
dcav'ours to supply by his own industry his 
own occasional wants as they occur. When he 
is hungry, he goes to the forest to hunt; when 
his coat is worn out, he clothes himself with 
the skin of the first large animal he kills: and 
when Ins hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs 
it, as well as ht tal., with the trees and the 
turf that are nearest it. 

Hut when the division of labour has once 
Iwen thoroughly introduced, the produce of a 
man’s own labour can supply but a very small 
part of his occasional wants. The far greater 
pait of them are supplied by the produce of 
otlicr men’s labour, which he purchases with 
the produce, or, what is the same thing, with 
the price of the produce of liis own. But this 
purchase cannot be made till such time as the 
produce of his own labour has not only been 
completed, but sold. A stock of goods of dif- 
ferent kinds, therefore, must be stored up 
somewhere sufficient to maintain him, and to 
supply him with the materials and tools of his 
w^ork till such time, at least, as both these 
events can be brought about. A weaver can- 
not apply himself entirely to his peculiar bu.si- 
ncss, unless there is beforehand stored up 
somewhere, either in his own pos.session or in 
that of some other person, a stock .sufficient to 
maintain him, and to supply him with the ma- 
terials and tools of his work, till he has not 
only completed, but sold his web. This ac- 
cumulation must, evidently, be previous to 
His applying his industry for so long a time to 
such a peculiar business. 

As the accumulation of stock mu.st, in the 
nature of things, be previous to the division 
of labour, so labour can be more and more 
subdivided in proportion only as stock is pre- 
viously more and more accumulated. The 
quantity of materials which the same number 
of people can work up, increases in a great 
proportion as labour comes to be more and 


more subdivided; and as the operations of 
each workman are gradually reduced to a 
greater degree of simplicity, a variety of new 
machines come to be invented for facilitating 
and abridging those operations. As the di- 
vision of labour advances, therefore, in order 
to give constant employment to an equal 
number of workmen, an equal stock of pro- 
visions, and a greater stock of materials and 
tools than what would have been necessary 
in a ruder state of things, must be accumu- 
lated beforehand. But the number of work- 
men in every branch of business generally in- 
creases with the division of labour in that 
branch, or rather it is the increase of their 
number which enables them to class and sub- 
divide themselves in this manner. 

As the accumulation of stock is previously 
necessary for carrying on this great improve- 
ment in the producti\c powers of labour, so 
that accumulation naturally leads to this im- 
provement. The person who employs his stock 
in maintaining labour, necessarily wishes to 
employ it in such a manner as to produce as 
great a quantity of work as possible. He en- 
deavours, therefore, both to make among his 
workmen the most proper distribution of em- 
ployment, and to furnish them with the best 
machines which he can either invent or afford 
to purchase. His abilities in both these re- 
.sjKJcts are generally in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his stock, or to the number of people 
w'hom it can employ. The quantity of indus- 
try, therefore, not only increases in every 
country with the increase of the stock which 
employs it, but, in consequence of that in- 
crease, the same quantity of industry pro- 
duces a much greater quantity of work. 

Such arc in general the effects of the in- 
crease of stock upon intlustry anti its produc- 
tive powers. 

In the following book I have endeavoured 
to explain the nature of stock, the effects of 
its accumulation into capitals of different 
kinds, and the effects of the different em- 
ployments of those capitals. This book is di- 
vided into five chapters. In the first chapter, 
I have endeavoured to show what are the 
different parts or branches into which the 
stock, either of an individual, or of a great 
society, naturally divides itself. In the second. 
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I have endeavoured to explain the nature and 
operation of money considered as a particular 
branch of the general stock of the society The 
stock which IS accumulated into a capital, may 
either be employed by the person to whom it 
belongs, or it may be lent to some other per- 
son In the third and fourth chapters, I have 
ended\ oured to examine the manner in w Inch 
it opeiates in both these situations The fifth 
and last chapter treats of the ilifferent effects 
^hich the different employments of capitiil 
immediately produce upon the quantity both 
of national industry, and of the annual pro- 
duce of land and labour 

CIKPTER I 
0/ the Dll moil of Stock 

Whi'N the stock which a man possesses is 
no more than sufficient to maintain him for a 
few days or a few weeks, he seldom thinks of 
deriving any revenue from it He consumes 
it as sparingly as he can, and endeav ours by 
his labour to acquire something which may 
supply its place before it be consumed alto- 
gether His revenue is, m this case, derived 
from his labour only Ihis is the state ot the 
greater part of the labouring poor m all 
countries 

But when he possesses st<Kk sufhcient to 
maintain him for months or } ears, he natural 
ly endeavours to derive a revenue fioni the 
greater part of it reserving onl> so much for 
his immediate consumption as may maintain 
him till this revenue begins to come in His 
whole stock, therefore, is distinguished into 
two parts That part which, he expects, is, to 
afford him this revenue, is called his capital 
The other is that v\hnh su^iplies his mime 
diate consumption, and which consists either, 
first, in that portion of his whole stock which 
was originally reserved foi this purpose, or, 
secondly, m his revenue, from whatever source 
derived, as it gradually comes in or thirdly, 
in such things as had been purchased by 
either of these in former vears, and which are 
not >et entirely consumed, such as a stock of 
clothes, household furniture, and the like In 
one, or other, or all of these three articles, 
consists the stock which men commonly re 
serve for their own immediate consumption 

There are two different ways m vhi^h a 
capital may be employed so as to yield a 
rev enue or profit to its employer 

First, it may be employed in raising, manu- 
facturing, or purchasing goods, and selling 
them again with a profit The capital em- 
ployed in this manner yields no revenue or 
profit to its employer, while it either remains 
in his possession, or continues in the same 
shape The goods of the merchant yield him 
no revenue or profit till he sells them for mon- 


ey, and the money yields him as little till it is 
again exchanged for goods Ills capital is con- 
tinually going from him in one shape, and re- 
turning to him in another, and it is only by 
means of such circulation, or successive ex- 
changch, that it can yield him any profit Such 
capitals, therefore, may very projicrly be 
called circulating capitals 

Secondly, it may be employed in the im 
provement of land, in the purchase of useful 
machines and instruments of trade, or m such- 
like things as yield a revenue or profit with 
out changing masters, or circulating aii^ fur- 
ther Such capitals, therefore, ma> very prop- 
erly be called fixed capitals 

Difteicnt occupations require vciy differ 
ent proportions between the fixed and circu- 
lating capitals employed m them 

The capital ot a merchant, for example, is 
altogethci a circ ulatmg capital He has o< ca- 
sion for no machines or instruments of trade, 
unless his shop, or warehouse be considered 
as such 

home part of the ca]utal of every master 
artificer or manufacturer must be fixed in the 
instruments of his trade this part however, 
IS vtrj small in Mime ind vcr\ gicit in others 
V master tailoi re (pints no other instniincnts 
of trade but a paictl of needles Ihose of the 
mastei shoemaker aic a litth , though but a 
verj little, rnoie expensive I host ot tiu wt iv- 
er rise a good deal above those ot the shoe- 
maker The fai greater pait ol the capital of 
all such master aitihcers however is circu- 
lated, either ill the wages ol ItTCii workmen or 
m the price of their materiils and repaid 
with a profit by the price of the work 

In other works a much greatei fixed cap- 
ital is retpjirtd In a greit iron work, loi cx 
ample, the fuinace for melting the c^re, the 
forge the slitt null, are instruments of trade 
which cannot be cue ted without a very gicat 
expense In coal works and mines of every 
kind, the machinery necessar> both lor draw 
mg out the water and tor other purposes is 
frequently still more expen siye 

lhat paiL of the capital ot the farmer which 
IS employed in the instruments of agricultuie 
is a fixed, that which is employed in the v\ages 
and maintenance of his labouring serv ants, is 
a circulating ca]iital He makes a profit of the 
one by keeping it m his own possession, and 
of the other b> parting with it The piue or 
value of his laliouring cattle is a fixed capital 
m the same manner as that of the instruments 
of husbandry Their maintenance is a circu- 
lating capital in the same manner as that of 
the labcmring serv ants The farmer makes his 
profit by keeping the labouring cattle and by 
parting with their maintenance Both the 
price and the maintenance of the cattle which 
are brought in and fattened, not for labour. 
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but for sale, are a circulating capital. The 
farmer makes his profit by parting with them. 
A flock of sheep or a herd of cattle that, in a 
breeding country, is bought in, neither for la- 
bour, nor for sale, but in order to make a 
profit by their wool, by their milk, and by 
their increase, is a fixed capital. The profit is 
made by keeping them. Their maintenance is 
a circulating capital. The profit is made by 
parting with it; and it comes back with both 
its own profit and the profit upon the whole 
price of the cattle, in the price of the wool, the 
milk, and the increase. The whole value of the 
seed, too, is properly a fixed capital. Though 
it goes backwards and forwards between the 
ground and the granary, it never ch<anges 
masters, and therefore does not properly cir- 
culate. The farmer makes his profit, not by 
its sale, but by its increase. 

TJie general stock of any country or society 
is the same with that of all its inhabitants or 
members, and therefore naturally divides itself 
into the same three portions, each of which 
has a distinct function or office. 

The first is that portion which is reserved 
for immediate cni.-, rmption, and of which the 
characteristic is, that it affords no revenue or 
profit. It consists in the stock of food, clothes, 
household furniture, etc., which have been 
purchased by their proper consumers, but 
which are not yet entirely consumed. The 
wdiole stock of mere dwelling-houses too, sub- 
sisting at any one time in the country, make 
a part of this first portion. The stock that is 
laid out in a house, if it is to be the dwelling- 
house of the projirietor, ceases from that mo- 
ment lo .serve in the function of a capital, or 
to afford any revenue to its owner. A dw’elling- 
house, as such, contributes nothing to the 
revenue of its inliabilant; and though it is, no 
doubt, extremely u.seful to him, it is as his 
clothes and household furniture are useful to 
him, which, however, makes a part of his ex- 
pense, and not of his revenue. If it is to he let 
to a tenant for rent, as the house it.self can 
produce nothing, the tenant must always pay 
the rent out of some other revenue which he 
derives either from labour, or stock, or land. 
Though a house, therefore, may yield a rev- 
enue to its proprietor, and thereby serve in 
the function of a capital to him, it cannot 
■yield any to the public, nor serve in the func- 
tion of a capital to it, and the revenue of the 
whole body of the people can never be in the 
smallest degree increased by it. Clothes, and 
household furniture, in the same manner, 
sometimes yield a revenue, and thereby serve 
in the function of a capital to particular per- 
sons. In countries where masquerades arc 
common, it is a trade to let out masquerade 
dresses for a night. Upholsterers frequently 
let furniture by the month or by the year. 


Undertakers let the furniture of funerals by 
the day and by the week. Many people let 
fumi.shed houses, and get a rent, not only for 
the use of the hou.se, but for that of the furni- 
ture. The revenue, however, which is derived 
from such things must always be ultimately 
drawn from some other source of revenue. 
Of all parts of the stock, either of an individ- 
ual, or of a society, reserved for immediate 
consumption, what is laid out in houses is 
most slowly consumed. A stock of clothes may 
last several years: a .stock of furniture half a 
century or a century: but a stock of houses, 
well built and properly taken care of, may last 
many centuries. Though the period of their 
total consumption, however, is more distant, 
they are still as really a stock re.served for 
immediate consumption as either clothes or 
household furniture. 

The second of the three portions into which 
the general .stock of the society divides itself, 
is the fixed capital, of which the charjicter- 
istic is, that it affords a revenue or profit 
without circulating or changing masters. It 
con.sists chiefly of the four following articles: 

First, of all useful machines and instru- 
ments of trade which facilitate and abridge 
labour: 

Secondly, of all those profitable buildings 
which are the means of procuring a revenue, 
not only to their proprietor who lets them for 
a rent, but to the person who possesses them 
and pays that rent for them; such as shops, 
warehouses, workhouses, farmhouses, with all 
their necessary buildings; stables, granaries, 
etc. The.se are very different from mere dwell- 
ing houses. They are a sort of instruments of 
trade, and may be considered in the same 
light: 

Thirdly, of the improvements of land, of 
what has been profitably laid out in clearing, 
draining, enclosing, manuring, and reducing it 
into the condition most proper for tillage and 
culture. An improved farm may very justly 
be regarded in the .same light as those useful 
machines which facilitate and abridge labour, 
and by means of wdiich an equal circulating 
capital can afford a much greater revenue to 
its employer. An improved farm is equally 
advantageous and more durable than any of 
those machines, freciuently requiring no other 
repairs than the most profitable application 
of the farmers capital employed in culti- 
vating it: 

Fourtlily, of the acquired and u.seful abili- 
ties of all the inhabitants or members of the 
society. The acqui.sition of .such talents, by 
the maintenance of the acquirer during his 
education, study, or apprenticeship, alw^ays 
costs a real expense, wdiich is a capital fixed 
and realized, as it w^ere, in his person. Tho.se 
talents, as they make a part of his fortune, so 
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do they likewise of that of the society to 
which he belongs. The improved dexterity of 
a workman may be considered in the same 
light as a machine or instrument of trade 
which facilitates and abridges labour, and 
which, though it costs a certain expense, re- 
pays that expense with a profit. 

The third and last of the three portions into 
which the general stock of the society natu- 
rally divides itself, is the circulating capital; 
of which the characteristic is, that it affords 
a revenue only by circulating or changing 
masters. It is composed likewise of four parts: 

First, of the money by means of which all 
the other three are circulated and distributed 
to their proper consumers: 

Secondly, of the stock of provisions which 
are in the possession of the butcher, the 
grazier, the farmer, the corn-merchant, the 
brewer, etc., and from the sale of which they 
expect to derive a profit: 

Thirdly, of the materials, whether alto- 
gether rude, or more or less manufactured, 
of clothes, furniture, and building, which are 
not yet made up into any of those three 
shapes, but which remain in the hands of 
the growers, the manufacturers, the mercers 
and drapers, the timber merchants, the car- 
penters and joiners, the brickmakers, etc. 

Fourthly, and lastly, of the work which is 
made up and completed, but which is still 
in the hands of the merchant or manufac- 
turer, and not yet disposed of or distributed 
to the proper consumers; such as the finished 
work which we frequently find ready-made 
in the shops of the smith, the cabinet-maker, 
the goldsmith, the jeweller, the china-mer- 
chant, etc. The circulating capital consists in 
this manner, of the provisions, materials, and 
finished work of all kinds that are in the 
hands of their respective dealers, and of the 
money that is necessary for circulating and 
distributing them to those who are finally to 
use or to consume them. 

Of these four parts, three — provisions, ma- 
terials, and finished work — are, either annu- 
ally, or in a longer or shorter period, regularly 
withdrawn from it, and placed either in the 
fixed capital or in the stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Every fixed capital is both originally de- 
rived from, and requires to be continually 
supported by a circulating capital. All useful 
machines and instruments of trade are origi- 
nally derived from a circulating capital, which 
furnishes the materials of which they are 
made, and the maintenance of the workmen 
who make them. They require, too, a capital 
of the same kind to keep them in constant 
repair. 

No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital. The most 
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useful machines and instruments of trade will 
produce nothing without the circulating capi- 
tal which affords the materials they are em- 
ployed upon, and the maintenance of the 
workmen who employ them. Land, however 
improved, will yield no revenue without a 
circulating capital, which maintains the la- 
bourers who cultivate and collect its produce. 

To maintain and augment the stock which 
may be reserved for ininicdiate consumption 
is the sole end and purpose both of the fixed 
and circulating capitals. It is this stock which 
feeds, clothes, and lodges the people. Their 
riches or poverty depends upon the abundant 
or sparing supplies which tliose two capitals 
can afford to the stock rescr\"ed for immedi- 
ate consumption. 

So great a part of the circulating capital 
being continually withdrawn from it, in order 
to be placed in the other two branches of the 
general stock of tlie society; it must in its 
turn require continual supplies, without wdiich 
it would soon cease to exist. These supplies 
are principally drawn from three sources, the 
produce of land, of mines, and of fisheries. 
These afford continual supplies of provisions 
and materials, of which part is afterwards 
vrrought up into finished work, and by which 
arc replaced the provisions, materials, anil 
finished work continually withdrawn from the 
circulating capital. From mines, too, is drawn 
what is necessary for maintaining and aug- 
menting that part of it wliich consists in 
money. For though, in the ordinary course 
of business, this part is not, like the other 
three, necessarily withdrawn from it, in order 
to be placed in the other two branchc.s of the 
general stock of the society, it must, however, 
like ail other things, be wasted and worn out 
at last, and sometimes, ti>o, be either lost 
or sent abroad, and must, therefore, require 
continual, though, no doubt, much smaller 
sujjplies. 

Land, mines, and fisheries, require all both 
a fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate 
them; and their proiiuce replaces with a profit, 
not only those capitals, but all the others in 
the .society. Thus the farmer annually replaces 
to the manufacturer the provisions which he 
had consumed and the materials which he 
had wrought up the year before; and the 
manufacturer replaces to the farmer the fin- 
ished work virhich he had wasted and worn 
out in the same time. This is the real ex- 
change that is annually made between those 
two orders of people, though it seldom hap- 
pens that the rude produce of the one and the 
manufactured produce of the other, are di- 
rectly bartered for one another; because it 
seldom happens tliat the farmer sells his com 
and his cattle, his flax and his wool, to the 
very same person of whom he chooses to pur- 
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chase the clothes, furniture, and instruments 
of trade which he wants. He sells, therefore, 
his rude produce for money, with which he 
can purchase, wherever it is to be had, the 
manufactured produce he has occasion for. 
Land even replaces, in part at least, the capi- 
tals with which fisheries and mines are culti- 
vated. it is the produce of land which draws 
the fish from the waters; and it is the produce 
of the surface of the earth which extracts the 
minerals from its bowels. 

The produce of land, mines, and fisheries, 
when their natural fertility is equal, is in pro- 
portion to the extent and proper application 
of the capitals employed about them. When 
the capitals are equal and equally well ap- 
plied, it is in proportion to their natural 
fertility. 

Jn all countries where there is tolerable se- 
curity, every man of common understanding 
will endeavour to employ whatever stock he 
can command in procuring either present en- 
joyment or future profit. If it is employed in 
procuring present enjoyment, it is a stock 
reserved for immediate consumption. If it is 
employed in pro('j»*ing future profit, it must 
procure this profit cither by staying with him, 
or by going from him. In the one case it is 
fixed, in the other it is a circulating capital. 
A man must be iKjrfcctly crazy who, where 
there is tolerable security, docs not employ 
all the stock which he commands, whether it 
be his own or borrowed of other i>eople, in 
some one or other of those three ways. 

In those unfortunate countries, indeed, 
where men are <'ontinually afraid of the vio- 
lence of their superiors, they frequently bury 
and conceal a great part of their stock, in 
order to have it always at hand to carry 
with them to .some place of safety, in case of 
their being threatened with any of those dis- 
asters to which they consider themselves as 
at all times exposed. This is said to be a com- 
mon practice in 'i'urkcy, in Indostan, and, I 
believe, in mo.st other governments of Asia. 
It seems to have been a common practice 
among our ancestors during the violence of 
the feudal government. Treasure-trove was in 
those times con.sidcred as no contemptible 
part of the revenue of the greatest sovereigns 
in KurofM?. It consisted in such treasure as was 
found concealed in the earth, and to which no 
particular per.son could prove any right. This 
was regarded in those times as so important 
an object, that it was always considered as 
belonging to the sovereign, and neither to the 
fiiidcr nor to the proprietor of the land, unless 
the right to it had b^n conveyed to the latter 
by an express clause in his charter. It wa.s put 
upon the same footing with gold and silver 
mines, which, without a special clause in the 
charter, were never supposed to be compre- 


hended in the general grant of the lands, 
though mines of lead, copier, tin, and coal 
were as things of smaller consequence. 

CHAPTER II 

Of Money considered as a partic'idar Branch 
of the general Stock of the Society, or of the 
Expense of maintaining the National Capital 

It has been shown in the first book, that the 
price of the greater part of commodities re- 
solves itself into three parts, of which one 
pays the wages of the labour, another the 
profits of the stock, and a third the rent of 
the land which had been employed in pro- 
ducing and bringing them to market: that 
there are, indeed, some commodities of which 
the price is made up of two of those parts 
only, the wages of labour, and the profits of 
stock: and a very few in which it consists 
altogether in one, the wages of labour: but 
that the price of every commodity necessarily 
resolvc.s itself into some one, or other, or all 
of these three parts; every part of it which 
goes neither to rent nor to wages, being neces- 
sarily profit to somebody. 

Since this is the case, it has been observed, 
with regard to every particular commodity, 
taken separately, it must be .so with regard to 
all the commodities which compose the wdiole 
annual produce of the land and labour of 
every country, taken complexly. The wiiole 
price or exchangeable value of that annual 
produce must resolve itself into the same 
three parts, and be parcelled out among the 
difTerent inhabitants of the country, either as 
the w^ages of their labour, the profits of their 
stock, or the rent of their land. 

But though the whole value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of every coun- 
try is thus divided among and constitutes a 
revenue to its difTerent inhabitants, yet as in 
the rent of a private estate we dLstinguish 
between the gro.ss rent and the net rent, so 
may we likewise in the revenue of all the 
inhabitants of a great country. 

The gross rent of a private estate compre- 
hends whatever is paid by the farmer; the 
net rent, what remains free to the landlord, 
after deducting the expen.se of management, 
of repairs and all other necessary chargc.s; or 
what, without hurting his estate, he can af- 
ford to place in his stock reserved for immedi- 
ate consumption, or to spend upon his table, 
equipage, the ornaments of his house and 
furniture, his private enjoyments fcnd amuse- 
ments. His real w^ealth is in proportion, not 
to his gross, but to his net rent. 

The gross revenue of all the inhabitants of 
a great country comprehends the whole an- 
nual produce of their land and labour; the 
net revenue, what remains free to them after 
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deducting the expense of maintaining — ^first, 
their fixed, and, secondly, their circulating 
capital; or what, without encroaching upon 
their capital, they can place in their stock 
reserved for immediate consumption, or spend 
upon their subsistence, conveniencies, and 
amusements. Their real wealth, too, is in pro- 
portion, not to their gross, but to their net 
revenue. 

The whole expense of maintaining the fixed 
capital must evidently be excluded from the 
net revenue of the society. Neither the ma- 
terials necessary for supporting their useful 
machines and instruments of trade, their 
profitable buildings, etc., nor the produce of 
the labour necessary for fashioning those ma- 
terials into the proper form, can ever make 
any part of it. The price of that labour may 
indeed make a part of it; as the workmen 
so employed may place the whole value of 
their wages in their stock reserved for im- 
mediate consumption. But in other sorts of 
labour, both the price and the produce go to 
this stock, the price to that of the workmen, 
the produce to that of other people, whose 
subsistence, conveniences, and amusements, 
are augmented by the labour of those work- 
men. 

The intention of the fixed capital is to in- 
crease the productive powers of labour, or to 
enable the same number of labourers to per- 
form a much greater quantity of work. In a 
farm where all the necessary buildings, fences, 
drains, communications, etc., are in the most 
perfect good order, the .same number of la- 
bourers and labouring cattle will raise a much 
greater produce than in one of equal extent 
and ec{ually good ground, but not furnished 
with equal conveniencies. In manufactures 
the same number of hands, assisted with the 
best machinery, will work up a much greater 
quantity of goods than with more imperfect 
instruments of trade. The expense which is 
properly laid out upon a fixed capital of any 
kind, is always repaid with great profit, and 
increase.s the annual produce by a much 
greater value than that of the support which 
such improvements require. This support, 
however, still requires a certain portion of 
that produce. A certain quantity of materials, 
and the labour of a certain number of work- 
men, both of which might have bicn im- 
mediately employed to augment the food, 
clothing and lodging, the subsistence and con- 
veniencies of the society, are thus diverted to 
another employment, highly advantageous in- 
deed, but still different from this one. It is 
upon this account that all such improvements 
in mechanics, as enable the same number of 
workmen to perform an equal quantity of 
work, with cheaper and simpler machinery 
than had been usual before, are always re- 
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garded as advantageous to every society. A 
certain quantity of materials, and the labour 
of a certain number of workmen, which had 
before been employed in supporting a more 
complex and expen.sive machinery, can after- 
wards be applied to augment the quantity of 
work which that or any other machinery is 
useful only for performing. The undertaker 
of some great manufactory who employs a 
thousand a year in the maintenance of his 
machinery, if he can reduce this expense to 
five hundred will naturally employ the otlier 
five hundred in purchasing an additional 
quantity of materials to be wrought up by 
an additional number of workmen. The quan- 
tity of that work, therefore, which his ma- 
chinery was useful only for performing, will 
naturally be augmented, and with it all the 
advantage and convenicncy which the society 
can derive from that work. 

The expense of maintaining the fixed capi- 
tal in a great country may very properly be 
compared to that of repairs in a private es- 
tate. The expense of repairs may frequently 
be necessary for supporting the produce of 
the estate, and conseciucntly both the gross 
and the net rent of the landlord. When by a 
more proper direction, however, it can be 
diminished without occasioning any diminu- 
tion of produce, the gross rent remains at 
least the same as before, and the net rent is 
nece.ssarily augmented. 

But though the whole cxixinse of maintain- 
ing the fixed capital is thus.«]iecessarily ex- 
cluded from the net revenue of the society, 
it is not the same case with that of maintain- 
ing the circulating capital. Of the four parts 
of which this latter capital is composed — 
money, provisions, materials, and finished 
work — the three last, it has already been ob- 
.served, are regularly withdrawn from it, and 
place<l either in the fixed capital of the so- 
ciety, or in their stock reserved for immediate 
consumption. Whatever portion of those con- 
sumable goods is not employed in maintaining 
the former, goes all to the latter, and makes 
a part of the net revenue of the society. The 
maintenance of those three parts of the cir- 
culating capital, therefore, withdraws no por- 
tion of the annual produce from the net 
revenue of the society, besirles what is neces- 
sary for maintaining the fixed capital. 

The circulating capital of a society is in 
this respect different from that of an indivi- 
dual. That of an individual is totally ex- 
cluded from making any port of his net 
revenue, which must consist altogether in his 
profits. But though the circulating capital of 
every individual makes a part of that of the 
society to which he belongs, it is not upon 
that account totally excluded from making 
a part likewise of their net revenue. Though 
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the whole goods in a merchant’s shop must 
by no means be placed in his own stock re- 
served for immediate consumption, they may 
in that of other people, who, from a revenue 
derived from other funds, may regularly re- 
place their value to him, together with its 
profits, without occasioning any diminution 
either of his capital or of theirs 

Money, therefore, is the only part of the 
circulating capital of a society, of which the 
maintenance can occasion any diminution m 
their net revenue 

The fixed capital, and that part of the cir- 
culating capital which consists in money, so 
far as they affect the revenue of the society, 
bear a very great resemblance to one another 

First as those machines and instruments 
of trade, etc , require a certain expense, first 
to erect them, and afterwards to support 
them, both which expenses, though they make 
a part of the gross, arc deductions from the 
net revenue of the society, so the stock of 
money which circulates in any country must 
require a certain expense, first to collect it, 
and afterwards to support it, both which ex- 
penses, tlioiigh t^c^ i akc a part of the gross, 
are, in the same manner deductions from the 
net re\cnue of the society A certain quantity 
of very valuable materials, gold and silver, 
and ot scry curious labour, instead of aug- 
menting the stexk reserved for irninediate 
conMiniplion the subsistence convenienc les, 
and aimiscinents of individuals, is employed 
in supjiorting that great but expensive instru- 
ment of commerce by means of which every 
indiv idiial in the scx'icty has his subsistence, 
coincniciuies and amusements regularly dis- 
tributed to him III their proper proportions 

Secondly, as the machines and instruments 
of a tiacle, etc , w Inch compose the fixed capi- 
tal either of an indiMdu il or of a society, 
make no part either of the gross or of the net 
revenue of either so money, by means of 
which the whole revenue of the society is 
regularly distributed among all its different 
members, makes itself no part of that reve- 
nue The great wheel of circulation is al- 
together different from the goods which are 
circulated by means of it Ihe revenue of the 
society consists altogether in those goods, and 
not in the wheel which circulates them In 
computing either the gross or the net revenue 
of any scxiety, we must always, from their 
whole annual circulation of money and gcxids, 
deduct the whole value of the money, of which 
not a single farthing can ever make any part 
of either 

It is the ambiguity of language only which 
can make this proposition appear cither doubt- 
ful or paradoxical When projierly explained 
and undei stood, it is almost self evident 

When we talk of any particular sum of 
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money, we sometimes mean nothing but the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, and 
sometimes we include in our meaning some 
obscure reference to the goods which can be 
had in exchange for it, or to the power of 
purchasing which the possession of it conveys 
Ihus when we say that the circulating money 
of England has been computed at eighteen 
millions, we mean only to express the amount 
of the metal pieces, which some writers have 
computed, or rather have supposed to cir- 
culate in that country But when we say that 
a man is worth fifty or a hundred pounds a 
year, we mean commonly to express not only 
the amount of the metal pieces which are an- 
nuallv paid to him, but the value of the goods 
which he can annually purchase or consume 
We mean commonly to ascertain what is or 
ought to be his way of livmg, or the quantity 
and quality of the necessaries and conven- 
lencies of life in which he can with propriety 
indulge himself 

When, by any particular sum of money, we 
mean not only to express the amount of the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, but to 
include in its signification some obscure refer- 
ence to the goods which can be had in ex- 
change for them, the wealth or revenue which 
it in this case denotes, is equal only to one of 
the two values v>hich are thus intimated 
somewhat ambiguously by the same word, 
and to the latter more properly than to the 
foimer, to the money’s worth more properly 
than to the money 

Ihus if a guinea be the weekly x>ension of 
a particular person, he can m the course of 
the week purchase with it a certain quantity 
of subsistence, ronveniencies, and amuse 
ments In proport.t'ii as this quantity is great 
or small, so are Ins leal riches, his real weekly 
revenue His wecklj revenue is certainly not 
ecpial both to t^ c guinea, and to what can be 
purchased with it but only to one or other 
of those two equal values and to the latter 
more properly than to the former, to the 
guinea s worth rather than to the guinea 

If the pension of such a person was paid 
to him, not in gold, but in a weeklv bill for a 
guinea, his revenue surely would not so prop 
erJy consist in the piece of paper, as in what 
he could get for it A guinea may be consul 
ered as a bill for a certain quantity of neces 
sai s and conv eniencies upon all the trades 
men in the neighbourhood The revenue of 
the person to whom it is paid, does not sc 
properly consist in the piece of gold, as in 
what he can get for it, or in what he can ex- 
change it for If it could be exchanged for 
nothing, it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, 
be of no more value than the most useless 
piece of pajier 

Though the weekly or yearly revenue of all 
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the different inhabitants of any country, in 
the same manner, may be, and in reality fre- 
quently is paid to them in money, their real 
riches, however, the real weekly or yearly 
revenue of all of them taken together, must 
always be great or small in proportion to the 
quantity of consumable goods which they can 
all of them purchase with this money. The 
whole revenue of all of them taken together 
is evidently not equal to both the money and 
the consumable goods; but only to one or 
other of those two values, and to the latter 
more properly than to the former. 

Though we frequently, therefore, express a 
person’s revenue by the metal pieces which 
are annually paid to him, it is because the 
amount of those pieces regulates the extent of 
his power of purchasing, or the value of the 
goods which he can annually afford to con- 
sume. We still consider his revenue as consist- 
ing in this power of purchasing or consuming, 
and not in the pieces which convey it. 

But if this is sufficiently evident even with 
regard to an individual, it is still more so 
with regard to a society. The amount of the 
metal pieces which arc annually paid to an 
individual, is often precisely equal to his reve- 
nue, and is upon that account the shorte.st 
and best expression of its value. But the 
amount of the metal pieces which circulate in 
a society can never be equal to the revenue 
of all its members. As the same guinea which 
pays the weekly pension of one man to-day, 
may pay that of another to-morrow\ and that 
of a third the day thereafter, the amount of 
the metal pieces which annually circulate in 
any country must always be of much less 
value than the whole money pensions annu- 
ally paid with them. But the power of pur- 
chasing, or the goods which can .succes.sively 
be bought with the whole of those money 
pensions as they arc successively paid, must 
always be precisely of the same value with 
those pensions; as must likewise be the reve- 
nue of the different persons to whom they are 
paid. That revenue, therefore, cannot consist 
in those metal pieces, of which the amount 
is so much inferior to its value, but in the 
power of purchasing, in the goorls which can 
successively be bought with them as they cir- 
culate from hand to hand. 

Money, therefore, the great wheel 'of cir- 
culation, the great instrument of commerce, 
like all other instruments of trade, though it 
makes a part and a very valuable part of the 
capital, makes no part of the revenue of the 
society to which it belongs; and though the 
metal pieces of which it is composed, in the 
course of their annual circulation, distribute 
to every man the revenue which properly be- 
longs to him, they make themselves no part 
of that revenue. 
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Thirdly, and lastly, the machines and in- 
struments of trade, etc., which compose the 
fixed capital, bear this further resemblance 
to that part of the circulating capital which 
consists in money; that as every saving in the 
expense of erecting and supporting those ma- 
chines, which does not diminish the produc- 
tive powers of labour, is an improvement of 
the net revenue of the society, so every sav- 
ing in the expense of collecting and supporting 
tlmt part of the circulating capital which con- 
sists in money, is an improvement of exactly 
the same kind. 

It is sufficiently obvious, and it has partly, 
too, been explained already, in w'hat manner 
every saving in the expense of supporting the 
fixed capital is an improvement of the net 
revenue of the society. The whole capital of 
the undertaker of every work is necessarily 
divided between his fixed and his circulating 
capital. While his whole capital remains the 
same, the smaller the one part, the greater 
must necessarily be the other. It is the cir- 
culating capital which furnishes the materials 
and wages of labour, and puts industry into 
motion. JOvery saving, therefore, in the ex- 
pense of maintaining the fixed capital, whi(‘h 
does not diminish the productive powers of 
labour, must increase the fund which puts in- 
dustry into motion, and consequently the 
annual produce of land and labour, the real 
revenue of every society. 

The substitution of paper in the room of 
gold and silver money, rcplaefis a very expen- 
sive instrument of commerce with one much 
less costly, and sometimes equally conven- 
ient. Circulation conies to be carried on by a 
new wheel, which it costs less both to erect 
and to maintain than the old one. But in what 
manner this operation is performed, .and in 
what manner it tends to increase cither the 
gross or the net revenue of the society, is not 
altogether so obvious, and may therefore re- 
quire some further explication. 

There are several different sorts of paper 
money; but the circulating notes of banks 
anil bankers are the species which is bc'st 
known, and which seems best adapted for 
this purpose. 

When the people of any particular country 
have such conficlence in the fortune, probity, 
and prudence of a particular banker, as to 
believe that he is always ready to pay upon 
demand such of his promissoiy notes as are 
likely to be at any time preiiented to him; 
those notes come to have the same currency 
as gold and silver money, from the confidence 
that such money can at any time be had 
for them. 

A particular banker lends among his cus- 
tomers his own promissory notes, to the ex- 
tent, we shall suppose, of a hundred thousand 
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pounds As those notes serve all the purposes 
of money, his debtors pay him the same in- 
terest as if he had lent them so muc h money 
This interest is tlie source of his gain Though 
some of those notes are continually coming 
back upon him for payment, part of them 
continue to circulate for months and years 
together Though he has generally in circula- 
tion, therefore, notes to the extent of a 
hundred thousand pounds, twenty thousand 
pounds m gold and silver may frequently be 
a sufficient provision for answering occasional 
demands By this operation, therciorc, twenty 
thousand pounds in gold and silver perform 
all the functions which a hundred thousand 
could otherwise have periormed The same 
exchanges may lie made, the same quantity of 
consumable goods may be circulated and dis- 
tributed to their proijer consumers, by means 
of his promissory notes, to the value of a hun- 
dred thousand pounds, as by an equal \alue 
of gold and silver money Kighty thousand 
])ounds of gold and silver, therefore, can, m 
this manner, be spared from the circulation 
of the country, and if different operations of 
the same kind should at the same time, be 
( arried on by many different banks and bank- 
ers the whole circulation may thus be con 
ducted with a fifth part only of the gold 
and silver which would otherwise have lieen 
requisite 

l^t us suppose, for example that the whole 
circulating money of some paiticular country 
amountc<l, at a particular time, to one md- 
lion sterling, that sum being then sufficient 
foi circulating the whole annual pioduce of 
their land and labour l/ct us suppose, too, 
that sonic time thereafter, different banks and 
bankers issued promissoiy notes payable to 
the bcirer, to the extent of one million, re- 
serving 111 their different coffers two hundred 
thousand pounds for answering occasional de- 
mands Iherc would remain, theretore, in 
circulation, eight hundred thousand pounds 
in gold and silver, and a million ol bank 
notes, or eighteen hundred thousand pounds 
of paper and money together But the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
had before required only one million to cir- 
culate and distribute it to its proper consum- 
ers, and that annual produce cannot be 
immediately augmented by those operations 
of banking One million, therefore, will be 
sufhcient to circulate it after them Ihe goods 
to be bought and sold being precisely the same 
as licfore, the same quantity of money will be 
Sufficient for buying and selling them The 
channel of circulation, if I may be allowed 
such an expression, will remain precisely the 
same as before One million we hav e supposed 
siiffic lent to fill that channel Whatever, there- 
fore is poured mto it beyond this sum can- 
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not run m it, but must overflow One million 
eight hundred thousand pounds are poured 
into it Light hundred thousand pounds, there- 
fore, must overflow, that sum being over and 
above what can be employed in the circulatio i 
of the country But though this sum cannot 
be employed at home, it is too Vtduable to lx 
allowed to he idle It will, therefore, lie sent 
abroad, in order to seek that profitable em- 
ploy ment which it cannot find at home But 
the paper cannot go abroad because at 
distance from the banks which issue it, and 
from the country in which payment of it can 
be exacted by law, it will not be received in 
common payments Gold and silver, therefore, 
to the amount of eight hundred thousand 
pounds will be sent abroad, and the channel 
of home cii dilation will remain filled with a 
million of paper, instead of the million of 
those metals which filled it before 

But though so great a quantity of gold and 
silver is thus sent abroad, we must not imag 
me that it is sCi t abroad for nothing, or that 
its proprietors make a present of it to foreign 
nations They will exchange it for foreign 
goods of some kind or another m order to 
supply the consumption cither of some other 
foreign country or of their own 

If they employ it in purchasing goods in 
one foreign country m order to supply the 
consumption of another, or in what is called 
the carrying trade w hatever profit they make 
will be an addition to the net revenue of their 
own country It is like a new fund, created 
for carrying on a new trade domestic busi- 
ness being now transacted by paper, and the 
gold and silv er being converted into a fund for 
this new trade 

If they employ it in purchasing foreign gcxKls 
for home consum]»*ion, they may either, first, 
purchase such goods as are likely to be con 
sumed by idle people who prcxluce nothing, 
such as foreign wines, foreign silks, etc , or, 
secoiully, they may pui chase an additional 
stock ol materials, tools, and provisions in 
order to mamtain and employ an additional 
number of industrious people, who reproduc'e, 
with a profit, the value of their annual con 
sumption 

bo far as it is employed in the first wav it 
promotes prodigality, increases e\|>ense and 
consumption without increasing production, 
or establishing any peimanent fund for sup 
porting that expense, and is m eveiy respect 
hurtful to the society 

So far as it is employ ed in the second w ay, 
it promotes industry and though it increases 
the consumption of the society, it provides a 
permanent fund for supporting that consunip 
tion, the people who consume reproducing, 
with a profit, the whole value of their annual 
consumption The gross revenue of the soci- 
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ety, the annual produce of their land iwd 
labour, is increased by the whole value which 
the labour of those workmen adds to the ma- 
terials upon which they are employed; and 
their net revenue by what remains of this 
value, after deducting what is necessary for 
supporting the tools and instruments of their 
trade. 

That the greater part of the gold and silver 
which, being forced abroad by those opera- 
tions of banking, is employed in purchasing 
foreign goods for home consumption, is and 
must be employed in purchasing those of this 
second kind, seems not only probable but 
almost unavoidable. Though some particular 
men may sometimes increase their expense 
very considerably though their revenue docs 
not increase at all, wc may be assured that 
no class or order of men ever does so; because, 
though the principles of common prudence do 
not always govern the conduct of every in- 
dividual, they always influence that of the 
majority of every class or order. But the 
revenue of idle people, considered as a class 
or order, cannot, in the smallest degree, be 
increased by those operations of banking. 
Their expense in general, therefore, cannot 
be much increased by them, though that of 
a few individuals among them may, and in 
reality sometimes is. The demand of idle peo- 
ple, therefore, for foreign goods being the 
same, or very nearly the same, as before, a 
very small part of the money, which being 
forced abroad by those operations of banking, 
is employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
home consumption, is likely to be employed 
in purchasing those for their use. The greater 
part of it will naturally be destined for the 
employment of industry, ahd not for the 
maintenance of idleness. 

When we compute the quantity of indus- 
try which the circulating capital of any so- 
ciety can employ, we must always have regard 
to those parts of it only which consist in pro- 
visions, materials, and finished work: the 
other, which con.sists in money, and which 
serves only to circulate those three, must 
always be deducted. In order to put industry 
into motion, three things are requisite; ma- 
terials to work upon, tools to work witli, and 
the wages or recompense for the sake of 
which the work is done. Money is neither a 
material to work upon, nor a tool to work 
with; and though the wages of the workman 
are commonly paid to him in money, his real 
revenue, like that of all other men, consists, 
not in money, but in the money’s worth; not 
in the metal pieces, but in what can be got 
for them. 

The quantity of industry which any capital 
can employ must, evidently, be equal to the 
number of workmen whom it can supply with 
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materials, tools, and a maintenance suitable 
to the nature of the work. Money may be req- 
uisite for purchasing the materials and tools of 
the work, as well as the maintenance of the 
workmen. But the quantity of industry which 
the whole capital can employ is certainly not 
equal both to the money which purchases, 
and to the materials, tools, and maintenance, 
which are purchased with it; but only to one 
or other of those two values, and to the latter 
more proy)erly than to the former. 

When paper is substituted in the room of 
gold and silver money, the quantity of the 
materials, tools, and maintenance, which the 
whole circulating capital can supply, may be 
increased by the whole value of gohl and 
silver which used to be employed in purchas- 
ing them. The whole value of the great wheel 
of circulation and distribution is added to 
the goods which are circulated and distributed 
by means of it The operation, in some meas- 
ure, resembles that of the undertaker of some 
great work, who, in consequence of some im- 
provement in mechanics, takes down his old 
machinery, and ailds the ili (Terence between 
its price and that of the new to his circu- 
lating capital, to the fund from wdiich he 
furnishes materials and wages to his workmen. 

What is the proportion wdiich tlie circu- 
lating money of any country bears to the 
whole value of the annual produce circulated 
by means of it, it is, perhaps, impossible to 
determine. It has been computed by difTcrciit 
authors at a fifth, at a tenth, at a tw’entieth, 
and at a thirtieth part of that value. But 
how small soever the proportion w^hich the 
circulating money may bear to the whole 
value of the annual pn)duce, as but a part, 
and frequently but a small part, of that prod- 
uce, is c\er destined for the maintenance of 
industry, it must ahvays bear a very consid- 
erable proportion to that part. When, there- 
fore, by the substitution of paper, the gold 
and silver necessary for circulation is reduced 
to, perhaps, a fifth part of the former quan- 
tity, if the value of only tlie greater part 
of the other four-fifths be added to the funds 
which are destined for the maintenance of 
industry, it must make a very considerable 
addition to the quantity of that industry, 
and, consequently, to the value of the annual 
produce of land and labour. 

An operation of this kind has, within these 
five-and- twenty or thirty years, been per- 
formed in Scotland, by the erection of new 
banking companies in almost every consider- 
able town, and even in some country villages. 
The effects of it have been precisely those 
above described. The business of the country 
is almost entirely carried on by means of 
the paper of those different banking com- 
panies, with which purchases and payments 
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of all kinds are commonly made Silver very 
seldom appears except m the change of a 
twenty shillings bank note, and gold still 
seldomer But though the conduct of all 
those different companies has not been un- 
exceptionable, and has accordingly rec^uired 
an act of Parliament to regulate it, the coun- 
try, notwithstanding, has evidently derived 
great benefit from their trade 1 have heard 
it asserted, that the trade of the city of Glas- 
gow doubled in about fifteen years after the 
first erection of the banks there and that 
the trade of Scotland has more than cpiad- 
rupled since the first erection of the two pub- 
lic banks at Edinburgh, of which the one, 
called the Bank of Scotland, ^&s established 
by act of Parliament in 1695 the other, 
(ailed the Royal Bank, by royal charter in 
1727 Whether the trade, either of Scotland 
in general, or the city of Glasgow in particu- 
lar, has really increased m so great a pro- 
portion, during so shoit a period, I do not 
pretend to know If either of them has in- 
creased in this proportion, it seems to be an 
effect too great to be accounted for by the 
sole operation cause lliat the trade 

and industry of Scotland, hov\c\er have in- 
creased very considerably during this period, 
and that the banks ha^c contributed a good 
deal to this increase, cannot be doubted 
I he value of the silver money \\hich circu- 
lated in Scotland before the union in 1707, 
and \^hich, immediately after it was brought 
into the Bank of Scotland in order to be re- 
coined amounted to £ til 117 10s 9d sterling 
No account has been got of the gold com, 
but it apiiears from the ancient accounts of 
the mint of Scotland, that the value of the 
gold annually coined sonicw hat exceeded that 
of the silver " Iherc were a good many jicople, 
too, upon this occasion, who, from a diffidence 
of repayment, did not bring their silver into 
the Bank of Scotland and tlitre was, besides, 
some English coin which was not called in 
The whole value of the gold and silver, there- 
fore, which circulated in Scotland before the 
union, cannot be estimated at less than a 
million sterling It seems to have constituted 
almost the whole circulation of that country, 
for though the circulation of the Bank of 
Scotland, which had then no rival, was con- 
l^idcrable, it seems to have made but a very 
small part of the whole In the present times 
the whole circulation of Scotland cannot be 
estimated at less than two millions, of which 
that part which consists in gold and silver 
most probably docs not amount to half a 
million But though the circulating gold and 
silver of Scotland have suffered so great a 
diminution during this period, its real riches 
'See Ruddiman’s preface to Anderson's Dvplo- 
mala, etc, Scotue 
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and prosperity do not appear to have suffered 
any Its agriculture manufactures, and trade, 
on the contrary, the annual produce of its 
land and labour, have evidently been aug- 
mented 

Jt is chiefly by discounting bills of exchange, 
that IS, by advancing money upon them be- 
fore they are due, that the greater part of 
banks and bankers issue their promissory 
notes They deduct always, upon whatever 
sum they advance, the legal interest till the 
bill shall become due The payment of the 
bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the 
bank the value of what had been advanced, 
together with a clear profit of the interest 
The banker who advances to the merchant 
whose bill he discounts, not gold and silver, 
but his own promissory notes, has the advan 
tage of being able to discount to a greater 
amount by the whole value of his promissory 
notes which he finds by experience arc com 
monly m circulation He is thereby enabled 
to make his cle it gam of interest on so much 
a larger sum 

The commerce of Scotland, which at pres 
ent IS not very great was still more incon 
siderablc when the two first banking com 
pames were established, and those companies 
would have had but little trade had thty 
confined their business to the discounting of 
bills of exchange Ihcy invented, therefore 
another method of issuing their promissory 
notes by granting what they called cash ac 
counts, that is by giving ciedit to the extent 
of a (crtain sum (two or three thousand 
pounds for eximple) to any individual who 
could prcKurc two persons of undoubted credit 
and good landed estate to become surety for 
him, that whatever money should be ad 
vanced to him, within the sum for which the 
credit had been given, should be repaid upon 
demand, together with the legal interest 
Credits of this kind are, I believe, commonly 
granted by banks and bankers in all different 
parts of the world But the easy terms upon 
which the Scotch banking companies accept 
of repiymcnt are so far as I know, peculiar 
to them, and have, perhaps, been the princi 
pal cause, both of the great trade of those 
conipinies and of the benefit which the 
countr> has received from it 

Whoever has a credit of this kind with one 
Oi Hiose companies, and borrows a thousand 
pounds upon it, for example, may repay this 
sum piecemeal, by twenty and thirty pounds 
at a time, the company discounting a pro- 
portionable part of the interest of the great 
sum from the day on which each of those 
small sums is paid in till the whole be in this 
manner repaid All merchants, therefore, and 
almost all men of business, find it convenient 
to keep such cash accounts with them, and 
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are thereby interested to promote the trade 
of those companies, by readily receiving their 
notes in all payments, and by encouraging all 
those with whom they have any influence to 
do the same. The banks, when their custom- 
ers apply to them for money, generally ad- 
vance it to them in their own promissory 
notes. These the merchants pay away to the 
manufacturers for goods, the manufacturers to 
the farmers for materials and provisions, the 
farmers to their landlords for rent, the land- 
lords repay them to the merchants for the 
conveniencies and luxuries with which they 
supply them, and the merchants again re- 
turn them to the banks in order to balance 
their cash accounts, or to replace what they 
may have borrowed of them; and thus almost 
the whole money business of the country is 
transacted by means of them. Hence the 
great trade of those companies. 

By means of those cash accounts every mer- 
chant can, without imprudence, carry on a 
greater trade than he otherwise could do. If 
there are Iw^o merchants, one in London and 
the other in Edinburgh, who employ equal 
stocks in the same branch of trade, the Edin- 
burgh merchant can, without imprudence, 
carry on a greater trade and give employment 
to a greater number of people than the Lon- 
don merchant. The London merchant must 
always keep by him a considerable sum of 
money, either in his owm coffers, or in those 
of his banker, who gives him no interest for 
it, in order to answer the demands continu- 
ally coming upon him for payment of the 
goods which he purchases upon credit. Let 
the ordinary amount of this sum be supposed 
five hundred pounds. The value of the goods 
in his warehouse must always be less by five 
hundred pounds than it would have been 
had he not been obliged to keep such a sum 
unemployed. Let us suppose that he generally 
disposes of his whole stock upon hand, or 
of goods to the value of his whole stock upon 
hand, once in the year. By being obliged to 
keep so great a sum unemployed, he must .sell 
in a year five hundred pounds* worth less 
goods than he might otherwise have done. 
His annual profits must be less by all that he 
could have made by the sale of five hundred 
pounds’ worth more goods; and the number 
of people employed in preparing his goods for 
the market must be less by all those that five 
hundred pounds more stock could have em- 
ployed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
other hand, keeps no money unemploye<l for 
answering such occasional demands. When 
they actually come upon him, he satisfies 
them from his cash account with the bank, 
and gradually replaces the sum borrow^ed with 
the money or paper which comes in from the 
cxx»isional sales of his goods. With the same 
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stock, therefore, he can, without imprudence, 
have at all times in his warehouse a larger 
quantity of goods than the London merchant; 
and can thereby both make a greater profit 
himself, and give constant employment to a 
greater number of industrious ])eople who pre- 
pare those goods for the market. Hence the 
great benefit which the country has derived 
from this trade. 

The facility of discounting bills of exchange, 
it may be thought indeed, gives the English 
merchants a conveniency equivalent to the 
cash accounts of the Scotch merchants. But 
the Scotch merchants, it must be remembered, 
can discount their bills of exchange as easily 
as the English merchants; and have, besides, 
the additional conveniency of their cash ac- 
counts. 

The whole paper money of every kind which 
can easily circulate in any country never can 
exceed the value of the gold and silver, of 
which it supplies the place, or which (the 
commerce being supposed the same) would 
circulate there, if there was no paper money. 
If twenty shilling notes, for example, are the 
lowest paper money current in Scotland, the 
whole of that currency which can easily circu- 
late there cannot exceed the sum of gold and 
silver w-hich would be necessary for transact- 
ing the annual exchanges of twenty shillings 
value and upwards usually transacted within 
that country. Should the circulating paper 
at any time exceed that sum, as the excess 
could neither be sent abroad n^ur be employed 
in the circulation of the country, it must 
immediately return upon the banks to be ex- 
changed for gold and silver Many people 
would immediately perceive that they had 
more of this paper than was necessary for 
transacting their business at home, and as 
they could not send it abroad, they would 
immediately demand payment of it from the 
banks. When this superfluous paper was con- 
verted into gold and .silver, they could easily 
find a u.se for it by sending it abroad; but 
they could find none while it remained in the 
shape of paper. There would immediately, 
therefore, be a run upon the banks to the 
whole extent of this superfluous paper, and, 
if they showed any difficulty or backwardness 
in payment, to a much greater extent; the 
alarm which this would occasion necessarily 
increasing the run. 

Over and above the expenses which are 
common to every branch of trade; such as 
the expense of house-rent, the wages of ser- 
vants, clerks, accountants, etc.; the expenses 
peculiar to a bank consist chiefly in two arti- 
cles; first, in the expense of keeping at all 
times in its coffers, for answering the occa- 
sional demands of the holders of its notes, 
a large sum of money, of which it loses the 
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interest; and, secondly, m the expense of 
replenishing those coffers as fast as they are 
emptied by answering such occasional de- 
mands 

A banking company, which issues more pa- 
pier than can be employecl in the circulation 
of the country, and of which the excess is 
continually returning upon them for payment, 
ought to increase the quantity of gold and 
silver, which they keep at all times m their 
colFtrs, not only in piroportion to this ex- 
cessive increase of their circulation, but in a 
much greater propoition, their notes return- 
ing upon them much fasici than in propor- 
tion to the excess of their quantity Such a 
company, therefore, ought to increase the 
first aiticle of their expense, not only m 
proportion to this forced increase of their 
business, but in a much greater proportion 

The coffers of such a company too, though 
they ought to be hlled much fuller, >et must 
empty themselves much f«istcr than if Iheir 
business was confined within more reasonable 
bounds, and must rcquiic, not only a more 
violent, blit a more constant and uninter- 
rupted exertion of expense in order to re- 
plenish them llie com tcK>, which is thus 
continually drawn in such large quantities 
from their coffers, cannot be employed in the 
circulation of the country It comes in place 
of a paper which is over and above what can 
be employed in that circulation, and is there- 
fore over and above what can be cmploved 
m it too Hut as that coin will not be allowed 
to he idle, it must, in one shape or another, 
be sent abroad, in order to find that profit- 
able employment which it cannot find at 
home and this continual exportation of gold 
and silver, by enhancing the difhciillv, must 
necessarily enhance still further the exjiensc 
of the bank, in finding new gold and silver 
in order to replenish those coffers, which 
empty themselves so very rapidly Such a 
company therefore, must, in proportion to 
this foned increase of their business, iiiciease 
the second article of their expense still more 
than the first 

I-<et us suppose that all the paper of a paitic- 
ular bank, which the circulation of the country 
can easily absorb and employ amounts exactly 
to forty thousand pounds, and that for answer- 
ing occasional demands this b«uik is obliged 
to keep at all times in its coffers ten thou- 
sand pounds in gold and silver Should this 
bank attempt to circulate foity four thousand 
pounds, the four thousand pounds which are 
ov^T and above what the ciiculation can easily 
absorb and employ, w ill return upon it almost 
as fast as they arc issued For inswtring oc- 
casional demands, therefore, this bank ought 
to keep at all times in its coffers, not eleven 
thousand pounds only, but foui teen thousand 
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pounds It will thus gain nothing by the 
interest of the four thousand pounds* exces- 
sive circulation, and it will lose the whole 
expense of continually collecting four thou- 
sand pounds in gold and silver, which will be 
continually going out of its coffers as fast as 
they are brought mto them 

Had every paiticular banking company al- 
ways understood and attended to its own par- 
ticular interest, the circulation never could 
have been overstocked with pa)K.r money Hut 
every particular banking company has not al- 
ways understood or attended to its own par- 
ticular interest, and the circulation has fre- 
quently been overstocked with paper money 
Hy issuing loo great a quantity of paper of 
which the excels was continually returning, 
in orckr to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
the Bank of Kngland was for many years to- 
gether obliged to com gold to the extent of 
between eight hundred thousand pounds and 
a million a year or at an average, about eight 
hundred and fif*y thousand pounds For tins 
great coinage the bank (m consequence of 
the worn and degraded state into which the 
gold coin had fallen a few years ago) was 
frcquenllv obliged to purchase gold bullion at 
the high price of four pounds an ounce, w Inch 
it soon after issued in com at £3 17s lO'^/^d 
an ounce, losing m this manner between two 
and a half and three per cent upon the com 
age of so very 1 irge a sum Ihough the bank 
theicfore paid no seignorage, though the gov- 
ernment was pro|)cily at the expense of the 
coin ige, this liberality of government did not 
prevent altogether the expense of the bank 
The Scotch banl%s m consequence of an ex 
cess of the same kind, were all obliged to em 
ploy constantly agents at London to collect 
money for them, at an expense wlneh was scl 
dom below one and a half oi two per cent 
lliis monev was sent down by the waggon, 
and iiisuicd by the carriers at an additional 
expense of thiee quarters per cent or fifteen 
shillings on the hundred pounds Tho^e agents 
were not alway s able to replenish the coffers 
of their emplovers so fast as they were emp 
tied In this case the resource of the banks 
was to draw upon their correspondents in Lon- 
don bills of ex( hange to the extent of the >uni 
which they wanted ^^hell those correspon- 
dents afterwards drew upon them for the pay- 
mciit of this sum, together with the mterest 
and a commission some of those banks, from 
the distress into which their excessive circu- 
lation had thrown them, had sometimes no 
other means of satisfying this draught but by 
drawing a second set of bills either upon the 
same, or upon some other coi respondents in 
London and the same sum, or rather bills for 
the same sum, would m this manner make 
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sometimes more than two or three journeys, 
the debtor, bank, paying always the interest 
and commission upon the whole accumulated 
sum. Even those Scotch banks which never 
distinguished themselves by their extreme im- 
prudence, were sometimes obliged to employ 
this ruinous resource. 

The gold coin which was paid out either by 
the Bai^ of England, or by the Scotch banks, 
in exchange for that part of their paper which 
was over and above what could employed 
in the circulation of the country, being like- 
wise over and above what could be employed 
in that circulation, was sometimes sent 
abroad in the shape of coin, sometimes melted 
down and sent abroad in the shape of bul- 
lion, and sometimes melted down and sold to 
the Bank of England at the high price of four 
pounds an ounce. It was the newest, the heav- 
iest, and the best pieces only which were care- 
fully picked out of the whole coin, and either 
sent abroad or melted down. At home, and 
while they remained in the shape of coin, 
those heavy pieces were of no more value 
than the light. But they were of more value 
abroad, or when melted down into bullion, at 
home. The Bank of England, notwithstanding 
their great annual coinage, found to their as- 
tonishment that there was every year the 
same scarcity of coin as there had been the 
year before; and that notwithstanding the 
great quantity of good and new coin which 
was every year issued from the bank, the 
state of the coin, instead of growing Injtter 
and better, became every year worse and 
worse. Every year they found themselves un- 
der the necessity of coining nearly the same 
quantity of gold as they hafl coined the year 
l^fore, and from the continual rise in the 
price of gold bullion, in consequence of the 
continual wearing and clipping of the coin, 
the expense of this great annual coinage be- 
came every year greater and greater. The 
Bank of England, it is to be observed, by 
supplying its own coffers with coin, is indi- 
rectly obliged to supply the whole kingdom, 
into which coin is continually flowing from 
those coffers in a great variety of ways. What- 
ever coin therefore was wanted to support 
this excessive circulation both of Scotch and 
English paper money, whatever vacuities this 
excessive circulation occasioned in the neces- 
sary coin of the kingdom, the Bank of Eng- 
land was obliged to supply them. The Scotch 
banks, no doubt, paid all of them very dearly 
for their own imprudence and inattention. 
But the Bank of England paid very dearly, 
not only for its own imprudence, but for the 
much greater imprudence of almost all the 
Scotch banks. 

The overtrading of some bold projectors 
in both parts of the United Kingdom was the 
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original cause of this excessive circulation of 
paper money. 

What a bank can with propriety advance 
to a merchant or undertaker of any kind, is 
not either the whole capital with which he 
trades, or even any considerable part of that 
capital; but that part of it only which he 
would otherwise be obliged to keep by him 
unemployed, and in ready money for answer- 
ing occasional demands. If the paper money 
which the bank advances never exceeds this 
value, it can never exceed the value of the 
gold and silver which would necessarily cir- 
culate in the country if there was no paper 
money; it can never exceed the quantity 
which the circulation of the country can easily 
absorb and employ. 

When a bank discounts to a merchant a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor upon 
a real debtor, and which, as soon as it be- 
comes due, is really paid by that debtor, it 
only advances to him a part of the value 
which he would otherwise be obliged to keep 
by him unemployed and in ready money for 
answering occasional demands. The payment 
of the bill, when it becomes due, replaces to 
the bank the value of what it had advanced, 
together with the interest. The coffers of the 
bank, so far as its dealings are confined to 
such customers, resemble a water pond, from 
which, though a stream is continually running 
out, yet another is continually running in, 
fully equal to that which runs out; so that, 
without any further care or attention, the 
pond keeps always equally, '*'or very near 
equally full. Little or no expense can ever be 
necessary for replenishing the coffers of such 
a bank. 

A merchant, without overtrading, may 
frequently have occasion for a sum of ready 
money, even when he has no bills to discount. 
When a bank, besides discounting his bills, 
advances him likewd.se upon such occasions 
such sums upon his cash account, and accepts 
of a piecemeal repayment as the money comes 
in from the occasional .sale of his goods, upon 
the easy terms of the banking companies of 
Scotland; it dispen.scs him entirely from the 
necessity of keeping any part of his stock by 
him unemployed and in ready money for an- 
swering occasional demands. When such de- 
mands actually come upon him, he can answ'er 
them sufficiently from his ca.sh account. The 
bank, however, in dealing with such custom- 
ers, ought to observe with great attention, 
whether in the course of some short period 
(of four, five, six, or eight months for exam- 
ple) the sum of the repayments which it com- 
monly receives from them is, or is not, fully 
equ£.l to that of the advances which it com- 
monly makes to them. If, within the course 
of such short periods, the sum of the repay- 
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ments from certain customers is, upon most 
occasions, fully equal to that of tlie advances, 
it may safely continue to deal with such cus- 
tomers Though the stream which is in this 
case continually running out from its coders 
may be very large, that which is continually 
running into them must be at least equally 
large, so that without any further care or 
attention those coffers arc likely to be always 
equally or very near equally full and scarce 
ever to require any extraordinary expense to 
replenish them If, on the contrary, the sum 
of the repayments from certain other custom- 
ers falls commonly very much short of the 
advances which it makes to them, it cannot 
with any safety continue to deal with such 
customers, at least if they continue to deal 
with it in this manner Ihe stream which is 
in this case continually running out from its 
coffers IS necessarily much larger than that 
which is continually running in so that, un- 
less they are replenished by some great and 
continual effort of expense those c offers must 
soon be exhausted altogether 

The banking companies of Scotland, accord- 
ingly were lor a h»ng time \cr> careful to re- 
quire fre(pient and icgular repayments from 
all their customers, and did not care to deal 
with any person \\hate\er might be his for 
tune or credit, who did not make what they 
called, frequent and regular operations with 
them By this attention, besides sav mg almost 
entirely the extraordinary exi^ense of replen- 
ishing their coffers, they gained two other 
very considerable advantages 

First, by this attention they were enabled 
to make some tolerable judgment concerning 
the thriving or declining circumstances of 
their debtors, without being obliged to look 
out lor any other evidence besides w hat their 
own books afforded them, men being for the 
most part either regular or irregular m their 
r< payments, according as their eircumslaiices 
are either thri\ mg or clec lining A pri\ ate man 
who lends out his money to perhaps half a 
<lo/en or a dozen of debtors, may, either by 
himself or his agents, observe and inquire both 
constantly and carefully into the conduct and 
situation of each of them But a banking com- 
jiany, which lends money to perhaps h^e hun- 
dred different people, and of which the at- 
tention IS continually occupied hy objects cjf a 
very different kind, can ha\ e no regular infor- 
mation concerning the conduct and circum- 
stances of the greater part of its debtors be- 
yond what its own books afford it In re- 
cpuring frequent and regular repayments from 
all their customers, the banking companies 
of Scotland had probably this advantage m 
view. 

Secondly, by this attention they secured 
themselves from the possibility of issuing more 
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paper money than what the circulation of 
the country could easily absorb and employ 
When they observed that within moderate 
periods of time the repayments of a particular 
customer were upon most occasions fully 
equal to the advance^ which they had made 
to him, they might be assured that the paper 
money which they had adyanced to him had 
not at any time exceeded the ciuantity of 
gold dnd silver which he would otherwise 
have been obliged to keep by him for answer- 
ing occasional demands and that, conse 
quently, the paper money, which they had 
circulated by his means, had not at any lime 
exceeded the quantity of gold and silver whuh 
would have circulated in the country had there 
been no piijxT money The frequency, regu- 
larity, and amount of his repayments would 
sufficiently demonstrate that the amount of 
their aclvances had at no time exceeded that 
part of his capital which he would otherwise 
have been obliged to keep by him unemployed 
and m ready money for answering occasional 
demands, that is, for the purpose of keeping 
the rest of his capital in constant employ- 
ment It is this part of his capital only 
which, within moderate periods of time is 
continually returning to every dealer in the 
shape of money, whether paper or com, and 
continually going from him in the same shape 
If the advances of the bank had commonly 
exceeded this part of his capital, the ordinary 
amount of his repayments could not, with 
in moderate periods of time, have equalled 
the ordinary amount of its advances The 
stream which, by nie.ms of his dealings, was 
continually running into the coffers of the 
bank could not have been equal to the stream 
which, by means of the same dealings, was 
continually running out The advances of the 
bank pajicr, by exceeding the quantity of 
gold and silver which had there been no 
such advances, he would have been obliged 
to keep by him for answering occasional de- 
mands, might soon come to exceed the w hole 
quantity of gold and silver which (the com 
merce being supposed the same) would have 
circulated in the country had there been no 
paper money, and consequently to exceed the 
quantity which the circulition of the country 
could easily absorb and employ and the ex- 
cess of this paper money would immediately 
have returned upon the bank in order to be 
exchanged for gold and silver Ihis second 
advantage though eciually real, was not jier- 
haps so well understcxxl by all the diffeicnt 
banking companies of Scotland as the first 
^\hen, partly by the conveniency of dis- 
counting bills, and partly by that of cash ac 
counts, the creditable traders of any country 
can be ilispensed from the necessity of keep- 
ing any part of their stock by them unem- 
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ployed and in ready money for answering 
occasional demands, they can reasonably ex- 
pect no farther assistance from banks and 
bankers, who, when they have gone thus far, 
cannot, consistently with their own interest 
and safety, go farther. A bank cannot, con- 
sistently with its own interest, advance to a 
trader the whole or even the greater part of 
the circulating capital with which he trades; 
because, though that capital is continually 
returning to him in the shape of money, and 
going from him in the same shape, yet the 
whole of the returns is too distant from the 
whole of the outgoings, and the sum of his 
repayments could not equal the sum of its 
advances within such moderate periods of 
time as suit the eonveniency of a bank. Still 
less could a bank afford to advance him any 
considerable part of his fixed capital; of the 
capital which the undertaker of an iron forge, 
for example, employs in erecting his forge 
and smelting-house, his workhouses and ware- 
houses, the dwelling-houses of his workmen, 
etc.; of the capital which the undertaker of 
a mine employs in sinking his shafts, in erect- 
ing engines for drawing out the water, in 
making roads and waggon-ways, etc.; of the 
capital which the person who undertakes to 
improve land employs in clearing, draining, 
enclosing, manuring, and ploughing waste and 
uncultivated fields, in building farm-houses, 
with all their neces.sary appendages of stables, 
granaries, etc. The returns of the fixe<l capital 
are in almost all cases much slower than those 
of the circulating capital; and such expenses, 
even when laid out with the greatest pru- 
dence and judgment, very seldom return to 
the undertaker till after a j^riod of many 
years, a period by far too distant to suit the 
eonveniency of a bank. Traders and other un- 
dertakers may, no doubt, with great pro- 
priety, carry on a very considerable part of 
their projects with borrowed money. In jus- 
tice to their creditors, however, their own 
capital ought, in this case, to be sufficient to 
ensure, if 1 may say so, the capital of those 
creditors; or to render it extremely improb- 
able that those creditors should incur any loss, 
even though the success of the project should 
fall very much short of the expectation of the 
projectors. Even with this precaution too, the 
money which is borrowed, and whiclr it is 
meant should not be repaid till after a period 
of several years, ought not to be borrowed of 
a bank, but ought to be borrowed upon bond 
or mortgage of such private people as pro- 
pose to live upon the interest of their money 
without taking the trouble themselves to em- 
ploy the capital, and who are upon that ac- 
count willing to lend that capital to such peo- 
ple of good credit as are likely to keep it for 
several years. A bank, indeed, which lends its 
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money without the expense of stamped paper, 
or of attorneys* fees for drawing bonds and 
mortgages, and which accepts of repayment 
upon the easy terms of the banking compa- 
nies of Scotland, would, no doubt, be a very 
convenient creditor to such traders and un- 
dertakers. But such traders and undertakers 
would, surely, be most inconvenient debtors 
to such a bank. 

It is now more than five-and- twenty years 
since the paper money issued by the different 
banking companies of Scotland was fully equal, 
or rather was somewhat more than fully equal, 
to what the circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ. Those companies, 
therefore, had so long ago given all the as- 
sistance to the traders and other undertakers 
of Scotland which it is po.ssib1e for banks 
and bankers, consistently with their own 
interest, to give. They had even done some- 
w'hat more. They had overtraded a little, 
and had brought upon themselves that loss, 
or at least that diminution of profit, which 
in this particular business never fails to at- 
tend the smallest degree of overtrading. Those 
traders and other undertakers, having got 
so much assistance from banks and bank- 
ers, wished to get still more. The hanks, they 
seem to have thought, could extend their 
credits to whatever sum might be wanted, 
without incurring any other expense besides 
that of a few reams of pai>er. They com- 
plained of the contracted views and dastardly 
spirit of the directors of thos<;;^ banks, whicJi 
did not, they said, extend their credits in 
proportion to the extension of the trade of 
the country; meaning, no doubt, by the ex- 
ten.sion of that trade the extension of their 
own projects beyond what they could carry 
on, either with their oWn capital, or wuth 
what they had credit to borrow of private 
people in the usual way of bond or mortgage. 
The banks, they seem to have thought, were 
in honour bound to supply the deficiency, and 
to provide them with all the capital which 
they wanted to trade with. The banks, how- 
ever, were of a different opinion, and upon 
their refusing to extend their credits, some of 
those traders had recourse to an expedient 
which, for a time, served their purpose, 
though at a much greater expense, yet as ef- 
fectually as the utmost extension of bank 
credits could have done. This expedient was 
no other than the well-known ihift of draw- 
ing and redrawing; the shift to which unfor- 
tunate traders have sometimes recourse when 
they are upon the brink of bankruptcy. The 
practice of raising money in this manner had 
been long known in England, and during the 
course of the late war. when the high profits 
of trade afforded a great temptation to over- 
trading, is said to have carried on to a very 
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great extent. From England it was brought 
into Scotland, where, in proportion to the 
very limited commerce, and to the very mod- 
erate capital of the country, it was soon car- 
ried on to a much greater extent than it ever 
had been in England. 

The practice of drawing and redrawing is 
so well known to all men of busine 2 »s that it 
may perhaps l>e thought unnecessary to give 
an account of it. But as this book may come 
into the hands of many people who are not 
men of business, and as the effects of this 
practice upon the banking trade are not per- 
liaps generally understood even by men of 
business theinselves, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain it as distinctly as 1 can. 

The customs of merchants, which were es- 
tablished when tlic luirbarous laws of Eu- 
rope did not enforce the performance of their 
contracts, and which during the course of the 
two last centuries have been adopted into the 
laws of ail Euroi)ean nations, have given such 
extraordinary privileges to bills of exchange 
that iTumey is more readily advanced upon 
them than upon any other species of obliga- 
tion, especially when they are made payable 
within so sho^i a pciiod as two or three 
months after their date. If, when the bill be- 
comes due, the acceptor does not pay it as 
soon as it is presented, he becomes from that 
moment a bankrupt. The bill is jirotested, 
and returns upon tlie drawer, who, if he does 
not immediately pay it, becomes likewise a 
bankrupt. If, l^fore it came to the |)erson 
who presents it to the acceptor for payment, 
it had passed through the hands of several 
other iHjrsons, who had successively advanced 
to one anotiier the contents of it either in 
money or goods, and who to express that 
each of them had in his turn received those 
contents, had all of them in their order en- 
dorsed, that is, written their names upon the 
back of the bill; each endorser becomes in his 
turn liable to the owuicr of the bill for those 
contents, and, if he fails to pay, he becomes 
too from that moment a bankrupt. Though 
the drawer, acceptor, and endorsers of the 
bill should, all of them, be persons of doubt- 
ful credit; yet still the shortness of the date 
gives some security to the owner of the bill. 
Though all of them may be very likely to 
.become bankrupts, it is a chance if they all 
become so in so short a time. The house is 
crazy, says a weary traveller to himself, and 
will not stand very long; but it is a chance 
if it falls to-night, and 1 will venture, there- 
fore, to sleep in it to-night. 

The trader A in Edinburgh, we shall sup- 
pose, draws a bill upon B in London, payable 
two months after date. In reality B in Lon- 
don owes nothing to A in Edinburgh; but he 
agrees to accept of A’s bill, upon condition 
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that before the terra of payment he shall 
redraw upon A in Edinburgh for the same 
sum, together with the interest and a com- 
mission, another bill, payable likewise two 
months after date. B accordingly, before the 
expiration of the first two months, redraws 
this bill upon A in Edinburgh; who again, 
before the expiration of the second two 
months, draws a second bill upon B in Lon- 
don, payable likewise tw^o months after date; 
anil before the expiration of the third tw^o 
months, B in London redraws upon A in 
Edinburgh another bill, j>ayable also two 
months after date. This practice has some- 
times gone on, not only for several months, 
but for several years together, the bill al- 
ways returning upon A in Edinburgh, with 
the accumulated interest and commission of 
all the former bills. The interest was five per 
cent in the year, and the commission was 
never less than one half per cent on each 
draft. This commission being repeated more 
than six times in the year, whatever money 
A might raise by this expedient must neces- 
sarily have cost him something more than 
eight per cent in the year, and sometimes a 
great deal more; when either the price of the 
commission happened to rise, or when he was 
obliged to pay compound interest upon the 
interest and commission of former bills. This 
practice w^as called rai.sing money by circula- 
tion. 

In a country where the ordinary profits 
of stock in the greater part of mercantile proj- 
ects are supposed to run between six and ten 
per cent, it must have been a very fortunate 
speculation of which the returns could not 
only repay the enormous expense at which 
the money was thus borrowed for carrying 
it on; but afford, besides, a good surplus 
profit to the projector. Many vast and exten- 
sive projects, however, w'cre undertaken, and 
for several years carried on without any other 
fund to support them besides what was rai.sed 
at this enormous expense. The projectors, no 
doubt, had in their golden dreams the most 
distinct vision of this great profit. Upon their 
awaking, however, either at the end of their 
projects, or when they were no longer able 
to carry them on, they very seldom, I believe, 
had the good fortune to find it.' 

'The method described in the text was by no 
means either the most common or the most ex- 
pensive one in which those adventurers sometimes 
raised money by circulation. It frequently hap- 
peneil that A in I^kiiiiburgh would enable B in 
London to pay the first bill of exchange by draw- 
ing, a few days before it became due, a second bill 
at three months’ date upon the same B in l^ondou. 
This bill, being payable to his own order, A sold in 
Edinburgh at par; and with its contents purchased 
bills upon London payable at sight to the onler of 
B, to whom he sent them by the post. Towards the 
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The bills A in Edinburgh drew upon B in 
London, he regularly discounted two months 
before they were due with some bank or 
banker in Edinburgh, and the bills which B 
in Tendon redrew upon A m Edinburgh, he 
as regularly discounted either with the Bank 
of England, or \iith some other bankers in 
London Whatever was advanced upon such 
circulating bills, was, in Edinburgh, advanced 
m the paper of the Scotch banks, and m 
London, when they were discounted at the 
Bank of England, in the paper of that bank 
Though the bills upon which this paper had 
been advanced were all of them repaid in their 
turn as soon as they became due jet the val- 
ue which had been really advanced upon the 
first bill, was never really returned to the 
banks which advanced it, because, before each 
bill became due, another bill was always 
drawn to some\vhat a greater amount than 
the bill which ^as soon to be paid and the 
discounting of this other bill was essentially 
necessary towards the payment of that which 
was soon to be due This pajment, therefore, 
was altogether fictitious The stream, which, 
by means of those circulating bills of ex- 
change, had once been made to run out from 
the coffers of the banks, was never replaced 

end of the late war, the exchange between Edin- 
burgh and London was frequently three per cent 
against Edinburgh and those bills at sight must 
frequently have cost A that premium This trans- 
action therefore being repeat^ at least four times 
in the year, and being lo^ed with a commission of 
at least one half per cent upon each repetition, 
must at that period have cost A at least fourteen 
per cent in the year At other times A would eh- 
able B to discharge the first bill of exchange by 
drawing, a few dajs before it b^ame due a sec 
ond bill at two months* date, not upon B but 
upon some third person, C for example, in Lon- 
don This other bill was made payable to the order 
of B, who, upon its being accepted by C, discounted 
it with some banker in London, and A enabled C 
to discharge it by drawing a few days before it be- 
came due a third bill likewise at two months’ 
date, sometimes upon his first correspondent B, 
and sometimes upon some fourth or fifth person, 
D or E, for example This third bill was made pay- 
able to the order of C, who, as soon as it was 
accepted, discounted it in the same manner with 
some banker in London Such operations being re- 
peated at least six times in the year, and ^ing 
loaded with a commission of at least one hhlf per 
cent upon each repetition, together with the legal 
interest of five per cent this method of raising 
money, m the same manner as that described in 
the text, must have cost A something more than 
eight per cent By saving however the exchange 
between Edinburgh and London it was less ex 
pensive than that mentioned in the foregoing part 
of this note, but then it required an established 
credit with more houses than one in London, an 
ads antage which many of these adventurers could 
not always find it easy to procure 
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1 he paper which was issued upon those cir- 
culating bills of exchange, amounted, upon 
many occasions, to the whole fund destined 
for carrying on some vast and extensive proj- 
ect of agriculture, commerce, or manufactures, 
and not merely to that part of it which, had 
there been no paper money, the projector 
would ha\e been obliged to keep by him, un- 
employed and m ready money tor answering 
occasional demands The greater part ot this 
paper was, consequently, over and above the 
value of the gold and silver which would have 
circulated in the country, had there been no 
paper monev It was over and above, there- 
fore, what the circulation of the country could 
easily absorb and employ, and upon that ac- 
count, immediately returned upon the banks 
in order to be exchanged for gold and silver, 
which they were to find as they could It was 
a capital which those projectors had very art- 
fully contrived to tlraw from those banks not 
only without their knowledge or deliberate 
consent, but for some time, perhaps without 
their having the most distant suspicion that 
they had really advanced it 

When two people, who are continually 
drawing and redrawing upon one another, 
discount their bills always with the same 
banker, he must immediately discover what 
they are about, and sec clcaily that thev are 
trading, not with any capital of their own, 
but with the capital which he advances to 
them But this discover j is not altogether so 
easy when they discount thSr bills some- 
times with one banker, and sometimes with 
another, and when the same two persons do 
not constantly draw and redraw upon one 
another, but occasionally run the round ot a 
great circle of projectors, who find it for their 
mterest to assist one another in this method 
of raising money, and to render it, upon that 
account, as difficult as possible to distinguish 
between a real and fictitious bill of exchange, 
between a bill drawn by a real creditor upon 
a real debtor, and a bill for which there was 
profierly no real creditor but the bank which 
discounted it, nor any real debtor but the pro- 
jector who made use of the money When a 
banker had even made this discovery, he 
might sometimes make it too late, and might 
fincl that he had already discounted the bills 
of those projectors to so great an extent that, 
by refusing to discount any more, he would 
necessarily make them all bankrupts, and 
thus, by ruining them, might perhaps ruin 
himself For his own interest and safety, there- 
fore, he might find it necessary, m this very 
perilous situation, to go on for some time, en- 
deavouring, however, to withdraw gradually, 
and upon that account making every day 
greater and greate difficulties about discount- 
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ing, in order to force those projectors by de- 
grees to have recourse, either to other bank- 
ers, or to other methods of raising money, 
so that he himself might, as soon as possible, 
get out of the circle The difhculties, accord- 
ingly, which the Bank of England, which the 
pnncipdl bankers in London, and which even 
the more prudent Scotch banks began, after 
a certain time, and when all of them had al- 
ready gone too far, to make about discount- 
ing, not only alarmed, but enraged m the 
highest degree those projectors Tlieir own 
distress, of which this prudent and necessary 
reserve of the banks was, no doubt, the im- 
mediate occasion, they called the distress of 
the country, and this distress of the country, 
they said, was altogether owing to the igno- 
rance, pusillanimity, and bad conduct oi the 
banks, which did not give a sulhcientl> lib 
eral aid to the spirited undertakings of those 
who exerted themselves in order to beautify, 
improve and enrich the country Ft was the 
duty of the banks, they seemed to think, to 
lend for as long a time and to as great an 
extent as they might wish to borrow Ihe 
banks however bv refusing in this manner to 
gi\e more creel* t to those to whom they had 
alrca<l> given a great deal too much took the 
only method by which it was now possible to 
save either their own credit or the public 
credit of the country 

In the midst of this clamour and distress, a 
new bank was established m hcotland for the 
express, purpose of relieving the distress of the 
country Ihe design was generous, but the 
execution was imprudent, and the nature and 
causes of the distress which it meant to re- 
lieve were not, perhaps, well understood This 
bank was more liberal than any other had 
ev er been, both in granting cash accounts, and 
m discounting bills of exchange \\ith regard 
to the latter, it seems to have made scarce 
any distinction between real and circulating 
bills, but to have discounted all equally It 
was the avowed principle of this bank to ad- 
vance, upon any reasonable security, the 
whole capital which was to he employed in 
those improvements of which the returns are 
the most slow and distant, such as the im- 
provements of land To promote such im- 
provements was even said to be the chief of 
the public spirited purposes for which it was 
instituted By its liberality in granting cash 
accounts, and in discounting bills of exchange, 
it, no doubt, issued great quantities of its 
bank notes But those bank notes being, the 
g’*eatcr part of them, over and above what 
the circulation of the country could easily 
absorb and employ, returned upon it in order 
to be exchanged for gold and silver as fast as 
they were issued Its coffers were never well 
filled The capital which had been subscribed 
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to this bank at two different subscriptions, 
amounted to one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand pounds, of which eighty per cent only 
was paid up This sum ought to have been 
paid in at several different instalments A 
great part of the proprietors, when they paid 
in their farst instalment, o])ened a cash ac- 
count with the bank and the directors, think- 
ing themselves obliged to treat their own 
proprietors with the same liberality with 
which they treated all other men, allow eel 
many of them to borrow upon this cash ac- 
count what they paid in upon all their sub 
sequent instalments Such payments, there 
fore, only put into one coffer what had the 
moment before been taken out of another 
But had the coffers of this bank been filled 
ever so well, its excessive circulation must 
have emptied them faster than they could 
have been replenished by any other expedient 
but the ruinous one of drawing upon l^ondon, 
and when the bill became due pacing it, to 
gether with interest and commission, by an- 
other draft upon the same place Its coffers 
hav ing lieen filled so ver> ill it is said to have 
been driven to this resource within a very few 
months after it began to do business The 
estates of the proprietors of this bank were 
worth several millions and by their subscrip- 
tion to the original bond or contract of the 
bank v\erc really pledged for answering all 
its engagements Bj means of the great credit 
which so great a pledge necessaril> gave it, 
it was, notw ithstanding its too liberal conduct, 
enabled to carrj on business for more than 
two years hen it was obliged to stop it had 
in the circulation about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds in bank notes In order to sup- 
port the circulation of those notes w hich w ere 
continually returning upon it as fast they 
were issued it had been constantly in the 
practice of drawing bills of exchange upon 
London, of which the number and value were 
continually increasing, ami, when it stopped, 
amounted to upwards of six hundred thou- 
sand pounds Ihis bank, therefore, had, in 
little more than the course of two jears, atl 
vanced to cliffennt peopile upwards of eight 
humlred thousand pounds at five per cent 
I^pon the two hundred thousand pounds 
which it circulated in bank notes, this five 
per cent might, perhaps be considereil as 
<lear gam, without any other deduction be- 
sides the expense of management But upon 
upw irds of MX hundred thousand pounds, for 
which it was continually drawing bills of ex- 
change uiKin London, it was paying, m the 
wav of interest and commission, upwards of 
eight per cent, and was consequently losing 
more than three per cent upon more than 
three fourths of all its dealings 
The operations of this bank seem to have 
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produced effects quite opposite to those which 
were intended by the particular persons who 
planned and directed it. They seem to have 
intended to support the spirited undertakings, 
for as such they considered them, which were 
at that time carrying on in different parts of 
the country; and at the same time, by draw^ 
ing the whole banking business to them- 
selves, to supplant all the other Scotch banks, 
particularly those established in Edinburgh, 
whose backwardness in discounting bills of 
exchange had given some offence. This bank, 
no doubt, gave some temporary relief to tlio^ 
projectors, and enabled them to carry on their 
projects for about two years longer than they 
could otherwise have done. But it thereby 
only enabled them to get so much deeper into 
debt, so that, when ruin came, it fell so much 
the heavier both upon them and upon their 
creditors. The operations of this bank, there- 
fore, instead of relieving, in reality aggra- 
vated in the long-run the distress which those 
projectors had brought both upon themselves 
and upon their country. It would have been 
much better for themselves, their creditors, 
and their country, had the greater part of 
them been obliged to stop two years sooner 
than they actually did. The temporary relief, 
however, which this bank afforded to those 
projectors, proved a real and permanent relief 
to the other Scotch banks. All the dealers in 
circulating bills of exchange, which those other 
banks had become so backward in discount- 
ing, had recourse to this new bank, where 
they w'ere received with open arms. Those 
other banks, therefore, were enabled to get 
very easily out of that fatal circle, from which 
they could not otherwise have disengaged 
themselves without incurring «a considerable 
loss, and perhaps too even some degree of 
discredit. 

In the long-run, therefore, the operations 
of this bank increased the real distress of the 
country which it meant to relieve; and effec- 
tually relieved from a very great distress those 
rivals whom it meant to supplant. 

At the first setting out of this bank, it was 
the opinion of some p>eople that how fast so- 
ever its coffers might be emptied, it might 
easily replenish them by raising money upon 
the securities of those to whom it had ad- 
vanced its paper. Experience, I believe, soon 
convinced them that this method of raising 
money was by much too slow to answer their 
purpose; and that coffers which originally 
were so ill filled, and which emptied them- 
selves so very fast, could be replenished by no 
other expedient but the ruinous one of draw- 
ing bills upon London, and when they be- 
came due, paying them by other drafts upon 
the same place with accumulated interest and 
commission. But though they had been able 
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by this method to raise money as fast as they 
wanted it, yet, instead of making a profit, 
they must have suffered a loss by every such 
operation; so that in the long-run they must 
have ruined themselves as a mercantile com- 
pany, though, perhaps, not so soon as by the 
more expensive practice of drawing and re- 
drawing. They could still have made nothing 
by the interest of the pajier, which, being 
over and above what the circulation of the 
country could absorb and employ, returned 
upon them, in order to be exchanged for gold 
and silver, as fast as they issued it; and for 
Uie payment of which they w’cre themselves 
continually obliged to borrow money. On the 
contrary, the whole expense of this borrowing, 
of employing agents to look out for people 
who had money to lend, of negotiating with 
those people, and of drawing the proper bond 
or assignment, must have fallen upon them, 
and have been so much clear loss upon the 
balance of their accounts. The project of re- 
plenishing their coffers in this manner may 
be compared to that of a man who had a 
water-pond from which a stream was contin- 
ually running out, and into which no stream 
was continually running, but who j)roposed to 
keep it always equally full by employing a 
number of people to go continually with 
buckets to a well at some miles distance in 
order to bring water to replenish it. 

But though this operation had proved not 
only practicable but profitable to the bank 
as a mercantile company, yet the country 
could have derived no benefit from it; but, on 
the contrary, must have suffered a very con- 
siderable loss by it. This operation could not 
augment in the smallest degree the ((uantity 
of money to be lent. It could only have erected 
this bank into a sort of general loan office 
for the whole country. Those who wanted to 
borrow must have applied to this bank in- 
stead of applying to the private persons wdio 
had lent it their money. But a bank which 
lends money perhaps to five hundred different 
people, the greater part of whom its directors 
can know very little about, is not likely to be 
more judicious in the choice of its debtors 
than a private person who lends out his 
money among a few jieople whom he knows, 
and in whose sober and frugal conduct he 
thinks he has good reason to confide. The 
debtors of such a bank as that whose conduct 
1 have been giving some account, of were like- 
ly, the greater part of them, to chimerical 
projectors, the drawers and r0-drawers of 
circulating bills of exchange, who would em- 
ploy the money in extravagant undertakings, 
which, with all the assistance that could be 
given them, they would probably never be 
able to complete, and which, if they should 
be completed, would never repay the expense 
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which they had really cost, would never 
afford a fund capable of maintaining a quan- 
tity of labour equal to that which had been 
employed about them. The sober and frugal 
debtors of private persons, on the contrary, 
would be more likely to employ the money 
borrowed in sober undertakings which were 
proportioned to their capitals, and which, 
though they might have less of the grand and 
the marvellous, would have more of the solid 
and the profitable, which w’ould repay with 
a large profit whatever had been laid out 
upon them, and which would thus afford a 
fund capable of maintaining a much greater 
quantity of labour than that which had l>een 
employed about them. The success of this 
operation, therefore, without increasing in the 
smallest degree the capital of the country, 
would only have transferred a great part of it 
from prudent and profitable to imprudent 
and unprofitable undertakings. 

That the industry of Scotland languished 
for want of money to employ it was the opin- 
ion of the famous Mr. Law. By establi.shiiig a 
bank of a particular kind, which he seems to 
have imagined might issue paper to the 
amount of the whole value of all the lands in 
the country, he projMJsed to remedy this want 
of money. 'Fhe Parliament of Scotlan<l, when 
he first proposed his project, did not think 
proper to adopt it. It was afterwards adopted, 
with some variation.^, by the Duke of Or- 
leans, at that time Regent of France. The 
idea of the possibility of multiplying paper 
money to almost any extent Avas the real 
foundation of what is called the ]VIi.s.sissippi 
scheme, the most extravagant project both 
of banking and stock- jobbing that, perhap.s, 
the world ever saw. The different operations 
of this scheme are explained so fully, so clear- 
ly, cand with so much order and distinctnc.ss, 
by Mr. du Verney, in his Examination of the 
Political Reflections upon Commerce and Fi- 
nances of Mr. du Tot, that I shall not give 
any account of them. The principles upon 
which it was founded are explained by Mr. 
Law himself, in a discourse concerning money 
and trade, which he published in Gotland 
when he first proposed his project. The splen- 
did but visionary ideas which are set forth in 
that and some other works upon the same 
principles still continue to make an impre.s- 
sion upon many people, and have, perhaps, in 
part, contributed to that excess of banking 
which has of late been complained of both in 
Scotland and in other places. 

The Bank of England is the fpreatest bank 
of circulation in Europe. It w^as incorporated, 
in pursuance of an' act of Parliament, by a 
charter under the Great Seal, dated the 27th 
of July, 1604. It at that time advanced to 
government the sum of one million two hun- 
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dred thousand pounds, for an annuity of one 
hundred thousand pounds; or for £96,000 a 
year interest, at the rate of eight per cent, 
and £4000 a year for the exi^ense of manage- 
ment. The credit of the new government, 
established by the Revolution, we may be- 
lieve, must have been very low, when it was 
obliged to borrow at so high an interest. 

In 1697 the bank was allowed to enlarge its 
capital stock by an engraftment of £1,001,171 
10s. Its whole capital stock therefore, amount- 
ed at this lime to £2,201,171 10s. This en- 
graftment is said to have been for the support 
of public credit. In 1696, tallies had l)cen at 
forty, and fifty, and sixty per cent discount, 
and bank notes at twenty per cent.^ During 
the great recoinage of the silver, w^hich was 
going on at this time, the bank had thought 
pro|>er to discontinue the payment of its 
notes, which necessarily occasioned their dis- 
credit. 

In pursuance of the 7th Anne, c. 7, the 
bank advanced and paid into the exchequer 
the sum of £100,000: making in all the sum 
of £1,600,000 which it had advanced ujk)!! 
its original annuity of £96,000 interest and 
£4000 for expense of management. In 1708, 
therefore, the credit of government was as 
goo<l as that of private persons, since it 
could borrow at six per cent interest the com- 
mon legal and market rate of those times. 
In pursuance of the .same act, the bank can- 
celled exchequer bills to the amount of 
£1,775,027 17s. 10%d. at six per cent interest, 
and was at the .same time allowed to take in 
subscriptions for doubling its capital. In 1708, 
therefore, the capital of the bank amounted 
to £4,402,3 13; and it had advanced to govern- 
ment the .sum of £3,375,027 IT.s. 10^'2d. 

By a call of fifteen per cent in 1709, there 
was paid in and made stock £656,201 Is. 9d.; 
and by another of ten per cent in 1710, 
£501,148 12s. lid. In consequenc*e of those 
tw^o calks, therefore, the b<*ink capital amount- 
ed to £5,559,995 14s. 8d. 

In jmrsuance of the 3rd George I, c. 8, the 
bank delivered up two millions of exchequer 
bills to be cancelled. It had at this time, 
therefore, advanced to government £5,375,027 
17s. lOd. In pursuance of the 8th George I, c. 
21, the bank purchased of the South Sea Com- 
pany stock to the amount of £1,000,000; and 
in 1722, in con.seciuence of the subscrii)tions 
which it had taken in for enabling it to make 
thi.s purchase, its capital stock was increased 
by £3,100,000. At this time, therefore, the 
bank had advanced to the public £9,375,027 
17s. 10%d.: and its capital .stock amounted 
only to £8,959,995 14.s. 8d. It was upon this 
occasion that the sum which the bank had 

'James Postlethwaite’s History oj the Public 
Revenue, p. 301, 
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advanced to the public, and for which it re- 
ceived interest, began first to exceed its cap- 
ital stock, or the sum for which it paid a 
dividend to the proprietors of bank stex'k: or, 
in other words, that the bank began to have 
an undivided capital, over and above its di- 
vided one. It has continued to have an un- 
divided capital of the same kind ever since. 
In 1746, the bank had, upon different oc- 
casions, advanced to the public £11,686,800 
and its divided capital had been raised by dif- 
ferent calls and subscriptions to £10,780,000. 
The state of those tw^o sums has continued to 
be the same ever since. In pursuance of the 
4th of George III, c. 25, the bank agreed to 
pay to government for the renewal of its 
charter £110,000 without interest or repay- 
ment. This sum, therefore, did not increase 
either of those two other sums. 

The dividend of the bank has varied ac- 
cording to the variations in the rate of the 
interest which it has, at different times, re- 
ceived for the money it had advanced to the 
public, as well as according to other circum- 
stances. This rate of interest has gradually 
been reduced from eight to three i>er cent. 
For some years past the bank dividend has 
been at five and a half per cent. 

The stability of the Bank of England is 
equal to that of the British government. All 
that it has advanced to the public must be 
lost before its creditors can sustain any loss. 
No other banking company in England can be 
established by act of Parliament, or can con- 
sist of more than six members. It acts, not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great en- 
gine of state. It receives and pays the greater* 
part of the annuities which are due to the 
creditors of the public, it circulates exchequer 
bills, and it advances to government the an- 
nual amount of the land and malt taxes, 
which arc frequently not paid up till some 
years thereafter. In those different operations, 
its duty to the public may sometimes have 
obliged it, without any fault of its directors, 
to overstock the circulation with paper mon- 
ey. It likewise discounts merchants’ bills, and 
has, upon .several different occasions, sup- 
ported the credit of the principal houses, not 
only of England, but of Hamburgh and Hol- 
land. Upon one occasion, in 1763, it is said 
to have advanced for this purpo.se, in one 
week, about £1,600,000, a great part of it in 
bullion. I do not, however, pretend to war- 
rant either the greatness of the sum, or the 
shortness of the time. Upon other occasions, 
this great company has been reduced to the 
necessity of paying in sixpences. 

It is not by augmenting the capital of the 
country, but by rendering a greater part of 
that capital active and productive than 
would otherwise be so, that the most judicious 
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operations of banking can increase the indus- 
try of the country. That part of his capital 
which a dealer is obliged to keep by him un- 
employed, and in ready money, for answering 
occasional demands, is so much dead stock, 
which, so long as it remains in this situation, 
produces nothing either to him or to his coun- 
try. The judicious operations of banking en- 
able him to convert this dead stock into ac- 
tive and productive stock; into materials to 
work upon, into tools to work with, and into 
provisions and subsistence to work for; into 
stock which produces something both to him- 
self and to his country. The gold and silver 
money which circulates in any country, and 
by means of which the produce of its land 
and labour is annually circulated and distrib- 
uted to the proper consumers, is, in the 
same manner as the ready money of the deal- 
er, all dead stock. It is a very valuable part 
of the capital of the country, which produces 
nothing to the country. The judicious ojier- 
ations of banking, by substituting paper in 
the room of a great part of this gold and 
silver, enables the country to convert a great 
part of this dead stock into active and pro- 
ductive stock; into stock which produces 
something to the country. The gold and silver 
money which circulate.s in any country may 
very properly be compared to a highway, 
which, while it circulates and carries to mar- 
ket all the grass and corn of the country, pro- 
duces itself not a single pile of either. The ju- 
dicious operations of banking, jjy providing, 
if I may be allowed so violent a metaphor, a 
sort of waggon -way through the air, enable 
the country to convert, as it were, a great 
part of its highways into good pastures and 
corn-fields, and thereby to increase very con- 
siderably the annual produce of its land and 
labour. The commerce and indu.stry of the 
country, however, it mu.st he acknowledged, 
though they may be somewhat augmented, 
cannot be altogether so secure w'hen they are 
thus, as it were, suspended upon the Dicdalijin 
w'ings of paper money as w'hen they travel 
about upon the .solid ground of gold and sil- 
ver. Over and above the accidents to which 
they are expo.sed from the unskilfulncss of the 
conductors of this paper money, they are 
liable to several others, from which no i>ru- 
denc*e or skill of tho.se conductors can guard 
them. 

An unsuccessful war, for example, in which 
the enemy got pos.ses.sion of the capital, and 
con.sequently of that treasure which supported 
the credit of the paper money, would occa- 
sion a much greater confu.sion in a country 
where the whole circulation was carried on 
by paper, than in one where the greater part 
of it was carried on by gold and silver. The 
usual instrument of commerce having lost its 
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value, no exchanges could be made but either 
by barter or upon credit. All taxes having 
been usually paid in pa])cr money, the prince 
would not have wherewithal either to pay his 
troops, or to furnish his magazines; and the 
state of the country would be much more ir- 
retrievable than if the greater part of its cir- 
culation had consisted in gold and silver. A 
prince, anxious to maintain liis dominions at 
all times in the state in which he can most 
easily defend them, ought, upon this account, 
to guard, not only against that excessive mul- 
tiplication of paper money which ruins the 
very banks which issue it; but even against 
that multiplication of it wdiich enables them 
to fill the greater part of the circulation of the 
country with it. 

The circulation of every country may be 
considered as divided into two different 
branches the circulation of the dealers with 
one another, and the circulation between the 
dealers and the consumers. Though the same 
pieces of money, whether paper or metal, 
may be employed sometimes in the one cir- 
culation and sometimes in the other, jet as 
both are constantly going on at the same 
time, each requires a certain stock of money 
of one kind or another to carry it on. The 
value of the goods circulated between the 
different dealers, ne\cr can exceed the value 
of those circulated between the dealers and 
the consumers, whatever is bought by the 
dealers, being ultimatclj destined to be sold 
to the consumers. The circulation between the 
dealers, as it is carried on by wholesale, re- 
quires generally a pretty large sum for every 
particular transaction That between the deal- 
ers and the consumers, on the contrary, as it 
is generally carried on by retail, frequently 
requires but very small ones, a shilling, or 
even a halfpenny, being often sufficient But 
small sums circulate much faster than large 
ones. A shilling changes masters more fre- 
quently than a guinea, and a halfpennj more 
frequently than a shilling Though the annual 
purchases of all the consumers, therefore, are 
at least equal in value to those of all the 
dealers, they can generally be transacted with 
a much smaller quantity of money, the same 
pieces, by a more rapid circulation, serving as 
the instrument of many more purchases of the 
one kind than of the other. 

Paper money may be so regulated as either 
to confine itself very much to the circulation 
Im* tween the different dealers, or to extend 
itself likewise to a great part of that between 
the dealers and the consumers. Wheie no 
bank notes are circulated under ten pounds 
value, as in London, paper money confines 
itself very much to the circulation l>clwccn 
the dealers. When a ten pound bank note 
comes into the hands of a consumer, he is 
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generally obliged to change it at the first 
shop where he has occasion to purchase five 
shillings’ worth of goods, so that it often re- 
turns into the hands of a dealer before the 
consumer has spent the fortieth part of the 
money. Where bank notes are issued for so 
small sums as twenty shillings, as in Scotland, 
paper money extends itself to a considerable 
part of the circulation between dealers and 
consumers. Before the Act of Parliament, 
which put a stop to the circulation of ten and 
five shilling notes, it filled a still greater part 
of that circulation In the currencies of North 
America, pajier was commonly issued for so 
small a sum as a shilling, and filled almost the 
whole of that circulation In some paper cur- 
rencies of Yorkshire, it was issued even for so 
small a sum as a six|x:nce. 

Where the issuing of bank notes for such 
very small sums is allowed and commonly 
prac*tised, many mean people arc both en- 
abled and encouraged to become bankers. A 
person whose promissory note for five pounds, 
or even for twenty shillings, would be rejected 
by everybody, wdll get it to be received with- 
out scruple when it is issued for so small a 
sum as a sixpence But the frequent bank- 
ruptcies to w hich such beggarly bankers must 
be liable may occasion a very considerable in- 
conv'eniency, and sometimes even a very great 
calamity to many poor people who had re- 
ceived their notes in pajmient. 

It were better, perhaps, that no bank notes 
wrere issued in any part of the kingdom for a 
smaller sum than five pounds Paper money 
would then, probably, confine itself, in ev^ery 
part of the kingdom, to the circulation be- 
tween the different dealers, as much as it 
does at present in London, where no bank 
notes are issued uiuler ten pounds* value, five 
pounds being, in most parts of the kingdom, 
a sum which, though it w'ill purchase, perhaps, 
little more than half the quantity of goods, is 
as much considered, and is as seldom spent all 
at once, as ten pounds are amidst the profuse 
expense of London 

\\ here pa^xjr money, it is to be observed, is 
pretty much confined to the circulation be- 
twTcn dealers and dealers, as at London, there 
is always plenty of gold and silver. Where it 
extends itself to a considerable part of the 
circulation between dealers and consumers, 
os in Scotland, and still more in North Amer- 
ica, it banishes gold and silver almost entirely 
from the country; almost all the ordinary 
transactions of its interior commerce being 
thus carried on by paper. The suppression of 
ten and five shilling bank notes somewhat re- 
lieved the scarcity of gold and silver in Scot- 
land, and the suppression of twenty shilling 
notes would probably reliev'C it still more. 
Those metals arc said to liave become more 
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abundant in America since the suppression of 
some of their paper currencies. They are said, 
likewise, to have been more abundant before 
the institution of those currencies. 

Though paper money should be pretty 
much confined to the circulation between 
dealers and dealers, yet banks and bankers 
might still be able to give nearly the same 
assistance to the industry and commerce of 
the country as they had done when paper 
money filled almost the whole circulation. The 
ready money which a dealer is obliged to keep 
by him, for answering occasional demands, is 
destined altogether for the circulation be- 
tween himself and other dealers of whom he 
buys goods. He has no occasion to keep any 
by him for the circulation between himself 
and the consumers, who are his customers, 
and who bring ready money to him, instead 
of taking any from him. Though no paper 
money, therefore, was allowed to be issued 
but for such sums as would confine it pretty 
much to the circulation between dealer.s and 
dealers, yet, partly by discounting real bills 
of exchange, and partly by lending upon cash 
accounts, banks and bankers might still be 
able to relieve the greater part of those dealers 
from the necessity of keeping any consider- 
able part of their stock by them, unemployed 
and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands. They might still be able to give 
the utmost assistance which banks and bank- 
ers can, with propriety, give to traders of 
every kind. 

I'o restrain private people, it may be said, 
from receiving in payment the promissory 
notes of a banker, for any sum whether great • 
or small, when they themselves are willing to 
receive them, or to restrain a banker from is- 
suing such notes, when all his neighbours are 
willing to accept of them, is a manife.st viola- 
tion of that natural liberty which it is the 
proper business of law not to infringe, but to 
support. Such regulations may, no doubt, be 
considered as in some respects a violation of 
natural liberty. But those exertions of the 
natural liberty of a few individuals, which 
might endanger the security of the whole 
society, are, and ought to be, restrained by 
the laws of all governments, of the most free 
as well as of the most despotical. The obli- 
gation of building party walls, in order to pre- 
vent the communication of fire, is a violation 
of natural liberty exactly of the same kind 
with the regulations of the banking trade 
which are here proposed. 

A paper money consisting in bank notes, 
issued by people of undoubted credit, payable 
upon demand without any condition, and in 
fact always readily paid as soon as presented, 
b, in every respect, equal in value to gold and 
silver money; since gold and silver money can 
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at any time be had for it. Whatever is either 
bought or sold for such paper must neces- 
sarily be bought or sold as cheap as it could 
have been for gold and silver. 

The increa.se of paper money, it has been 
said, by augmenting the quantity, and conse- 
quently diminishing the value of the whole 
currency, necessarily augments the money 
price of commodities. But as the quantity of 
gold and silver, which is taken from the cur- 
rency, is always equal to the quantity of pa- 
per which is added to it, paper money dries 
not necessarily increase the quantity of the 
whole currency. From the beginning of the 
last century to the present time, provisions 
never were cheaper in Scotland than in 1751 ), 
though, from the circulation of ten and five 
shilling bank notes, there was then more pa- 
per money in the country than at present. 
The proportion between the price of provi- 
sions in Scotland and that in England is the 
same now as before the great multiplication 
of banking companies in Scotland. Corn is, 
upon most occasions, fully as cheap in ting- 
land as in France; though there is a great 
deal of paper money in England, and scarce 
any in France. In 1751 and in 1752 , when Mr. 
Hume published his PoHtIcal Discourses, and 
soon after the great multiplication of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very sensible 
rise in the price of provisions, owing, prob- 
ably, to the badness of the seasons, and not 
to the multiplication of paper money. 

It would be otherwise, indeed.jjdth a paper 
money consisting in pronii.s.sory notes, of 
which the immediate payment depended, in 
any respect, either upon the good will of those 
who issued them, or upon a condition which 
the holcler of the notes might not always 
have it in his power to fulfil; or of which the 
payment was not exigible till after a certain 
number of years, and which in the meantime 
bore no interest. Such a paper money would, 
no doubt, fall more or less below the value of 
gold and silver, according as the difficulty or 
uncertainty of obtaining immediate payment 
was suppo.sed to be greater or less; or accord- 
ing to the greater or less distance of time at 
which payment was exigible. 

Some years ago the different banking com- 
panies of Scotland were in the practice of in- 
serting into their bank notes, what they called 
an Optional Clause, by which they promised 
payment to the bearer, either as soon as the 
note should be presented, or, in the option of 
the directors, six month.s after sUch present- 
ment, together with the legal interest for the 
said six months. The directors of some of 
those banks sometimes took advantage of 
this optional clause, and sometimes threatened 
those who demanded gold and silver in ex- 
change for a considerable number of tlicir 
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notes that they would take advantage of it, 
unless such demanders would content them- 
selves with a part of what they demanded. 
The promissory notes of those banking com- 
panies constituted at that time the far greater 
part of the currency of Scotlancl, which this 
uncertainty of payment necessarily degraded 
below the value of gold and silver money. 
During the continuance of this abuse (which 
prevailed chiefly in 1762, 1763, and 176i), 
while the exchange between London and Car- 
lisle was at par, that between London and 
Dumfries would sometimes be four per cent 
against Dumfries, though this town is not 
thirty miles distant from Carlisle. But at 
Carlisle, bills wrere paid in gold and silver; 
w'hereas at Dumfries they were paid in Scotch 
bank notes, and the uncertainty of getting 
those bank notes exchanged for gold and sil- 
ver coin had thus degraded them four per 
cent below the value of that coin. The same 
Act of Parliament which suppressed ten and 
five shilling bank notes suppressed likewise 
this optional clause, and thereby restored the 
exchange between England and Scotland to 
its natural rate or w'hat the course of trade 
and remittances might happen to make it. 

Ill the paper currencies of Yorkshire, the 
puvnient of so small a sum as a sixpence 
sometimes depended upon the condition that 
the holder of the note should bring the change 
of a guinea to the fierson wdio issued it; a 
condition w^hich the holders of such notes 
might fre<piently find it very difficult to fulfil, 
and which must have degraded this currency 
below the value of gold and silver money. 
\n Act of Parliament accordingly doclare<i 
all such clauses unlawful, and suppressed, in 
the same manner as in Scotland, all promis- 
sory notes, payable to the bearer, under twen- 
ty ^hillings value. 

The paper currencies of North America 
consisted, not in bank notes payable to the 
bearer on <lemand, but in government paper, 
of which the payment w’^as not exigible till 
several years after it was issued, and though 
the colony governments paid no interest to 
the holders of this paper, they declared it to 
be, and in fact rendered it, a legal tender of 
payment for the full value for which it was 
issued But allowing the colony security to be 
perfectly good, a hundred pounds payable 
fifteen years hence, for example, in a country 
where interest at six per cent, is worth little 
more than forty pounds ready money. To 
oblige a creditor, therefore, to accept of this 
as full pajTnent for a debt of a hundred 
pounds actually paid down in ready money 
was an act of such' violent injustice as has 
scarce, perhaps, been attempted by the gov- 
ernment of any other country w’hich pre- 
tended to be free. It bears the e\ ident marks 
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of having originally been, what the honest 
and downright Doctor Douglas assures us it 
was, a scheme of fraudulent debtors to cheat 
their creditors. The government of Pennsyl- 
vania, indeed, pretended, upon their first emis- 
sion of pajx?r money, in 1722, to render their 
pajier of e(iual value with gold and silver by 
enacting penalties against all those who Tuade 
any difference in the price of their goods when 
they sold them for a colony paper, and when 
they sold them for gold and silver, a regu- 
lation equally tyrannical, but much less effec- 
tual than that which it was meant to support. 
A positive law may render a shilling a legal 
tender for guinea, liecause it may direct the 
courts of justice to discharge the debtor who 
has made that tender. But no positive law 
can oblige a person who sells goods, and who 
is at lilieity to sell or not to sell as he pleases, 
to accept of a shilling as eciui\alent to a 
guinea in the price of them Notwithstanding 
any regulation of this kind, it appeared by the 
course of exchange w^ith Great Britain, that 
a hundred pounds sterling w^as occasionally 
considered as equivalent, in some of the col- 
onies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, and in 
others to so great a sum as eleven hundred 
pounds currency, this difference in the value 
arising from the difference in the quantity of 
paper emitted in the different colonies, and 
in the distance and probability of the term 
of its final discharge and redemption. 

No law, therefore, could be more equitable 
than the Act of Parliament, so unjustly com- 
plained of in the colonies, which declared that 
no pai>er currency to be emitted there in time 
coming should be a legal tender of payment. 

Peniis>l\ania was alw’ays more moderate 
in its emissions of pa|)er money than any 
other of our colonies. Its paper currency, ac- 
cordingly, is said ne\er to have sunk below 
the value of the gold and sih’cr wdiich was 
current in the colony l>efore the first emission 
of its paper money Before that emission, the 
colony had raised the denomination of its 
coin, and had, by act of assembly, ordered 
five shillings sterling to pass in the colon> for 
six and threepence, and afterw^ards for six and 
eightpence. A pound colony currency, there- 
fore, even when that currency was gold ami 
silver, was more than thirty per cent below 
the value of a pound sterling, and wdien that 
currency w'as turned into paper it w-ns seldom 
much more than thirty per cent below that 
value. The pretence for raising the denomina- 
tion of the coin, was to prevent the expor- 
tation of gold and silver, by making equal 
quantities of those metals pass for greater 
sums in the colony than they did in the 
mother countrv. It was found, however, that 
the price of all good.s from the mother coun- 
try rose exactly in proportion as they raised 
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the denomination of their coin, so that their 
gold and silver were exported as fast as ever. 

The paper of each colony being received in 
the payment of the provincial taxes, for the 
full value for which it had been issued, it 
necessarily derived from this use some addi- 
tional value over and above what it would 
have had from the real or supposed distance 
of the term of its final discharge and redemp- 
tion. This additional value was greater or less, 
according as the quantity of paper issued was 
more or less above what could be employed 
in the payment of the taxes of the particular 
colony which issued it. It was in all the col- 
onies very much above what could be em- 
ployed in this manner. 

A prince who should enact that a certain 
proportion of his taxes should be paid in a 
paper money of a certain kind might thereby 
give a certain value to this paper money, 
even though the term of its final discharge 
and redemption should depend altogether 
upon the will of the prince. If the bank which 
issued this paper was careful to keep the quan- 
tity of it always somewhat below what could 
easily be employed in this manner, the de- 
mand for it might be such as to make it even 
bear a premium, or sell for somewhat more 
in the market than the quantity of gold or 
silver currency for which it was issued. Some 
people account in this manner for what is 
called the Agio of the bank of Amsterdam, or 
for the superiority of bank money over cur- 
rent money; though this bank money, as they 
pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at 
the will of the owner. The greater part of, 
foreign bills of exchange must be paid in bank 
money, that is, by a transfer in the books of 
the bank; and the directors of the bank, they 
allege, are careful to keep the whole quantity 
of bank money always below what this use 
occasions a demand for. It is upon this ac- 
count, they say, that bank money sells for a 
premium, or bears an agio of four or five per 
cent above the same nominal sum of the 
gold and silver currency of the country. This 
account of the bank of Amsterdam, however, 
it will appear hereafter, is in a great measure 
chimerical. 

A paper currency which falls below the val- 
ue of gold and silver coin does not thereby 
sink the value of those metals, or occasion 
equal quantities of them to exchange for a 
smaller quantity of goods of any other kind. 
The proportion between the value of gold and 
silver and that of goods of any other kind de- 
pends in all cases not upon the nature or 
quantity of any particular paper money, 
which may be current in any particular coun- 
try, but upon the richness or poverty of the 
mines, which happen at any particular time 
to supply the great market of the commercial 
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world with those metals. It depends upon the 
proportion between the quantity of labour 
which is necessary in order to bring a certain 
quantity of gold and silver to market, and 
that which is necessary in order to bring 
thither a certain quantity of any other sort 
of goods. 

If bankers are restrained from issuing any 
circulating bank notes, or notes payable to 
the bearer, for less than a certain sum, and if 
they are subjected to the obligation of an im- 
mediate and unconditional payment of such 
bank notes as soon as presented, their trade 
may, with safety to the public, be rendered 
in all other respects perfectly free. The late 
multiplication of banking companies in both 
parts of the United Kingdom, an event by 
which many people have been much alarmed, 
instead of diminishing, increases the security 
of the public. It obliges all of them to be more 
circumspect in their conduct, and, by not ex- 
tending their currency beyond its due propor- 
tion to their cash, to guard themselves against 
those malicious runs which the rival ship of so 
many competitors is always ready to bring 
upon them. It restrains the circulation of each 
particular company within a narrower circle, 
and reduces their circulating notes to a smiiller 
number. By dividing the whole circulation 
into a greater number of parts, the failure of 
any one company, an accident which, in the 
course of things, must sometimes haf)pen, be- 
comes of less consequence to the public. This 
free competition, too, obliges all hankers to be 
more liberal in their dealings with their cus- 
tomers, lest their rivals should carry them 
away. In general, if any branch of trade, or 
any division of labour, be advantageous to 
the public, the freer and more general the 
competition, it will alwayif be the more so. 

CHAPTER III 

Of the Accumulation of Capital, or of Pro- 
ductive and Unproductive Labour 

There is one sort of labour which adds to 
the value of the subject upon which it is be- 
stowed: there is another which has no such 
effect. The former, as it produces a value, may 
be called productive; the latter, unproductive' 
labour. Thus the labour of a manufacturer 
adds, generally, to the value of the materials 
which he works upon, that of his own main- 
tenance, and of his master’s profit. The labour 
of a menial servant, on the contrary, adds to 
the value of nothing. Though the manufac- 
turer has his wages advanced to him by his 
master, he, in reality, costs him no cxi)ense, 

^ Some French authors of great learning and in- 
genuity have used those words in a different 
sense. In the last chapter of the fourth book I 
shall endeavour to show that their sense is an im- 
proper one. 
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the value of those wages being generally re- 
stored, together with a profit, in the improved 
value of the subject upon which his labour 
is bestowed. But the maintenance of a menial 
servant never is restored. A man grows rich 
by employing a multitude of manufacturers: 
he grows poor by maintaining a multitude of 
menial servants. The labour of the latter, how- 
ever, has its value, and deserves its reward as 
well as that of the former. But the labour 
of the manufacturer fixes and realizes itself in 
some particular subject or vendible commod- 
ity, which lasts for some time at least after 
that labour is past. It is, as it wxre, a c'crtain 
quantity of labour stocked and stored up to 
be employed, if necessary, upon some other 
occasion. That subject, or what is the same 
thing, the price of that subject, can after- 
wards, if necessary, put into motion a quan- 
tity of labour equal to that which had orig- 
inally produced it. The labour of the menial 
servant, on the contrary, does not fix or realize 
itself in any particular subject or vendible 
commodity. His services generally perish in 
the very instant of their performance, and 
seldom leave or value behind them 

for which an equal quantity of service could 
afterwards be procured. 

The labour of some of the most respectable 
orders in the society is. like that of menial 
servants, unproductive of any value, and docs 
not fix or realize itself in any permanent sub- 
ject; or vendible commodity, which endures 
after that Labour is past, ami for which an 
equal quantity of labour could afterwards he 
procured. The sovereign, for example, wdth all 
the officers both of justice and war who serve 
under him, the whole army and navy, are un- 
productive labourers. Tlicy arc the servants 
of the public, and are maintained by a part of 
the annual produce of the industry of other 
people. Their service, how honourable, how 
useful, or how necessary soever, produces 
nothing for which an equal quantity of service 
can afterwards be procured. The protection, 
security, and defence of the commonwealth, 
the effect of their labour this year will not pur- 
chase its protection, security, and defence for 
the year to come. In the same class must be 
ranked, some both of the gravest and most 
important, and .some of the most frivolous 
professions; cliurchmen, lawyers, physicians, 
men of letters of all kinds; players, buffoons, 
musicians, opera-singers, oi)era-daiicers, etc. 
The labour of the meanest of these has a cer- 
tain value, regulated by the very same prin- 
ciples which regulate that of every other .sort 
of labour; and that of the noblest and most 
u.seful, produces nothing which could after- 
wards purchcise or prcKure an ecpial (piantity 
of labour. Like the declamation of the actor, 
the harangue of the orator, or the tune of the 
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musician, the work of ail of them p>erishes in 
the very instant of its production. 

Both productive and unproductive labour- 
ers, and those who do not labour at all, are all 
equally maintained by the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country. This prod- 
uce, how great soever, can never be infinite, 
but must have certain limits. According, there- 
fore, as a smaller or greater proportion of it 
is in any one year employed in maintaining 
unproductive hands, the more in the one case 
and the less in the other will remain for the 
productive, and the next year’s produce will 
be greater or smaller accordingly; the whole 
annual produce, if we except the spontaneous 
productions of the earth, being the effect of 
productive labour. 

Though the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of every country is, no doubt, 
ultimately destined for supplying the con- 
sumption of its inhabitants, and for procuring 
a revenue to them, yet when it first comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of 
the productive labourers, it naturally divides 
itself into two parts. One of them, and fre- 
quently the largest, is, in the first place, de.s- 
tined for replacing a capital, or for renewing 
the provisions, materials, and finished work, 
which had been wdthdraw'n from a ca|)ital; 
the other for constituting a revenue either to 
the owner of this capital, as the profit of his 
stock, or to some other person, as the rent of 
his land. Thus, of the proiluce of land, one 
part replaces the capital of the farmer: the 
other pays his profit and the rent of the land- 
lord; and thus constitute^ a revenue both to 
the owner of this capital, a.s tlie profits of his 
stock; and to some other person, as the rent 
of hi.s land. Of the produce of a great manu- 
factory, in the same manner, one part, and 
that always the largest, replaces the capital 
of the undertaker of the work: the other pays 
his profit, and thus constitutes a revenue to 
the owmer of this capital. 

That part of the annual produce of the 
lainl and labour of any country which re- 
places a capital never is immediately em- 
ployed to maintain any but productive hands. 
It pays the wages of productive labour only. 
That which is immediately destined for con- 
stituting a revenue, either as profit or as 
rent, may maintain indifferently either pro- 
ductive or unproductive hands. 

Whatever part of his stock a man employs 
as a <*apital, he always expects is to be re- 
placed to him with a profit. He employs it, 
therefore, in maintaining productive hands 
only; and after having served in the function 
of a capital to him, it constitutes a revenue 
to them. Whenever he employs any part of it 
in maintaining unproductive hands of any 
kind, that part is, from that moment, with- 
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drawn from his capital, and placed in his 
stock reserved for immediate consumption. 

Unproductive labourers, and those who do 
not labour at all, are all maintained by reve- 
nue; either, first, by that part of the annual 
produce which is originally destined for con- 
stituting a revenue to some particular per- 
sons, either as the rent of land or as the 
profits of stock; or, secondly, by that part 
which, though originally destined for re- 
placing a capital and for maintaining produc- 
tive labourers only, yet when it comes into 
their hands whatever part of it is over and 
above their necessary subsistence may be em- 
ployed in maintaining indifferently either pro- 
ductive or unproductive hands. Thus, not only 
the great landlord or the rich merchant, but 
even the common workman, if his wages are 
considerable, may maintain a menial servant; 
or he may sometimes go to a play or a puppet- 
show, and so contribute his share towards 
maintaining one set of unproductive labour- 
ers; or he may pay some taxes, and thus help 
to maintain another set, more honourable 
and useful, indeed, but equally unproductiv’c. 
No part of the annual produce, however, 
which had been ori^nally destined to replace 
a capital, is ever directed tow^ards maintain- 
ing unproductive hands till after it has put 
into motion its full complement of productive 
labour, or all that it could put into motion in 
the way in which it was employed. The work- 
man must have earned his w^ages by work 
done before he can employ any jiart of them 
in this manner. That part, too, is generally 
but a small one. It is his spare revenue only, 
of which productive labourers have seldom 
a great deal. They generally have some, how’^- 
ever; and in the payment of faxes the great- 
ness of their number may compensate, in some 
measure, the sinallness of tlieir contribution. 
The rent of land and the profits of stex^k 
are everywhere, therefore, the principal sources 
from which unproductive hands derive their 
subsistence. These are the two sorts of rev- 
enue of which the owners have generally most 
to spare. They might both maintain indiffer- 
ently either productive or unproductive hands. 
They seem, however, to have some predilec- 
tion for the latter. The expense of a great 
lord feeds generally more idle than industrious 
people. The rich merchant, though witli his 
capita] he maintains industrious fieople only, 
yet by his expense, that is, by the employ- 
ment of his revenue, he feeds commonly the 
very same sort as the great lord. 

The proportion, therefore, between the pro- 
ductive and unproductive hands, depends very 
much in every country upon the proportion 
between that part of the annual produce, 
which, as soon as it comes either from the 
ground or from the hands of the productive 
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labourers, is destined for replacing a capita]» 
and that which is destined for constituting a 
revenue, either as rent or as profit. This pro- 
portion is very different in rich from what it 
is in poor countries. 

Thus, at present, in the opulent countries 
of Europe, a very large, frequently the largest 
portion of the produce of the land is destined 
for replacing the capital of the rich and 
independent farmer; the other for paying his 
profits and the rent of the landlord. But 
anciently, during the previdency of the feudal 
government, a very small portion of the prod- 
uce was sufficient to replace the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. It consisted commonly 
in a few wTetched cattle, maintained alto- 
gether by the spontaneous produce of uncul- 
tivated land, and which might, therefore, be 
considered as a part of that spontaneous 
produce. It generally, too, belonged to the 
landlord, and was by him advanced to the 
occupiers of the land. All the rest of the prod- 
uce properly belonged to him too, cither as 
rent for his land, or as profit upon this paltry 
capital. The occupiers of land were generally 
bondmen, whose persons and effects were 
equally his property. 'Fhose w^ho w'ere not 
bondmen were tenants at will, and though the 
rent which they paid was often nominally 
little more than a quit-rent, it really amount- 
ed to the whole produce of the land. Their 
lord could at all times command tlicir la- 
bour in |>eace and their service in war. Though 
they lived at a distance from lus house, they 
were equally dependent upon him as his re- 
tainers w’ho lived in it. But the wdiole prod- 
uce of the land undoubtedly belongs to him 
who can dispose of the labour and scrv ice 
of all those whom it maint<ains. In the prc'^nt 
state of Europe, the share of the landlord 
.seldom exceeds a third, sometimes not a 
fourth part of the whole produce of the land. 
The rent of land, how ever, in all the improved 
parts of the country, has been tripled and 
quadrupled since those ancient times, and 
this third or fourth part of the annual pro- 
duce is, it seems, three or four times greater 
than the whole had been l^efore. In the prog- 
ress of improvement, rent, thougji it increases 
in proportion to the extent, diminishes in 
proportion to the produce of the land. 

In the opulent countries of Buro])e, groat 
capitals are at present employed in trade and 
manufactures. In the ancient stete, the little 
trade that was stirring, and the few homely 
and coarse manufactures that w'ete carried on, 
required but very small capitals. These, how- 
ever, must have yielded very large profit. s. 
The rate of interest was nowhere lcs.s than 
ten per cent, and their profits must have been 
sufficient to afford this great interest. At pres- 
ent the rate of interest, in the improved parts 
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of Europe, is nowhere higher than six per 
cent, and in some of the most improved it is 
so low as four, three, and two per cent. 
Though that part of the revenue of the in- 
habitants which is derived from the profits 
of stock is always much greater in rich than 
in poor countries, it is because the stock is 
much greater: in proportion to the stock the 
profits are generally much less. 

That i)art of the annual produce, there- 
fore, which, as soon as it comes either from 
the pound or from the hands of the pro- 
ductive labourers, is destined for replacing 
a capital, is not only much greater in rich 
than in poor countries, but bears a much 
greater proportion to that which is imme- 
(iiately destined for constituting a revenue 
either as rent or as profit. The funds destined 
for the maintenance of productive labour are 
not only much greater in the former than in 
the latter, but bear a much greater proportion 
to those which, though they may be employed 
to maintain either productive or unproductive 
hands, have generally a predilection for the 
latter. 

The propoiliou between those different 
funds necessarily determines in every coun- 
try the general character of the inhabitants 
as to industry or idleness. We are more in- 
dustrious than our forefalher.s; because in the 
present times the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of industry are much greater in pro- 
portion to those which are likely to be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of idleness than 
they were two or three centuries ago. Our 
ancestors wx*re idle for want of a sufficient 
encouragement to industry. It is better, says 
the proverb, to play for nothing than to work 
for nothing. In mercantile and manufacturing 
towns, where the inferior ranks of people are 
chiefly maintained by the employment of 
capital, they are in general industrious, sober, 
and thriving; as in many English, and in 
most Dutch towns. In those towns which are 
principally supported by the constant or occa- 
sional residence of a court, and in which the 
inferior ranks of people are chiefly maintained 
by the spending of revenue, they are in gen- 
eral idle, dissolute, and poor; as at Rome, 
Versailles, Compi^gne, and Fontainebleu. If 
you except Rouen and Bordeaux, there is little 
trade or industry in any of the parliament 
towns of France; and the inferior ranks of 
people, being chiefly maintained by the ex- 
pense of the members of the courts of jus- 
tice, and of those who come to plead before 
them, are in general idle and poor. 'Fhc great 
trade of Rouen and Bordeaux seems to be 
altogether the effect of their situation. Rouen 
is necessarily the entrepot of almost all the 
goods which arc brought either from foreign 
countries, or from the maritime provinces of 


France, for the consumption of the great city 
of Paris. Bordeaux is in the same manner the 
entrepdt of the wines which grow upon the 
banks of the Garonne, and of the rivers which 
run into it, one of the richest wine countries 
in the world, and which seems to produce 
the wine Attest for exportation, or best suited 
to the taste of foreign nations. Such ad- 
vantageous situations necessarily attract a 
great capital by the great employment which 
they afford it; and the employment of this 
capital is the cause of the industry of those 
two cities. In the other parliament towns of 
France, very little more capital seems to be 
employed than what is neces.sary for supply- 
ing their own consumption; that is, little 
more than the smallest capital which can be 
employed in them. The same thing may be 
said of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna. Of those 
three cities, Paris is by far the most indus- 
trious; but Paris itself is the principal market 
of all the majiufactures established at Paris, 
and its own consumption is the principal ob- 
ject of all the trade which it carries on. l.«on- 
don, Lisbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, 
the only three cities in Europe which arc both 
the constant residence of a court, and can at 
the same time be considered as trading cities, 
or as cities which trade not only for their own 
consumption, but for that of other cities and 
countries. The situation of all the three is 
extremely advantageous, and naturally Ats 
them to be the entrepots of a great part of 
the goods destined for the consumption of 
distant places. In a city wdiere a great reve- 
nue is spent, to employ with advantage a 
capital for any other purpose than for sup- 
plying the consumption of that city is prob- 
ably more difRcult than in one in which the 
inferior ranks of people have no other main- 
tenance but w'hat they derive from the em- 
ployment of such a capital. The idlcne.ss of 
the greater part of the people who are main- 
tained by the expense of revenue corrupts, it 
is probable, the industry of those who ought 
to be maintained by the employment of capi- 
tal, and renders it less advantageous to em- 
ploy a capital there than in other places. 
There was little trade or industry in Edin- 
burgh before the union. When the Scotch 
Parliament was no longer to be assembled in 
it, when it ceased to l)c the necessary resi- 
dence of the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, it became a city of some trade and 
industry. It still continues, however, to be 
the residence of the principal courts of jus- 
tice in Scotland, of the Boards of Customs 
and Excise, etc. A considerable revenue, 
therefore, still continues to be spent in it. 
In trade and industry it is much inferior to 
Glasgow, of which the inhabitants are chiefly 
maintained by the employment of capital. 
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The inhabitants of a large village, it has 
sometimes been observed, after having made 
considerable progress in manufactures, have 
become idle and poor in consequence of a 
great lord having taken up his residence in 
their neighbourhood. 

The proportion between capital and reve- 
nue, therefore, seems everywhere to regulate 
the proportion between industry and idle- 
ness. Wherever capital predominates, industry 
prevails: wherever revenue, idleness. Every 
increase or diminution of capital, therefore, 
naturally tends to increase or diminish the 
real quantity of industry, the number of 
productive hands, and consequently the ex- 
changeable value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country, the real 
wealth and revenue of all its inhabitants. 

Capitals are increased by parsimony, and 
diminished by prodigality and misconduct. 

Whatever a person saves from his reve- 
nue he adds to his capital, and either em- 
ploys it himself in maintaining an additional 
number of productive hands, or enables some 
other person to do so, by lending it to him 
for an interest, that is, for a share of the 
profits. As the capital of an individual can 
be increased only by what he saves from his 
annual revenue or his annual gains, so the 
capital of a society, which is the same with 
that of all the individuals who compose it, 
can be increased only in the same manner. 

Parsimony, and not industry, is the im- 
mediate c^use of the increase of capital. In- 
dustry, indeed, provides the subject which 
parsimony accumulates. But whatever indus- 
try might acquire, if parsimoqy did not save 
and store up, the capital would never be the 
greater. 

Parsimony, by increasing the fund which is 
destined for the maintenance of productive 
hands, tends to increase the number of those 
hands whose labour adds to the value of the 
subject upon which it is bestowed. It tends, 
therefore, to increase the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the country. It puts into motion an addi- 
tional quantity of industry, which gives an 
additional value to the annual produce. 

What is annually saved is as regularly con- 
sumed as what is annually spent, and nearly 
in the same time too; but it is consumed by 
a different set of people. That portion of his 
revenue which a rich man annually spends 
is in most cases consumed by idle gue.sts and 
menial servants, who leave nothing behind 
them in return for their consumption. That 
portion which he annually saves, as for the 
sake of the profit it is immediately employed 
as a capital, is consumed in the same manner, 
and nearly in the same time too, but by a 
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different set of people, by labourers, manufac- 
turers, and artificers, who reproduce with a 
profit the value of their annual consumption. 
His revenue, we shall suppose, is paid him in 
money. Had he spent the whole, the food, 
clothing, and lodging, which the whole could 
have purchased, would have been distributed 
among the former set of people. By saving a 
part of it, as that part is for the sake of the 
profit immediately employed as a capital 
either by himself or by some other person, 
the food, clothing, and lodging, which may 
be purchased with it, are necessarily reserved 
for the latter. The consumption is the same, 
but the consumers are different. 

By what a frugal man annually saves, he 
not only affords maintenance to an additional 
number of proiluctive hands, for that or the 
ensuing year, but, like the founder of a public 
workhouse, he establishes as it were a per- 
petual fund for the maintenance of an equal 
number in all times to come. The perpetual 
allotment and destination of this fund, in- 
deed, is not always guarded by any positive 
law, by any trust-right or deed of mortmain. 
It is always guarded, however, by a very pow- 
erful principle, the plain .and evident interest 
of every individual to whom any share of it 
shall ever belong. No part of it can ever after- 
wards be employed to maintain any but pro- 
ductive hands without an evident loss to the 
person who thus perverts it from its proyx^r 
de.stination. 

The prodigal perverts it in tins manner. By 
not confining his expense within his income, 
he encroaches upon his capital. Like him who 
perverts the revenues of some pious founda- 
tion to profane purposes, he pays the wages 
of idleness with those funds which the fru- 
gality of his forefathers had, as it were, con- 
secrated to the maintenance of industry. By 
diminishing the funds destined for the em- 
ployment of productive labour, he necessarily 
diminishes, so far as it depends upon him, 
the quantity of that labour which adds a 
value to the subject upon which it is be- 
stow'ed, and, consequently, the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the 
whole country, the real wealth and revenue 
of its inhabitants. If the prodigality of some 
was not compensated by the frugality of 
others, the conduct of every prodigal, by 
feeding the idle with the bread of the indu.s- 
trious, tends not only to beggar himself, but 
to impoverish his country. 

Though the expense of the prodigal should 
be altogether in home-made, and no part of 
it in foreign commodities, its effect upon the 
productive funds of the society would still be 
the &'ame. Every year there would still ])e a 
certain quantity of food and clothing, which 
ought to have maintained productive, em- 
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ployed in maintaining unproductive hands. 
Every year, therefore, there would still be 
some diminution in what would otherwise 
have been the value of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country. 

This expense, it may be said indeed, not 
being in foreign goods, and not occasioning 
any exportation of gold and silver, the same 
cluantity of money would remain in the coun- 
try as before. But if the quantity of food and 
clothing, which were thus consumed by un- 
firoductive, had l^een distributed among pro- 
ductive hands, they would have reproduced, 
together with a profit, the full value of their 
consumption. The same quantity of money 
would in this case equally have remained in 
the country, and there would besides have 
been a reproduction of an equal value of 
consumable goods. There would have been 
two values instead of one. 

The same quantity of money, besides, can- 
not long remain in any country in which the 
value of the annual produce dimini.shes. The 
.sole use of money is to circulate consumable 
goods. By means of it, provisions, materials, 
and finished woiV nre bought and sold, and 
distributed to their proper consumers. The 
<]uantity of money, therefore, which can be 
annually employed in any country must be 
determined by the value of the consumable 
goods annually circulated within it. These 
must con.sist either in the immediate produce 
of the land and labour of the country itself, 
or in something which had been purchased 
with some part of that proiluce. Their value, 
therefore, must diminish as the value of that 
produce diminishes, and along with it the 
quantity of money which can be employed 
in circulating them. But the money which by 
this annual diminution of produce is annually 
thrown out of domestic circulation will not 
be allowed to lie idle. The interest of who- 
ever posses.ses it requires that it should be 
employed. But having no employment at 
home, it will, in spile of all laws and prohi- 
bitions, be sent abroad, and employed in pur- 
chasing consumable goods which may be of 
some use at home. Its annual exportation wdll 
in this manner continue for some time to add 
something to the annual consumption of the 
country beyond the value of its own annual 
•produce. What in the days of its prosperity 
had been saved from that annual produce, 
and employed in purchasing gold and silver, 
will contribute for some little time to sup- 
port its consumption in adversity. The ex- 
portation of gold and silver is, in this ease, 
not the cause, but the effect of its declension, 
and may even, for some little time, alleviate 
the mi.sery of that declension. 

The quantity of money, on the contrary, 
must in every country naturally increase as 


the value of the annual produce increases. 
The value of the consumable goods annually 
circulated within the society being greater 
will require a greater quantity of money to 
circulate them. A part of the increa.scd prod- 
uce, therefore, will naturally be employed in 
purchasing, wherever it is to be had, the addi- 
tional quantity of gold and silver necessary 
for circulating the rest. The increa.se of those 
metals will in this case be the effect, not the 
cause, of the public prosperity. Gold and sil- 
ver are purchased everywhere in the same 
manner. The food, clothing, and lodging, the 
revenue and maintenance of all those who.se 
labour or stock is employed in bringing them 
from the mine to the market, is the price 
paid for them in Peru as well as in England. 
The country which has this price to pay will 
never be long without the quantity of tho.se 
metals which it has occasion for; and no coun- 
try will ever long retain a quantity which it 
has no occasion for. 

Whatever, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and revenue of a country to con- 
sist in, whether in the value of the annual 
produce of its land and labour, as plain reason 
seems to dictate: or in the quantity of the 
precious metals which circulate within it, as 
vulgar prejudices suppose; in either view of 
the matter, every prodigal appears to be a 
public enemy, and every frugal man a public 
benefactor. 

The effects of misconduct are often the 
same as those of prodigality. Every injudi- 
cious and unsucce.ssful project in agriculture, 
mines, fisheries, trade, or manufactures, tends 
in the .same manner to diminish the funds 
destined for the maintenance of productive 
labour. In every .such project, though the 
capital is consumed by productive hands only, 
yet, as by the injudicious manner in which 
they are employecl they do not reproduce the 
full value of their con.sumption, there must 
always be .some diminution in what would 
otherwise have been the productive funds of 
the .society. 

It can .seldom happen, indeed, that the cir- 
cumstances of a great nation can be much 
affected either by the prodigality or miscon- 
duct of individuals; the profu.sion or impru- 
dence of some being always more than com- 
pensated by the frugality and good conduct 
of others. 

With regard to profusion, the principle which 
prompts to expen.se is the passion for pre.sent 
enjoyment: which, though sometimes violent 
and very difficult to be restrained, is in general 
only momentary and occasional. But the prin- 
ciple which prompts to save is the desire of 
bettering our condition, a desire which, though 
generally calm and di.spa.ssionate, comes with 
us from the womb, and never leaves us till wo 
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go into the grave. In the whole interval which 
separates those two moments, there is scarce 
perhaps a single instant in which any man is 
so perfectly and completely satisfied with his 
situation as to be without any wish of altera- 
tion or improvement of any kind. An augmen- 
tation of fortune is the means by which the 
greater part of men propose and wish to better 
their condition. It is the means the most vulgar 
and the most obvious; and the most likely 
way of augmenting their fortune is to save 
and accumulate some part of what they ac- 
quire, either regularly and annually, or upon 
some extraordinary occasions. Though the 
principle of expense, therefore, prevails in al- 
most all men upon some occasions, and in 
some men upon almost all occasions, yet in 
the greater part of men« taking the whole 
course of their life at an average, the principle 
of frugality seems not only to predominate, 
but to predominate very greatly. 

With regard to misconduct, the number of 
prudent and successful undertakings is every- 
where much greater than that of injudicious 
and unsuccessful ones. After all our com- 
plaints of the frequency of bankruptcies, the 
unhappy men who fall into this misfortune 
make but a very small part of the whole 
number engaged in trade, and all other sorts 
of business; not much more perhaps than one 
in a thousand. Bankruptcy is perhaps the 
greatest and most humiliating calamity which 
can befall an innocent man. The greater part 
of men, therefore, are sufficiently careful to 
avoid it. Some, indeed, do not avoid it; as 
some do not avoid the gallows. 

Great nations are never impoverished by 
private, though they sometinfbs are by public 
prodigality and mi.sconduct. The whole, or 
almost the whole public revenue, is in most 
countries employed in maintaining unproduc- 
tive hands. Such are the people who compose 
a numerous and splendid court, a great eccle- 
siastical establishment, great fleets and armies, 
who in time of peace produce nothing, and 
in time of war acquire nothing which can 
compen.satc the expense of maintaining them, 
even while the war lasts. Such people, as they 
themselves produce nothing, are all main- 
tained by the produce of other men’s labour. 
When multiplied, therefore, to an unnecessary 
number, they may in a particular year con- 
sume so great a share of this produce, as not 
to leave a sufficiency for maintaining the 
productive labourers, who should repr<^uce 
it next year. The next year’s produce, there- 
fore, will be less than that of the foregoing, 
and if the same disorder should continue, that 
of the third year will be still less than that 
of the second. Tho.se unproductive hands, who 
should be maintained by a part only of the 
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spare revenue of the people, may consume so 
great a share of their whole revenue, and 
thereby oblige so great a number to encroach 
upon their capitals, upon the funds destined 
for the maintenance of productive labour, 
that all the frugality and good conduct of in- 
dividuals may not be able to compensate the 
waste and degradation of produce occasioned 
by this violent and forced encroachment. 

This frugality and good conduct, however, 
is upon most occasions, it appears from ex- 
perience, sufficient to compensate, not only 
the private prodigality and misconduct of 
individuals, but the public extravagance of 
government. The uniform, constant, and un- 
interrupted effort of every man to l)ctter his 
condition, the principle from which public 
and national, as well as private opulence is 
originally derived, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the natural progress of 
things towards improvement, in spite both of 
the extravagance of government and of the 
greatest errors of administration. Like the 
unknown principle of animal life, it frequently 
restores health and vigour to the constitution, 
in spite, not only of the disease, but of the 
absurd prescriptions of the doctor. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of any nation can be increased in its value 
by no other means but by increasing either 
the number of its productive labourers, or 
the productive powers of those Labourers who 
had before been employed. The number of 
its productive labourers, it ia. evident, can 
never be much increased, but in consequence 
of an increase of capital, or of the funds 
destined for maintaining them. The produc- 
tive powers of the same number of labourers 
cannot be increased, but in consequence ei- 
ther of some addition and improvement to 
those inaehines and instruments which facili- 
tate and abridge labour; or of a more pro])cr 
division and distribution of employment. In 
either case an additional capital is almost 
always required. It is by means of an addi- 
tional capital only that the undertaker of any 
work can either provide his workmen with 
better machinery or make a more proper dis- 
tribution of employment among them. When 
the work to be done con.sists of a number of 
parts, to keep every man constafitly employed 
in one way requires a much ^eater capital 
than where every man is ocaasionally em- 
ployed in every different part of the work. 
When we compare, therefore, the state of a 
nation at two different periods, end find, that 
the annual produce of its land. and labour is 
evidently greater at the latter than at the 
former, that its lands are better cultivated, 
its manufactures more numerous and more 
flourbhing, and its trade more extensive, wc 
may be assured that its capital must have 
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increased during the interval between those 
two periods, and that more must have been 
added to it by the good conduct of some 
than had been taken from it either by the 
private misconduct of others or by the public 
extravagance of government. But wc shall 
fmd this to have been the case of almost all 
nations, in all tolerably quiet and peaceable 
times, even of those who have not enjoyed 
the most prudent and parsimonious govern- 
ments. To form a right judgment of it, in- 
deed, we must compare the state of the coun- 
try at periods somewhat distant from one 
another. The progress is frequently so gradual 
that, at near periods, the improvement is not 
only not sensible, but from the declension ei- 
ther of certain branches of inclustry, or of 
certain districts of the country, things which 
sometimes happen though the country in gen- 
eral be in great prosperity, there frequently 
arises a suspicion tliat the riches and indus- 
try of the whole are <lecaying. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of England, for example, is certainly much 
greater than it was, a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, at ‘ toration of Charles II. 

Though, at present, few people, I believe, 
doubt of this, yet during this period, five 
>ears have seldom passed away in \Nhich 
^ome book or pamplilet has not been pub- 
lishetl, written, too, with such abilities as to 
gain some authority with the public, and pre- 
icnding to demonstrate that the wealth of 
the nation was fast declining, that the coun- 
try was depopulated, agriculture neglected, 
manufactures decaying, and trade undone. 
Nor have these publication.s been all party 
parnplilets, the wretched offspring of false- 
hood and venality. Many of them have l)een 
written by very candid and very intelligent 
people, who wrote nothing but what they be- 
lieved, and for no other reason but because 
they believed it. 

The annual produce of the land and labour 
of England, again, was certainly much greater 
at the Restoration, than we can suppose it 
to have been about an hundred years before, 
at the accession of Elizabeth. At this period, 
too, we have all reason to believe, the country 
was much more advanced in improvement 
than it had been about a century before, to- 
'wards the close of the dissensions bet\veen the 
houses of York and Lancaster. Even then it 
was, probably, in a better condition than it 
had been at the Norman Conquest, and at 
the Norman Conquest than during the con- 
fusion of the Saxon Heptarchy. Even at this 
early period, it was, certainly a more im- 
proved country than at the invasion of Julius 
Caesar, when its inhabitants were nearly in 
the same state with the savages in North 
America. 
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In each of those periods, however, there 
was not only much private and public pro- 
fusion, many exj^nsive and unnecessary 
wars, great ^rversion of the annual produce 
from maintaining productive to maintain un- 
productive hands: but sometimes, in the con- 
fusion of civil discord, such absolute waste 
and destruction of stock, as might be sup- 
posed, not only to retard, as it certainly did, 
the natural accumulation of riches, but to 
have left the country, at the end of the period, 
poorer than at the beginning. Thus, in the 
happiest and most fortunate period of them 
all, that which has passed since the Restora- 
tion, how many disorders and misfortunes 
have occurred, which, could they have been 
foreseen, not only the impoverishment, but 
the total ruin of the country would have 
been expcf‘ted from them? The fire and the 
plague of London, the two Dutch wars, the 
disorders of the Revolution, the war in Ire- 
land, the four expensive French wars of 1688, 
1702, 1712, and 1756, together with the two 
rebelUons of 1715 and 1715 In the cour.se of 
the four French wars, the nation has con- 
tracted more than a hundrecl and forty-live 
millions of debt, over and above all the other 
extraordinary annual evjiense which they oc- 
casioned, so that the whole cannot be com- 
puted at less than two hundred millions. So 
great a share of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country has, sin^e the 
Revolution, been employed upon different oc- 
casions in maintaining an extraordinary num- 
ber of unproductive hands. But had not those 
wars given this particular direction to so large 
a capital, the greater part of it would nat- 
urally have been employed in maintaining 
productive hands, whose labour would have 
replaced, with a profit, the whole value of 
their consumption. The value of the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country 
would have been considerably increased by it 
every year, and every year's increase would 
have augumented still more that of the fol- 
lowing year. More houses would have been 
built, more lands would have been improved, 
and those which had been improved before 
would have been better cultivated, more man- 
ufactures would have been established, and 
those which had been established before would 
have been more extended; and to w’hat height 
the real wealth and revenue of the country 
might, by this time, have been raised, it is 
not perhaps very easy even to imagine. 

But though the profusion of government 
must, undoubtedly, have retarded the natural 
progress of England towards wealth and im- 
provement, it has not been able to stop it. 
The annual produce of its land and labour 
is, undoubtedly, much greater at present than 
it was either at the Restoration or at the 
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Revolution. The capital, therefore, annually 
employed in cultivating this land, and in 
maintaining this labour, must likewise be 
much greater. In the midst of all the exac- 
tions of government, this capital has been si- 
lently and gradually accumulated by the pri- 
vate frugality and good conduct of individ- 
uals, by their universal, continual, and unin- 
terrupted effort to better their own condition. 
It is this effort, protected by law and al- 
lowed by liberty to exert itself in the manner 
that is most advantageous, which has main- 
tained the progress of England towards opu- 
lence and improvement in almost all former 
times, and which, it is to be hoped, will do 
so in all future times. England, however, as 
it has never been blessed with a very parsi- 
monious government, so parsimony has at no 
time been the characteristical virtue of its in- 
habitants. It is the highest impertinence and 
presumption, therefore, in kings and ministers, 
to pretend to watch over the economy of pri- 
vate people, and to restrain their expense, 
either by sumptuary laws, or by prohibiting 
the importation of foreign luxuries. They are 
themselves always, and without any excep- 
tion, the greatest spendthrifts in the society. 
Let them look well after their own expense, 
and they may safely trust private people 
with theirs If their own extravagance does 
not ruin the state, that of their subjects 
never will. 

As frugality increases and prodigality di- 
minishes the public capital, so the conduct of 
those whose expense just equals their revenue, 
without either accumulating or encroaching, 
neither increases nor diminishes it. Some 
modes of expense, however, seem to contribute 
more to the growth of public opulence than 
others. 

The revenue of an individual may be spent 
either in things which are consumed imme- 
diately, and in which one day’s expense can 
neither alleviate nor support that of another, 
or it may be spent in things more durable, 
which can therefore be accumulated, and in 
which every day’s expense may, as he chooses, 
either alleviate or support and heighten the 
effect of that of the following day. A man of 
fortune, for example, may cither spend his 
revenue in a profuse and sumptuous table, 
and in maintaining a great number of menial 
servants, and a multitude of dogs and horses; 
or contenting himself with a frugal table and 
few attendants, he may lay out the greater 
part of it in adorning his house or his country 
villa, in useful or ornamental buildings, in 
useful or ornamental furniture, in collecting 
b^ks, statues, pictures; or in things more 
frivolous, jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets 
of different kinds; or, what is most trifling 
of all, in amassing a great wardrobe of fine 
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clothes, like the favourite and minister of a 
great prince who died a few years ago. Were 
two men of equal fortune to spend their reve- 
nue, the one chiefly in the one way, the other 
in the other, the magnificence of the person 
whose expense had been chiefly in durable 
commodities, would be continually increasing, 
every day’s expense contributing something 
to support and heighten the effect of that of 
the following day: that of the other, on the 
contrary, would be no greater at the end of 
the period than at the beginning. The former, 
too, would, at the end of the period, be the 
richer man of the two. He would have a stock 
of goods of some kind or other, which, though 
it might not be worth all that it cost, would 
always be worth something. No trace or ves- 
tige of the expense of the latter would re- 
main, and the effects of ten or twenty years 
profusion would be as completely annihilated 
as if they had never existed. 

As the one mode of expense is more favour- 
able than the other to the opulence of an in- 
dividual, so is it likewise to that of a nation. 
The houses, the furniture, the clothing of the 
rich, in a little time, become useful to the 
inferior and middling ranks of people. They 
are able to purchase them when their su- 
periors grow weary of them, and the general 
accommodation of the whole people is thus 
gradually improved, when this mode of ex- 
pense becomes universal among men of for- 
tune. In countries which have long been rich, 
you will frequently find the iil^rior ranks of 
people in possession both of houses and fur- 
niture perfectly good and entire, but of which 
neither the one could have been built, nor 
the other have been made for their use. What 
was formerly a seat of the family of Seymour 
is now an inn upon the Bath road. The mar- 
riage-bed of James the First of Great Britain, 
which his queen brought with her from Den- 
mark as a present fit for a sovereign to make 
to a sovereign, was, a few years ago, the orna- 
ment of an alehouse at Dunfermline. In some 
ancient cities, which either have been long 
stationary, or have gone somewhat to decay, 
you will sometimes scarce find a single house 
which could have been built fpr its present 
inhabitants. If you go into those houses 
too, you will frequently find many excellent, 
though antiquated pieces of furniture, which 
are still very fit for use, and which could as 
little have been made for them. Noble palaces, 
magnificent villas, great collections of books, 
statues, pictures and other curiosities, are 
frequently both an ornament and an honour, 
not only to the neighbourhood, but to the 
whole country to which they belong. Ver- 
sailles is an ornament and an honour to 
Fran%*e, Stowe and Wilton to England. Italy 
still continues to command some sort of ven- 
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eration by the number of monuments of this 
kind wliich it possesses, though the wealth 
which produced them has decayed, and though 
the genius which planned them seems to be 
extinguished, perhaps from not having the 
same employment. 

The expense too, which is laid out in du- 
rable commodities, is favourable, not only to 
accumulation, but to frugality If a person 
should at any time exceed in it, he can easily 
reform without exposing himself to the cen- 
sure of the public To reduce very much the 
number of his servants, to reform his table 
from great profusion to great frugality, to lay 
down his equipage after he has once set it up, 
are changes which cannot escape the observa- 
tion of his neighbours, and ^hich arc sup- 
posed to imply some acknowledgment of pre- 
ceding bad conduct Few, therefore, of those 
who have once been so unfortunate as to 
launch out too far into this sort of cxiiense, 
have afterwards the courage to reform, till 
ruin and bankruptcy oblige them. But if a 
person has, at any time, been at too great 
an expense in building, in furniture, in books 
or pictures, no iniprmlcnce can be inferred 
from his changing his conduct These are 
things in which further expense is frequently 
rendered unnecessary by former expense, and 
when a person stops short, he appears to do 
so, not because he has exceeded his fortune, 
but because he has satisfied his fancy 

The expense, besides, that is laid out in 
durable commodities gives maintenance, com- 
monly, to a greater number of people than 
that which is employed in the most profuse 
hospitality Of two or three hundredweight of 
provisions, which may sometimes be served 
up at a great festival, one half, perhaps, is 
thrown to the dunghill, and there is alwavs 
a great deal wasted and abused But if the 
expense of this entertainment had been em- 
ployed in setting to work masons, carpenters, 
upholsterers, mechanics, etc, a quantity of 
provisions, of equal value, would have been 
distributed among a still greater number of 
people who would have bought them in pen- 
nyworths and pound weights, and not have 
lost or thrown away a single ounce of them 
In the one way, besides, this expense main- 
tains productive, in the other unproductive 
hands In the one way, therefore, it increases, 
in the other, it docs not increase, the ex- 
changeable value of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the country 

I would not, however, by all this be under- 
stood to mean that the one species of ex- 
pense always betokens a more I liberal or gen- 
erous spirit than the other When a man of 
fortune spends his revenue chiefly in hospital- 
ity, he shares the greater part of it with his 
friends and companions; but when he em- 
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ploys it in purchasing such durable commodi- 
ties, he often spends the whole upon his own 
person, and gives nothing to anybody with- 
out an equivalent The latter species of ex- 
pense, therefore, especially when directed to- 
wards frivolous objects, the little ornaments 
of dress and furniture, jewels, trinkets, gew- 
gaws, frequently indicates, not only a trifl- 
ing, but a base and selfish disposition All 
that I mean is, that the one sort of expense, 
as it always occasions some accumulation of 
valuable commodities, as it is more favour- 
able to private frugality, and, consequently, 
to the increase of the public capital, and as 
it maintains productive, rather than unpro- 
ductive hands, conduces more than the other 
to the growth of public opulence. 

CHAPTER IV 
0/ Stock Lent at Interest 

Thl stock which is lent at interest is al- 
w’ays considered as a capital by the lender 
He expects that in due time it is to be restored 
to him, and that in the meantime the bor- 
row'cr is to pay him a certain annual rent for 
the use of it The borrower may use it either 
as a capital, or as a stock reserved for imme- 
diate consumption If he uses it as a capital, 
he employs it in the maintenance of produc- 
tive labourers, who reproduce the value with 
a profit He can, in this case, both restore 
the capita] and pay the interest without alien- 
ating or encroaching upon any other source of 
revenue If he uses it as a stock reserved for 
immediate consumption, he acts the part of a 
prodigal, and dissipates in the maintenance of 
the idle w hat was destined for the support of 
the industrious He can, in this case, neither 
restore the capital nor pay the interest writh- 
out either alienating or encroaching upon 
some other source of revenue, such as the 
property or the rent of land 

The stock which is lent at interest is, no 
doubt, occasionally employed in both these 
wa> s, but in the former much more frequent- 
ly than in the latter The man who borrow^s 
in order to spend will soon be ruined, and he 
who lends to him will generally hav^e occasion 
to rei>ent of his folly To borrow or to lend 
for such a purpose, therefore, is in all cases, 
where gross usury is out of the question, con- 
trary to the interest of both parties; and 
though it no doubt happens sometimes that 
people do both the one and the other; yet, 
from the regard that all men have for their 
owui interest, we may be assured that it can- 
not happen so very frequently as w^e are 
sometimes apt to imagine. Ask any rich man 
of common prudence to which of the two sorts 
of people he has lent the greater part of his 
stock, to those who, he thinks, will employ it 
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profitably, or to those who will spend it idly, 
and he will laugh at you for proposing the 
question. Even among borrowers, therefore, 
not the people in the world most famous for 
frugality, the number of the frugal and indu.v 
trious surpasses considerably that of the prodi- 
gal and idle. 

The only people to whom stock is common- 
ly lent, without their being expected to make 
any very profitable use of it, are country gen- 
tlemen who borrow upon mortgage. Even they 
scarce ever borrow merely to spend. What 
they borrow, one may say, is commonly spent 
before they borrow it. TTiey have generally 
consumed so great a quantity of goods, ad- 
vanced to them upon credit by shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, that they find it necessary 
to borrow at interest in order to pay the debt. 
The capital borrowed replaces the capitals of 
those shopkeepers and tradesmen, which the 
country gentlemen could not have replaced 
from the rents of their estates. It is not prop- 
erly borrowed in order to be spent, but in order 
to replace a capital which had been spent 
before. 

Almost all loans at interest are made in 
money, either of paper, or of gold and silver. 
But what the borrower really wants, and what 
the lender really supplies him with, is not the 
money, but the money’s worth, or the goods 
w’hich it can purchase. If he wants it as a 
stock for immediate consumption, it is tho^e 
goods only which he can place in that stock. 

If he wants it as a capital for employing in- 
dustry, it is from those goods only that the 
industrious can be fiirni.shed with the tools, 
materials, and maintenance necessary for car- 
rying on their work. By means of the loan, 
the lender, as it were, assigns to the bor- 
rower his right to a certain portion of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of 
the country to be employed as the borrower 
pleases. 

The quantity of stock, therefore, or, as it 
is commonly expressed, of money which can 
be lent at interest in any country, is not 
regulated by the value of the money, whether 
paper or coin, which serves as the instrument 
of the different loans made in that country, 
but by the value of that part of the annual 
produce which, as soon as it comes ^either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is destined not only for 
replacing a capital, but such a capital as the 
owner does not care to be at the trouble of 
employing himself. As such capitals are com- 
monly lent out and paid back in money, they 
constitute what is called the monied inter- 
est. It is distinct,, not only from the landed, 
but from the trading and manufacturing in- 
terests, as in these last the owners themselves 
employ their own capitals. Even in the monied 
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interest, however, the money is, as it were, 
but the deed of assignment, which conveys 
from one hand to another those capitals which 
the owners do not care to employ themselves. 
Those capitals may be greater in almost any 
proportion than the amount of the money 
which serves as the instrument of their con- 
veyance; the same pieces of money successively 
serving for many different loans, as well as 
for many different purchases. A, for example, 
lends to W a thousand pounds, with which 
W immediately purchases of B a thousand 
pounds’ worth of goods. B having no occa- 
sion for the money himself, lends the identical 
pieces to X, with which X immediately pur- 
chases of C another thousand pounds’ worth 
of goods. C in the same manner, and for 
the same reason, lends them to Y, who again 
purchases goods with them of D. In this man- 
ner the same pieces, either of coin or paper, 
may in the cour‘!e of a few days, serve as 
the instrument of three different loans, and 
of three different purchases, each of which is, 
in value, eciual to the whole amount of those 
pieces. What the three monied men A, B, and 
C assign to the three borrowers, W, X, Y, is 
the power of making those purchases. In this 
power consist both the value and the use of the 
loans. The stock lent by the three monied men 
is equal to tlie value of the goods which can be 
purchased with it, and is three times greater 
than that of the money with which the pur- 
cha.ses are made. Those loans however, may 
be all perfectly well .secured, tlie goods pur- 
chased by the diffcrenl debtors being so em- 
ployed as, in due time, to bring Imck, with a 
profit, an equal value cither of coin or of 
paper. And as the same pieces of money can 
thus serve as the instrument of different loans 
to three, or for the same reason, to thirty 
times their value, so they may likewise succes- 
sively serve as the instrument of repayment. 

A capital lent at interest may, in this man- 
ner, be con.sidered as an assignment from the 
lender to the borrowers of a certain consider- 
able portion of the annual produce; upon con- 
dition that the borrower in return .shall, dur- 
ing the continuance of the lo^n, annually 
assign to the lender a smaller portion, called 
the interest; and at the end of it a portion 
equally considerable with that wtiich had orig- 
inally been assigned to him, called the re- 
payment. Though money, cither coin or paper, 
serves generally as the deed Of assignment 
both to the smaller and to the more consider- 
able portion, it is itself altogether different 
from what is assigned by it. 

In proportion as that share of the annual 
produce which, as soon as it comes either 
from the ground, or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is destined for replacing 
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a capital, increases in any country, what is 
called the monied interest naturally increases 
with it The increase of those particular cap 
itals from which the owners wish to derive a 
revenue, without being at the trouble of em 
ploying them themselves, naturally accom 
panies the general increase of capitals, or, in 
other words, as stock increases, the quantity 
of stock to be lent at interest grows gradually 
greater and greater 

As the quantity of stock to be lent at in 
terost increases, the interest, or the price 
which must be paid for the use of that stock, 
necessarily diminishes, not only from those 
gemial causes which make the market price 
ot things commonly dimmish as their quantity 
increases but from othci causes which are pe 
culiar to this particular case As capitals in 
( rcasc in any country , the profits whic h can be 
made by employing them necessarily dimmish 
It bccomts giaduully more and more difhcult 
to find within the country a proh tabic method 
of emploving any new capital Ihere arises m 
conscfjuence a competition between diffeient 
ca])it ils the own of one endeavouring to 
get possession of that employment which is 
occupied by another But upon most occa 
sions he can hope to jostle that other out of 
this emploMuent by no other means but by 
dealing upon more reasonable terms He must 
not only sell what he deals in somewhat cheap 
er but in order to get it to sell he must some 
times, too, buy it dearer The demand for pro 
ductivc labour by the increase of the funds 
which ire destined for maintaining it, grows 
eveiy clay gi eater and greater Labourers 
easily hml employment, but the owners of 
capitals find it ihfhcult to get labourers to em- 
ploy Iheir competition raises the wages of 
labour and sinks the profits of stock But 
when the piofits which can be made by the 
use of a capital are m this manner diminished, 
as it were, at both ends the price whu h can be 
paid for the use of it, that is, the rate of m 
terest, must necessarily be diminished with 
them 

Mr Locke, IMr Law, and Mr Montesquieu, 
as well as many other writers, seem to have 
imagined that the increase of the quantity of 
gold and silver, in consequence of the discov- 
ery of the Spanish West Indies, was the real 
cause of the loweiing of the rate of interest 
through the greater part of Euroi>e Those 
metals, they say, having become of less value 
themselves, the use of any particular portion 
of ^hem necessarily became of less value too, 
and consequently the price which could lie 
paid for it This notion, which at fiist sight 
seems plausible, has been so fully exposed by 
Mr Hume that it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say anything more about it The following 
very short and plain argument, however, may 
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serve to explain more distinctly the fallacy 
which seems to have misled those gentlemen 
Before the discovery of the Spanish West 
Indies, ten per cent seems to have been the 
common rate of interest through the greater 
part ot Europe It has since that time m dif- 
ferent countries sunk to six, five, four, and 
three per cent Let us suppose that m every 
particular country the value of silver has sunk 
precisely in the same proportion as the rate of 
interest and that m those countries, for ex- 
ample where interest has been reduced from 
ten to five per cent, the same quantity of sil 
ver can now purchase just half the quantity 
of goods which it could have piirchascrl before 
This supposition will not I lielieve, be found 
anyw here agreeable to the truth, but it is the 
most ta vourable to the opinion which we arc 
going to examine and even upon this suppo- 
sition it IS utterly impossible that the lower- 
ing of the value of siK er could ha\ e the small- 
est tendency to^wer the rate of interest If a 
hundred pounds are m those eountries now of 
no more value than fifty pounds were then, 
ten pounds must now lie of no more value 
than five pounds were then Whatever were 
the causes which lowered the value of the 
capital the same must necessarilv have low- 
ered that of the interest, and exactly in Uie 
same jiroportion The proportion between the 
value of the capital and that of the interest 
must have remained the same though the 
rate had been altered By altering the rate, on 
the contrary, the proportion between those 
two values is necessarily altered If a hundred 
pounds now are worth no more than fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be worth no 
more than two pounds ten shillings were then 
Bj reducing the rate of interest therefore, 
fiom ten to five per cent, we give for the use 
of a capital, which is supposed to be equal 
to one half of its former value an interest 
which is equal to one fourth only of the value 
of the former interest 

\ny increase m the quantit> of silver while 
that of the commodities c irculated b> means 
of it remained the same could have no other 
effect than to diminish the value of that metal 
The nominal value of all sorts of goods w ould 
be greater but their real value would be pre 
cisely the same as before They would lx* ex 
changed for a greater number of pieces of 
silver but the quantity of labour which thev 
could command, the number of people whom 
the> could maintain and employ would be 
prcf iscl> the same The capital of the country 
would be the same, though a gi eater number 
of pieces might be requisite for convening any 
equal portion of it from one hand to another 
The deeds of assignment, like the convey- 
ances of a verbose attorney, would be more 
cumbcisome, but the thing assigned would 
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be precisely the same as before, and could 
produce only the same effects. The funds 
lor maintaining productive labour being the 
same, the demand for it would be the same. 
Its price or wages, therefore, though nom- 
inally greater, would really be the same. 
They would be paid in a greater number of 
pieces of silver; but they would purchase only 
the same quantity of goods. The profits of 
stock would be the same both nominally and 
really. The wages of labour are commonly 
computed by the quantity of silver which is 
paid to the labourer. When that is increased, 
therefore, his wages appear to be increased, 
though they may sometimes be no greater 
than before. But the profits of stock are not 
computed by the number of pieces of silver 
with which they are paid, but by the propor- 
tion which those pieces bear to the whole capi- 
tal employed. Thus in a particular country 
five shillings a week are said to be the com- 
mon wages of labour, and ten per cent the 
common profits of stock. But the whole capital 
of the country being the same as before, the 
competition l^tween the different capitals of 
individuals into which it was divided would 
likewise be the same. They would all trade 
with the same advantages and disadvantages. 
The common proportion between capital and 
profit, therefore, would be the same, and con- 
sequently the common interest of money; 
what can commonly be given for the use of 
money being necessarily regulated by what 
can commonly be made by the u.se of it. 

^ Any increase in the quantity of commodi- 
ties annually circulated within the country, 
while that of the money which circulated 
them remained the same, would, on the con- 
tra^, produce many other important effects, 
besides that of raising the value of the money. 
The capital of the country, though it might 
nominally be the same, would really be aug- 
mented. It might continue to be expressed by 
the same quantity of money, but it would 
command a greater quantity of labour. The 
quantity of productive labour which it could 
maintain and employ would be increased, and 
consequently the demand for that labour. Its 
wages would naturally rise with the demand, 
and yet might appear to sink. They might be 
paid with a smaller quantity of money, but 
that smaller quantity might purcha.se a great- 
er quantity of goods than a greater had done 
before. The profits of stock would be dimin- 
ished both really and in appearance. The 
whole capital of the country being augmented, 
the competition between the different capi- 
tals of which it was composed would naturally 
be augmented along with it. The owners of 
those particular capitals would be obliged to 
content themselves with a smaller proportion 
of the produce of that labour which their 


respective capitals employed. The interest of 
money, keeping pace always with the profits 
of stock, might, in this manner, be greatly 
diminished, though the value of money, or the 
quantity of goods which any ijarticular sum 
could purchase, was greatly augmented. 

In some countries the interest of money has 
been prohibited by law. But as something can 
everywhere be made by the use of money, 
something ought everywhere to be paid for 
the use of it. This regulation, instead of pre- 
venting, has been found from experience to 
increase the evil of usury; the debtor being 
obliged to pay, not only for the use of the 
money, but for the risk which his creditor 
runs by accepting a compensation for that 
use. He is obliged, if one may say so, to insure 
his creditor from the j)ena]ties of usury. 

In countries where interest is permitted, the 
law, in order to prevent the extortion of usury, 
generally fixes the highest rate which can be 
taken without incurring a penalty. This rate 
ought always to be somewhat above the low- 
est market price, or the price which is com- 
monly paid for the use of money by those 
who can give the most undoubted security. If 
this legal rate should be fixed below the lowest 
market rate, the effects of this fixation must 
be nearly the same as those of a total pro- 
hibition of interest. The creditor will not lend 
his money for less than the use of it is worth, 
and the debtor must pay him for the risk 
which he runs by accepting tfae full value of 
that use. If it is fixed precisely at the lowest 
market price, it ruins with honest people, who 
respect the laws of their country, the crcciit 
of all those who cannot give the very best 
security, and obliges them to have recourse 
to exorbitant usurers. In a country, such as 
Great Britain, where money is lent to govern- 
ment at three per cent and to private people 
upon a good security at four and four and a 
half, the pre.sent legal rate, five per cent, is 
perhaps as proper as any. 

The legal rate, it is to be observed, though 
it ought to be somewhat above, ought not to 
be much above the lowest market rate. If the 
legal rate of interest in Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, was fixed so high as eight or ten per 
cent, the greater part of the money which was 
to be lent would be lent to prodigals and pro- 
jectors, who alone would be willing to give 
this high interest. Sober people, who will give 
for the use of money no more than a part of 
what they are likely to make by the use of it, 
would not venture into the competition. A 
great part of the capital of the country would 
thus be kept out of the hands which were 
most likely to make a profitable and advanta- 
geous use of it, and thrown into those which 
were most likely to waste and destroy it. 
Where the legal rate of interest, on the con- 
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trary, is fixed but a very little above the low- 
est market rate, sober people arc universally 
preferred, as borrowers, to prodigals and jiro- 
jeclors. The person who lends money gets 
nearly as much interest from the former as he 
dares to take from the latter, and his money 
is much safer in the hands of the one set of 
people tlian in those of the other. A great 
part of the capital of the country is thus 
thrown into the hands in which it is most 
likely to be employed with advantage. 

No law can reduce the common rate of in- 
terest btdow the lowest ordinary market rate 
at the time when that law is made. Notwith- 
standing the edict of 1766, by which the 
French king attempted to reduce the rale of 
interest from five to four per cent, money con- 
tinued to be lent in France at five per cent, 
the law being evaded in several different ways. 

The ordinary market price of land, it is to 
be observed, dejiends everywhere upon the 
ordinary market rate of interest. The person 
w'ho has a capital from which he wishes to de- 
rive a re\enue, without taking the trouble to 
employ it himself, deliberates whether he 
should buy lanii wiin it or lend it out at in- 
terest The sujierior security of land, together 
with some other advantages w'hich almost 
e\erywdiere attend upon this species of prop- 
erly, will generally dispose him to content 
himself with a smaller revenue from land than 
what he might have by lending out his money 
at interest. These advantages are sufficient to 
compensate a certain difference of re^enlIe: 
but they will compensate a certain difference 
only: and if the rent of land should fall short 
of tlie interest of money by a greater differ- 
ence, nobody would buy land, which w^ould 
soon reduce its ordinary price On the con- 
trary, if the advantages should much more 
than compensate the difference, everybody 
would buy land, which again would soon raise 
its ordinary price. When interest w’as at ten 
per cent, land w’as commonly sold for ten and 
twelve years* purchase. As interest sunk to 
six, five, and four per cent, the price of land 
rose to twenty, five-and-twenty, and thirty 
years* inirchase The market rate of interest 
is higher in France than in England; and the 
common price of land is lower. In England it 
commonly sells at thirty, in France at twenty 
years* purchase. 

chaptf:r V 

Oj the Different Employmcni of Capitals 

riioi^cii all capitals are destined for the 
maintenance of j)roduclive labour only, yet 
the quantity of that labour w’hich c<|ual cap- 
itals are capable of putting into motion varies 
extremely according to the diversity of their 
employment; as does likewise the value which 
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that employment adds to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country 

A capital may lie employed in four different 
w'ays: either, first, in procuring the rude prod- 
uce annually reejuired for the use and con- 
sumption of the society; or, .secondly, in manu- 
facturing and preparing that rude prcxluce 
for immediate use and consumption; or, third- 
ly, in transporting cither the rude or manu- 
factured produce from the places where they 
abound to tho.se where they are wanted; or, 
lastly, in dividing particular portions of either 
into such small parcels as suit the occasional 
demands of those who want them. In the first 
way arc employerl the capitals of all those who 
undertake the improvement or cultivation of 
lands, mines, or fisheries; in the second, those 
of all master manufacturers; in the third, 
those of all wholesale merchants; and in the 
fourth, those of all retailers. It is difficult to 
conceive that a capital should be employed in 
any way whicl^ may not be cla.ssed under 
some one or other of those four. 

Each of these four metho<ls of employing a 
capita] is essentially necessary either to the 
existence or extension of the other three, or to 
the general conveniency of the society 

Unless a capital w*as employed in furnishing 
rude produce to a certain degree of abun- 
dance, neither manufactures nor trade of any 
kind could exist 

X*‘nless a capital w^as employe*! in manu- 
facturing that part of the rude produce wdiich 
requires a good deal of preparation })efore it 
can l)e fit for use and consumption, it either 
would never be produced, because there could 
he no demand for it; or if it w'as pro*liiced 
spontaneously, it w^ould be of no value in 
exchange, and could add nothing to the wealth 
of the society 

Ihiless a capital was employed in transport- 
ing either the lude or manufactured prodiu'e 
from the places where it abounds to those 
where it is wanted, no more of either could he 
pro*luced than was necessary for tlie consump- 
tion of the neighbourhood The capital of the 
merchant exchanges the surjilus produce of 
one place for that of anotlier, and thus en- 
courages the imlustry and increases the en- 
joyments of both 

Unless a capital was employed in breaking 
and dividing certain ]iortions either of the 
rinle or manufactured proiluce into .such small 
parcels as suit the occasional ilemands of those 
who want them, every man would be obliged 
to purchase a greater <piantity of the goo<ls he 
wanted than his immediate occasions required. 
If there was no such trade as a butcher, for 
example, every man would l>e obliged to pur- 
chase* a wdiole ox or a whole sheep at a time. 
This w’oiild generally In? inconvenient to the 
rich, and much more so to the poor. If a poor 
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workman was obliged to purcha^ a month’s 
or six months’ provisions at a time, a great 
part of the stock which he employs as a cap- 
ital in the instruments of his trade, or in the 
furniture of his shop, and which yields him a 
revenue, he would i>e forced to place in that 
part of his stock wdiich is reserved for im- 
mediate consumption, and which yields him 
no revenue. Nothing can be more convenient 
for such a person than to l)e able to purchase 
his subsistence from day to day, or even from 
hour to hour, as he w’ants it. He is thereby 
enabled to employ almost his whole stock as 
a capital. He is thus enabled to furnish work 
to a greater value, and the profit, which he 
makes by it in this way, much more than com- 
pensates the additional price which the profit 
of the retailer imposes upon the goods. The 
prejudices of some political w’riters against 
shopkeepers and tradesmen are altogether 
without foundation. So far is it from being 
necessary either to tax them or to restrict their 
numbers that they can never be multiplied so 
as to hurt the public, though they may so as 
to hurt one another. The quantity of grocery 
goods, for example, which can be sold in a 
particular town is limited by the demand 
of that town and its neighbourhood. The cap- 
ital, therefore, which can be employed in the 
grocery trade cannot exceed what is suilicient 
to purcha.se that quantity. If this capital is 
divided between two different grocers, their 
competition will tend to make both of them 
sell cheaper than if it were in the hands of 
one only; and if it w’ere divided among twenty, 
their competition would be just so much Uie 
greater, and the chance of their combining to- 
gether, in order to rai.se the price, just so much 
the less. Their competition might perhaps 
ruin .some of themselves; but to take care of 
this is the biisine.ss of the parties concerned, 
and it may safely be trusted to their discre- 
tion. It can never hurt either the con.sumer or 
the producer; on the contrary, it must tend 
to make the retailers both .sell cheaper and buy 
dearer than if the whole trade was monopo- 
lized by one or tvro per.sons. Some of them, 
perhaps, may sometimes decoy a weak cus- 
tomer to buy what he has no occasion for. 
This evil, however, is of too little importance 
to de.serve the public attention, nor would it 
necessarily be prevented by re.stricting their 
numbers. It is not the multitude of ale-houses, 
to give the most su.spicious example, that oc- 
casions a general disposition to drunkcnne.ss 
among the common peo]>le; but that di.sposi- 
tioii arising from other causes necessarily gives 
employment to a multitude of ale-houses. 

The persons whose capitals are employed in 
any of those four ways are themselves pro- 
ductive labourers. Their labour, w’hen properly 
directed, fixes and realizes itself in the subject 
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or vendible commodity upon which it is be- 
stowed, and generally adds to its price the val- 
ue at least of their own maintenance and con- 
sumption. The profits of the farmer, of the 
manufacturer, of the merchant, and retailer, 
are all drawn from the price of the goods 
which the two first produce, and the two last 
buy and sell. Kqual capitals, however, em- 
ployed in each of those four different ways, 
will immediately put into motion very dif- 
ferent quantities of productive labour, and 
augment, too, in very different proportions 
the value of the annual produce of the land 
and labour of the society to which they belong. 

The capital of the retailer replaces, together 
with its profits, that of the merchant of whom 
he purchases goods, and thereby enables him 
to continue his business. The retailer himself 
is the only productive labourer whom it im- 
mediately employs. In his profits consists the 
whole value which its employment adds to 
the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society. 

The capital of the wholesale merchant re- 
places, together with their profits, the capitals 
of the farmers and manufacturers of whom he 
purchases the rude and manufactured produce 
which he deals in, and thereby enables them 
to continue their respective trades. It is by 
this service chiefly that he contributes indi- 
rectly to support the productive labour of the 
society, and to increase the value of its an- 
nual produce. His capital employs, too, the 
sailors and carriers who traifSiiort his goods 
from one place to another, and it augments 
the price of those goods by the value, not 
only of his profits, but of their wages. This is 
all the productive labour which it immediately 
puts into motion, and all the value which it 
immediately adds to the annual produce. Its 
operation in both these resi)ects i.s a good deal 
superior to that of the capital of the retailer. 

Part of the capital of the master manufac- 
turer is employed as a fixed capital in the in- 
struments of his trade, and replaces, together 
with its profits, that of some other artificer of 
whom he purcha.ses them. Part of his circula- 
ting capital is employed in purchasing ma- 
terials, and replacc.s, with their profits, the 
capitals of the farmers and miners of whom 
he purchases them. But a great part of it is 
always, either annually, or in 4 much .shorter 
pcriofl, distributed among the different work- 
men whom he employs. It augments the value 
of those materials by their wages, and by their 
masters* profits upon the whole stock of 
wages, materials, and instruments of trade 
employed in the business. It puts immediately 
into motion, therefore, a much greater quan- 
tity of productive labour, and adds a much 
greater value to the annual pro<luce of the 
land and labour of the society than an equal 
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capital in the hands of any wholesale mer- 
chant. 

No equal capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring servants, but 
his labouring cattle, are productive labourers. 
In agriculture, too, nature labours along with 
man; and though her labour costs no ex]3cnse, 
its produce has its value, as well as that of the 
most expensive workmen. The most important 
operations of agriculture seem inten<lcd not so 
much to increase, though they do tliat too, as 
to direct the fertility of nature towards the 
production of the plants most profitable to 
man. A field overgrown with briars and bram- 
bles may frequently produce as great a quan- 
tity of vegetables as the best cultivated vine- 
yard or corn field. Planting and tillage fre- 
quently regulate more than they animate the 
active fertility of nature; and after all their 
labour, a great part of the work always re- 
mains to be done by her. The labourers and 
labouring cattle, therefore, employed in agri- 
culture, not only occa.sion, like the workmen 
in manufactures, the reproduction of a value 
equal to their own consumption, or to the 
capital which ernploj’s them, together wdth 
its owners* profits; but of a much greater 
value. Over ami above the capital of the farm- 
er and all its profit.s, they regularly occasion 
the repnxluction of the rent of the landlord. 
This rent may be considered as the produce of 
those powers of nature, the use of which the 
landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater or 
smaller according to the supposed extent of 
those powers, or in other words, according to 
the supposed natural or improved fertility of 
the land. It is the work of nature which re- 
mains after deducting or compensating every- 
thing which can be regarded as the work of 
man. It is seldom less than a fourth, and fre- 
quently more than a third of the whole prod- 
uce. No equal quantity of productive labour 
employed in manufactures can ever occasion 
so great a reproduction. In them nature does 
nothing; man does all; and the reproduction 
must always be in proportion to the strength 
of the agents that occasion it. The capital 
employed in agriculture, therefore, not only 
puts into motion a greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour than any equal capital em- 
ployed in manufactures, but in proportion, 
too, to the quantity of productive labour 
which it employs, it adds a much greater val- 
ue to the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, to the real wealth and 
revenue of its inhabitants. Of all the ways in 
which a capital can be employed, it is by far 
the most advantageous to the society. 

The capitals employed in the agriculture 
and in the retail trade of any society must al- 
ways reside within that society. Their em- 


ployment is confined almost to a precise spot, 
to the farm and to the shop of the retailer. 
They must ^nerally, too, though there are 
some exceptions to tliis, belong to resident 
members of the society. 

The capital of a wholesale merchant, on the 
contrary, seems to have no fixed or necessary 
residence anywhere, but may wander about 
from place to |)lace, according as it can either 
buy cheap or sell dear. 

The capital of the manufacturer must no 
doubt reside where the manufacture is car- 
ried on; but w^here this shall be is not alw^ays 
necessarily determined. It may frequently be 
at a great distance both from the place where 
the materials grow% and from that w^here the 
complete manufacture is consumed. Lyons is 
very distant both from the places which afford 
the materials of its manufactures, and from 
those which consume them. The people of 
fashion in Sicily are clothed in silks made in 
other countriesf'from the materials w'hich their 
own produces. Part of the wool of Spain is 
manufactured in Great Britain, and some part 
of that cloth is afterwards sent back to Spain. 

Whether the merchant who.se capital ex- 
ports the surplus produce of any society be a 
native or a foreigner is of very little impor- 
tance. If he is a foreigner, the number of their 
productive labourers is necessarily less than 
if he had been a native by one man only, and 
the value of their annual produce by the prof- 
its of that one man. The sailors or carriers 
whom he employs may still belong indiffer- 
ently either to his country or to their coun- 
try, or to some third country, in the same 
manner as if he had been a native. The ca])ital 
of a foreigner gives a value to their sur])lus 
produce equalK wdlli that of a native by ex- 
changing it for something for which there is a 
demand at home. It as effectually replaces the 
capital of the person who produces that sur- 
plus, and as effectually enables him to con- 
tinue his busine.ss; the service by w^hich the 
capital of a w^holesale merchant chiefly con- 
tributes to supf>ort the productive labour, and 
to augment the value of the annual produce 
of the society to which he belongs. 

It is of more consequence that the capital 
of the manufacturer should reside within the 
country. It necessarily puts into motion a 
greater quantity of productive labour, and 
adds a greater value to the annual produce of 
the land and labour of the society. It may, 
however, be very useful to the country, though 
it should not reside within it. The capitals 
of the British manufacturers who wrork up the 
flax and hemp annually imported from the 
coasts of the Baltic are surely very u.seful to 
the countries wdiich produce them. Those ma- 
terials are a part of the surplus produce of 
those countries which, unless it was annually 
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exchanged for something which is in demand 
there, would be of no value, and would soon 
cease to be produced. The merchants who ex- 
port it replace the capitals of the people who 
produce it, and thereby encourage them to 
continue the production; and the British man- 
ufacturers replace the capitals of those mer- 
chants. 

A particular country, in the same manner 
as a particular person, may frequently not 
have capital sufficient both to improve and 
cultivate all its lands, to manufacture and 
prepare their whole rude produce for imme- 
diate use and consumption, and to transport 
the surplus part either of the rude or manu- 
factured produce to those distant markets 
where it can be exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home. The in- 
habitants of many different parts of Great 
Britain have not capital sufficient to improve 
and cultivate all their lands. The wool of 
the southern counties of Scotland is, a great 
part of it. after a long land carriage through 
very bad roads, manufactured in Yorkshire, 
for want of capital to manufacture it at home. 
There are many little manufacturing towns in 
Great Britain, of which the inhabitants have 
not capital sufficient to transport the produce 
of their own industry to those distant mar- 
kets where there is demand and consumption 
for it. If there are any merchants among 
them, they are properly only the agents of 
wealthier merchants who reside in some of the 
greater commercial cities. 

When the capital of any country is not 
sufficient for all those three purposes, in pro- 
portion as a greater share of it is employed 
in agriculture, the greater will be the quan- 
tity of productive labour which it puts into 
motion within the country; as will likewise 
be the value which its employment adds to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
the society. After agriculture, the capital em- 
ployed in manufactures puts into motion the 
greatest quantity of productive labour, and 
adds the greatest value to the annual produce. 
That which is employecl in the trade of expor- 
tation has the least effect of any of the three. 

The country, indeecl, which has not capital 
sufficient for all those three purposes has not 
arrived at that degree of opulence for which 
it seems naturally destined. To attempt, how- 
ever, prematurely and with an insufficient cap- 
ital to do all the three is certainly not the 
shortest way for a society, no more than it 
would be for an individual, to acquire a suffi- 
cient one. The capital of all the individuals of 
a nation has its limits in the same manner as 
that of a single individual, and is capable of 
executing only certain purposes. The capital 
of all the individuals of a nation is increased 
in the same manner as that of a single in- 
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dividual by their continually accumulating 
and adding to it whatever they save out of 
their revenue. It is likely to increase the fast- 
est, therefore, \rhen it is employed in the way 
that affords the greatest revenue to all the 
inhabitants of the country, as they will thus 
be enabled to make the greatest savings. But 
the revenue of all the inhabitants of the coun- 
try is necessarily in proportion to the value 
of the annual produce of their land and labour. 

It has been the principal cause of the rapid 
progress of our American colonics towards 
wealth and greatness that almost their whole 
capitals have hitherto been employed in agri- 
culture. They have no manufactures, those 
household and coarser manufactures excepted 
which necessarily accompany the progress of 
agriculture, and which arc the work of the 
women and children in every private family. 
The greater part both of the exportation and 
coasting trade of America is carried on by 
the capitals of merchants who reside in Great 
Britain. Even the stores and warehouses from 
which goods are retailed in some provinces, 
particularly in Virginia and Alaryland, belong 
many of them to merchants w lio re.side in the 
mother country, and afford one of the few 
instances of the retail trade of a society being 
carried on by the capitals of those who are 
not resident members of it. Were the Ameri- 
cans, either by combination or by any other 
sort of violence, to stop the importation of 
European manufactures, and,Jby thus giving 
a monopoly to such of their own countrymen 
as could manufacture the like goods, divert 
any considerable part of their capital into this 
employment, they would retard instead of ac- 
celerating the further incrca.se in the value of 
their annual prmhice, and would obstruct in- 
stead of promoting the progress of their coun- 
try towards real wealth and greatness. This 
would be .still more the ca.se were they to at- 
tempt, in the .same manner, to monopolize to 
theni.sclvcs their whole exportation trade. 

The course of human pro.sperity, indeed, 
seems scarce ever to have been of .so long con- 
tinuance as to enable any great country to 
acquire capital .sufficient for all those three 
purpo.ses; unless perhaps, we give credit to the 
wonderful accounts of the wealth and cultiva- 
tion of China, of those of ancient Egypt, and 
of the ancient state of Indostan. Even those 
three countries, the weaJthie.st, according to 
all account.s, that ever were in the world, are 
chiefly renowned for their .superiority in agri- 
culture and manufactures. They do not appear 
to have been eminent for foreign trade. The 
ancient Egyptians had a superstitious antip- 
athy to the sea; a superstition nearly of the 
san.^ kind prevails among the Indians; and 
the Chinese have never exceeded in foreign 
commerce. The greater part of the surplus 
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roduce of all those three countries seems to 

ave been always exported by foreigners, who 
gave in exchange for it something else for 
which they found a demand there, frequently 
gold and silver. 

It is thus that the same capital will in any 
country put into motion a greater or smaller 
quantity of productive labour, and add a 
greater or smaller value to the annual produce 
of its land and labour, according to the differ- 
ent proportions in which it is employed in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and wholesale trade. 
The difference, too, is very great, according 
to the different sorts of wholesale trade in 
which any part of it is employed. 

All wholesale trade, all buying in order to 
sell again by wholesale, may be reduced to 
three different sorts. The home trade, the 
foreign trade of consumption, and the carry- 
ing trade. The home trade is employed in pur- 
chasing in one part of the same country, and 
selling in another, the produce of the industry 
of that country. It comprehends both the in- 
land and the coasting trade. The foreign trade 
of consumption is *s'iployed in purchasing for- 
eign goods for home consumption The carry- 
ing trade is employed in transacting the com- 
merce of foreign countries, or in carrying the 
surplus produce of one to another 

The capital which is employed in purchas- 
ing in one part of the country in order to sell 
in another the produce of the industry of that 
country, generally replaces by every such op- 
eration two distinct capitals that had both 
been employed in the agriculture or manu- 
factures of that country, and thereby en- 
ables them to continue that employment. 
When it sends out from the residence of the 
merchant a certain value of commodities, it 
generally brings back in return at least an 
equal value of other commodities When both 
are the produce of domestic industry, it nec- 
essarily replaces by every such operation two 
distinct capitals which had both been em- 
ployed in supporting productive labour, and 
thereby enables them to continue that sup- 
port. The capital which sends Scotch manu- 
factures to London, and brings back English 
corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, neces- 
sarily replaces by every such operation, two 
British capitals which had both been em- 
ployed in the agriculture or manufactures of 
Great Britain. 

The capital employed in purchasing foreign 
goods for home consumption, when this pur- 
chase is made with the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces too, by every such opera- 
tion, two distinct capitals; but one of them 
only is employed in supporting domestic in- 
dustry. The capital which sends British goods 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods 
to Great Britain, replaces by every such op- 


eration only one British capital. The other is 
a Portuguese one. Though the returns, there- 
fore, of the foreign trade of consumption 
should l)e as quick as those of the home trade, 
the capital employed in it will give but one 
half the encouragement to the industry or 
productive labour of the country. 

But the returns of the foreign trade of con- 
sumption are very seldom so quick as those 
of the home trade. The returns of the home 
trade generally come in before the end of the 
year, and sometimes three or four times in 
the year. The returns of the foreign trade of 
consumption seldom come in Ijofore the end 
of the year, and sometimes not till after two 
or three years. A capital, therefore, employed 
in the home trade wdll sometimes make twelve 
operations, or be sent out and returned twelve 
times, before a capital employed in the for- 
eign trade of consumption has made one. If 
the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will 
give four-and-t«\enty times more encourage- 
ment and support to the industry of the coun- 
try than the other. 

The foreign goods for home consumption 
may sometimes be purchased, not with the 
produce of domestic industry, but with some 
other foreign goods These last, however, must 
ha\e been purchased either immediately with 
the pro<hice of domestic industry, or with 
something else that had been purchased w ith 
it; for, the ca^c of war iind conquest excepted, 
foreign goods can ever be acquired but in ex- 
change for something that had been produced 
at home, either immediately, or after two or 
more different exchanges. The effects, there- 
fore, of a capital employed in such a round- 
about foreign trade of consumption, are, in 
every respect, thi‘ same as tliosc of one em- 
ployed in the mo>t direct trade of the same 
kind, except that the final returns are likely 
to be .still more distant, as they must depend 
upon the returns of two or three di.stinct for- 
eign trades If the flax and hemp of Biga are 
purchased with the tobacco of Virginia, which 
had been purchased with British manufac- 
tures, the merchiiiit must w’ait for the returns 
of two distinct foreign trade.s before he can 
employ the same capital in re-purchasing a 
like quantity of Briti.sh manufactures. If the 
tobacco of Virginia had been purchased, not 
with British manufactures, but with the .sugar 
and rum of Jamaica which had been pur- 
cha.sed with those manufactures, he must wait 
for the returns of three. If tho.se two or three 
distinct foreign trade.s should happen to be 
carried on by two or three distinct merchants, 
of whom the second buys the goods imported 
by the first, and the third buys those im- 
ported by the second, in order to export them 
again, each merchant indeed will in this case 
receive the returns of his own capital more 
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quickly: but the final returns of the whole 
capital employed in the trade will be just as 
slow as ever. Whether the whole capital em- 
ployed in such a round-about trade belong to 
one merchant or to three can make no differ- 
ence with regard to the country, though it 
may with regard to the particular merchants. 
Three times a greater capital must in both 
cases be employed in order to exchange a cer- 
tain value of British manufactures for a cer- 
tain quantity of flax and hemp than would 
have been necessary had the manufactures 
and the flax and hemp been directly ex- 
changed for one another. The vihole capital 
employed, therefore, in such a round-about 
foreign trade of consumption will generally 
give less encouragement and support to the 
productive labour of the country than an 
equal capital employed in a more direct trade 
of the same kind. 

Whatever be the foreign commodity with 
which the foreign goods for home consump- 
tion arc purchased, it can occasion no essential 
difference either in the nature of the trade, or 
in the encouragement and support which it 
can give to the productive labour of the coun- 
try from which it is carried on. If they are 
purcha.sed with the gold of Brazil, for ex- 
ample, or with the silver of Peru, this gold 
and silver, like the tobacco of Virginia, must 
have been purchased with something that 
either was the produce of the industry of the 
country, or that had been purchased with 
something else that was so. So far, therefore, 
as the productive labour of the country is con- 
cenied, the foreign trade of consumption 
which is carried on by means of gold and sil- 
ver has all the advantages and all the incon- 
veniences of any other equally round-about 
foreign trade of consumption, and will re- 
place just as fast or just as slow the capital 
which is immediately employed in supporting 
that productive labour. It .seems even to have 
one advantage over any other equally round- 
about foreign tra<le. The tran.sportation of 
those metals from one place to another, on 
account of their small bulk and great value, is 
less cxpen.sive than that of almost any other 
foreign goods of equal value. Their freight is 
much less, and their insurance not greater; 
and no goods, besides, are less liable to suffer 
by the carriage. An equal quantity of foreign 
goods, therefore, may frequently be pur- 
chased with a smaller quantity of the produce 
of domestic industry, by the intervention of 
gold and silver, than by that of any other for- 
eign goods. The demand of the country may 
frequently, in this manner, be supplied more 
completely and at a smaller expense than in 
any other. Whether, by the continual expor- 
tation of those metals, a trade of this kind is 
likely to impoverish the country from which it 
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is carried on, in any other way, I shall have 
occasion to examine at great length hereafter. 

That part of the capital of any country 
which is employed in the carrying trade is 
altogether withdrawn from supporting the 
productive labour of that particular country, 
to support that of some foreign countries. 
Though it may replace by every operation 
two distinct capitals, yet neither of them be- 
longs to that particular country. The capital 
of the Dutch merchant, which carries the corn 
of Poland to Portugal, and brings back the 
fruits and wines of Portugal to Poland, re- 
places by every such operation two capitals, 
neither of which had been employed in sup- 
porting the productive labour of Holland; but 
one of them in supporting that of Poland, and 
the other that of Portugal. The profits only re- 
turn regularly to Holland, and constitute the 
whole addition which this trade necessarily 
makes to the annual proiluce of the land and 
labour of that country. When, indeed, the 
carrying trade of any particular country is 
carried on with the ships and sailors of that 
country, that part of the capital employed in 
it which pays the freight is distributed among, 
and puts into motion, a certain numl>er of 
productive labourers of that country. Almost 
all nations that have had any considerable 
share of the carrying trade have, in fact, car- 
ried it on in this manner. The trade itself has 
probably derived its name from it, the people 
of such countries being the carriers to other 
countries. It does not, however, »ecm essential 
to the nature of the trade that it should be so. 
A Dutch merchant may, for cxamplf*, employ 
his capital in transacting the commerce of 
Poland and Portugal, by carrying part of the 
surplus produce of the one to tlie other, not in 
Dutch, but in British bottoms. It may be pre- 
sumed that he actually does so upon some 
particular occasions. It is upon this account, 
however, that the carrying trade has been 
supposed peculiarly advantageous to such a 
country as Great Britain, of which the defence 
and .security depend upon the number of its 
sailors and shipping. But the same capital 
may employ as many sailors and shipping, 
either in the foreign trade of consumption, 
or even in the home trade, when carried on 
by coasting ves.sels, as it could in the carry- 
ing trade. The number of sailors and shipping 
which any particular capital can employ doe.s 
not depend upon the nature of the trade, but 
partly u{>on the bulk of the goods in propor- 
tion to their value, and partly upon the dis- 
tance of the ports between which they are 
to be carrie<l; chiefly upon the former of those 
two circum. stances. The coal trade from New- 
casMe to London, for example, employs more 
shipping than all the carrying trade of Eng- 
land, though the ports are at no great dis* 
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tance To force, therefore, by extraordinary 
encouragements, a larger share of the capitd 
of any country into the carrying trade than 
what would naturally go to it will not always 
necessarily increase the shipping of that coun- 
try 

The capital, therefore, employed in the 
home trade of any country will generally give 
encouragement and support to a greater quan- 
tity of productive labour in that country, and 
increase the value of its annual produce more 
than an equal capital employed in the foreign 
trade of consumption and the capital em- 
ployed in this latter trade has in both these re- 
spec ts a still greater advantage o\ cr an ecpial 
capital employed in the carrying trade Ihe 
riches, and so far as po\^er depends upon 
riches the power of every country must al 
ways be in proportion to the value of its an- 
nual produce the fund from which all taxes 
must ultimately lie paid But the great objec t 
of the political economy of every country is to 
increase the riches and power of that country 
It ought, therefore, to give no preference nor 
superior encouragement to the foreign trade 
of consumption above the home trade, nor to 
the carrving trade above either of the other 
two It ought neither to force nor to allure 
into either of those two channels a greater 
share of the capit il of the country than what 
would naturally flow into them of its own 
accord 

W hen the produce of any particular branch 
of industry exceeds what the demand of ihe 
countiv requires, the surplus must be sent 
abroad ancl exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home A\ithout 
such exportation a pari of the productive la- 
bour of the country must ceise, ind the value 
of its annual produce diminish 1 he land and 
laboiii of Great Britain prcxluce generally 
more com, woollens, and hardware than the 
demand of the home market requires The 
surplus part of them, therefore, must be sent 
abroad, and exchanged for something for 
which there is a demand at home It is only 
by means of such exportation tint this sur- 
plus can acquire a value sufficient to compen 
sate the labour and expense of producing it 
The neighbourhood of the sc*a coast and the 
banks of all navigable rivtis, are advanta 
geous situations for industij, only liecaiise 
they facilitate the expoitation and exchange 
of such surplus produce for something else 
which is more in demand there 

When the foreign goods whic h are thus pur- 
chased with the surplus produce of domestic 
industry exceed the demand cd the home 
market, the surplus part of them mint be 
sent abroad again ancl exchanged for some- 
thing more in clcmand at home About ninety - 
SIX thousand hogsheads of tobacco are annu- 


ally purchased in Virginia and Maryland with 
a part of the surplus produce of British in- 
dustry But the demand of Great Britain does 
not require, perhaps, more than fourteen thou- 
sand If the remaining eighty two thousand, 
therefore, could not be sent abroad and ex- 
changed tor something more m demand at 
home, the importation of them must cease 
iiiiinediately, and with it the productive la 
hour of all those inhabitants of Great Britain, 
who are at present employed in preparing the 
goods with which these eighty two thousand 
hogsheads are annually purchased Those 
goods which are part of the produce of the 
land and labour of Great Britain, having no 
market at home and being deprived of that 
which they h.ad abroad, must cease to be pro- 
duced The most round about foreign trade of 
consumption, therefore may, upon some oc 
easions lie as necessary for supporting the 
productive labour of the country, and the val- 
ue of its annual produce, as the most direct 
W hen the capital stock of any country is in- 
creased to sucli a degree that it cannot be all 
emplcned in supplving the consumption and 
supporting the productive labour of that par 
titular countiy, the surplus part of it natural- 
ly disgorges itself into the carrying trade and 
is employed in performing the same offices to 
olliLr countries Ihe carrying trade is the 
nitinal effect and symptom of great national 
wealth but it does not seem to he the natural 
c luse of it Those statesmen who have been 
disposed to favour it with particular en- 
cjuirageinenls stem to have mistaken the ef- 
fect and symptom for the cause Holland in 
propoitioii to the extent of the land and the 
number of its inhabitants bv far the richest 
countrv in Liiropc has accordingly, the great- 
est share of the carrving trade of Furope 
Lngland |icrh ips the second richest countrv 
of huiopc IS likewise supposed to have a cem- 
sickrahle share of it though what commonly 
passes for the carrying trade of England will 
frequently, perhaps, l>e found to be no more 
than a round about foreign trade of consump- 
tion Such are, in a great nu isure the trades 
which carry the goods of the Fast and ^^est 
Indies, and of \mcnca to different 1 uroi>can 
inaikets Those goods are generally pure hast cl 
eillw 1 immediately with the produce of British 
u lustrv, or with something el'^e which had 
been purchased with that produce and the 
final returns of those trades are generally used 
or consumed in Great Britain Ihe trade 
which is earned on in British bottoms between 
the different ports of the Mediterranean, and 
some tride of the same kind carried on by 
British merchants between the ditferent ports 
of India make, perhaps, the principal branches 
of what IS projicrly the carrying trade of Great 
Britain. 
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The extent of the home trade and of the 
capital which can be employed in it, is nec- 
essarily limited by the value of the surplus 
produce of all those distant places within the 
country which have occasion to exchange their 
respective productions with another: that of 
Uie foreign trade of consumption, by I he value 
of the surplus produce of the whole country 
and of what can be purchased with it: that of 
the carrying trade by the value of the surplus 
produce of all the different countries in the 
world. Its possible extent, therefore, is in a 
manner infinite in comparison of that of the 
other two, and is capable of absorbing the 
greatest capitals. 

The consideration of his own jtrivate profit 
is the sole moti\e which determines the owner 
of any capital to employ it either in agricul- 
ture, in manufactures, or in some particular 
branch of the wholesale or retail trade. The 
different quantities of productive labour which 
it may put into motion, and the different 
values winch it may add to the annual prod- 
uce of the land and labour of the society, ac- 
cording as it is employed in one or other of 
those different ways, never enter into his 
thoughts. In countries, therefore, where agri- 
culture is the most profitable of all employ- 
ments, and farming and improving the most 
direct roads to a splendid fortune, the capi- 
tals of individuals will naturally be employed 
in the manner most advantageous to the 
whole society. The profits of agriculture, how- 
ever, seem to have no superiority over those 
of other employments in any part of Europe. 
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Projectors, indeed, in every corner of it, have 
within these few years amused the public 
with most magnificent accounts of the profits 
to be made by the cultivation and improve- 
ment of land. Without entering into any par- 
ticular discussion of their calculations, a very 
simple ob.servation may satisfy us that the 
result of them must be false. We sec every day 
the most splendid fortunes that have been ac- 
quired in the course of a single life by trade 
and manufacturers, frequently from a very 
small capital, sometimes from no capital. A 
single instance of such a fortune acquired 
by agriculture in the same time, and from 
such a capital, has not, perhaps, occurred 
in Europe during the course of the present 
century. In all the great countries of Europe, 
however, much good land still remains un- 
cultivated. and the greater part of what is 
cultivated is far from being improved to the 
degree of w^hich it is capable. Agriculture, 
therefore, is a]mo.st everywhere capable of 
absorbing a much greater capital than has 
ever yet been employed in it. What circum- 
stances in the policy of Europe have given 
the trades which arc carried on in towns so 
great an advantage over that which is car- 
ried on in the country that private persons 
frequently find it more for their advantage 
to employ their capitals in the most distant 
carrying trades of Asia and America than in 
the improvement and cultivation of the most 
fertile fields in their own n^hhourhood, I 
shall endeavour to explain aTlull length in 
the two following books. 
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OF THE DIFFERENT PROGRESS OF OPULENCE IN DIFFERENT NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

Of the Natural Progress of Opulence 

Thf great commerce of e\ery civilised so- 
ciety IS that earned on Ijetween the inhabi- 
tants of the town and those of the country 
It consists in the exchange of rude for manu- 
factured produce, either immediately, or by 
the intervention of money, or of some sort 
of paper Inch represents money The country 
supiilits the town with the means of subsist- 
ence and the materials of manufacture The 
town repays this supply by sending back a 
part of the manu^/ietiired produce to the in- 
habitants of the Gouiilry The town, in which 
theie mitlier is nor can be an> reproduction 
of substances, may very properly be said to 
gun its whole wealth and subsistence from the 
country We must not, howeAer upon this 
account, imagine that the gain of the town is 
the loss of the country The gams of both are 
mutual and reciprocal, and the division of 
labour is in this, as in all other cases, advan- 
tageous to all the different persons employed 
111 the \aiioiis occupations into which it is 
subdivided Ihe inhabitants of the country 
jnirchase of the town a greater quantity of 
manufactured goods, with the produce of a 
much smaller quantity of their own labour, 
than they must have employed had they at- 
tenijited to prepare them themselves The 
town affords a market for the surjilus produce 
of the country, or what is over and above the 
maintenance of the cultiv ators, and it is there 
that the inhabitants of the country exchange 
it for something else which is in demand 
among them Ihe greater the number and 
revenue of the inhabitants of the town, the 
more extensive is the market which it affords 
to those of the country and the more ex- 
tensive that market, it is always the more 
advantageous to a great number The corn 
which grows within a mile of the town sells 
there for the same price with that which 
comes from twenty miles distance But the 
price of the latter ir\ust generally not only 
pay the expense of raising and bringing it to 
market, but afford, too, the ordiiiarv jirofits 
of agriculture to the farmer The propne- 
tors and cultivators of the country, therefore. 


which lies in the neighbourhcxid of the town, 
over and above the ordinary profits of agii 
culture, gam, in the price of what they sell 
the whole value of the carriage of the like 
produce that is brought from more distant 
parts, and they have, besides, the whole value 
of this carriage in the price of what they buv 
Compare the cultivation of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of any considerable town with 
that of those which be at some distance from 
it, and you wiii easily satisfy yourself how 
much the country is benefited by the com 
merce of the town Among all the absurd 
speculations that have been propagated con 
cernmg the balance of trade, it has never 
been pretended that either the country loses 
by its commerce with the town, or the town 
by that with the country which maintains it 

\s subsistence is, in the nature of things, 
prior to convcaiiency and luxury, so the indus 
try which procures the former must neces 
sarily be prior to that which ministers to the 
latter The cultivation and improvement of 
the country, therefore which affords subsist 
cnce, must, necessarily, be prior to the in 
crease of the town which furnishes onlv the 
means of conveniency and luxury It is the 
surplus produce of the country only or what 
IS over and above the maintenance of the cul 
tiv ators, that constitutes the subsistence of 
the town, vs Inch can therefore increase only 
with the increase of this surplus produce The 
tow n indeed, may not alw ay s deriv e its w hole 
subsistence from the country in its neighbour 
hood, or even from the territory to which it 
belongs but from very distant countries and 
this though it forms no exception from the 
general rule, has occasioned considerable v an 
ations in the progress of opulence in different 
ages and nations 

That order of things which necessity im 
poses m general, though not in every particu 
lar country, i*^, m every particular country, 
promoted by the natural inclinations of man 
If human institutions had never thwarted 
those natural inclinations, the towns could 
nowhere have increased beyond what the 
improvement and cultivation of the terntorv 
in which they were situated could support, till 
such time, at least, as the whole of that tem- 
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tory was completely cultivated and improved. 
Upon equal, or nearly equal profits, most men 
will choose to employ their capitals rather in 
the improvement and cultivation of land than 
either in manufactures or in foreign trade. 
The man who employs his capital in land has 
it more under his view and command, and his 
fortune is much less liable to accidents than 
that of the trader, who is obliged frequently 
to commit it, not only to the winds and the 
waves, but to the more uncertain elements of 
human folly and injustice, by giving great 
credits in distant countries to men with whose 
character and situation he can seldom be thor- 
oughly acquainted. The capital of the land- 
lord, on the contrary, which is fixed in the 
improvement of his land, seems to be as well 
secured as the nature of human affairs can 
admit of. The beauty of the country besides, 
the pleasures of a country life, the tranquillity 
of mind which it promises, and wherever the 
injustice of human laws does not disturb it, 
the independency which it really affords, have 
charms that more or less attract everybody; 
and as to cultivate the ground was the original 
destination of man, so in every stage of his 
existence he seems to retain a predilection for 
this primitive employment. 

Without the assistance of some artificers, 
indeed, the cultivation of land cannot be car- 
ried on but with great inconveniency and 
continual interruption. Smiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, and ploughwrights, masons, and 
bricklayers, tanners, shoemakers, and tailors 
are people whose service the farmer has fre- 
quent occasion for. Such artificers, too, stand 
occasionally in need of the assistance of one 
another; and as their residence is not, like 
that of the farmer, necessarily tied down to 
a precise spot, they naturally settle in the 
neighbourhood of one another, and thus form 
a small town or village. The butcher, the 
brewer, and the baker soon join them, to- 
gether with many other artificers and retailers, 
necessary or useful for supplying their occa- 
sional wants, and who contribute still further 
to augment the town. The inhabitants of the 
town and those of the country arc mutually 
the servants of one another. The town is a 
continual fair or market, to which the in- 
habitants of the country resort in order to 
exchange their rude for manufactured prod- 
uce. It is this commerce which supplies the 
inhabitants of the town both with the materi- 
als of their work, and the means of their sub- 
sistence. The quantity of the finished work 
which they sell to the inhabitants of the 
country necessarily regulates the quantity of 
the materials and provisions which they buy. 
Neither their employment nor subsistence, 
therefore, can augment but in proportion to 
the augmentation of the demand from the 
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country for finished work; and this demand 
can augment only in proportion to the exten- 
sion of improvement and cultivation. Had hu- 
man institutions, therefore, never disturl}ed 
the natural course of things, the progressive 
wealth and increase of the towns would, in 
every political society, be consequential, and 
in proportion to the improvement and culti- 
vation of the territory or country. 

In our North American colonies, where un- 
cultivated land Is still to be had upon easy 
terms, no manufactures for distant sale have 
ever yet been established in any of their 
towns. When an artificer has acquired a little 
more stock than is necessary for carrying on 
his own business in supplying the neighbour- 
ing country, he does not, in North America, 
attempt to establish with it a manufacture for 
more distant sale, but employs it in the pur- 
chase and improvement of unciiltivalc<l land 
From artificer he becomes planter, and neither 
the large wages nor the easy subsistence which 
that country affords to artificers can bribe him 
rather to work for other people than for him- 
self. He feels that an artificer is the servant 
of his customers, from whom he derives his 
subsistence; but that a planter wlio cultivates 
bis own land, and derives his necessary sub- 
sistence from the labour of his own family, is 
really a master, and independent of all the 
world. 

In countries, on the contrary, where there 
is either no uncultivated land, or none that 
can be had upon easy terms,«ev’’ery artificer 
who has acquired more stock than he can 
employ in the occa.sional jobs of the neighbour- 
hood endeavours to prepare work for more 
distant sale. The smith erects some sort of iron, 
the weaver .some .sort of lijien or woollen manu- 
factory. Those dificrent manufactures come, 
in process of time, to be gradually subdivided, 
and thereby improved and refined in a great 
variety of ways, which may easily be con- 
ceived, and which it is therefore unnecessary 
to explain any further. 

In seeking for employment to a capital, man- 
ufactures are, upon equal or nearly equal 
profits, naturally preferred to foreign com- 
merce, for the .same rea.son that agriculture 
is naturally preferred to manufactures. As the 
capital of the landlord or farmer is more 
secure than that of the manufacturer, so 
the capital of the manufacturer, being at all 
times more within his view and command, 
is more secure than that of the foreign mer- 
chant. In every period, indeed, of every so- 
ciety, the surplus part both of the rude and 
manufactured produce, or that for which there 
is no demand at home, must be sent abroad in 
order to he exchanged for .something for which 
there is some demand at home. But whether 
the capital, which carries this surplus produce 
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abroad, be a foreign or a domestic one is of 
very little importance If the society has not 
acquired sufHcient capital both to cultivate all 
its lands, and to manufacture in the complet- 
est manner the \^hole of its rude produce, 
there is even a considerable advantage that 
that rude produce should be exported by a 
foreign capital, in order that the whole stock 
of the society may be employed in more use- 
ful purposes The wealth of ancient Lg>pt, 
that of China and Indostan, sufTicientl> dem- 
onstrate that a nation may attain a verv high 
degree of opulence though the gieiler jmrt 
of its exportation trade be earned on by for 
eigncrs The progress of our North American 
and West Indian colonics would have been 
much less rapid had no capital but what be- 
longed to themselves been employed in ex 
porting their suiplus produce 

According to the natural course of things, 
therefore, the greater part of the capital of 
every growing society is, hrst, directed to 
agriculture, afterwards to manufactures, and 
last of all to foreign commerce this onlcr of 
things IS so very natural that in every so( lely 
tint had any Uiiitoi' it has always I believe, 
been in some degree observed Some of their 
lands must have been cultivated before an\ 
considerable towns could be estiblished and 
some sort of coirsc indiistr\ of the manutac 
turing kind must have been carried on in 
those tovxns before lhc> could well think of 
employing themselves ni foreign commerce 

But though this natural order of things 
must Inve taken place in some degree in 
ever\ such societv it has in all the modern 
st vtes of BurojK? been, in in iny respcc Is en 
tncly inverted Ihe foreign coinmcice of some 
of their cities has introduced all their finer 
manufactures, or such as were fit for distant 
s«dc and manufactures and foreign commerce 
together hue given biith to the principal 
improvements of agriculture llie manners 
and customs which the nature of their orig- 
inal government introduced and which re- 
mained after that government was grcatlv 
altered, necessarily foiccd them into this un- 
natural and retrograde order 

CHAPTER II 

Of ihe Discouragement of Agriculture in the 
ancient State of Europe thi Fall of the 
Roman Empire 

Whfn the German and Scythian nations 
overran the western provinces of the Roman 
empire, the confusions which followed so 
great a revolution lasted for scvcinl centuries 
''Phe rapine and violence which the barbarians 
exercised against the ancient inhabitants in- 
terrupted the commerce between the towns 


and the country The towns were deserted, 
and the country was left uncultivated, and 
the western provinces of Europe, which had 
enjoyed a considerable degree of opulence 
under the Roman empire, sunk into the lowest 
state of poverty and barbarism During the 
continuance of those confusions, the chiefs 
and principal leaders of those nations acquired 
or usuriied to themselves the greater part 
of the lands of those countries A great part 
of them was uncultivated but no part of 
them, whether cultivated or uncultivated, was 
left without a proprietor All of them were 
engrossed and the greater part by a few great 
propric tors 

'I his original engrossing of uncultivated lands, 
though a great, might have been but a transi- 
tory evil Ihey might soon have been di- 
vided again, and broke into small parcel*! 
either by succession or by alienation 1 he law 
of primogeniture hindered them from being 
divided by succession the introduction of 
entails prevented their being broke into small 
parcels by alienation 

When land like movables is consulcrcd as 
the mcin^ only of subsistence and enjovment 
the natural law of succession divides it like 
them among all the children of the iamilv 
of all of whom the subsistence and enjoyment 
may be supposed oquallv dear to the father 
Ihis natiiial Uw of succession accordinglv 
took plate among the Romans who made no 
more distinction between elder and vounger, 
between m.alc and female, in the iiiliei it vnee 
of lands than wc do in the distribution of 
movables But when land was considered as 
the means not of subsistence mereh but of 
power and protection it was thought better 
that it should de^ccnd undivided to one In 
those di‘*orderlv times every great landlonl 
was \ sort of pelt> prince His tenants were 
his siibiccts He was their judge and in some 
respects their legislator in peace, and their 
leader in war He made war according to his 
own discretion, frecpicntlj against his neigh 
hours and sometimes against his sovereign 
The sciurity of a landed estate, therefore 
the protection which its owner could afford 
to those who dwelt on it, depended upon its 
greatness To divide it was to ruin it, and 
to expose every part of it to be oppressed and 
swallowed up by the incursions of its neigh 
hours Ihe law of primogeniture, therefore 
came to take place, not immediately, indeed, 
but 111 process of time in the succession of 
landed estates, for the same reason that it has 
gcnerallj taken placss in that of monarchies 
though not always at their first institution 
lhat the power, and consequently the secu 
nly of the monarchy, may not he weakened 
by division, it must cicscend entire to one of 
the children To which of them so important 
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a preference shall be given must be deter- 
mined by some ^neral rule, founded not upon 
the doubtful distinctions of personal merit, 
but upon some plain and evident difference 
which can admit of no dispute. Among the 
children of the same family, there can be no 
indisputable difference but that of sex, and 
that of age. The male .sex is universally pre- 
ferred to the female; and when all other things 
are equal, the elder everywhere takes place 
of the youn^r. Hence the origin of the right 
of primogeniture, and of what is called lineal 
succession. 

Laws frequently continue in force long after 
the circumstances which first gave occasion to 
them, and which could alone render them rea- 
sonable, are no more. In the present state of 
Europe, the proprietor of a single acre of land 
is as perfectly secure of his possession as the 
proprietor of a hundred thou.sand. The right 
of primogeniture, however, still continues to 
be respected, and as of all institutions it is the 
fittest to support the pride of family distinc- 
tions, it is still likely to endure for many cen- 
turies. In every other respect, nothing can be 
more contrary to the real interest of a nu- 
merous family than a right which, in order to 
enrich one, beggars all the rest of the children. 

Entails are the natural con.sequences of the 
law of primogeniture. They were introduced 
to preserve a certain lineal succession, of which 
the law of primogeniture first gave the idea, 
and to hinder any part of the original es- 
tate from being carried out of the proposed 
line either by gift, or devise, or alienation; 
cither by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its successive owners. They were al- 
together unknown to the Homans. Neither 
their .substitutions nor fideicommisses bear 
any resemblance to entails, though some 
French lawyers have thought proper to dress 
the modern institution in the language and 
garb of those ancient ones. 

When great landed estates were a sort of 
principalities, entails might not be unreason- 
able. Like what are called the fundamental 
laws of some monarchies, they might frequent- 
ly hinder the security of thou .sands from be- 
ing endangered by the ci^price or extravagance 
of one man. But in the present state of Eu- 
rope, when small as well as great estaj^s de- 
rive their security from the laws of their 
country, nothing can be more completely ab- 
surd. They are founded upon the most absurd 
of all suppositions, the supposition that every 
successive generation of men have not an 
equal right to the earth, and to all that it 
possesses; but that the property of the pre.sent 
generation should be restrained and regulated 
according to the fancy of those who died per- 
haps five hundred years ago. Entails, however, 
are still respected through the greater part 
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of Europe, in those countries particularly in 
which noble birtli is a necessary qualification 
for the enjoyment either of civil or military 
honours. Entails are thought necessary for 
maintaining this exclusive privilege of the no- 
bility to the great offices and honours of their 
country; and that order having usurped one 
unjust advantage over the rest of their fellow- 
citizens, lest their poverty should render it 
ridiculous, it is thought reasonable that they 
.should have another. The common law of 
England, indeed, is said to abhor perpetui- 
ties. and they are accordingly more restricted 
there than in any other European monarchy; 
though even England is not altogether with- 
out them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
perhaps more than one-third, part of the 
whole lands of the country are at present 
supposed to be under strict entail. 

Great tracts of uncultivated land were, in 
this manner, not only engrossed by particular 
families, but the possibility of their being 
divided again was as much as possible pre- 
cluded for ever. It seldom happens, however, 
that a great proprietor is a great improver. In 
the disorderly times which gave birth to those 
barbarous institutions, the great proprietor 
was sufficiently employed in defending his 
own territories, or in extending his jurisdic- 
tion and authority over tho.se of his neigh- 
bours. He had no leisure to attend to the 
cultivation and improvement of land. When 
the establishment of law and order afforded 
him this leisure, he often wantetl the inclina- 
tion, and almost always the requisite abilities. 
If the expense of his house and person either 
equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did 
very frequently, he had no stock to employ in 
this manner. If he wag an economist, he 
generally found it more profitable to employ 
his annual savings in new pureha.scs than in 
the improvement of his old estate. To im- 
prove land with profit, like all other com- 
mercial projects, requires an exact attention 
to small savings and small gains, of which a 
man born to a great fortune, even though 
naturally frugal, is very seldom capable. The 
situation of such a person naturally di.sposes 
him to attend rather to ornament which pleases 
his fancy than to profit for which he has so 
little occasion. The elegance of his dre.ss, of 
his equipage, of his house, and household 
furniture, are objects which from his infan- 
cy he has V)ecn accustomed to have some 
anxiety about. The turn of mind which this 
habit naturally forms follows him when he 
comes to think of the improvement of land. 
He embellishes perhaps four or five hundretl 
acres in the neighbourhood of his hou.se, at 
ten times the expen.se which the land is worth 
after all his improvements; and finds that if 
he was to im]>rove his whole estate in the 
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same manner, and he has little taste for any 
other, he would be a bankrupt before he had 
finished the tenth part of it There still re- 
main in both parts of the United Kingdom 
some great estates which ha\ e continued with- 
out interruption in the hands of the same 
family since the times of feudal anarchy 
Compare the present condition of those es- 
tates with the possessions of the small propri- 
etors in their neighbourhood, and you will 
require no other argument to convince you 
how unfavourable such extensive property is 
to improvement 

If little improvement was to be ex])ected 
from such great proprietors, still less was to 
be hoped tor from those who occupied the 
land under them In the ancient slate of Eu- 
rope, the occupiers of land were all tenants 
at will They were all or almost all slaves, 
but their slavery was of a milder kind than 
that known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even m our West Indian colonies 
Ihey were supposed to belong more directly 
to the land than to their master They could, 
therefore, he sold with it, but not separately 
7 he> could nu’-fj, |>iovidc<l it was with the 
consiMit of their master, and he could not 
afterwards dissolve the marriage b> selling 
the man and wife to different persons If he 
manned or murdered any of them, he was 
liable to some pcnalt\, though generally but 
to a small one They were not, however, 
capable of acquiring property Whatever they 
accpiireil was accpiirid to their master, and he 
could take it from them at pleasure What- 
ever cultivation and improvement could be 
earned on by means of such slaves was prop 
erly carried on by their master It was at his 
expense The seed, the cattle, and the instru- 
ments of husbandry were all his It was for 
ills benefit Such slaves could accjuire nothing 
but their daily maintenance It was properly 
the proprietor himself, therefore, that, in this 
case, occupied his own lands, and cultivated 
them by liis own bondmen This siiecies of 
slavery still subsists in Russia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Moravia, and other parts of 
Germany It is only in the western and south- 
western provinces of Europe that it has gradu- 
ally lieen abolished altogether 

But if great improvements are seldom to 
be expected from great proprietors, they are 
least of all to be expected when they employ 
slaves for their workmen The experience of 
all ages and nations, I believe, demonstrates 
that the work done by slaves, though it ap- 
pears to cost only then maintenance, is in 
the end the dearest of any A iierson who can 
acquire no properly, can have no other in- 
terest but to eat as much, and to labour as 
little as ])ossiblc W^hatever work he does be- 
yond what IS sufficient to purchase his own 


maintenance can be squeezed out of him by 
violence only, and not by any interest of his 
own In ancient Italy, how much the cultiva- 
tion of corn degenerated, how unprofitable it 
became to the master when it fell under the 
management of slaves, is remarked by both 
Phn> and ( olumella In the time of Aristotle 
it had not been much better in ancient Greece 
Speaking of the ideal republic described in 
the laws of Plato, to maintain five thousand 
idle men (the number of warriors supposed 
necessary for its defence) together with their 
women and servants, would require, he sa>s, 
a territory of boundless extent and fertility, 
like the plains of Babylon 

The pride of man makes him love to dom- 
ineer, and nothing mortifies him so much as 
to l>e obliged to condescend to persuade his 
inferiors Wherever the law allows it, and 
the nature of the work can afford it, there 
fore, he will generally prefer the service of 
slaves to that, of freemen The planting of 
sugar and tobacco can afford the exi^ense of 
slave cultivation Ihe raising of corn, it 
seems in the present times, cannot In the 
Liiglish colonies, of which the principal prod- 
uce IS corn, the far greater part of the work 
is done by freemen 1 he late resolution of the 
Quakers m Pennsylvania to set at liberty all 
their negro slaves ma> satisfy us that their 
numlier cannot be very great Had they made 
anv considerable part of their property such 
a resolution could never have been agreed 
to 111 our sugar colonies, on the contrary, the 
whole work is done by slaves, and in our 
tobicco colonies a very great part of it The 
profits of a sugar plantation in any of our 
\^est Indian colonies are generally much 
greater than those of an> other cultivation 
that IS known either in Europe or America, 
and the profits of a tobacco plantation, 
though inferior to those of sugar, are superior 
to those of corn, as has already been observ ed 
Both can afford the expense of slave cultiva- 
tion, but sugar can afford it still better than 
tobacco The number of negroes accordingly 
is much greater, in proportion to that of w lutes, 
in our sugar than in our tobacco colonies 

To the slave cultivators of ancient times 
gradually succeeded a species of farmers know n 
at present in France by the name of met ay 
era They are called in Latin, Coloni par- 
tiaru They have been so long in disuse in 
England that at present I know no English 
name for them The proprietor furnished them 
with the seed, cattle, and instruments of hus 
bandry, the whole stock, in short, necessary 
for cultivating the farm The prodiuc was 
divided equally between the proprietor and 
the farmer, after setting aside what was 
judged necessary for keeping up the stock. 
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which was restored to the proprietor when the 
farmer either quitted, or was turned out of the 
farm. 

Land occupied by such tenants is properly 
cultivated at the expense of the proprietor 
as much as that occupied by slaves. There 
is, however, one very essential difference be- 
tween them. Such tenants, being freemen, are 
capable of acquiring property, and having a 
certain proportion of the produce of the land, 
they have a plain interest that the w hole prod- 
uce should be as gi*eat as possible, in order 
that their own proportion may be so. A slave, 
on the contrary, wdio can acciuirc nothing 
but his maintenance, consults his own case 
by making the land produce as little as pos- 
sible o\er and above that maintenance. It 
is probable that it was partly upon account of 
this advantage, an<l partly upon account of 
the encroaclimenls which the sovereign, al- 
ways jealous of the great lords, gradually en- 
couraged their villains to make upon their 
authority, and which seem at last to have 
been such as rendered this species of servitude 
altogether inconvenient, that tenure in villan- 
age gradually wore out through the greater 
part of Kurope. The time and manner, how- 
ever, in which so important a revolution was 
brought about is one of the most obscure 
points in moilern history. The Church of 
Rome claims great merit in it; and it is cer- 
tain that so early as the tw^elfth century, 
Alexander III published a bull for the general 
emancipation of slaves. It seems, however, to 
have been rather a pious exhortation than a 
law to which exact obedience was require<i 
from the faithful. Slavery continued to take 
place almost universally for several centuries 
afterwards, till it was gradually aboli.shed by 
the joint oi)eration of the two interests above 
mentioned, that of the proprietor on the one 
hand, and that of the sovereign on the other. 

A villain enfranchi.sed, and at the same time 
allowed to continue in pos.session of the land, 
having no stock of his own, could cultivate 
it only by means of wrhat the landlord ad- 
vanced to him, and must, therefore, have been 
what the French called a metayer. 

It could never, however, be the interest 
even of this last species of cultivators to lay 
out, in the further improvement of the land, 
any part of the little stock which they might 
save from their own .share of the product, be- 
cau.se the lord, who laid out nothing, wa.« to 
get one half of wdiatever it produced. The 
lithe, w'hich is but a tenth of the produce, is 
found to be a very great hindrance to im- 
provement. A tax, therefore, which amounted 
to one half must have been an cifcctual bar 
to it. It might be the interest of a metayer to 
make the land produce as much as could be 
brought out of it by means of the stock fur- 
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nished by the proprietor; but it could never be 
his interest to mix any part of his own wdth 
it. In France, where hve parts out of six of 
the whole kingdom are said to be still occu- 
pied by this .species of cultivators, the propri- 
etors complain that their metayers take every 
opportunity of employing the master's cattle 
rather in carriage than in cultivation; l>ecause 
in the one case they get the whole profits to 
themselves, in the other they share tlicm with 
their landlord. This species of tenants still 
subsists in some parts of Scotland. They are 
called steel-bow tenants. Those ancient Eng- 
lish tenants, who arc said by Chief Baron 
Gilbert and Doctor Black stone to have been 
rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers 
properly so called, w'ere probably of the same 
kind. 

To this «*]>ecies of tenancy succeecled, though 
by very slow degrees, farmers properly so 
called, w'ho cultivated the land with their 
owm stock, paying a rent certain to the land- 
lord. When such farmers have a lease for a 
term of years, they may sometimes find it for 
their interest to lay out part of their capital 
in the further improvement of the farm; be- 
cause they may sometimes expect to recover 
it, with a large profit, before the expiration 
of the lease. The possession even of such 
farmers, how^ever, was long extremely pre- 
carious, and still is so in many parts of Eu- 
rope. They could before the expiration of 
their term be legally outed of th^ir lease by a 
new purchaser; in England, even by the ficti- 
tious action of a common reewery. If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of 
their master, the action by which they ob- 
tained redress was extremely imperfect. It did 
not always reinstate them in the possession of 
the land, but gave them damages which never 
amounted to the real loss'. Even in England, 
the country perhaps of Europe where the 
yeomanry has always been most respected, 
it was not till about the Hth of Henry VII 
that the action of ejectment was invented, by 
which the tenant recovers, not damages only 
but possession, and in which his claim is not 
necessarily concluded by the uncertain deci- 
sion of a .single assi/c. This action has been 
found so effectual a remedy that, in the mod- 
em practice, w'hen the landlord has occasiem 
to .sue for tlie possession of the land, he sel- 
dom makes use of the actions which properly 
belong to him as landlord, the Writ of Right 
or the Writ of Entry, but .sues in the name of 
his tenant by the Writ of Ejectment. In Eng- 
land, therefore, the security of the tenant is 
equal to that of the proprietor. In England, 
be.sides, a lease for life of forty shillings a 
year value is a freehold, and entitles the les- 
see to vote for a Member of Parliament; and 
as a great part of the yeomanry have free- 
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holds of this kind, the whole order becomes 
respectable to their landlords on account of 
the political consideration which tliis gives 
them. There is, I believe, nowhere in Europe, 
except in England, any instance of the tenant 
building upon the land of which he had no 
lease, and trusting that the honour of his 
landlord would take no advantage of so im- 
portant an improvement. Those laws and cus- 
toms so favourable to the yeomanry have per- 
haps contributed more to the prc.sent grandeur 
of England than all their boasted regulations 
of commerce taken together. 

The law which secures the longest leases 
against succe.ssors of every kind is, so far as 
I know, peculiar to Great Britain. It was 
introduced into Scotland so early as 1 1!49, by 
a law of James II. Its beneficial influence, 
however, has been much obstructed by entails; 
the heirs of entail being generally restrained 
from letting leases for any long term of years, 
frc<iueiitly for jnore than one year. A late Act 
of Parliament has, in this re.spect, somewhat 
slackened their fetters, though they are still 
by much too strait. In Scotland, besides, as 
no leasehold gives a vote for a Member of 
Parliament, the y*’‘'manry arc upon this ac- 
count less respectable to their landlords than 
in England. 

In other parts of Euroj^e, after it was found 
convenient to .secure tenants both against 
heir.s and purcha.sers, the term of their secu- 
rity was still limited to a very short period; 
in France, for example, to nine years from 
the comniencement of the lea.se. It has in that 
country, indeed, been lately extended to twen- 
ty-seven, a i>eriiMl still too .short to encourage 
the tenant to make the most important im- 
provements. The proprietors of land were 
anciently the legislators of every part of Eu- 
rope. The laws relating to land, therefore, 
were all calculated for what they suppo.sed 
the inlerc.st of the proprietor. It was for his 
intere.^t, they had imagined, that no lease 
granle<l by any of his predecessors should 
hinder liim from enjoying, during a long term 
of years, the full value of his land. Avarice 
and injustice arc always short-sighted, and 
they did not foresee how much this regula- 
tion must obstruct improvement, and thereby 
hurt in the long-run the real interest of the 
landlord. 

The farmers too, besides paying the rent, 
were anciently, it was suppo.sed, bound to per- 
form a great number of services to the land- 
lord, which were seldom cither specified in 
the lease, or regulated by any precise rule, 
but by the use and wont of the manor or 
barony. These .services, therefore, l)eing al- 
most entirely arbitrary, subjected the tenant 
to many vexations. In Scotland the abolition 
of all services not precisely stipulated in the 


lease has in the course of a few years very 
much altered for the better the condition of 
the yeomanry of that country. 

The public services to which the yeomanry 
were bound were not less arbitrary than the 
private ones. To make and maintain the high 
roads, a .servitude which still subsists, I be- 
lieve, everywhere, though with different de- 
grees of oppression in different countries, was 
not the only one. When the king’s troops, 
when his hou.sehold or his officers of any kind 
pas.scd through any part of the country, the 
yeomanry were bound to provide them with 
horses, carriages, and provi.sions, at a price 
regulated by the purveyor. Great Britain is, 
I believe, the only monarchy in Eurojje where 
the oppression of purveyance has been entire- 
ly aboli.shed. It still subsists in France and 
Germany. 

The public taxes to which they were sub- 
ject were as irregular and oppressive as the 
services. The ancient lords, though extremely 
unwilling to grant themselves any pecuniary 
aid to their .sovereign, easily allowed him to 
tallage, as they called it their tenants, and 
had not knowledge enough to foresee how 
much this must in the end affect their owm 
revenue. The taillc, as it still sub.si.sts in 
France, may serve as an example of tho.se 
ancient tallages. It is a tax upon the supposed 
profits of the farmer, which they estimate by 
the .stock that he has upon the farm. It is his 
interest, therefore, to appear to have as little 
as possible, and consequently to employ as 
little as possible in its cultivation, and none 
in its improvement. Should any stock happen 
to accumulate in the hands of a French 
fanner, the taille is almost equal to a pro- 
hibition of its ever being employed upon the 
land. This tax, besides, is supposed to dis- 
honour whoever is subject to it, and to de- 
grade him below, not only the rank of a 
gentleman, but that of a burgher, and who- 
ever rents the lands of another becomes sub- 
ject to it. No gentieman, nur e\en any burgher 
who has stock, wdll .submit to this degradation. 
This tax, therefore, not only hinders the stock 
which accumulates upon the land from l)e- 
ing employed in its improvement, but drives 
aw'ay ^1 other stock from it. The ancient 
tenths and fifteenths, so usual in England in 
former times, .seem, .so far as they affected the 
land, to have Ix^en taxes of the same nature 
with the taille. 

Under all the.se discouragement.s, little im- 
provement could be expected from the occu- 
piers of land. That order of people, with all 
the liberty and security which law can give, 
must always improve under great di.sadvan- 
tages. The farmer, compared with the propri- 
etor, is as a merchant who trades wdth bor- 
rowed money compared with one who trades 
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with his own. The stock of both may improve, 
but that of the one, with only equal good con- 
duct, must always improve more slowly than 
that of the other, on account of the large share 
of the profits which is consumed by the in- 
terest of the loan. The lands cultivated by the 
farmer must, in the same manner, with only 
equal good conduct, be improved more slowly 
than those cultivated by the proprietor, on 
account of the large share of the produce 
which is consumed in the rent, and which, had 
the farmer been proprietor, he might have 
employed in the further improvement of the 
land. The station of a farmer besides is, from 
the nature of things, inferior to that of a 
proprietor. Through the greater part of Eu- 
rope the yeomanry are regarded as an inferior 
rank of people, even to the better sort of 
tradesmen and mechanics, and in all parts of 
Europe to the great merchants and master 
manufacturers. It can seldom happen, there- 
fore, that a man of any considerable stock 
should quit the superior in order to place 
himself in an inferior station. Even in the 
present state of Europe, therefore, little stock 
is likely to go from any other profession to 
the improvement of land in the way of farm- 
ing. More does perhaps in Great Britain than 
in any other country, though even there the 
great stocks which are, in some places, em- 
ployed in farming have generally been ac- 
quired by farming, the trade, perhaps, in 
which of all others stock is commonly acquired 
most slowly. After small proprietors, however, 
rich and great farmers are, in every country, 
the principal improvers. There are more such 
perhaps in England than in any other Eu% 
Topean monarchy. In the republican govern- 
ments of Holland and of Herne in Switzerland, 
the farmers are said to be not inferior to 
tho.se of England. 

The ancient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of land, whether carried 
on by the proprietor or by the farmer; first, 
by the general prohibition of the exportation 
of corn without a special licence, which seems 
to have been a very universal regulation; and 
secondly, by the restraints whicli were laid 
upon the inland commerce, not only of com, 
but of almost every other part of the produce 
of the farm by the absurd laws against en- 
grossers, regrators, and fores taller s, and by the 
privileges of fairs and markets. It ha.s already 
been observed in what manner the prohibi- 
tion of the exportation of corn, together with 
some encouragement given to the importation 
of foreign com, obstructed the cultivation of 
ancient Italy, naturally the most fertile coun- 
try in Europe, and at that time the seat of 
the greatest empire in the world. To what 
degree such restraints upon the inland com- 
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merce of this commodity, joined to the gen- 
eral prohibition of exportation, must have dis- 
couraged the cultivation of countries less fertile 
and less favourably circumstanced, it is not 
perhaps very easy to imagine. 

CHAPTER in 

Of the Rise and Progress of Cities and Towns 
after the Fall of the Roman Empire 

The inhabitants of cities and towns were, 
after the fall of the Roman empire, not more 
favoured than those of the country. They 
consisted, indeed, of a very different order 
of people from the fir.st inhabitants of the 
ancient republics of Greece and Italy. These 
last were composed chiefly of the proprietors 
of lands, among whom the public territory 
was originally divided, and who found it 
convenient to build their houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of one another, and to surround 
them with a wall, for the sake of common 
defence. After the fall of the Roman empire, 
on the contrary, the proprietors of land seem 
generally to have lived in fortified castles on 
their own estates, and in the midst of their 
own tenants and dependants. The towns were 
chiefly inhabited by tradesmen and mechan- 
ics, who seem in those tlays to have l>een of 
servile, or very nearly of servile condition. The 
privileges which we find granted by ancient 
charters to the inhabitants of some of the 
principal towns in Europe sufficiently .show 
what they w^erc before those gralTts. The peo- 
ple to whom it is granted as a privilege that 
they might give aw^ay their ow'n daughters 
in marriage without the consent of their lord, 
that upon their death their own children, and 
not their lord, .should succeed to their got)ds, 
and that they might dispose of their own 
effects by will, must, before tho.se grants, 
have been either altogether or very nearly in 
the .same .state of villanage with the occupier.s 
of land in the country. 

They seem, indeed, to have been a very 
poor, mean set of people, who used to travel 
about with their goods from place to place, 
and from fair to fair, like the hawkers ami 
pedlars of the prc.sent time.s. In all the differ- 
ent countries of Europe then, in the same 
manner as in several of the Tartar govern- 
ments of Asia at present, taxes used to be 
levied upon the persons and goods of travel- 
lers when they passed through certain manors, 
when they w'cnt over certain bridges, when 
they carried about their goods from place to 
place in a fair, when they erected in it a 
booth or stall to sell them in. The.sc different 
taxes were known in England by the names 
of passage, pontage, la stage, and stallage. 
Sometimes the king, sometimes a great lord, 
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who had, it seems, upon some occasions, au- 
thority to do this, would grant to particular 
traders, to bucli particularly as lived in their 
own demesnes, a general exemption from such 
taxes. Such traders, though in other re.spects 
of servile, or very nearly of servile condition, 
were upon this account called free-traders. 
They in return usually paid to their protector 
a sort of annual poll-tax. In those days pro- 
tection was .seldom granted without a valuable 
consideration, and this tax might, {perhaps, 
be considered as compensation for what their 
patrons might lose by their exemption from 
other taxes. At first, both those poll-taxes and 
those exemptions seem to ha\e been altogether 
personal, and to have affected only particular 
individuals during either their lives or the 
pleasure of their protectors. In the very im- 
perfect accounts which have been published 
from Domesday Book of several of the towns 
of England, mention is frecpiently made some- 
times of the tax which particular burghers 
paid, Ccach of them, either to the king or to 
some other great lord for this sort of protec- 
tion: and .sometimes of the general amount 
only of all those taxcs.‘ 

But how servile scK'vtr may have been orig- 
inally the condition of the inhabitants of the 
temns, it a])pears evidently that they arrived 
at liberty and independency much earlier than 
the occupiers of land in the country. That 
part of the king’s rexenue which arose from 
such poll-taxes in any particular town used 
commonly to be let in farm during a term of 
years for a rent certain, sometimes to the 
sheriff of the county, and sometimes to other 
persons The burghers themselves frequently 
got credit enough to be admitted to farm the 
revenues of this sort which arose out of their 
own town, they becoming jointly and sever- 
ally answ^erable for the w hole rent ’ To let a 
farm in this manner w'as quite agreeable to the 
usual economy of, I believe, the sovereigns of 
all the different countries of Europe, xvho used 
frequently to let whole manors to all the ten- 
ants of those manors, they becoming jointly 
and .severally answerable for the whole rent; 
but in return lieing allowed to collect it in their 
own wuiy, and to pay it into the king’s ex- 
che(|uer by the hands of their own bailiff, and 
being thus altogether freed from the insolence 
of the king’s officers — a circumstance in those 
days regarded as of the greatest importance. 

At first the farm of the town wa.s probably 
let to the burghers, in the same manner as it 
had been to other farmers, for a term of years 
only. In process of time, however, it seems 
to have become the general practice to grant 

^See Brady’s Historical Treatise of Cities and 
Burroughs, p. S, etc. 

• See Madox, Ftrma Burgi, p. 18, also History of 
the Exchequer, ch. 10, sect, v., p. first edition. 
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it to them in fee, that is for ever, reserving 
a rent certain never afterwards to lie aug- 
mented. The payment having thus become 
perpetual, the exemptions, in return for which 
it was made, naturdly became perpetual loo 
Those exemptions, therefore, ceased to be 
I^rsonal, and could not afterwards be con- 
sidered as belonging to individuals as individ- 
uals, but as burghers of a particular burgh, 
whi(‘h, upon this account, was called a free 
burgh, for the same reason that they had 
been called free burghers or free traders. 

Along with this grant, the important privi- 
leges above mentioned, that they might give 
away their own daughters in marriage, that 
their children should succeed to them, and 
that they might dispo.se of their own effects 
by wull, were generally bestowred upon the 
burghers of the town to whom it w'as given. 
Whether such privileges had before been usu- 
ally granted along with the freedom of trade 
to particular burghers, as individuals, I know 
not 1 reckon it not improbable that they 
were, though I cannot produce any direct evi- 
dence of it. But how'ever this may have been, 
the principal attributes of villanage and slav- 
ery being thus taken away from them, they 
now, at least, became really free in our pres- 
ent sense of the word Freedom. 

Nor was this all. They were generally at 
the same time erected into a commonalty or 
corporation, w ith the privilege of having mag- 
istrates and a town council of their own, of 
making bye-Iaw^s for their owm government, 
of building walls for their own defence, and of 
reducing all their inhabitants under a sort 
of military di.scipline by obliging them to 
w’atch anti ward, that is, as anciently under- 
stood, to guard and defend those walls against 
all attacks and surprises by night as well as 
by day. In England they w’cre generally ex- 
empted from suit to the hundred and county 
courts; and all such pleas as .should arise 
among them, the pleas of the crowm excepted, 
w’ere left to the deci'^ion of their own magis- 
trates In other countries much greater and 
more extensive jurisdictions were frequently 
granted to them.* 

It might, probably, be necessary to grant 
to such towuis as were admitted to farm their 
own revenues some sort of compulsive juris- 
diction to oblige their owm citizens to make 
payment. In those disorderly times it might 
have been extremely inconvenient to have 
left them to seek this .sort of ju.stice from 
any other tribunal. But it must seem extraor- 
dinary that the sovereigns of all the differ- 
ent countries of Europe .should have ex- 
changed in this manner for a rent certain, 

* Sec Madox, Firma Burgi: See also Pfeffel in the 
remarkable exents under Frederic II and his suc- 
cessors of the house of Suabia. 
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never more to be augmented, that branch of 
their revenue which was, perhaps, of all others 
the most likely to be improved by the natural 
course of things, without either expense or at- 
tention of their own: and that they should, 
besides, have in this manner voluntarily erected 
a sort of independent republics in the heart of 
their own dominions. 

In order to understand this, it must be re- 
membered that in those days the sovereign 
of perhaps no country in Eurojie was able 
to ))rotect, through the whole extent of his 
dominions, the weaker part of his subjects 
from the oppression of the great lords. Those 
whom the law could not protect, and who 
were not strong enough to defend themselves, 
were obliged either to have recourse to the 
protection of some great lord, and in order 
to obtain it to become either his slaves or 
vassals; or to enter into a league of mutual 
defence for the common protection of one 
another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, 
considered as single individuals, had no power 
to defend themselves; but by entering into a 
league of mutual defence with their neigh- 
bours, they were capable of making no con- 
temptible resistance. The lords despised the 
burghers, whom they considered not only as 
of a different order, but as a parcel of eman- 
cipated slaves, almost of a different species 
from themselves. The wealth of the burghers 
never failed to provoke their envy and indig- 
nation, and they plundered them upon every 
occasion without mercy or remorse. The 
burghers naturally hated and feared the lords 
The king hated and feared them too; but 
though j)erhaps he might despise, he had no 
reason either to hate or fear^the burghers 
Mutual interest, therefore, disposed them to 
support the king, and the king to support 
them against the lords. They were the enemies 
of his enemies, and it was his interest to ren- 
der them as secure and independent of those 
enemies as he could. By granting them magis- 
trates of their own, the privilege of making 
bye-laws for their own government, that of 
building walls for their own defence, and that 
of reducing all their inhabitants under a sort 
of military discipline, he gave them all the 
means of security and independency of the 
barons which it was in his power to bestow. 
Without the establishment of some regular 
government of this kind, without some au- 
thority to compel their inhabitants to act ac- 
cording to some certain plan or system, no 
voluntary league of mutual defence could 
either have afforded them any permanent se- 
curity, or have enabled them to give the king 
any considerable support. By granting them 
the farm of their town in fee, he took away 
from those whom he wished to have for his 
friends, and, if one may say so, for his allies, 
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ail ground of jealousy and suspicion that he 
was ever afterwards to oppress them, either 
by raising the farm rent of their town or by 
granting it to some other farmer. 

The princes who lived upon the worst 
terms with their barons seem accordingly to 
have been the most liberal in grants oi this 
kind to their burghs. King John of England, 
for example, appears to have been a most 
munificent benefactor to his to^^ns ' Philip the 
First of France lost all authority over his 
barons. Towards the end of Iiis reign, hi*^ son 
Lewi««, known afterwanls by the name of 
Lewis the Fat, consulted, according to Father 
Daniel, with the bishops of the royal demesnes 
concerning the most proper means of restrain- 
ing the violence of the great lords. Their ad- 
vice consisted of two different proposals One 
was to erect a new order of jurisdiction, by 
establishing magistrates and a towm council in 
every considerable town of his demesnes. The 
other was to form a new militia, by making 
the inhabitants of those towns, under the com- 
mand of their own magistrates, march out 
upon proper occasions to the assistance of the 
king. It is from this period, according to 
the French antiquarians, that w^e are to date 
the institution of the magistrates and councils 
of cities in France It w^as during the un- 
prosperoiis reigns of the jirinocs of the house 
of Suabia that the greater part of the free 
towuis of Germany received the first gi.ints of 
their privileges, and that the famous ITanscatic 
league first became formidable.^ 

The militia of the cities seems, in those 
times, not to have been inferior to that of the 
country, and as they could be more rearlily 
assembled upon any sudden occasion, they 
frequently had the advantage in their dis- 
putes with the neighbouring lords In coun- 
tries, such as Italy and Switzerland, in which, 
on account either of their distance from the 
principal scat of government, of the natural 
strength of the country itself, or of some other 
reason, the sovereign came to lose the w'hole 
of his authority, the cities generally became 
independent republics, and concpiered all 
the nobility in their neighbourhood, oblig- 
ing them to pull down their castles in the 
country and to live, like other peaceable in- 
habitants, in the city. This is tne short his- 
tory of the republic of Berne as well as of 
several other cities in Switzerland. If you ex- 
cept Venice, for of that city the history is 
somewhat different, it is the history of all the 
considerable Italian republics, of which so great 
a number arose and perished between the end 
of the twelfth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

In countries such as France or England, 
where the authority of the sovereign, though 

^See Madox. *See Pfeffel. 
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frequently very low, never was destroyed 
altogether, the cities had no opportunity of 
becoming entirely independent They became, 
however, so considerable that the sovereign 
could impose no tax upon them, besides the 
stated farm-rent of the town, without their 
own consent They were, therefore, called 
upon to send deputies to the general as- 
sembly of the stales of the kingdom, where 
they might join with the clergy and the bar- 
ons in granting, upon urgent occasions, some 
extraordinary aid to the king Being gen- 
erally, t(X3, more favourable to his power, 
their deputies seem, sometimes, to have been 
employed by him as a counterbalance in 
those assemblies to the authority of the 
great lonls Hence the origin of the repre- 
sentation of burghs in the state s-general of all 
the great monarchies in Europe 

Order and good government, and along 
with them the liberty and security of indi- 
\idiials, were, in this manner, established in 
cities at a time wlicn the occupiers of land 
III the country were exposed to c\ery sort of 
violence But men in this defenceless state 
naturally content ♦hemscives with their neces- 
sary subsistence, because to accpiire more 
might only tempt the injustice of their op- 
pie^sors On the contrary, ^^hen they are se- 
cure of enjo>ing the fruits ot their industry, 
they naturally exert it to better their con- 
dition, an<l to acquire not only the neces- 
•^aries, but the conveniences and elegancies 
of life That industry, therefore, v\hich aims at 
something more than necessary subsistence, 
was established in cities long before it was 
fomnionly practised by the occupiers of land 
in the country. If in the hands of a poor cul- 
ti\ator, oppiessed with the servitude of vil- 
lanage, some little slot'k should accumulate, 
he would naturally conceal it wdth great care 
from his inastci, to whom it would other- 
wise have belonged, and take the first oppor- 
tunity of running away to a town The law 
w'as at that time so indulgent to the inhabi- 
tants of towns, and so desirous of diminish- 
ing the authority of the lords over those of 
the country, that if he could conceal him- 
self there from the pursuit of his lord for a 
year, he was free for ever Whatever stock, 
therefore, accumulated in the hands of the 
industrious part of the inhabitants of the 
country naturally took refuge in cities as the 
only sanctuaries in which it could be secure 
to the person that acquired it. 

The inhabitants of a city, it is true, must 
always ultimately derive their subsistence, 
and the whole materials and means of their 
industry, from the country. But those of a 
city, situated near either the sea coast or the 
banks of a navigable river, are not necessar- 
ily confined to derive them from the country 


in their neighbourhood. They have a mucli 
wider range, and may draw them from the 
most remote corners of the worhl, either in 
exchange for the manufactured produce of 
their own industry, or by performing the of- 
fice of carriers between distant countries and 
exchanging the produce of one for that of 
another. A city might in this manner grow 
up to great wealth and splendour, w’hile not 
only the country in its neighbourhood, but all 
those to which it traded, were in poverty and 
wretchedness Each of those countries, per- 
haps, taken singly, could afiord it but a small 
part either of its subsistence or of its em- 
ployment, but all of them taken together 
could afford it both a great subsistence and 
a great employment There w^ere, how^ever, 
within the nanow circle of the commerce of 
those times, some countries that were opu- 
lent and industrious Such was the Greek 
emfiire as long as it subsisted, and that of 
the Saracens during the reigns of the Abassi- 
des Such too vWts Egypt till it was conquered 
by the Turks, some part of the coast of Bar- 
bary, and all those provinces of Spain whi«‘h 
were under the government of the Moors 
The cities of Italy seem to have l>een the 
first in Europe which were raided by com- 
ineice to any considerable degree of opulence 
Italy lay in the centre of wliat was at that 
time the improved and civilised part of the 
world The Crusades too, though by the great 
waste of stock and destruction of inhabitants 
which they occasioned they must necessarily 
have retarded the progress of the greater part 
of Euroi)e, were extremely favourable to that 
of some Italian cities The great armies which 
marched from all parts to the conquest of the 
Holy I.and gave extraordinary encouragement 
to the shipping of Venice, Genoa, and Pi^a, 
sometimes in transporting them thither, and 
always in supplying them with provisions 
They were the commissaries, if one may say 
so, of those armies, and the most destructive 
fren/y that ever befell the European nations 
was a source of opulence to those republics 
The inhabitants of trading cities, by im- 
porting the improved manufactures and ex- 
pensive luxuries of richer countries, afforded 
some food to the vanity of the great proprie- 
tors, who eagerly purchased them with great 
quantities of the rude produce of their own 
lands The commerce of a great part of Eu- 
rope in those times, accordingly, consisted chief* 
ly in the exchange of their owm rinle for the 
manufactured produce of more civilised na- 
tions Thus the wool of England used to be ex- 
changed for the wines of France and the fine 
cloths of Flanders, in the same manner as 
the corn in Poland is at this day exchanged 
for the wdnes and brandies of France and for 
the silks and velvets of France and Italy, 
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A taste for the finer and more improved 
manufactures was in this manner introduced 
bj foreign commerce into countries ^here no 
such works \vere carried on But when this 
taste became so general as to occasion a con- 
siderable demand, the merchants, in order to 
sa\e the expense of carnage, naturally en- 
deavoured to establish some manufactures of 
the same kind in their o\^n country Hence 
the origin of the first manufactures for dis 
tant sale that seem to have been established 
in the Tvestern proMnees of Europe after the 
fall of the Roman empire No large country, 
it must be observed, ever did or could sub- 
sist without some sort of manufactures be 
ing carried on in it, and ^hen it is said of 
any such country that it has no manufactures 
it must always be understood of the finer and 
more improved or of such as are fit for dis 
tant sale In every large country both the 
clothing and household furniture of the far 
greater part of the people are the produce of 
their own industry This is even more uni- 
V ersally the case in those poor countries w hich 
are commonly said to have no manufactures 
than in those rich ones that are said to abound 
in them In the latter, you will generally find, 
both in the clothes and household furniture 
of the lowest rank of people a much greater 
proportion of foreign productions than in the 
former 

Those manufactures which are fit for dis- 
tant sale seem to have been introduced into 
different countries in two different ways 

Sometimes they have been introduced in 
the manner above mentioned, by the violent 
operation, if one may say so, of the stocks 
of particular merchants and undertakers, who 
established them m imitation of some foreign 
manufactures of the same kind Such manu- 
factures, therefore, are the offspring of for- 
eign commerce, and such seem to have been 
the ancient manufactures of silks, velvets, 
and brocades, which flourished in Lucca dur 
mg the thirteenth century They were ban- 
ished from thence by the tyranny of one of 
Machiavel’s heroes, Ca stniccio Castracani In 
1310, nine hundred families were driven out 
of Lucca, of whom thirty one retired to Ven- 
ice and offered to introduce there the silk 
manufacture ' Their offer was accepted, many 
privileges were conferred upon them, and they 
began the manufacture with three hundred 
wwkmen Such, too, seem to have lieen the 
manufactures of fine cloths that anciently 
flounshed in Flanders, and which were intro- 
duced into England in the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, and such are the present 
silk manufactures of Lyons and Spitalfields 
Manufactures introduced in this manner are 

^See Sandi, Isortta Ctvde de Vtnezta, part u„ 
vol 1 , pp 247 and 256. 
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generally employed upon foreign materials, be- 
ing imitations of foieign manufactures When 
the Venetian manufacture was first estab- 
lished, the materials were all brought from 
Sicily and the Levant The more ancient manu- 
facture of Lucca was likewise carried on 
with foreign materials The cultivation of mill 
berry trees and the breeding ot silkworms 
seem not to hav e been common in the nortli- 
ern parts of Italj before the sixteenth cen 
tury Those arts were not mtioduced into 
France till the reign of Charles IX The 
manufactures of Flanders were carried on 
chiefly with Spanish and English wool Span 
isli wool was the material, not of the first 
woollen manufacture of England, but of the 
first that was fit for distant sale More than 
one half the materials of the Lyons manu 
facture is at this day foreign silk when it 
was first cstablisJied the whole or very near 
ly the whole was so No part of the materials 
of the Spitalfields manufacture is p\er likel> 
to be the produce of England The seat of 
such manufactures, as they are generillv m 
troduced by the scheme and project of a few 
individuals is sometimes established in a 
maritime citv and sometimes in an inland 
town, according as their interest, judgment, 
or caprice happen to determine 
At other times, manufactures for distant sale 
group up naturally, and as it were of their 
own accord bv the gradual refine men t of 
those household and coarser manufactures 
which must €it all times be CBffried on even 
in the poorest and rudest countries Such 
manuf ictiires arc generally employed upon 
the materials which the country produces 
and they seern fiecfuently to have been first 
refined and improved in such inland ccuin 
tries as were, not indeed at a very great but 
at a considerable distance from the se.i ccxist, 
and sometimes even from all water car 
nage An inland country, naturally fertile 
and easily cultivated, produces a great sur 
plus of provisions lieyond what is necessarj 
for maintaining the cultivators, and on ac 
count of the expense of land carriage and 
inconv enicncy of river navigation, it may 
frequently be difficult to send this surplus 
abroad Abundance, therefore, renders provi 
sions cheap, and encourages a great number 
of workmen to settle in the neighbourhood, 
who find that their industry can there pro 
cure them more of the necessaries and con 
veniencies of life than in other places They 
work up the materials of manufacture which 
the land produces, and exchange their fin 
ished work, or what is the same thing the 
price of it, for more materials and provisions 
They give a new value to the surplus part of 
the mde produce by saving the expense of 
carrying it to the water side or to some dis- 
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tant market; and they furnish the cultivators 
with something in exchange for it that is 
either useful or agreeable to them upon easier 
terms than they could have obtained it be- 
fore. The cultivators get a better price for 
their surplus produce, and can purchase 
cheaper other conveniences which they have 
occasion for. They are thus both encouraged 
and enabled to increase this sur])li]s produce 
by a further improvement and better cul- 
tivation of the land: and as the fertility of 
the land had given birth to tlie manufacture, 
so the progress of the manufacture reacts 
upon the land ami increases still further its 
fertility. The manufacturers first supply the 
neighbourhood, and afterwards, as their work 
inipioves and refines, more distant markets. 
For though neither the rude yiroduce nor even 
the coarse manufacture could, without the 
greatest difficulty, support the exiHUise of a 
considerable land carriage, the refined and im- 
provcil manufacture easily may. In a small 
bulk it frequently contains the price of a 
great quantity of rude produce A piece of 
fine cloth, for example, which weighs only 
eighty pounds, contains in it, the price, not 
only of eighty pounds* weight of w'ool, but 
sometimes of several thousand weight of corn, 
the maintenance of the different working 
|)eople and of their imme<liate employers The 
corn, which could with difficulty have been 
carried abroaii in its owm shape, is in this 
manner virtually exported in that of the com- 
plete m.xnu fact lire, and may easily be sent 
to the remotest corners of the world. In this 
manner have grown up naturally, and as it 
were of their own accord, the manufactures 
of Leeds, Halifax, Shefliehl, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton Such manufaclures are the 
ofTsfiring of agriculture In the modern his- 
tory of Europe, their extension and improve- 
ment have generally been posterior to Ihose 
which w'ere the offspring of foreign commerce 
England was noted for the manufactui-e of 
fine cloths made of Spanish wool more than 
a century before any of those which now 
flourish in the places above mentioned were 
fit for foreign sale The extension and im- 
provement of these last could not take place 
but in consequence of the extension and ini- 
proveinciit of agriiuilture the last ainl great- 
est effect of foreign coniinerce, and of the 
manufactures immediately introduced by it, 
and which I shall now proceed to explain. 


CHAPTER TV 

How the Commerce of the Towns Contributed 
to the Improvement of the Country 

Tiik increase and riches of commercial and 
manufacturing towns contributed to the im- 


provement and cultivation of the countries 
to which they belonged in three different 
ways. 

First, by affording a great and ready mar- 
ket for the rude produce of the country, they 
gave encouragement to its cultivation and 
further improvement. This benefit was not 
even confined to the countries in which they 
were situated, but extended more or less 
to all those with which they had any deal- 
ings. To all of them they afforded a market 
for some part either of their rude or manu- 
factured prcxliice, and consequently gave some 
encouragement to the industry and improve- 
ment of all Their own country, howev'er, on 
account of its neighbourhood, necessarily de- 
rived the greatest benefit from this market 
Its rude produce being charged with less car- 
riage, the traders could pay the growers a 
better price for it, and yet afford it as cheap 
to the consumers as that of more distant 
countries. 

Secondly, the wealth acquired by the in- 
habitants of cities was frequently employed 
in purchasing such lands as were to be sold, 
of which a great part w^ould frequently be 
uncultivated Merchants are commonly am- 
bitious of becoming country gentlemen, and 
when they do, they are generally the best of 
all improvers. A merchant is accustomed to 
employ his money chiefly in profitable proj- 
ects, v\hercas a mere country gentleman is 
accustomed to employ it chiefly in expense 
The one often sees his money go from him 
and return to him again with a profit, the 
other, when once he parts with it, very sel- 
dom expects to see any more of it Those 
different habits naturally affect their temper 
and dispo‘5ition in everv sort of business A 
meicliant eoinmoiily a bold, a country gen- 
tleman a timid undertaker The one is not 
afraid to lay out at once a large capital upon 
the improvement of his land when he has a 
probable prospect of raising the value of it 
in proportion to the expense. The other, if 
he has any capital, which is not abvavs the 
case, seldom ventures to em])lov it in this 
manner If he improv^es at all, it is commonl 3 " 
not with a capital, but with what he can save 
out of his annual revenue Whoever has had 
the fortune to live in a mercantile town sit- 
uated in an unimproved country must hav'e 
fiv luently observed how’ much more spirited 
the operations of merchants were in this way 
than those of mere country gentlemen. The 
habits, besides, of order, economy, and at- 
tention, to which mercantile business natu- 
rally forms a merchant, render him much fit- 
ter to execute, with profit and success, any 
project of improvement. 

Thirdly, and lastly, commerce and manu- 
faclures gradually introduced order and good 
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govenunent, and with them, the liberty and 
security of individuals, among the inhabitants 
of the country, who had before lived almost 
in a continual state of war with their neigh- 
bours and of servile deptcndeiicy upon their 
superiors. This, though it has been the least 
observed, is by far the most important of all 
their effects. Mr. Hume is the only writer 
who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken no- 
tice of it. 

In a country which has neither foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, 
a great proprietor, having nothing for w^hich 
he can exchange the greater part of the pro- 
duce of his lands which is over and above 
the maintenance of the cultivators, consumes 
the w'hole in rustic hospitality at home. If 
this surplus produce is sufficient to maintain 
a hundred or a thousand men, he can make 
use of it in no other way than by maintain- 
ing a hundred or a thousand men. He is at 
all limes, therefore, surrounded with a mul- 
titude of retainers and dependants, w ho, hav- 
ing no equivalent to give in return for their 
maintenance, but being fed entirely by his 
bounty, must obey him, for the same reason 
that soldiers must obey the prince w’ho pays 
them. Before the extension of commerce and 
manufacture in Europe, the hospitality of the 
rich, and the great, from the sovereign down 
to the smallest baron, exceeded everything 
which in the present times we can easily 
form a notion of. Westminster Hall was the 
dining-room of William Rufus, and might fre- 
quently, perhaps, not be too large for his 
company. It w^as reckoned a piece of magnifi- 
cence in Thomas Becket that he .strewed the 
floor of his hall with clean hay or rushes in 
the season, in order that the knights and 
squires who could not get seats might not 
spoil their fine clothes when they sat down 
on the floor to eat their dinner. The great 
Earl of Warwick is .said to have entertained 
every day at his different manors thirty thou- 
sand people, and though the number here 
may have been exaggerated, it must, how- 
ever, have been very great to admit of such 
exaggeration. A hospitality nearly of the same 
kind was exercised not many years ago in 
many different parts of the highlands of Scot- 
land. It seems to be common in all nations 
to whom commerce and manufactures are 
little known. ‘T have seen,” .says Doctor Po- 
cock, ”an Arabian chief dine in the streets 
of a town where he had come to sell his cat- 
tle, and invite all passengers, even common 
beggars, to sit down with him and partake of 
his banquet.” 

The occupiers of land were in every respect 
as dependent upon the great proprietor as his 
retainers. Even such of them as were not in 
a state of villanage were tenants at will, who 
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paid a rent in no respect equivalent to the 
subsistence which the land afforded them. A 
crown, half a crown, a sheep, a lamb, was 
some years ago in the highlands of Scotland 
a common rent for lands which maintained a 
family. In some places it is so at this day; 
nor will money at present purchase a greater 
quantity of commodities there than in other 
places. In a country where the surplus prod- 
uce of a large estate must be con.sumed upon 
the estate itself, it will frequently be more 
convenient for the proprietor that part of it 
be consumed at a distance from his own 
house provided they who con.siime it are as 
dependent upon him as either his retainers 
or his menial servants. He is thereby saved 
from the embarrassment of either too large 
a company or too large a family. A tenant at 
will, who possesses land sufficienl to maintain 
his family for little more than a quit-rent, 
is ns dcfieiident upon the proprietor as any 
servant or retainer whatever and nni.st obey 
him with a.s little reserve. Such a proprietor, 
as he feeds his servants and retainers at his 
owm house, so he feeds his tenants at their 
houses. The subsistence of both is derived 
from his bounty, and its continuance depends 
upon his good plea.su re. 

Upon the authority which the great pro- 
prietor necessarily had in such a state of 
tilings over their tenants and retainers was 
founded the power of the ancient barons. 
They necessarily became the judges in p)eace, 
and the leaders in war, of all who dwelt iiiion 
their estates. They could malnTain order and 
execute the law within their respective de- 
mesnes, bccau.se each of them could there l?irn 
the whole force of all the inhabitant.s against 
the injustice of any one. No other ])ersons 
had sufficient authority to do this. The king 
in particular had not. In tho.se ancient times 
he was little more than the greatest proprie- 
tor in his dominions, to whom, for the sake 
of common defence against their conmion ene- 
mies, the other great proprietors paid certain 
re.spccts. To have enforced payment of a .small 
debt within the lands of a great proprietor, 
where all the inhabitants were armed and ac- 
customed to stand by one another, would 
have cost the king, had he attempted it by 
his own authority, almost the .same effort as 
to extinguish a civil war. He was, therefore, 
obliged to abandon the administration of jus- 
tice tlirough the greater part of the country 
to tho.se who were capable of administering 
it; and for the .same rea.son to leave the com- 
mand of the country militia to those whom 
that militia would obey. 

It is a mistake to imagine that those terri- 
torial jurisdictions took their origin from the 
feudal law. Not only the highest jurisdictions 
both civil and criminal, but the power of levy- 
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ing troops, of coining money, and even that 
of making bye laws for the government of 
their own people, were all lights possessed 
allodially by the great proprietors of land sev 
eral centuries liefore even the name of the 
feudal law was known in Europe The author- 
ity and jurisdiction of the Saxon lords in 
pjjigland appear to have been as great l^efore 
the Conquest as that of any of tlie Norman 
lords after it But the feudal law is not sup 
posed to have become the common law of 
England till after the Conquest Thai the 
most extensiv e authoi ity and jurisdictions w ere 
possessed b> the great lords in France allodi- 
ally long before the feudal law was intro 
duced into that country is a matter of 
fact that admits of no doubt That authority 
and those ]urisdic lions all necessarily flowed 
from the state of projicrty ainl manners just 
now desci tiled Without remouiiiing to the 
remote antiquities of either the I rench or 
1 nglish monarchies, we may find in much 
laltr times manv proofs that such effects must 
always flow from such causes It is not thirty 
jears ago since Mr Cameron of Lochiel, a 
gentleman of lo/l dnr in Scotland, without 
anv legal warrant whatever not being what 
was then called a lord of regality, nor even 
a tenant in chief but a vasvil of tlie Duke 
ot Vrgyle and without being so much as a 
lustice of jK.ace used, notwithstanding to 
exercise the higlust cnniinal lurisdiction over 
his own people He is siid to have done so 
with great equitv though without inv of the 
formalities of justice and it is not improbable 
that the state of that pirt of the conntrv cit 
that time m ide it necc^sarv for him to as 
sume this authonlv in order to maint iiii the 
public JK-Mce Ihat gentleman, whose rent 
never exceeded five hundred pounds a >ear 
carried in 17l>, eight humlred of his own 
people into the rebellion with him 

riie intioduction of the feudal law, so far 
from extending, ma\ be regarded as an at 
tempt to moderate the authoritv of the great 
allodial lords It established a regular subordi 
nation, accomptanied with a long tram of ser- 
vices and duties, from the king down to Iho 
smallest proprietor During the niinoritv of 
the proprietor, the rent together with the 
management of his lands fell into the hands 
of his immediate supciior, and, eoiisequeiitly, 
those of all great proprietors into the hands 
of the king, who was cliaigcd with the main- 
tenance and education of the pupil, and who, 
from his authority as guardian, v\as sup- 
pc^sed to have a right of disposing of him in 
marriage, provided it was m a manner not 
unsuitable to his rank But though this in- 
stitution necessarily tended to strengthen the 
authority of the king, and to weaken that of 
the great proprietors, it could not do either 


sufRciently for establishing order and good 
government among the inhabitants of the 
country, because it could not alter sufficient 
ly that state of property and manners from 
which the disorders arose The authoi il> of 
government still c'oiitinued to be, as lieforc, 
too weak in the head and too strong in the in 
ferior members and the excessive strength of 
the inferior members was the cause of the 
weakness of the head After the institution 
of feudal subordination, the king was as in 
capable of restraining the violence of the 
great lords as before They still continued to 
make war according to their own discretion, 
almost continually upon one another, ancl 
very frequontlj upon the king and the open 
country still continued to be a scene of vio 
lence rapine and disorder 

But what all the violence of the feudal 
institutions could never have effected, the si 
lent and insensible operation of foreign com 
merte and manufactures gradually brought 
<ibout These gradually furnished the great 
proprietor^ with something for which they 
could exchange the whole surplus prcxluce of 
their lands, ancl which they could consume 
themselves without sharing it either with 
tenants or retainers \ll for ourselves and 
nothing for other people seems in everv age 
of the w orld to hav e been the v ilc maxim of 
the masters of mankind \s sewn therefore, 
as thev could find a method of consuming the 
whole value of their rents themselves they 
had no disposition to share them with any 
other jiersons 1 or a pair of di imoiid buckles 
perhaps or for something as frivolous and 
useless thev exchanged the mtimtenance or 
what Is the sinic tiling the price of the mam 
tenance of a themsand men for a vear and 
with it the whole weight and authoritv which 
it could give them The buckles, however, 
were to be all their own, and no other human 
creature was to have anv share of them, 
whe*re is m the more ancient method of ex 
pense thev must have shared with at least 
a thousand people M ith the judges that were 
to determine the preference this difference 
was perfectly decisive and thus for the grati 
fication of the most childish the meanest and 
the most sordid of all vanities thev giaduall> 
bartered their whole power and authority 
In a country where there is no foreign com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures a 
man of ten thous«ind a jear cannot well em 
ploy his revenue m an> other way than m 
maintaining |>erhaps, a thousand families, 
who are all of them necessanlv at his com- 
mand In the present state of Europe a man 
of ten thousand a year can spend his whole 
revenue, and he generally does so without di 
rectly mamtammg twenty people, or licing 
able to command more than ten fcxitmeii not 
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worth the commanding. Indirectly, perhaps, 
he maintains as great or even a greater num- 
ber of people than he could have done by the 
ancient method of expense. For though the 
quantity of precious productions for which he 
exchanges his whole revenue be very small, 
the number of workmen employed in collect- 
ing and preparing it must nec'essarily have 
been very great Its great price generally 
arises from the wages of their labour, and the 
profits of all their immediate employers By 
paying that price he indirectly pays all those 
wages and profits and thus indirectly con- 
tributes to the maintenance of all the work- 
men and their employers He generally con- 
tributes, how^ever, but a very small propor- 
tion to that of each, to very few' lierhaps a 
tenth, to many not a hundredth, and to some 
not a thousandth, nor e\en a ten-thousandth 
part of their wdiole annual maintenance 
Though he contributes, therefore, to the main- 
tenance of them all, they are all more or less 
independent of him, because generally they 
can all l>c maintained without him. 

When the great proprietors of land spend 
their rents in maintaining their tenants and 
retainers, each of them maintains entirely all 
his own tenants and all his own retainers 
But w'hen they sj>end them in maintaining 
tradesmen and artificers, they may, all of 
them taken together, perhaps, maintain as 
great, or, on account of the w'aste which at- 
tends rustic hospitality, a greater number of 
people than before Each of them, however, 
taken singly, contributes often but a very 
small share to the maintenance of any individ; 
ual of this greater nuinlier Each tradesman 
or artificer ^^e^i^es his subsistence from the 
employment, not of one, but of a hundred or 
a thousand different customers though in 
some measure obliged to them all, therefore, 
he is not absolutely dependent upon any one 
of them. 

The i>crsonal expense of the great proprie- 
tors ha\ing in this manner gradually in- 
creased, it was impossible that the number 
of their retainers should not as gradually di- 
minish till they were at last dismisse<l alto- 
gether The same cause gradually led them to 
dismiss the unnecessary part of their tenants. 
Farms w'ere enlarged, and the occupiers of 
land, notwithstanding the complaints of de- 
population, reduced to the number necessary 
for cultivating it, according to tlie imperfect 
state of cultivation and improvement in those 
times. By the removal of the unnecessary 
mouths, and by exacting from the farmer the 
full value of the farm, a greater surplus, or 
w'hat IS the same thing, the price of a greater 
surplus, w'as obtained f<ir the proprietor, 
which the merchants and manufacturers soon 
furnished him with a method of si)ending 
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upon his own person in the same manner as 
he had done the rest. The same cause con- 
tinuing to operate, he was desirous to raise 
his rents above what his lands, in the actual 
stale of their improvement, could afford His 
tenants could agree to this upon one condi- 
tion only, that they should l>c secured in their 
possession for sucli a term of years as might 
give them time to recover wdth profit what- 
ever they should lay out in the further im- 
provement of the land. The expensive vanity 
of the laridlorri made him willing to accept 
of this condition; and hence the origin of 
long leases. 

Even a tenant at will, who pays the full 
value of the land, is not altogether dependent 
upon the landlord The pecuniary advantages 
which they receive from one another are mu- 
tual and erpial, and such a tenant will expose 
neither his life nor his fortune in the service 
of the proprietor But if he has a lease for a 
long term of years, he is altogether indejiend- 
ent, and his landlord must not expect from 
him the most trifling service beyond what is 
either expressly stipulated in the lease or im- 
posed upon him by the common and known 
lawr of the country 

The tenants having in this manner be 
come independent, and the retainers beincr 
di^nissed, the great proprietors were no long- 
er capable of interrupting the regular execu- 
tion of justice or of disturbing the peace of 
the country Having sold their birthright, not 
like Esau for a mess of potta^ in time of 
hunger and necessilv, but in the wantonness 
of plenty, for trinkets and baubles, titter to 
be the playthings of children than the seri 
ous ])ursuits of men, they became as insig- 
nificant as any substantial burgher or trades- 
man in a city \ regular government was es- 
tablished in the country as well as in the 
city, noboil.v having sufficient power to dis- 
turb its operations in the one any moie than 
in the other 

It does not, perhaps, relate to the present 
subj’ect, but T cannot hel]) remarking it, that 
very ohl families, sucli as have possessed some 
considerable estate from father to son for 
many successive generations are very rare in 
commercial countries In countries whieli have 
little commerce, on the contrary, such as 
Wales or the highlands of Scotland, they are 
very common. The Arabian histories seem to 
be all full of genealogies, and there is a his- 
tory written by a Tartar Khan, which has 
l>een translated into several European lan- 
guages, and w'hieh contains scarce anything 
else; a proof that ancient families are v'erv 
common among those nations. In countries 
where a rich man can spend his revenue in 
no other way than by maintaining as many 
people as it can maintain, he is not apt to 
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run out, and his benevolence it seems is sel- 
dom so violent as to attempt to maintain 
more than he can afford. But where he can 
spend the greatest revenue upon his own per- 
son, he fre(iuently has no bounds to his ex- 
pense, because he fretiuently has no bounds 
to his vanity or to his affection for his own 
person. In commercial countries, therefore, 
riches, in spite of the most violent regula- 
tions of law to prevent their dissipation, 
very seldom remain long in the same family. 
Among simple nations, on the contrary, they 
frequently do without any regulations of law, 
for .imong nations of shepherds, such as the 
Tartars and Arabs, the consumable nature 
of their properly necessarily renders all 
such regulations impossible. 

A revolution of the greatest importance to 
the public happiness was in this manner 
brought about by two different orders of 
people w'ho had not the least intention to 
serve the public. To gratify the most childish 
vanity w^as the sole motive of the great pro- 
prietors The merchants and artificers, much 
less ridiculous, acted merely from a view to 
their own inteiesl, *uid in pursuit of their 
own ]:)edlar principle of turning a penny 
w'liere\er a penny was to be got Neither of 
them had cither knowledge or foresight of 
that groat revolution wdiich the folly of the 
one, and the industry of the other, was grad- 
ually bringing about. 

It is thus that through the greater part of 
Europe the commerce and manufactures of 
cities, instead of being the effect, have l>een 
the cause and occasion of the imiirovement 
and cultivation of the country. 

This order, however, being contrary to the 
niatiiral course of things, is necessarily both 
slow and uncertain. Compare the slow prog- 
ress of those European countries of which 
the wealth depends very much upon their 
commerce and manufactures with the rapid 
advance.s of our North American colonies, of 
which the wealth is founded altogether in ag- 
riculture. Through tlie greater part of Europe 
the number of inhabitants is not supposed to 
double in less than five hundred years In 
several of our North American colonies, it is 
found to double in twenty or five-and-twenty 
years In Europe, the law of primogeniture 
and perpetuities of different kinds prevent the 
division of great estates, and thereby hinder 
the multiplication of small proprietors. A 
small proprietor, however, w^ho knows every 
part of his little territory, who views it with 
all the affection which property, especially 
small property, naturally inspires, and who 
upon that account takes pleasure not only in 
cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of 
all iniprovcrs the most industrious, the most 
intelligent, and the most successful. The same 


regulations, besides, keep so much land out 
of the market that there are always more 
capitals to buy than there is land to sell, so 
that what is sold always sells at a monopoly 
price The rent never pays the interest of the 
purchase-money, and is, besides, burdened 
with repairs and other occasion<al charges to 
which the interest of money is not liable To 
purchase land is everywhere in Europe a mo«?t 
unprofitable employment of a small capital 
For the sake of the superior security, indeed, 
a man of moderate circumstances, when he 
retires from business, will sometimes choose 
to lay out his little capital in land. A man 
of profession too, whose revenue is derived 
from another source, often loves to secure 
his savings in the same way But a young 
man, who, instead of applying to trade or 
to some profession, should employ a capital 
of two or three thousand pounds in the pur- 
chase and cultivation of a small piece of land, 
might indeed expect to live very happily, and 
very independently, but must bid adieu for- 
ever to all hope of either great fortune or 
great illustration, which by a different em- 
ployment of his stock he might have had the 
same chanisj of acquiring with other people 
Such a person too, though he cannot aspire 
at lieing a proprietor, will often disdain to lie 
a farmer The small (juantity of land, there- 
fore, which is brought to market, and the 
high price of what is brought thither, pre- 
vents a great number of capitals from being 
employed in its cultivation and improvement 
which IV ould otherwise have taken that direc- 
tion In North America, on the contrary, fifty 
or sixty pounds is often found a sufficient 
stock to begin a plantation with The pur- 
chase and improvement of uncultivated land 
is there the most profitable employment of 
the smallest as well as of the greatest capi- 
tals, and the most direct road to all the for- 
tune and illustration which can be acquired 
in that country. Such land, indeed, is in 
North America to be had almost for nothing, 
or at a price much below the \aliie of the 
natural produce — a thing impossible in Eu- 
rope. or, indeed, in any country where all 
lands have long lieen private property. If 
landed estates, however, were divided equal- 
ly among all the children upon the death of 
any proprietor w'ho left a numerous family, 
the estate would generally l)e sold. So much 
land w’ould come to market that it could no 
longer sell at a monopoly price. The free rent 
of the land would go nearer to pay the inter- 
est of the purchase-money, and a small capi- 
tal might be employed in purchasing land 
as profitably as in any other w'ay. 

England, on account of the natural fer- 
tility of the soil, of the great extent of the 
sea-coast in proportion to that of the whole 
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country, and of the many navigable rivers 
which run through it and afford the conven- 
icncy of water carriage to some of the most 
inland parts of it, is perhaps as well fitted 
by nature as any large country in Europe to 
be the seat of foreign commerce, of manu- 
factures for distant sole, and of all the im- 
provements which these can occasion. From 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth too, 
the English legislature has been peculiarly 
attentive to the interests of commerce and 
manufactures, and in reality there is no coun- 
try in Europe, Holland itself not excepted, 
of which the law is. upon the whole, more 
favourable to this sort of industry. Commerce 
and manufactures have accordingly been 
continually advancing during all this perio<l. 
The cultivation and improvement of the 
country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 
vancing too: but it seems to have followed 
slowly, and at a distance, the more rapid 
progress of commerce and manufactures. The 
greater part of the country must probably 
have been cultivated before the reign of 
Elizabeth; and a very great part of it still 
remains uncultivated, and the cultivation of 
the far greater part much inferior to what 
it might be. The law of England, however, 
favours agriculture not only indirectly by the 
protection of commerce, but by several di- 
rect encouragements. Except in times of 
scarcity, the exportation of corn is not only 
free, but encouraged by a bounty. In times 
of moderate plenty, the importation of for- 
eign com is loaded with duties that amount 
to a prohibition. The importation of live 
cattle, except from Ireland, is prohibited at 
all times, and it is but of late that it was 
permitted from thence. Those who cultivate 
the land, therefore, have a monopoly against 
their countrymen for the two greatest and 
most important articles of land produce, bread 
and butcher’s meat. These encouragements, 
though at bottom, perhaps, as I shall en- 
deavour to show hereafter, altogether illusory, 
sufficiently demonstrate at least the good 
intention of the legislature to favour agricul- 
ture. But what is of much more importance 
than all of them, the yeomanry of England 
are rendered as secure, as independent, and 
as respectable as law can make them. No 
country, therefore, in which the right of 
primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, 
and where perpetuities, though contrary to 
the spirit of the law, are admitted in some 
cases, can give more encouragement to agri- 
culture than England. Such, however, not- 
withstanding, is the state of its cultivation. 
What would it have been had the law given 
no direct encouragement to agriculture be- 
sides what arises indirectly from the progress 
commerce, and had leh the yeomanry in 
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the same condition as in most other coun- 
tries of Europe? It is now more than two 
hundred years since the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth, a period as long as the 
course of human prosperity usually endures. 

France seems to have had a considerable 
share of foreign commerce near a century 
before England was distinguished as a com- 
mercial country. The marine of France was 
considerable, according to the notions of the 
times, before the expedition of Charles VIII 
to Naples. The cultivation and improvement 
of France, however, is, upon the whole, in- 
ferior to that of England. The law of the 
country has never given the same direct en- 
couragement to agriculture. 

The foreign comnierce of Spain and Portu- 
gal to the other parts of Europe, though 
chiefly carried on in foreign ships, is very 
considerable. That to their colonies is carried 
on in their own, and is much greater, on ac- 
count of the great riches and extent of those 
colonies. But it has never introduced any con- 
siderable manufactures for distant sale into 
either of those countries, and the greater 
part of both still remains uncultivated I'he 
foreign commerce of Portugal is older 
standing than that of any great country in 
Europe, except Italy. 

Italy is the only great country (»f Europe 
which seems to have been cultivated and im- 
proved in every part by means of foreign 
commerce and manufactures for distant sale. 
Before the invasion of Charl^ VIII, Italy 
according to Guicciardin, was cultivated not 
le.ss in the most mountainous and barren i)arts 
of the country than in the plainest and most 
fertile. The advantageous situation of the 
country, and the great number of independ- 
ent slates which at that time subsisted in 
it, probably contributed not a little to this 
general cultivation. It is not impossible too, 
notwithstanding this general expression of 
one of the most judicious and reserved of 
modern historians, that Italy was not at that 
time l>ctter cultivated than England is at 
present. 

The capital, however, that is acquired to 
any country by commerce and manufactures 
is all a very precarious and uncertain pos- 
session till some part of it has been secured 
an<l realized in the cultivation And improve- 
ment of its lands. A merchant^ it has been 
said very properly, is not necessarily the citi- 
zen of any particular country. It is in a 
great measure indifferent to him from what 
place he carries on his trade; and a very 
trifling disgust will make him remove his capi- 
tal, and together with it all the industry which 
it supi>orts, from one country to another. No 
part of it can be said to belong to any par- 
ticular country, till it has been spread as it 
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were over the face of that country, either in 
buildings or in the lasting improvement of 
lands. No vestige now remains of the great 
wealth said to have been pobsessed by the 
greater part of the Ilans towns except in the 
ob.sciire histories of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth eenturies. It is even uncertain where 
some of them were situated or to what towns 
in Europe the Latin names given to some of 
them belong. But though the misfortunes of 
Italy in the end of the fifteenth and begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centuries greatl> dimin- 
ished the commerce and manufactures of 
the cities of Lombardy and Tuscany, those 
countries still continue to be among the most 
populous and best c*ultivated in Europe. The 
civil wars of Flanders, and the Spanish gov- 


ernment which succeeded them, chased away 
the great commerce of Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Bruges. But Flanders still continues to be 
one of the richest, best cultivated, and most 
populous provinces of Europe. The ordinary 
revolutions of war and government easily dry 
up the soiirc’es of that wealth w^hich arises 
from commerce only. That which arises from 
the more solid impro\ements of agriculture 
is much more durable and cannot be destroyed 
but by those more violent convulsions occa- 
sioned by the depredations of hostile and bar- 
barous nations continued for a (cntiiiy or tw'O 
together, such as those that happened for 
some time before and after the fall of the 
Roman empire in the western provinces of 
Europe. 
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OF SYSTEMS OF POU TICAL ECONOMY 


INTRODUCTION 

P OLITICAL economy, considered as a branch 
of the science of a statesman or legisla- 
tor, proposes two distinct objects: first, to 
provide a plentiful revenue or subsistence for 
the people, or more properly to enable them 
to provide such a revenue or subsistence for 
themselves; and secondly, to supply the state 
or commonwealth with a revenue suiHcient 
for the public services. It proposes to enrich 
both the people and the sovereign. 

The different progress of opulence in dif- 
ferent ages and nations has given occasion to 
two different systems of political economy 
with regard to enriching the people. The one 
may be called the system of commerce, the 
other that of agriculture. 1 shall endeavour to 
explain both as fully and distinctly as I 
can, and shall begin with the .system of com- 
merce. It is the mo<lern system, and is best 
understood in our own country and in our 
own times. 


CHAPTER f 

Of the Principle of the Commercial, 
or Mercantile System 

Th\t wealth ron.^ists in money, or in gold 
and silver, is a popular notion A^hich natural- 
ly arises from the double function of money, 
as the instrument of commerce and as the 
measure of value. In consequence of its be- 
ing the instrument of commerce, when we 
have money we can more readily obtain A^hat- 
ever else we have occasion for than by means 
of any other commodity. The great affair, 
we always find, is to get money. When that 
is obtained, there is no difficulty in making 
any subsequent purchase. In consequence of 
its being the measure of value, we estimate 
that of all other eommodities by the quantity 
of money whieh they will exchange for. We 
say of a rich man that he is worth a great 
deal, and of a poor man that he is worth 
very little money. A frugal man, or a man 
eager to be rich, is said to love money; and a 
careless, a generous, or a profuse man, is said 
to be indifferent about it. To grow rich is to 


get money; and wealth and money, in short, 
are, in common language, considered as in 
every respect synonymous. 

A rich country, in the same manner as a 
rich man, is supposed to be a country abound- 
ing in money: and to heap up gold and silver 
in any country is supposed to be the readiest 
way to enrich it. For some time after the dis- 
covery of America, the first inquiry of the 
Spaniards, when they arrived upon an un- 
known coast, used to be, if there was any gold 
or silver to be found in the neighbourhood 
By the information which they received, they 
judged wrhether it was worth while to make 
a settlement there, or if the country was 
worth the conquering. Plano Carpino, a monk, 
sent ambassador from the King of France to 
one of the sons of the famous Genghis Khan, 
says that the Tartars u.sed frecpiently to ask 
him if there was plenty of sheep and oxen 
in the kingdom of France. Their inquiry had 
the same object with that ofThe Spaniards 
They wanted to know if tlie country was rich 
enough to be worth the conquering. Among 
the I'artars, as among all other nations of 
shepherds, who are generally ignorant of the 
use of money, cattle are the instruments of 
commerce and the measures of value Wealth, 
therefore, according to them, consisted in 
cattle, as according to the Spaniards it con- 
.sisted in gold and silver. Of the two, the 
Tartar notion, perhaps, was the nearest to 
the truth. 

Mr. Locke remarks a distinction betw^een 
money and other movable goods. All other 
movable goods, he says, arc of so consumable 
a nature that the wealth which consists in 
them cannot be much depended on, and a 
nation which abounds in them one year may, 
without any exportation, but merely their 
own waste and extravagance, l)e in great 
want of them the next. Money, on the con- 
trary, is a steady friend, which, though it 
may travel about from hand to hand, yet if 
it can be kept from going out of the country, 
is not very liable to be wasted and consumed. 
GoW and .silver, therefore, are, according to 
him, the most solid and substantial part of 
the movable wealth of a nation, and to mul- 
tiply those metals ought, he thinks, upon that 
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account, to be the great object of its political 
economy. 

Others admit that if a nation could be sep- 
arated from all the world, it would be of no 
consequence how much, or how little money 
circulated in it. The consumable goods which 
were circulated by means of this money would 
only be exchanged for a greater or a smaller 
number of pieces; but the real wealth or 
poverty of the country, they allow, would 
depend altogether upon the abundance or 
scarcity of those consumable goods. But it is 
otherwi.se, they think, with countries which 
have connections with foreign nations, and 
which are obliged to carry on foreign wars, 
and to maintain fleets and armies in distant 
countries This, they .say, cannot be done 
but by sending abroad money to pay them 
with; and a nation cannot send much money 
abroad unless it has a good deal at home 
Every such nation, therefore, must endeavour 
in time of peace to accumulate gold and sil- 
ver that, when occasion recpiircs, it may have 
wherewithal to carry on foreign wars. 

Tn consequence of these popular notions, 
all the different .iatiiai^ of Europe have stud- 
ied, though to little purpose, every possible 
means of accumulating gold and silver in 
their respective countries Spain and IMrtu- 
gal, the proprietors of the principal mines 
which supply Europe with those metals, have 
either prohibited their exportation under the 
severest penalties, or subjected it to a con- 
siderable duty The like prohibition seems 
anciently to have made a part of the policy 
of most other European nations Tt is even 
to be found, where we should least of all 
expect to find it, in some old Scotch acts of 
Parliament, w’hich forbid under heavy penal- 
ties the carrying gold or silver jorih of the 
kingdom The like policy anciently took phice 
both in France and England 

When those countries became commercial, 
the merchants found this prohibition, upon 
many occasions, extremely inconv'cnient They 
could frequently buy more advantageously 
with gold and silver than with any other 
commodity the foreign goods which they 
wanted, either to import into their own, or 
to carry to some other foreign country They 
remonstrated, therefore, against this prohi- 
bition as hurtful to trade 

They represented, first, that the exportation 
of gold and silver in order to purchase for- 
eign goods, did not always diminish the quan- 
titv of those metals in the kingdom That, 
on the contrary, it might frequently increase 
that quantity; because, if the consumption 
of foreign goods was not thereby increased 
in the country, those g^ls might be re- 
exported to foreign countries, and, being there 
sold for a large profit, might bring back much 


more treasure than was originally sent out to 
purchase them. Mr. Mun compares this oper- 
ation of foreign trade to the seed-time and 
harvest of agriculture. “If we only behold,** 
says he, “the actions of the husbandman in 
the seed-time, when he ca.steth away much 
good corn into the ground, we shall account 
him rather a madman than a husbandman. 
But when we consider his labours in the har- 
vest, which is the end of his endeavours, we 
shall find the worth and plentiful increase 
of his action.” 

They represented, secondly, that this pro- 
hibition could not hinder the exportation of 
gohl and silver, which, on account of the 
smallness of their bulk in proportion to their 
value, could easily be smuggled abroad. That 
this exportation could only be prevented by 
a proi)er attention to, what they called, the 
balance of trade. That when the country ex- 
ported to a greater value than it imported, a 
balance became due to it from foreign na- 
tions, which was necessarily paid to it in 
gold and silver, and thereby increased the 
quantity of those metals in the kingdom But 
that when it imported to a greater value than 
it exported, a contrary balance became due 
to foreign nations, wrhich was necessarily paid 
to them in the same manner, and thereby 
diminished that quantity That in this case 
to prohibit the exportation of those metals 
could not prevent it, but only, by making it 
more dangerous, render it more expensive 
That the exchange was thereby turned more 
against the country wdiich owed the balance 
than it otherwise might have been; the mer- 
chant who purchased a bill upon the foreign 
country being obliged to pay the banker w^ho 
.sold it, not only for the natural risk, trouble, 
and exj)ense of sending the money thither, but 
for the extraordinary risk arising from the 
prohibition But that the more the exchange 
was against any country, the more the bal- 
ance of trade l>ecame necessarily against it, 
the money of that country becoming neces- 
sarily of so much less v^alue in comparison 
with that of the country to which the balance 
w’as due That if the exchange between Eng- 
land and Holland, for example, was five per 
cent against England, it w^ould require a 
hundretl and five ounces of silv’cr in England 
to purchase a bill for a hundred ounces of 
.silver in Holland: that a hundred and five 
ounces of silver in England, therefore, would 
be w^orth only a hundred ounces of silver in 
Holland, and would purchase only a propor- 
tionable quantity of Dutch goods; but that 
a hundred ounces of silver in Holland, on the 
contrary, would be worth a hundred and five 
ounci's in England, and would purchase a 
proportionable quantity of English goods: 
that the English goods which were sold to 
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Holland would be sold so much cheaper; and 
the Dutch goods which were sold to England 
so much dearer by the difference of the ex- 
change: that the one would draw so much 
less Dutch money to England, and the other 
so much more English money to Holland, as 
this difference amounted to: and that the 
balance of trade, therefore, would necessarily 
be so much more against England, and would 
require a greater balance of gold and silver 
to be exported to Holland. 

Those arguments were partly .solid and 
partly sophistical. They were solid so far as 
they asserted that the exportation of gold 
and silver in trade might frequently be ad- 
vantageous to the country. They were solid, 
too, in asserting that no prohibition could 
prevent their exportation when private peo- 
ple found any advantage in exporting them. 
But they were sophistical in supposing that 
either to preserve or to augment the quantity 
of those metals required more the attention 
of government than to preserve or to aug- 
ment the quantity of any other useful com- 
modities, which the freedom of trade, with- 
out any such attention, never fails to supply 
in the propier quantity They were sophistical 
too, perhaps, in asNcrting that the high price 
of exchange necessarily increased what they 
called the unfavourable balance of trade, or 
occasioned the exportation of a greater qu^- 
tity of gold and silver That high price, in- 
deed, was extremely disadvantageous to the 
merchants w^ho had any money to pay in for- 
eign countries They paid so much dearer for 
the bills which their bankers granted them 
upon those countries But though the risk 
arising from the prohibition might occasion 
some extraordinary expense to the bankers, 
it would not necessarily carry any more money 
out of the country This expense would gen- 
erally lie all laid out in the country, in smug- 
gling the money out of it, and could seldom 
occasion the exportation of a single sixpence 
beyond the precise sum drawn for The high 
price of exchange too would naturally dis- 
pose the merchants to endeavour to make 
their exports nearly balance their imports, in 
order that they might have this high ex- 
change to pay upon as small a sum as possi- 
ble. The high price of exchange, besides, must 
necessarily have operated as a tax, in raising 
the price of foreign goods, and thereby di- 
minishing their consumption. It would tend, 
therefore, not to increase but to diminish 
what they called the unfavourable balance 
of trade, and consequently the exportation 
of gold and silver. 

Such as they were, however, those argu- 
ments convinced the people to whom they 
were addressed. They were addressed by mer- 
chants to parliaments and to the councils of 
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princes, to nobles and to country gentlemen, 
by those who were supposed to understand 
trade to those who were conscious to them- 
selves that they knew nothing about the 
matter That foreign trade enriched the coun- 
try, experience demonstrated to the nobles 
and country gentlemen as well as to the mer- 
chants: but how, or in what manner, none 
of them well knew. The merchants knew per- 
fectly in what manner it enriched themselves. 
It was their business to know it. But to know 
in what manner it enriched the country w'as 
no part of their business. This subject never 
came into their consideration but when they 
had occasion to apply to their country for 
some change in the laws relating to foreign 
trade It then became necessary to say some- 
thing about the beneficial effects of forf'ign 
trade, and the manner in which those effects 
wrere obstructed by the laws as they then 
stood To the jiulges who were to decide the 
business it appeared a most satisfactory ac- 
count of the matter, when they were told 
that foreign trade brought money into the 
country, but that the laws in question hin- 
dered it from bringing so much as it other- 
wise w’oiild do. Those arguments therefore 
produced the wished-for effect The pro- 
hibition of exporting gold and silver was in 
Fiance and England confined to the coin of 
those respective countries The exyiortation 
of foreign coin and of bullion was made free. 
In Holland, and in some other place>, this 
lilierty was extended e\en to the coin of the 
country The attention of government was 
turned away from guarding against the ex- 
portation of gold and silver to w^atch over the 
balance of tiade as the only cause which 
could occasion any nuginentation or diminu- 
tion of those metals From one fruitless care 
it was turned away to another care much 
more intricate, much more embarrassing, and 
just equally fruitless The title of iMun’s book, 
England's Treasure in Foreign Trade, became 
a fundamental maxim in the political econ- 
omy, not of England only, but of all other 
commercial countries. The inland or home 
trade, the most important of all, the trade in 
which an equal capital affords the greatest 
revenue, and creates the greatest employment 
to the people of the country, was considered 
as subsidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was said, 
nor carried any out of it. The country, there- 
fore, could never become either richer or 
poorer by means of it, except so far as its 
prosperity or decay might indirectly influence 
the state of foreign trade. 

A country that has no mines of its owm 
must undoubtedly draw its gold and silver 
from foreign countries in the same manner as 
one that has no vineyards of its own must 
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draw its wines. It does not seem necessary, 
however, that the attention of government 
should be more turned towards the one than 
towards the other object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wine will always get the 
wine which it has occasion for; and a country 
that has wherewithal to buy gold and silver 
will never be in want of those nictalh. They 
are to be bought for a certain price like all 
other commodities, and as they are the price 
of all other commodities, so all other com- 
modities are the price of those metals. We 
trust \iith perfect security that the freedom 
of trade, without any attention of govern- 
ment, vill always supply us with the wine 
which we have occasion for: and we may 
trust with equal security that it will always 
supply us with all the gold and silver \^hich 
we can afford to purchase or to employ, cither 
ill circulating our commoilities, or in other 
uses. 

The quantity of every commodity which 
human industry can either purchase or pro- 
duce naturally rcgulales itself in every coun- 
tiy according to the effectual demand, or ac- 
cording to the dtciiiciiid of those who arc will- 
ing to pay the whole rent, labour, and profits 
which must be paid in order to prepare and 
bring it to market Hut no commodities regu- 
late them selves more easily or more exactly 
according to this effectual demand than gold 
and silver; because, on account of the small 
bulk and great value of those metals, no com- 
modities can be more easily transported fiom 
one place to another, from the places where 
they are cheap to those where they arc dear, 
from the places vihcrc they exceed to those 
where they fall short of this effectual demand. 
If there were in England, for example, an 
efTcctiial demand for an additional quantity 
of gold, a packet-boat could bring from Lis- 
bon, or from wherever else it was to be had, 
fifty tons of gold, which could be coined into 
more than five millions of guineas. But if there 
were an effectual demand for grain to the 
same value, to import it w^ould require, at five 
guineas a ton, a million of tons of shipping, or 
a thousand ships of a thousand tons each. The 
navy of England w^ould not be sufficient. 

When the quantity of gold and silver im- 
ported into any country exceeds the effectual 
demand, no vigilance of government can pre- 
vent their exportation. All the sanguinary 
laws of Spain and Portugal arc not able to 
keep their gold and silver at home The con- 
tinual importations from Peru and Brazil ex- 
ceed the effectual demand of those countries, 
and sink the price of those metals there l>elow 
that in the neighbouring countries. If, on 
the contrary, in any particular country their 
quantity fell short of the effectual demand, so 
as to raise their price above that of the neigh- 


bouring countries, the government would have 
no occasion to take any pains to import them. 
If it were even to take pains to prevent their 
importation, it would not be able to effectuate 
it Those metals, when the Spartans had got 
wherewithal to purchase them, broke through 
all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus 
opposed to their entrance into Lacedemon. 
All the sanguinary laws of the customs are not 
able to pi event the importation of the teas of 
the Dutch and (lottenburgh East India C'om- 
panies, because somewhat cheaiier than those 
of the British company. A pound of tea, how- 
ever, is about a hundred times the bulk of one 
of the highest prices, sixteen shillings, that is 
commonly paid for it in sih er, and more than 
two thousand times the bulk of the same 
price in gold, and consecpiently just so many 
times more difficult to smuggle. 

It is parlly owdiig to the easy transportation 
of gold and silver from the places where they 
abound to those where they are w^anted that 
the price of those metals does not fluctuate 
continually like that of the greater part of 
other commodities, which are hindered by 
their bulk from shifting their situation w^hen 
the market hap|)ens to lie either ov’er or un- 
der-stocked with them The price of those 
metals, indeecl, is not altogether exempted 
from variation, but the changes to which it is 
liable arc generally slow\ gradual and uniform. 
In Europe, for example, it is supposed, with- 
out much fouiiflation, perhaps, that during 
the course of the present and preceding cen- 
tuiy they have been constantly, but grad- 
ually, sinking in their value, on account of the 
continual importations from the Spanish West 
Indies But to make any Mulflen change in the 
price of gold and siher, so as to raise or lower 
at once, sensibly and remarkably, the money 
price of all other commodities, requires such a 
revolution in commerce as that occasioned by 
the discovery of America 

If, notwithstanding all this, gold and silver 
should at any time fall short in a country 
which has wherewithal to purchase them, there 
are more expedients for supplying their 
place than that of almost any other com- 
modity. If the materials of manufacture are 
wanted, industry must stop If provisions ai-e 
wanted, the people must starvT. But if money 
is wanted, barter wdll supply its plac'c, though 
with a good deal of inconveniency. Buying 
and selling upon credit, and the different 
dealers compensating their credits with one 
another, once a month or once a year, will 
supply it w’ith less inconveniency. A well-regu- 
lated paper money will supply it, not only 
without any inconveniency, but, in some 
cases, with some advantages. Upon every ac- 
count, therefore, the attention of government 
never was so unnecessarily employed as w hen 
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directed to watch over the preservation or 
increase of the quantity of money in any 
country. 

No complaint, however, is more common 
than that of a scarcity of money. Money, like 
wine, must always be scarce with those who 
have neither wherewithal to buy it nor credit 
to borrow it. Those who have either will sel- 
dom be in want either of the money or of the 
wine which they have occasion for. This com- 
plaint, however, of the scarcity of money is 
not ^ways confined to improvident spend- 
thrifts. It is sometimes general through a 
whole mercantile town and the country in its 
neighbourhood. Overtrading is the common 
cause of it. Sober men, whose projects have 
^en disproportioned to their capitals, are as 
likely to have neither wherewithal to buy 
money nor credit to borrow it, as prodigals 
whose expense has been disproportioned to 
their revenue. Before their projects can be 
brought to bear, their stock is gone, and their 
credit ivith it. They run about everywhere to 
borrow money, and everybotly tells them that 
they have none to lend. Even such general 
complaints of the scarcity of money do not 
always prove that the usual number of gold 
and silver pieces are not circulating in the 
country, but that many people want tho.se 
pieces who have nothing to give for them. 
When the profits of trade happen to be great- 
er than ordinary, overtrading becomes a gen- 
eral error both among great and small dealers. 
They do not always send more money abroad 
than usual, but they buy upon credit, both at 
home and abroad, an unusual quantity of 
goods, which they send to s^ime distant mar- 
ket in hopes that the returns Will come in be- 
fore the demand for payment. The demand 
comes before the returns, and they have noth- 
ing at hand with which they can either pur- 
chase money, or give soliil security for bor- 
rowing. It is not any .scarcity of gold and .sil- 
ver, but the difliculty which .such people find 
in borrowing, and which their creditors find 
in getting payment, that occasions the general 
complaint of the .scarcity of money. 

It would be too ridiculous to go about seri- 
ously to prove that wealth does not con- 
sist in money, or in gold and silver; but in 
what money purcha.ses, and i.s valuable only 
for purchasing. Money, no doubt, makes al- 
ways a part of the national capital; but it has 
already been shown that it generally makes 
but a small part, and always the most un- 
profitable part of it. 

^ It is not because wealth con.sists more essen- 
tially in money than in goods that the mer- 
chant find it generally more easy to buy goods 
with money than to buy money with goods; 
but because money is the known and es- 
tablished instrument of commerce, for which 
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everything is readily given in exchange, but 
which is not always with equal readiness to 
be got in exchange for everything. The greater 
part of goods, besides, are more perishable 
than money, and he may frequently sustain a 
much greater loss by keeping them. When his 
goods are upon hand, too, he is more liable to 
such demands for money as he may not be 
able to answer than when he has got their 
price in his coffers. Over and above all this, 
his profit ari.ses more directly from selling 
than from buying, anrl he is upon all thc.se ac- 
counts generally much more anxious to ex- 
change his goods for money than his money 
for goods. But though a particular merchant, 
with abundance of goods in his warehouse, 
may sometimes be ruined by not being able 
to sell them in time, a nation or country is not 
liable to the same accident. The whole capital 
of a merchant frequently consists in perish- 
able goods destined for purchasing money. 
But it is but a very .small part of the .annual 
produce of the land and labour of a country 
which can ever be destined for purchasing 
gold and silver from their neighbours. The far 
greater part is circulated and consumed among 
themselve.s; and even of the surplus w’hich is 
sent abroad, the greater part is genertally 
destined for the purchase of other foreign 
good.s. Though gold ami silver, therefore, 
could not be had in exchange for the goods 
de.stined to purchase them, the nation would 
not be ruined. It might, indeed, .suffer some 
loss and inconvenicncy, and b? forced upon 
some of tho.se expedients which are necessary 
for supplying the place of money. The annual 
produce of its land and labour, however, would 
be the .same, or very nearly the .same, as u.sual, 
because the same, or very nearly the same, 
con.sumable capital would be employed in 
maintaining it. And though goods do not al- 
ways draw money so readily as money draws 
goods, in the long run they draw it more 
Eecc.s.sarily tlian even it draws them. Good.s 
can serve many other purposes besides pur- 
chasing money, but money can .serve no 
other purpose besides purchasing goods. Money, 
therefore, necessarily runs after gcMuls, but 
good.s do not always or neces.sarily run after 
money. The man who buys does not always 
mean to .sell again, but frequently to u.se or to 
con.sume; whereas he who sells always means 
to buy again. The one may frequently have 
done the whole, but the other can never have 
done more than the one-half of his bu.sine.ss. 
It is not for its own sake that men desire 
money, but for the sake of what they can pur- 
chase with it. 

Consumable commodities, it is said, are 
soon destroyed; whereas gold and silver are of 
a more durable nature, and, were it not for 
this continual exportation, might be accumu- 
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lated for ages together, to the incredible aug- 
mentation of the real wealth of the country. 
Nothing, therefore, it is pretended, can be 
more disadvantageous to any country than the 
trade which consists in the exchange of such 
lasting for such perishable commodities. We 
do not, however, reckon that trade disad- 
vantageous which con.si.sts in the exchange of 
the hardware of England for the wines of 
France; and yet hardware is a very durable 
commodity, and were it not for this continual 
exportation might, too, be accumulated for 
ages together, to the incredible augmentation 
of the pots and pans of the country. But it 
readily occurs that the number of .such uten- 
sils is in every country neces.sarily limited by 
the use which there is for them; that it would 
be absurd to have more pots and pans than 
were necessary for cooking the victuals u.sually 
consumed there; and that if the quantity of 
victuals were to increase, the number of pots 
and pans would readily increase along with it, 
a part of the increased quantity of victuals 
being employed in purcha.sing them, or in 
maintaining an ad<litional number of work- 
men who.se bush It wns to make them. It 
should as readily occur that the quantity of 
gold and silver is in every country limited by 
the u^'C which there is for those metals; that 
their u.se consi.sts in circulating commodities 
as coin, and in aiTording a .species of hou.se- 
hold furniture as plate; that the quantity of 
coin in every country is regulated by the 
value of the commodities which are to be cir- 
culated by it: increase that value, and im- 
mediately a part of it will be .sent abroad 
to purchase, wherever it is to be had, the 
additional quantity of coin requisite for cir- 
culating them: that the quantity of plate is 
regulated by the number .and wealth of tho.se 
private families who choose to in<lu]ge them- 
selves in that .sort of magnifit'cnce: increase 
the number and wealth of .such families, and 
a part of this increased we.alth will mo.st prob- 
ably be employed in purchasing, wherever it 
is to be found, an additional quantity of 
plate: that to attempt to incrca.se the wealth 
of any country, either by introducing or by 
detaining in it an unneces.sary quantity of 
gold and .silver, is as ab.surd as it would be 
to attempt to increa.se the good cheer of pri- 
vate families by obliging them to keep an un- 
nece.ssary number of kitchen uten.sils. As the 
expen.se of purchasing tho.se unnecessary uten- 
sils would (limini.sh instead of increasing either 
the quantity of goodness of the family provi- 
sions, so the expcn.se of purchasing an un- 
necessary quantity of gold and .silver must, in 
every country, as nece.s.sarily dimini.sh the 
wealth which feeds, clothes, and lodges, which 
maintains and employs the people. Gold and 
silver, whether in the shape of coin or of 


plate, are utensils, it must be remembered, as 
much as the furniture of the kitchen. Increase 
the use for them, increase the consumable 
commodities which are to be circulated, man- 
aged, and prepared by means of them, and 
you will infallibly increase the quantity; but if 
you attempt, by extraordinary means, to in- 
crea.se the quantity, you will as infallibly di- 
minish the u.se and even the quantity too, 
which in those metals can never be greater 
than what the use requires. Were they ever to 
be accumulated beyond this quantity, their 
tran.sportation is .so ea.sy, and the lo.ss which 
attends their lying idle and unemployed .so 
great, that no law could prevent their being 
immediately sent out of the country. 

It is not always nece.ssary to accumulate 
gold and silver in order to enable a country 
to carry on foreign wars, and to maintain 
fleets and armies in distant countries. Fleets 
and armies are maintained, not wdth gold and 
silver, but with consumable goods. The nation 
which, from the annual produce of its do- 
me.stic industry, from the annual revenue aris- 
ing out of its land.s, labour, and consumable 
.stoc'k, has wherewithal to purchase those con- 
sumable goods in distant countries, can main- 
tain foreign wars there. 

A nation may purchase the pay and provi- 
sions of an army in a di.stant country three 
different ways; by sending abroad either, first, 
some part of its accumulated gold and silver; 
or, secondly, .some part of the annual produce 
of its manufactures; or, last of all, some part 
of its annual rude produce. 

The gold and silver which can properly be 
considered as accumulated or .stored up in any 
country may be distinguished into three 
parts: first, the cirt^ulating money; secondly, 
the plate of private families; and, last of all, 
the money which may have been collected by 
many years’ pj,r.simony, and laid up in the 
treasury of the prince. 

It can .seldom happ>en that much can be 
spared from the circulating money of the 
country; because in that there can .seldom be 
much redundancy. The value of goods an- 
nually bought and sold in any country re- 
quires a certain quantity of money to circulate 
and di.strihute them to their proper con.sumers, 
and can give employment to no more. The 
channel of circulation necessarily draws to 
itself a sum sufficient to fill it, and never ad- 
mits any more. Something, however, is gen- 
erally withdrawn from this channel in the case 
of foreign war. By the great number of peo- 
ple who are maintained abroad, fewer are 
maintained at home. Fewer goods are circu- 
lated there, and less money becomes necessary 
to circulate them. An extraonlinary quantity 
of paper money, of some .sort or other, .such 
as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank bills 
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in En^and, is generally issued upon such oc- 
casions, and by supplying the place of cir^- 
lating ^Id and silver, gives an opportunity 
of sending a greater quantity of it abroad. All 
this, however, could afford but a poor re- 
source for maintaining a foreign war of great 
ex])ense and several years duration. 

The melting down the plate of private fam- 
ilies has upon every occasion been found a 
still more insignificant one. The French, in the 
beginning of the last war, did not derive so 
much advantage from this ex];^dient as to 
compensate the loss of the fashion. 

The accumulated treasures of the prince 
have, in former times, afforded a much greater 
and more lasting resource. In the present 
times, if you except the king of Prussia, to 
accumulate treasure seems to be no part of 
the policy of European princes. 

The funds which maintained the foreign 
wars of the present century, the most expen- 
sive perhaps which history records, seem to 
have hod little dependency upon the exporta- 
tion either of the circulating money, or of the 
plate of private families, or of the treasure of 
the prince. The last French war cost Great 
Britain upwards of ninety millions, including 
not only the seventy-five millions of new debt 
that was contracted, but the additional two 
shillings in the pound land-tax, and what was 
annually borrowed of the sinking fund. More 
than two-thirds of this expense were laid out 
in distant countries; in Germany, Portugal, 
America, in the ports of the Mediterranean, in 
the East and West Indies. The kings of Eng- 
land had no accumulated treasure. We nev9r 
heard of any extraordinary quantity of plate 
being melted down. The circidating gold and 
silver of the country had not been supposed 
to exceed eighteen millions. Since the late 
recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed 
to have been a good deal underrated. I^et us 
suppase, therefore, according to the most ex- 
aggerated computation which I remember to 
have either seen or heard of, that, gold and 
silver together, it amounted to thirty millions. 
Had the war been carried on by means of our 
money, the whole of it must, even according 
to this computation, have been sent out and 
returned again at least twice in a period of be- 
tween six and seven years. Should this sup- 
posed, it would afford the most decisive argu- 
ment to demonstrate how unnecessary it is for 
government to watch over the preservation of 
money, since upon this supposition the whole 
money of the country must have gone from it 
wd returned to it again, two different times 
in so short a period, without anybody’s know- 
ing anything of the matter. The channel of cir- 
culation, however, never appeared more empty 
than usual during any part of this period. Few 
people wanted money who had wherewithal to 
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pay for it. The profits of foreign trade, indeed, 
were greater th^ u.sual during the whole war; 
but especially towards the end of it. This oc- 
casioned, what it always occasions, a general 
overtrading in all the parts of Great Britain; 
and this again occasioned the usual complaint 
of the scarcity of money, which always follows 
overtrading. Many people wanted it, who had 
neither wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to 
borrow it; and because the debtors found it 
difficult to borrow, the creditors found it diffi- 
cult to get payment. Gold and silver, however, 
were generally to be had for their value, by 
those who had that value to give for them. 

The enonnous expense of the late war, 
therefore, must have lieen chiefly defrayed, 
not by the exportation of gold and silver, but 
by that of British commodities of some kind 
or other. When the government, or those who 
acted under them, contracted with a merchant 
for a remittance to some foreign country, he 
would naturally endeavour to pay his foreign 
correspondent, upon whom he had granted a 
bill, by sending abroad rather commodities 
than gold and silver. If the commodities of 
Great Britain were not in dcman<l in that 
country, he would endeavour to send them to 
some other country, in which he could pur- 
cha.se a bill upon that country. The trans- 
portation of commoflilies, when properly 
suited to the market, is always attended ^ ith 
a considerable profit; whereas that of gold and 
silver is scarce ever attended with any. When 
those metals are sent abroad i» order to pur- 
chase foreign commodities, the merchant's 
profit arises, not from the pureha.se, but from 
the sale of the returns. But ^hen they are 
.sent abroad merely to pay a debt, he gets no 
returns, and eonseiiuentlv no profit. He nat- 
urally, therefore, exerts nis invention to find 
out a way of paying his foreign debts rather 
by the exportation of commodities than by 
that of gold and silver. The great (|uanlity 
of British goods exported during the cour.se of 
the late war, without bringing back any re- 
turns, is accordingly remarked by the author 
of The Present State of the Nation, 

Besides the three sorts of gold and .silver 
above mentioned, there is in all great commer- 
cial countries a good deal of bullion alternate- 
ly imported and exported for the purpo.ses of 
foreign trade. This bullion, as it circulates 
among different commercial countries in the 
same manner as the national coin circulates in 
every particular country, may .be considered 
as the money of the great mercantile republic. 
The national coin receives its movement and 
direction from the commodities circulated 
within the precincts of each particular coun- 
try: the money of the mercantile republic, 
from tho.se circulated between different coun- 
tries. Both are employed in facilitating ex- 
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changes, the one between different individuals 
of the same, the other between those of dif- 
ferent nations. Part of this money of the 
great mercantile republic may have been, and 
probably was, employed in carrying on the 
late war. In time of a general war, it is nat- 
ural to suppose that a movement and direc- 
tion should be impressed upon it, diiTcrent 
from what it usually follows in profound peace; 
that it should circulate more about the seat 
of the war, and be more employed in pur- 
chasing there, and in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the pay and provisions of the different 
armies. But whatever part of this money of 
the mercantile republic Great Britain maj 
have annually employed in this manner, it 
must have been annually purchased, either 
with Briti.sh commodities^, or with something 
else that had been purchased with thc^m; 
which still brings us back to comnujdities, to 
the annual prepuce of the land and labour 
of the country, as the ultimate resources 
which enabled us to carry on the war. It is 
natural indeed to suppose that so great an 
annual expense must have been defrayed 
from a great aimifs’ j>ro<hice. The expense of 
1761, for example, amounted to more than 
nineteen millions. No accumulation could have 
supported so great an annual profusion. 11ierc 
is no annual produce even of gold and silver 
which could have supported it. The whole 
gold and silver annually imported into both 
Spain and Portugal, according to the best ac- 
counts, does not commonly much exceed six 
millions sterling, which, in some years, would 
scarce have paid four month’s expense of the 
late war. 

The commodities mo.st proper for lx‘ing 
transported to distant countries, in order to 
purchase there either the pay and provisions 
of an army, or some part of the money of the 
mercantile republic to be employed in pur- 
chasing them, seem to be the finer and more 
improved manufactures: .such as contain a 
great value in a small bulk, and can, there- 
fore, be exported to a great distance at little 
expen.se. A country whose industry produces a 
great annual surplus of such manufactures, 
which are usually exported to foreign coun- 
tries, may carry on for many year.s a very ex- 
pensive foreign war without either exporting 
miy eonsiderablc quantity of gold and silver, 
or even having any such quantity to export, 
A con.siderable port of the annual surplus of 
its manufactures must, indeed, in this case be 
exported without bringing back any returns to 
the country, though it does to the merchant; 
the government purchasing of the merchant 
his bills upon foreign ‘countries, in order to 
purchase there the pay and provisions of an 
army. Some part of this surplus, however, 
may still continue to bring back a return. The 


manufacturers, during the war, will have a 
double demand upon them, and be called up- 
on, first, to work up goods to l)e sent abroad, 
for paying the bills drawn upon foreign coun- 
tries for the pay and provisions of the army; 
and, secondly, to work up such as are neces- 
.sary for purchasing the common returns that 
had usually been con.sumed in the country. 
In the midst of the mo.st destructive foreign 
war. therefore, the greater part of manufac- 
tures may frequently flourish greatly; and, 
on the contrary, they may decline on the re- 
turn of the peace. They may flourish amirlst 
the ruin of their country, and begin to decay 
upon the return of its prosperity. The differ- 
ent state of many different branches of the 
British manufactures during the late war. and 
for some time after the peace, may serve as 
an illustration of what has been just now 
said. 

No foreign w’ar of great expense or dura- 
tion could conveniently be carried on by the 
exportation of the rude produce of the .soil. 
The exi)ense of .sending .such a quantity of it 
to .a foreign country as might purchase the 
pay and provisions of an army wf>uld be too 
great. Few countries produce much more rude 
produce than what is sufficient for the .siib- 
si.stencc of their own inhabitants. To send 
abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, 
would l>e to send abroad a part of the nec- 
e.ssary .subsistence of the people. It is othcr- 
wise with the exportation of manufactures. 
The maintenance of the people employed in 
them is kept at home, and only the surplus 
j)art of their work is exported. Mr. Hume 
frequently lakes notice of the inability of the 
ancient kings of England to carry on, with- 
out interruption, any foreign war of long 
duration. The En^i.sh, in those days, had 
nothing wherewithal to purchase the pay and 

rovisions of their armies in foreign countric.^. 

ut either the rude produce of the soil, of 
w’hich no considerable part could l)e spared 
from the home con.sumption, or a few* manu- 
factures of the coar.sest kind, of which, as well 
as of the rude produce, the transportation 
was too expensive. This inability did not 
arise from the want of money, but of the finer 
and more improved manufactures. Buying 
and .selling wa.s transacted by means of money 
in England then as well as now. The quan- 
tity of circulating money must have borne 
the same proportion to the number and value 
of purcha.se.s and .sales usually transacted at 
that time, which it does to tho.se transacted 
at prc.sent; or rather it must have borne a 
greater proportion, because there was then 
no paper, which now occupies a great part of 
the employment of gold and silver. Among 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures 
are little known, the sovereign, upon extraor- 
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dinary occasions, can seldom draw any con- 
siderable aid from his subjects, for reasons 
which shall be explained hereaher. It is in 
such countries, therefore, that he generally 
endeavours to accumulate a treasure, as the 
only resource against such emergencies. Inde- 
pendent of this ne^ssity, he is in such a situ- 
ation naturally disposed to the parsimony 
requisite for accumulation. In that simple 
state, the expense even of a sovereign is not 
directed by the vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court, but is employed in 
bounty to his tenants, and hospi^ity to his 
retainers. But bounty and hospitality very 
seldom lead to extravagance; though vanity 
almost always does. Every Tartar chief, ac- 
cordingly, has a treasure. The treasures of 
Mazepa, chief of the Cossacs in the Ukraine, 
the famous ally of Charles the XII, are .^id 
to have been very great. The French kings 
of the Merovingian race all had treasures. 
When they divided their kingdom among 
their different children, they divided their 
treasure too. The Saxon princes, and the first 
kings after the Conquest, seem likewise to 
have accumulated treasures. The first exploit 
of every new reign was commonly to seize the 
treasure of the preceding king, as the most 
essential measure for securing the succession. 
The sovereigns of improved and commercial 
countries are not under the same necessity of 
accumulating treasures, l^ecause they can gen- 
erally draw from their subjects extraordinary 
aids upon extraordinary occasions. They are 
likewise less disposed to do so. They natu- 
rally, perhaps necessarily, follow the mode of 
the times, and their expense comes to be reg- 
ulated by the same extravagant vanity which 
directs that of all the other great proprietors 
in their dominions. The insignificant pag- 
eantry of their court becomes every day more 
brilliant, and the expense of it not only pre- 
vents accumulation, but frequently encroaches 
upon the funds destined for more necessary 
expenses. What Dercyllidas said of the court 
of Persia may be applied to that of several 
EuTop)ean princes, that he saw there much 
splendour but little strength, and many ser- 
vants but few soldiers. 

The importation of gold and silver is not 
the principal, much less the sole benefit which 
a nation derives from its foreign trade. Be- 
tween whatever places foreign trade is carried 
on, they all of them derive two distinct bene- 
fits from it. It carries out that surplus part 
of the produce of their land and labour for 
which there is no demand among them, and 
brings back in return for it something else for 
which there is a demand. It gives a value to 
their superfluities, by exchanging them for 
something else, which may satisfy a part of 
their wants, and increase their enjoyments. By 
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means of it the narrowness of the home mar- 
ket does not hinder the division of labour in 
any particular branch of art or manufac- 
ture from being carried to the highest perfec- 
tion. By opening a more extensive market for 
whatever part of the produce of their labour 
may exceed the home consumption, it en- 
courages them to improve its productive pow- 
ers, and to augment its annual produce to the 
utmost, and thereby to increase the real rev- 
enue and wealth of the society. These great 
and important services foreign trade is con- 
tinually occupied in performing to all the dif- 
ferent countries between which it is carried 
on. They all derive great benefit from it, 
though that in which the merchant resides 
generally derives the greatest, as he is gen- 
erally more employed in supplying the wants, 
and carrying out the superfluities of his own, 
than of any other particular country. To im- 
port the gold and silver which may be wanted 
into the countries which have no mines is, 
no doubt, a part of the business of foreign 
commerce. It is, however, a most insignificant 
part of it. A country which carried on for- 
eign trade merely upon this account could 
scarce have occasion to freight a ship in a 
century. 

It is not by the importation of gold and 
silver that the discovery of America has 
enriched Europe. By the abundance of I he 
American mines, those metals have become 
cheaper. A service of plate can now be pur- 
chased for about a third part of the com, or 
a third part of the labour, vmich it would 
have cost in the fifteenth century. With the 
same annual expense of labour iind commodi- 
ties, Europe can annually purchase about 
three times the quantity of plate which it 
could have purchased at that time. But when 
a coinmoflity comes to be sold for a third part 
of what had been its usual price, not only 
those who purchased it before can purchase 
three times their former quantity, but it is 
brought down to the level of a much greater 
number of purchasers, perhaps to more than 
ten, perhaps to more than twenty times the 
fomier number. So that there may be in Eu- 
rope at present not only more than three 
times, but more than twenty ot thirty times 
the quantity of plate which would have been 
in it, even in its present state of improvement, 
had the discovery of the American mines 
never been made. So far Europe has, no doubt, 
gained a real conveniency, though surely a 
very trifling one. The cheapness of gold and 
silver renders those metals rather less fit for 
the purposes of money than they were before. 
In order to make the same purchases, we 
must load our.selves with a greater quantity of 
them, and carry about a shilling in our pock- 
et where a groat would have done before. It 
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is difficult to say which is most trifling, this 
inconveniency or the oppo.site conveniency. 
Neitlier the one nor the other could have made 
any very essential change in the state of Eu- 
rope. The discovery of America, however, cer- 
tainly made a most essential one. By opening 
a new and inexhaustible market to all the com- 
modities of Europe, it gave occasion to new 
divisions of labour and improvements of art, 
which in the narrow circle of the ancient 
commerce, could never have taken place for 
want of a market to take off the greater part 
of their produce. The productive powers of 
labour were improved, ancl its produce in- 
creased in all the different countries of Eu- 
rope, and together with it the real revenue 
and w’^ealth of the inhabitants. The commodi- 
ties of Europe were almost all new to Amer- 
ica, and many of those of America were new 
to Fhirope. A new set of exchanges, therefore, 
began to take place whi<‘h had never lieen 
thought of before, and which should naturally 
have proved as advantageous to the new, 
as it certainly did to the old continent. The 
savage injustice of the Europeans rendered 
an event, which ought to have been beneficial 
to all, ruinous and destructive to several of 
those unfortunate countries. 

The discovery of a passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, which 
hap|)ened much about the same time, opened 
jKjrhaps a still more extensive range to for- 
eign commerce than even that of America, 
notwithstanding the greater distance. There 
were but tw’^o nations in America in any re- 
spect superior to savages, and these wxre de- 
stroyed almost as soon as discovered. The rest 
w’cre mere savages. But the empires of China, 
Indostan, Japan, as w'ell as several others in 
the East Indies, without having richer mines 
of gold or silver, >vere in every other resj)ect 
much richer, better cultivated, and more ad- 
vanced in all arts and manufactures than 
either Mexico or Peru, even though w'^e .should 
crcilit, what plainly deserv'cs no credit, the ex- 
aggerated accounts of the Spanish WTiters 
concerning the ancient state of those empires. 
But rich and civil i.sed nations can always ex- 
change to a much greater value wdth one an- 
other than with savages and barbarians. 
Europe, however, has hitherto derived much 
less advantage from its commerce with the 
Ea.st Indies than from that wdth America. 
The Portuguese monopolized the East India 
trade to themselves for about a century, and 
it w^as only indirectly and through them that 
the other nations of Europe could either send 
out or receive any goods from that country. 
When the Dutch, in the beginning of the last 
century, began to encroach upon them, they 
vested their whole East India commerce in 
an exclusive company. The English, French, 


Swedes, and Danes have all followed their ex- 
ample, so that no great nation in Europe 
has ever yet had the benefit of a free com- 
merce to the East Indies. No other reason 
need be assigned why it has never been so 
advantageous as the trade to America, which, 
between almost every nation of Europe and 
its own colonies, is free to all its subjects. The 
exclusive privileges of tho.se East India com- 
panie.s, their groat riches, the great favour 
and protection which these have procured 
them from their respective governments, have 
excited much envy against them. This envy 
has frequently repre.sented their trade as al- 
together pernicious, on account of the great 
quantities of silver which it every year ex- 
ports from the countries from which it is car- 
ried on. The parties concerned have replied 
that their trade, by this continual exportation 
of silver, might indeed tend to impoverish 
Europe in general, but not the particular 
country from which it w^as carried on; because, 
by the exportation of a part of the returns to 
other European countries, it annually brought 
home a much greater quantity of that metal 
than it carried out. Both the objection and 
the reply are founded in the popular notion 
w'hich I have been just now examining. It is 
therefore unnecessary to say anything further 
about either. By the annual exportation of 
.silver to the East Indies, plate is probably 
somewhat dearer in Europe than it otherwise 
might have been; and coined silver probably 
purchases a larger quantity both of labour 
and commodities. The former of these tw^o 
effects is a very .small loss, the latter a very 
small advantage; both too insignificant to de- 
.serve any part of the public attention. The 
trade to the East Indies, by opening a market 
to the commodities of Europe, or, w'hat comes 
nearly to the .same thing, to the gold and .sil- 
ver which is purchased wdth those commodi- 
ties, mu.st necessarily tend to increase the fin- 
nual production of European commodities, 
and consec|uently the real wealth and revenue 
of Europe. That it has hitherto increased 
them so little is probably owdng to the re- 
straints which it every w’here labours under. 

I thought it nec*essary, though at the hazard 
of being tedious, to examine at full length 
this popular notion that wealth con.sists in 
money, or in gold and silver. Money in com- 
mon language, as I have already observed, 
frequently .signifies wealth, and this ambi- 
guity of expres.sion has rendered this popular 
notion so familiar to us that even they w’ho 
are convinced of its ab.surdity are very apt to 
forget their own principles, and in the course 
of their reasonings to take it for granted as a 
certain and undeniable truth, ^me of the 
best Engli.sh wTiters upon commerce set out 
writh observing that the wealth of a country 
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consists, not in its gold and silver only, but 
in its lands, houses, and consumable goods 
of all different kinds. In the course of their 
reasonings, however, the lands, houses, and 
consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argument 
frequently supposes that all wealth runsisls 
in gold and silver, and that to multiply those 
metals is the great object of national industry 
and commerce. 

The two principles being establi.shed, how- 
ever, that wealth consisted in gold and silver, 
and that those metals could be brought into 
a country which had no mines only by the 
balance of trade, or by exporting to a greater 
value than it imported, it neces.sarily became 
the great object of political economy to di- 
mini.sh as much as possible the importation 
of foreign goods for home consumption, and 
to increase as much as possible the exporta- 
tion of the produce of domestic industry. Its 
two great engines for enriching the country, 
therefore, were restraints upon importation, 
and encouragements to exportation. 

The restraints upon importation were of 
two kinds. 

First, restraints upon the importation of 
such foreign goods for home con.sumption as 
could be produced at home, from whatever 
country they were imported. 

Secondly, restraints upon the importation 
of goods of almost all kinds from those partic- 
ular countries with which the balance of trade 
was supposed to be disadvantageous. 

Tho.se different restraints consisted some- 
times in high duties, and sometimes in ab-w 
solute prohibitions. 

Exportation was encouraged sometimes 
by drawbacks, sometimes by bounties, some- 
tinies by advantageous treaties of commerce 
with foreign states, and sometimes by the 
establishment of colonies in distant countries. 

Drawbacks were given upon two different 
occasions. When the home manufactures were 
subject to any duty or exci.se, either the 
whole or a part of it was frequently drawn 
back upon their exportation; and when for- 
eign goods liable to a duty were importer! in 
order to be exported again, either the whole 
or a part of this duty was .sometimes given 
back upon such exportation. 

Bounties were given for the encourage- 
ment either of some beginning manufactures, 
or of such sorts of industry of other kinds as 
were supposed to dc.serve particular favour. 

^ By advantageous treaties of commerce, par- 
ticular privileges were procured in some for- 
eign state for the goods and merchants of the 
country, beyond what were granted to those 
of other countries. 

By the establishment of colonies in distant 
countries, not only particular privileges, but a 
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monopoly was frequently procured for the 
goods and merchants of the country which es- 
tablished them. 

The two sorts of restraints upon importa- 
tion above-mentioned, together with the.se 
four encouragements to e.xportation, consti- 
tute the six principal means by which the 
commercial sy.stem proposes to increase the 
quantity of gold and silver in any country by 
turning the balance of trade in its favour. I 
shall consider each of them in a particular 
chapter, and without taking much further 
notice of their supposed tendency fo bring 
money into the country, T .shall examine chief- 
ly w^hat are likely to be the effects of each of 
them upon the annual produce of its industry. 
According as they tend either to inrrea.se or 
diminish the value of this annual produce, 
they must evidently tend either to incrca.se 
or diminish the real w'ealth and revenue of 
the country. 

CHAPTER TI 

Of lieairainis upon ihc Importation from For- 
eign Countries of such Goods as can be pro- 
duced at Home 

By restraining, either by high duties or by 
absolute prohibitions, the importation of such 
goods from foreign countries as can be pro- 
duced at home, the monopoly of the home 
market is more or less secured to the domestic 
industry employed in producing them. Thus 
the prohibition of importing eitll^r live cattle 
or salt provisions from foreign countries .se- 
cures to the graziers of Great Britain the 
monopoly of the home market for butcher's 
meat. The high duties upon the importation 
of com, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, give a like advan- 
tage to the growers of that commodity. The 
prohibition of the importation of foreign wool- 
lens is equally favoiirable to the woollen 
manufacturers. The .silk manufacture, though 
altogether employed upon foreign materials, 
has lately obtained the same advantage. The 
linen manufacture has not yet obtained it, but 
is making great strides towards it. Many other 
sorts of manufacturers have, in the same 
manner, obtained in Great Britain, either al- 
together or very nearly, a monopoly against 
their countrymen. The variety of goc^s of 
which the importation into Gre^t Britain is 
prohibited, either ab.solutcly, or under certain 
circumstances, greatly exceeds what can eas- 
ily be suspected by those who are not well 
acquainted with the laws of the customs. 

That this monopoly of the home market 
frequently gives great encouragement to that 
particular species of industry which enjoys it, 
and frequently turns towards that employ- 
ment a greater share of both the labour and 
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stock of the society than would otherwise have 
gone to it, cannot be doubted. But whether it 
tends cither to increase the general industry of 
the society, or to give it the most advanta- 
geous direction, is not, perhaps, altogether 
so evident. 

The general industry of the society never 
can exceed what the capital of the society can 
employ As the number of workmen that can 
be kept in employment by any particular per- 
son must bear a certain proportion to his 
capital, so the number of those that can be 
continually employed by all the members of 
a great society must bear a certain propoition 
to the whole capital of that society, and never 
can exceed that proportion No regulation of 
commerce can increase the quantity of in- 
dustry in any society beyond what its capital 
can maintain. It can only divert a part of it 
into a direction into which it might not other- 
wise have gone: and it is by no means certain 
that this artificial direction is likely to he 
more advantageous to the society than tliat 
into which it would have gone of its own 
accord. 

Every individual is continually exerting him- 
self to find out the most advantageous cm- 
jiUnment for whatever capital he can com- 
mand. It is his own advantage, indeed, and 
not that of the scx'iety, which he has in view'. 
But the study of his own advantage naturally, 
or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer that 
employment which is most advantageous to 
the society. 

First, e\ery individual endeavours to em- 
ploy his capital as near home as he can, and 
conseipiently as much as lie can in the siip- 
]>ort of domestic industry; provided always 
that he can thereby obtain the ordinary, or 
not a great deal less than the ordinary profits 
of stock. 

Thus, upon equal or nearly equal profits, 
every wholesale merchant naturally prefers 
the home trade to the foreign trade of con- 
sumption, and the foreign trade of consump- 
tion to the carrjdng trade In the home trade 
his capital is never so long out of his sight as 
it frequently is in the foreign tra<lo of con- 
sumption. He can know' better the character 
and situation of the persons whom he trusts, 
qnd if he should happen to be de(*eived, he 
knows better the laws of the country’ from 
which he must seek redress In the carrying 
trade, the ca})ital of the merchant is, as it 
were, divided betwreen two foreign crnintries, 
and no part of it is ever necessarily brought 
home, or placed under his own immediate 
view and command. The capital which an 
Amsterdam merchant employs in carrying 
com from Konigsberg to LiA>on, and fruit 
and wine from Lisbon to Konigsberg, must 
generally be the one half of it at Konigsberg 


and the other half at Lisbon. No part of it 
need ever come to Amsterdam. The natural 
residence of such a merchant should either 
be at Konigsberg or Lisbon, and it can only 
be some very particular circumstances which 
can make him prefer the residence of Amster- 
dam. The uneasiness, however, which he feels 
at being separated so far from his capital 
generally determines him to bring part both 
of the Konigsl>erg goods which he destines 
for the market of Lisbon, and iif the Lisbon 
goo#ls which he destines for that of Konigs- 
I)crg, to Amsterdam, and though this iieres- 
sarily subjects him to a double charge of load- 
ing and unloading, as well as to the payment 
of some duties and customs, yet for the sake 
of having some part of his capital always 
under his own view and command, he will- 
ingly submits to this extraordinary charge; 
and it is in this manner that every country 
whic*h has any considerable share of the car- 
rjing trade beertmes always the emporium, or 
general market, for the goods of all the dif- 
ferent countries whose trade it cairies on. The 
merchant, in order to save a second loading 
and unloading, endeavours always to sell in 
the home market as much of the goods of all 
those different countries as he can, and thus, 
so far as he can, to convert his carrying trade 
into a foreign trade of (consumption. A mer- 
chant, in the same manner, who is engaged 
in the foreign trade of consumption, wdien 
he collects goods for foreign markets, will 
always be glad, upon ccpial or nearly equal 
profits, to sell as great a part of them at 
home as he can He silve^ himself the risk 
and trouble of exportation, when, so far as 
he can, he thus converts his foreign trade of 
consumption into a home trade Home is in 
this manner the centre, if I may say so, round 
which the capitals of the inhabitants of every 
country are continually circulating, and to- 
wards which they are always tending, though 
by particular causes they may sometimes lx; 
driven off and reixdled from it towards more 
dihtant employments But a capital emploved 
in the home trade, it has already been shown, 
necessarily puts into motion a greater quan- 
tity of domestic industry, and gives revenue 
and employment to a greater numl)er of the 
inhabitants of the country, than an equal 
capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
sumption: and one employed in the foreign 
trade of consumption has the same advan- 
tage over an ecjual capital employed in the 
carrying trade l"pon equal, or only nearly 
eipinl profiK, therefore, every indiviilual natu- 
rally inclines to employ his capital in the 
manner in whicli it is likely to afford the 
greatest support to domestic industry, and 
to give revenue and emplo3nnent to the 
greatest number of people of his own country. 
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Secondly, every individual who employs 
his capital in the support of domestic indus- 
try, necessarily endeavours so to direct that 
industry that its produce may be of the 
greatest possible value. 

The produce of industry is what it adds 
to the subject or materials upon which it 
is employed. In proportion as the value of 
this produce is great or small, so will like- 
wise be the profits of the employer. But it 
is only for the sake of profit that any man 
employs a capital in the support of industry; 
and he will always, therefore, endeavour to 
employ it in the support of that industry of 
which the produce is likely to be of the great- 
est value, or to exchange for the greatest 
quantity either of money or of other goods. ^ 

But the annual revenue of every society is 
always precisely equal to the exchangeable 
value of the whole annual produce of its 
industry, or rather is precisely the same thing 
wdth that exchangeable value. As every in- 
dividual, therefore, endeavours as much as 
he can both to employ his capital in the sup- 
port of domestic industry, and so to direct 
that industry that its produce may be of 
the greatest value; every individual neces- 
sarily labours to render the annual revenue 
of the society as great as he can. He gener- 
ally, indeed, neither intends to promote the 
public interest, nor knows how much he is 
promoting it. By preferring the support of 
domestic to that of foreign industry, he in- 
tends only his own security; and by directing 
that industry in such a manner as its produce 
may be of the greatest value, he intends only 
his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to pro- 
mote an end which was no part of his inten- 
tion. Nor is it always the worse for the society 
that it was no part of it. By pursuing his 
own interest he frequently promotes that of 
the society more effectually than when he 
really intends to promote it. I have never 
known much good done by those who affected 
to trade for the public good. It is an affecta- 
tion, indeed, not very common among mer- 
chants, and very few words need be employed 
in dissuading them from it. 

What is the species of domestic industry 
which his capital can employ, and of which 
the produce is likely to be of the greatest 
value, every individual, it is evident, can, 
in his local situation, judge much better than 
any statesman or lawgiver can do for him. 
The statesman who should attempt to direct 
private people in what manner they ought 
to employ their capitals would not only load 
himself with a most unnecessary attention, 
but assume an authority which could safely 
be trusted, not only to no single person, but 
to no council or senate whatever, and which 


would nowhere be so dangerous as in the 
hands of a man who had folly and presump- 
tion enough to fancy himself fit to exercise it. 

To give the monopoly of the home market 
to the produce of domestic industry, in any 
particular art or manufacture, is in some meas- 
ure to direct private people in what man- 
ner they ought to employ their capitals, ancl 
must, in almost all cases, be either a use- 
less or a hurtful regulation. If the produce 
of domestic can be brought there as cheap as 
that of foreign industry, the regulation is 
evidently useless. If it cannot, it must gen- 
erally be hurtful. It is the maxim of every 
prudent master of a family never to attempt 
to make at home what it will cost him more 
to make than to buy. The tailor does not at- 
tempt to make his own shoes, but buys them 
of the shoemaker. The shoemaker does not 
attempt to make his own clothes, hut employs 
a tailor. The farmer attempts to make neither 
the one nor the other, but employs those 
different artificers. All of them find it for 
their interest to employ their whole industry 
in a way in which they have some advantage 
over their neighbours, and to purchase with 
a part of its produce, or what is the same 
thing, with the price of a part of it, whatever 
else they have occasion for. 

What is prudence in the conduct of every 
private family can scarce be folly in that of a 
great kingdom. If a foreign country can .sup- 
ply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourselves can make it, better bTTy it of them 
with some part of the produce of our own 
industry employed in a way in which we have 
some advantage. The general industry of the 
country, being always in proportion to the 
capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
diminished, no more than that of the above- 
mentioned artificers; but only left to find out 
the way in which it can be employed with 
the greatest advantage. It is certainly not 
employed to the greatest advantage when it 
is thus directed towards an object w'hich it 
can buy cheaper than it can make. The value 
of its annual produce is certainly more or less 
diminished when it is thus turned away from 
producing commodities evidently of more val- 
ue than the commodity which it is directed 
to produce. According to the .supposition, that 
commodity could be purcha.scd from foreign 
countries cheaper than it can be made at 
home. It could, therefore, have been pur- 
cha.sed with a part only of the commodities, 
or, what is the same thing, with a part only 
of the price of the commodities, which the 
industry employed by an equal caf>ital would 
have produced at home, had it been left to 
follow its natural course. The industry of the 
country, therefore, is thus turned away from 
a more to a less advantageous employment, 
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and the exchangeable value of its annual 
produce, instead of being increased, accord- 
ing to the intention of the lawgiver, must 
necessarily be dunmished by every such regu- 
lation 

By means of such regulations, indeed, a par- 
ticular manufacture may sometimes be ac- 
quired sooner than it could have lieen other- 
wise, and after a certain time may be made 
at home as cheap or cheaper than in the for- 
eign country But though the industry of the 
scx'iety may be thus carried with advantage 
into a particular channel sooner than it could 
have been otherwise, it will by no means fol- 
low that the sum total, either of its industry, 
or of its revenue, tan ever be .augmented by 
any such regulation Ihe industry of the so- 
ciety can augment onl> m proportion as its 
capital augments, and its capital can augment 
only in proportion to what can be gradually 
saved out of its revenue But the immediate 
clhct of every such regulation is to dimmish 
its revenue, and what diminishes its revenue 
IS certainly not very likely to augment its 
capital faster than it would have augmented 
of its own accorfi ' \ ? lioth capital and in 
clustrv been left to hnd out their natural 
einplov ments 

J hough for want of such regulations the 
scKiety should never acquire the proposed 
manufacture, it would not, upon that ac 
count, necessarily be the poorer m any one 
jieriod of its duration In every period of its 
duration its whole capital and inclustry might 
still have been eniplo\cd though upon differ 
ent obiects, in the manner that was most ad- 
vantageous at the time In every period its 
revenue might have been the greatest which 
its capital could afford, and both capital and 
revenue might have been augmented with the 
greatest possible rapidity 

Ihe natural advantages which one country 
has over another in producing particular com- 
modities are sometimes so great that it is 
acknowlcclgcd by all the world to be in vain 
to struggle with them By means of ghisses, 
hotbeds, and hot walls, verv good grajx's can 
be laised in Scotland, and very goocl wine too 
can lie made of them at about thirty times 
the expense tor which at least equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries Would 
it be a reasonable Law to prohibit the inipor 
tation of all loreign wines merely to cncour- 
ngc the making of claret and burgundy in 
Scotland'* But if there would be a manifest 
absurdity in turning towards any employ- 
meat thirty times more of the capital and 
industry of the country than would be neces 
sary to purchase from foreign countries an 
equal quantity of the commodities wanted, 
there must be an absurdity, though not al- 
together so glaring, yet exactly of the same 


kind, in turning towards any such employ- 
ment a thirtieth, or even a three-hundredth 
part more of either Whether the advantages 
which one country has over another be natu- 
ral or acquired is in this respect of no conse- 
quence As long as the one country has those 
advantages, and the other wants them, it will 
always be more advantageous for the latter 
rather to buy of the former than to make It 
IS an acc][uired advantage only, which one 
artificer has over his neighbour, who exercises 
another trade, and yet they both find it more 
advantageous to buy of one another than to 
make what docs not l^elong to their particular 
trades 

IVlei chants and manufacturers are the peo- 
ple who derive the greatest advantage from 
this monopoly of the home market Ihe pro- 
hibition ot the importation of foreign cattle, 
and of salt provisions, together with the high 
duties upon foreign com, which in times of 
moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, are 
not near so advantageous to the gra/iers and 
farmers of Great Britain as other regulations 
of the same kind are to its merchants and 
manufacturers Manufactures, those of the 
finer kind especially, are more easily trans 
ported from one country to another than 
corn or cattle It is in the fetching and carry- 
ing manufactures, accordingly, that foreign 
trade is chiefly emploved In manufactures, 
a vc.y small advantage will enable foreigners 
to undersell our own workmen, even m the 
home market It will require a very great one 
to enable them to do so in the rude produce 
of the soil If the free importation of foreign 
manufactures were permitted, several of the 
home m.inufactiires would probably suffer, 
and some of them perhaps, go to ruin alto 
gether, and a considerable part of the stock 
and industry at present employed in them 
would be forced to find out some other em- 
ployment But the fieest importation of the 
rude produce of the soil could have no such 
effect upon the agriculture of the country 

If the importation of foreign cattle, for ex- 
ample, were made ever so free, so few could 
be imported that the grazing trade of Great 
Britain (K>uld be little affected by it Live 
cattle arc, perhaps, the only commodity of 
which the transportation is more expensive 
by sea than by land By land they carry 
themselves to market By sea, not only the 
cattle, but their food and their water too, 
must be carried at no small expense and in 
convenicncy The short sea between Ireland 
and Great Britain indeed, renders the iinpor 
tation of Irish cattle more easy But though 
the tree importation of them, which v\as 
lately permitted only for a limited time, w ere 
rendered perpetual, it could have no consider- 
able effect upon the interest of the graziers 
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of Great Britain. Those parts of Great Britain 
which border upon the Irish Sea are all graz- 
ing countries. Irish cattle could never be im- 
ported for their use, but must be driven 
through those very extensive countries, at no 
small expense and inronveniency, before they 
could arrive at their proper market. Fat cattle 
could not be driven so far. Lean cattle, there- 
fore, only could be imported, and such im- 
portation could interfere, not with the inter- 
est of the feeding or fattening countries, to 
which, by reducing the price of lean cattle, it 
would rather be advantageous, but with that 
of the breeding countries only. The small 
number of Irish cattle imported since their 
importation was permitted, together with the 
go^ price at which lean cattle still continue 
to sell, seem to demonstrate that even the 
breeding countries of Great Britain are never 
likely to be much affected by the free impor- 
tation of Irish cattle. The common people 
of Ireland, indeed, are said to have .sometimes 
opposed with violence the exportation of their 
cattle. But if the exporters had found any 
great advantage in continuing the trade, they 
could easily, when the law was on their side, 
have conquered this mobbish opposition. 

Feeding and fattening countries, besides, 
must always be highly improved, whereas 
breeding countries are generally uncultivated. 
The high price of lean cattle, by augmenting 
the value of uncultivated land, is like a 
bounty against improvement. To any country 
which was highly improved throughout, it 
would be more advantageous to import its 
lean cattle than to breed them. The province 
of Holland, accordingly, is said to follow this 
maxim at present. The mountains of Scot- 
land, Wales, and Northumberland, indeed, 
are countries not capable of much improve- 
ment, and seem destined by nature to be the 
breeding countries of Great Britain. The frce.st 
importation of foreign cattle could have no 
other effect than to hinder those breeding 
countries from taking advantage of the in- 
creasing population and improvement of the 
rest of the kingdom, from raising their price 
to an exorbitant height, and from laying a 
real tax upon all tiie more improved and cul- 
tivated parts of the country. 

The freest importation of salt provisions, 
in the same manner, could have as little effect 
upon the interest of the graziers of Great 
Britain as that of live cattle. Salt provi.sions 
are not only a very bulky commoflity, but 
when compared with fresh meat, they are a 
commodity both of worse quality, and as they 
cost more labour and ex{)en.se, of higher price. 
They could never, therefore, come into com- 
petition with the fre.sh meat, though they 
might with the salt provisions of the country. 
They might be used for victualling ships for 
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distant voyages and such like uses, but could 
never make any considerable part of the food 
of the people. The small quantity of salt pro- 
visions imported from Ireland since their 
importation was rendered free is an experi- 
mental proof that our graziers have nothing 
to apprehend from it. It does not api)ear that 
the price of butcher’s meat has ever been 
sensibly affected by it. 

Even the free importation of foreign corn 
could very little affect the interest of the 
farmers of Great Britain. Com is a much 
more bulky commodity than butcher’.s meat. 
A pound of wheat at a penny is as dear as 
a pound of butcher’s meat at fourpence. The 
small quantity of foreign corn imported even 
in times of the greatest scarcity may .satisfy 
our farmers that they can have nothing to 
fear from the freest importation. The average 
quantity imported, one year with another, 
amounts only, according to the very well in- 
formed author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade, to twenty-three thousand seven hun- 
dred and twenty-eight quarters of all sort.s of 
grain, and does not exceed the five hundred 
and seventy-first part of the annual consump- 
tion. But as the bounty upon corn occasions 
a greater exportation in years of plenty, so 
it must of con.sequence occa.sion a greater im- 
portation in years of scarcity than in the ac- 
tual state of tillage would otherwi.se take 
place. By means of it the plenty of one year 
docs not compensate the scarcity of another, 
and as the average quantity exported is neces- 
sarily augmented by it, so must likewi.se, in 
the actual state of tillage, the average quan- 
tity imported. If there were no bounty, as 
less corn would be exported, so it is probable 
that, one year with another, less would be 
imported than at pre.sent. The corn-mer- 
chants, the fe tellers and carriers of corn be- 
tween Great Britain and foreign countries 
would have much less employment, and might 
suffer considerably; but the country gentle- 
men and farmers could suffer very little. It 
is in the com merchants accordingly, rather 
than in the country gentlemen and farmers, 
that I have ob.served the greatest anxiety for 
the renewal and continuation of the bounty. 

Country gentlemen and fanners are, to 
their great honour, of all people, the least 
subject to the wretched spirit Of monopoly. 
The undertaker of a great minufactory is 
.sometimes alarmed if another work of the 
same kind is established within twenty miles 
of him. The Dutch undertaker of the woollen 
manufacture at Abbeville stipulated that no 
w'ork of the same kind should be established 
within thirty leagues of that city. Farmers 
and country gentlemen, on the contrary, are 
generally disposed rather to promote than to 
obstruct the cultivation and improvement of 
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their neighbours* farms and estates. They have 
no secrets such as those of the greater part 
of manufacturers, but are generally rather 
fond of communicating to their neighbours 
and of extending as far as possible any 
new practice which they have founfl to be 
advantageous. Pius Qnestus, says old Cato, 
stabilissimusque, minimeque invidiosus; mini- 
mcque male cogitantes sunt, qui in eo studio 
occupati sunt. Country gentlemen and farm- 
ers, dispersed in different parts of the coun- 
try, cannot so easily combine as merchants 
and manufacturers, who, being collected into 
towns, and accustomed to that exclusive cor- 
poration spirit which prevails in them, natu- 
rally endeavour to obtain against all their 
countrymen the same exclusive privilege 
which they generally possess against the in- 
habitants of their respective towns. They ac- 
cordingly seem to have been the original 
inventors of thf)se restraints upon the impor- 
tation of foreign goods which secure to them 
the monopoly of the home market. Tt wa« 
probably in imitation of them, and to put 
themselves upon a level with those who, they 
found, v\crc di po *^vl to oppress them, that 
the country gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Itritain in so far forgot the generosity which 
i^ natural to their station as to demand the 
exclusive privilege of .supplying their country- 
men with corn and butcher’s meat. They did 
not perhajis take time to consider how much 
less their interest could be affected by the 
freedom of trade than that of the people 
whose example they followed. 

To prohibit by a perpetual law the impor- 
tation of foreign corn and cattle is in reality 
to enact that the population and industry of 
tlie country .shall at no time exceed what the 
rude produce of its own soil can maintain. 

There seem, liowevcr, to be two cases in 
which it will generally be advantageous to 
lay some burclen upon foreign for the en- 
couragement of domestic industry 

The first is, when some particular sort of 
industry is necessary for the defence of the 
country. The defence of Great Britain, for 
example, depends very much upon the num- 
ber of its sailors and shipping. The Act of 
Navigation, therefore, very pro|)erly enclcav- 
ours to give the sailors and shipping of (ireat 
Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in some cases by absolute pro- 
hibitions and in others by heavy burden*! 
upon the shipping of foreign countries. The 
following are the principal (li.spositions of this 
Ai i. 

First, all ships, of which the owners and 
three-fourths of the mariners are not British 
subjects, ore prohibited, upon pain of for- 
feiting ship and cargo, from trading to the 
British settlements and plantations, or from 


being employed in the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. 

iSecondly, a great variety of the most bulky 
articles of importation can be brought into 
Great Britain only, either in such ships as are 
alKive descTil>ed, or in ships of the country 
where those goods are purchased, and of 
which the owners, masters, and three-fourths 
of the mariners are of that particular country, 
and when imported even in ships of this 
latter kind, they are .subject to double aliens’ 
duty. If imported in .ships of any other coun- 
try, the penalty is forfeiture of ship and 
good‘^. When this act was ma^le, the Dutch 
were, what they still arc, the great carriers 
of Eurojx*, and by this regulation they were 
entirely excluded from being the carriers to 
Great Britain, or from importing to us the 
goods of any other European country. 

Thirdly, a great variety of the most bulky 
articles of im]>ortation are prohibited from 
being imported, even in British ships, from 
any country but that in which they are pro- 
duced, under pains of forfeiting ship and 
cargo. This regulation, too, was probably in- 
tended against the Dutch. Holland was then, 
as now, the great emporium for all Euro|)ean 
goods, and by this regulation British ships 
were hindered from loading in Holland the 
goods of any other European country. 

Fourllily, salt fi.sh of all kinds, whale-fins, 
whale-bone, oil, and blubber, not caught by 
and cured on board British vessels, w'hen im- 
ported into Great Britain, are subjected to 
double aliens* duty. The Dutch, as they are 
still the principal, w^ere then the only fishers 
in Europe that attempted to supply foreign 
nations wdth fish. By this regulation, a v^ry 
heavy burden was laid upon their supplying 
Great Britain. 

\Mien the Act of Navigation vv'as made, 
though EnirlanJ and Holland w’cre not actu- 
ally at war, the most violent animosity sub- 
sisted between the tw’o nations. It had begun 
during the government of the Long Parlia- 
ment, which first framed this act, and it 
broke out soon after in the Dutch wars dur- 
ing that of the Protector and of Charles the 
Second. It is not impossible, therefore, that 
some of the regulations of this famous act 
may hav'^c proceeded from national animosity. 
They are as wise, however, as if they had all 
lieen dictated by the most deliberate wisdom 
National animosity at that particular time 
aimed at the very same object wdiich the most 
delilieratc wisdom w^ould have recommended, 
the diminution of the naval pow’er of Holland, 
the only naval power w’hich could endanger 
the .security of Ihilgand 

The Act of Navigation is not favourable 
to foreign commerce, or to the growth of 
that opulence which can arise from it. The 
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interest of a nation in its commercial rela- 
tions to f<»eign nations is, like that of a mer- 
chant with regard to the different people with 
whom he deids, to buy as cheap and to sell 
as dear as possible. But it will be most likely 
to buy cheap, when by the most perfect free- 
dom of trade it encourages all nations to 
bring to it the goods which it has occasion 
to purchase; and, for the same reason, it will 
be most likely to sell dear, when its markets 
are thus filled with the greatest number of 
buyers. The Act of Navigation, it is true, lays 
no burden upon foreign ships that come to 
export the produce of British industry. Even 
the ancient aliens’ duty, which used to be 
paid upon all goods exported as well as im- 
ported, has, by several subsequent acts, been 
taken off from the greater part of the articles 
of exportation. But if foreigners, cither by 
prohibitions or high duties, are hindered from 
coming to sell, they cannot always afford to 
come to buy; because coming without a cargo, 
they must lose the freight from their own 
country to Great Britain. By diminishing the 
number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily 
diminish that of buyers, and are thus likely 
not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to 
sell our own cheaper, than if there was a more 
perfect freedom of trade. As defence, how- 
ever, it is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the Act of Navigation is, perhaps, the 
wisest of all the commercial regulations of 
England. 

The second case, in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay some burden upon 
foreign for the encouragement of domestic 
industry is, when some tax is imposed at 
home upon the produce of the; latter. In this 
case, it seems reasonable that an equal tax 
should be imposed upon the like produce of 
the former. This would not give the monopoly 
of the home market to domestic industry, nor 
turn towards a particular employment a 
greater share af the stock and labour of the 
country than what would naturally go to it. 
It would only hinder any part of what would 
naturally go to it from being turned away by 
the tax into a less natural direction, and 
would leave the competition between foreign 
and domestic industry, after the tax, as near- 
ly as possible upon the same footing as before 
it. In Great Britain, when any such tax is 
laid upon the produce of domestic industry, 
it is usual at the same time, in order to stop 
the clamorous complaints of our merchants 
and manufacturers that they will be under- 
sold at home, to lay a much heavier duty 
upon the importation of all foreign goods of 
the same kind. 

This second limitation of the freedom of 
trade according to some people should, upon 
some occasions, be extended much farther 
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than to the precise foreign commodities which 
could come into competition with those which 
had been taxed at home. When the neces- 
saries of life have been taxed in any country, 
it becomes proper, they pretend, to tax not 
only the like necessaries of life imported from 
other countries, but all sorts of foreign goods 
which can come into competition with any- 
thing that is the produce of domestic indus- 
try. Subsistence, they say, becomes necessar- 
ily dearer in consequence of such taxes; and 
the price of labour must always rise with the 
price of the labourers* subsistence. Every 
commodity, therefore, which is the profluce of 
domestic industry, though not imme<liately 
taxed itself, becomes dearer in consequence of 
such taxes, because the labour which pro- 
duces it becomes so. Such taxes, therefore, 
are really equivalent, they say, to a tax 
upon every particular commodity produced 
at home. In order to put domestic upon the 
same footing with foreign industry, therefore, 
it becomes necessary, they think, to lay some 
duty upon every foreign commodity e(|ual to 
this enhancement of the price of the home 
commwlities with which it can come into 
competition. 

Whether taxes upon the necessaries of life, 
such as those in Great Britain upon soap, 
salt, leather, candles, etc., necessarily raise 
the price of labour, and consequently that of 
all other commodities, I shall consider here- 
after when I come to treat of taxes. Suppos- 
ing, however, in the meantime, that they have 
this effect, and they have it undoubtedly, this 
general enhancement of the price of all com- 
modities, in consequence of that of labour, is 
a case which differs in the two following re- 
spects from that of a particular commcxlity 
of which the price was enhanced by a particu- 
lar tax immediately imposed upon it. 

First, it might alw^ays be known with great 
exactness how far the price of such a com- 
modity could be enhanced by such a tax: 
but how far the general enhancement of the 
price of labour might affect that of every 
different commodity about which labour was 
employed could never be known with any tol- 
erable exactness. It would be impossible, 
therefore, to proportion with any tolerable 
exactness the tax upon every foreign to this 
enhancement of the price of every home com- 
modity. 

Secondly, taxes upon the necessaries of life 
have nearly the same effect upon the cir- 
cumstances of the people as a poor soil and 
a bad climate. Provisions are thereby ren- 
dered dearer in the .same manner as if it re- 
quired extraordinary labour and expense to 
raise them. As in the natural scarcity arising 
from soil and climate it would be absurd to 
direct the people in what manner they ought 
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to employ their capitals and industry, so is 
it likewise in the artificial scarcity arising 
from such taxes. To be left to accommodate, 
as well as they could, their industry to their 
situation, and to find out those employments 
in which, notwithstanding their unfavourable 
circumstances, they might have some advan- 
tage either in the liome or in the foreign mar- 
ket, is what in both cases would evidently be 
most for their advantage. To lay a new tax 
upon them, because they are already over- 
burdened with taxes, and because they al- 
ready pay too dear for the necess*iries of life, 
to make them likewise pay too dear for the 
greater part of other commodities, is certainly 
a most absurd way of making amends. 

Such taxes, when they ha\e grown up to a 
certain height, are a curse equal to the bar- 
renness of the earth and the inclemency of 
the heavens; and yet it is in the richest and 
most industrious countries that they have 
been most generally impos<*d No other coun- 
tries could support so great a disorder. As the 
strongest bodies only can live and enjoy 
health under an unwhole.some regimen, so the 
nations only th«t *•* every sort of industry 
have the greatest natural and acquired ad- 
vantages can subsist and prosper under such 
taxes. ]lollan<l is the country in Europe in 
which they abound most, and w^hich from 
peculiar circumstances continues to pros|)er, 
not by means of them, as has been most ab- 
surdly supposed, but in spite of them. 

As there are two cases in w^hich it will gen- 
erally be advantageous to lay .some burden 
upon foreign for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry, so there are two others in 
which it may sometimes be a matter of de- 
liberation; in the one, how far it is proper to 
continue the free importation of certain for- 
eign goods; and in the other, how far, or in 
w hat manner, it may be proper to restore that 
free importation after it has been for some 
time interrupted. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberation how far it is projwr to 
continue the free importation of certain for- 
eign goods is, when some foreign nation re- 
strains by high duties or prohibitions the im- 
portation of .some of our manufactures into 
their country. Revenge in this ca.se naturally 
dictates retaliation, and that we should im- 
pose the like duties and prohibitions upon the 
importation of some or all of their manufac- 
tures into ours. Nations, accordingly, seldom 
fail to retaliate in this manner. The French 
ha\ 3 been particularly forward to favour 
their own manufactures by restraining the im- 
portation of such foreign goods as could come 
into competition with them. In this con.sisted 
a great part of the policy of Mr. Colbert, wrho, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, seems in 


this case to have been imposed upon by 
the sophistry of merchants and manufactur- 
ers, who are alw^ays demanding a monopoly 
against their countrymen. It is at present the 
opinion of the most intelligent men in France 
that his operations of this kind have not been 
beneficial to his country. That minister, by 
the tariff of 1667, impo.sed very high duties 
upon a great number of foreign manufactures. 
Upon his refusing to moderate them in favour 
of the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the 
importation of the wines, brandies, and manu- 
factures of France. The war of 1672 seems to 
have been in part occa.sioncd by this commer- 
cial dispute. The j^eace of Nimeguen put an 
end to it in 1678 by moderating some of those 
duties in favour of the Dutch, who in conse- 
quence took off their prohibition. It was 
about the .same time that the French and 
English began mutually to oppress each 
other’s industry by the like duties and prohi- 
bitions, of which the French, however, seem 
to have set the first example. The spirit of 
hostility w'hich has subsisted between the tw'o 
nations ever since has hitherto hindered them 
from being moderated on either .side. In 1697 
the English prohibited the importation of 
bonelace, the manufacture of Flanders. The 
government of that country, at that time 
under the dominion of Spain, prohibited in re- 
turn the importation of English woollens. In 
1700, the prohibition of importing bonelace 
into England wa.s taken off upon condition 
that the importance of English w^(x>llens into 
Flanders should be put on the same footing 
as before. 

There may be good policy in retaliations of 
this kind, when there is a probability that they 
will procure the re])edl of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of 
a great foreign market will generally more 
than comi>ensale the tran.Nitory inconv eniency 
of paying dearer during a .short time for some 
.sorts of goods. To judge whether such retalia- 
tions arc likely to produce such an effect does 
not, perhaps, belong so much to the science of 
a legislatitr, wdio.se deliberations ought to be 
governed by general principles which are al- 
ways the same, as to the .skill of that insidious 
and crafty animal, vulgarly called a states- 
man or politician, whose councils are directed 
by the momentary fluctuations of affairs 
Will n there is no probability that any such 
repeal can be procured, it seems a bad method 
of compensating the injury done to certain 
classes of our people to do another injury 
ourselves, not only to tho.se classes, but to al- 
most all the other classes of them. When our 
neighbours prohibit .some manufacture of 
ours, we generally prohibit, not only the 
same, for that alone would .seldom affect 
them considerably, but some other manufac- 
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ture of tlieirs. This may no doubt give en- 
couragement to some particular class of work- 
men among ourselves, and by excluding some 
of their rivals, may enable them to raise their 
price in the home market. Those workmen, 
however, who suffered by our neighbours* 
prohibition will not be benefited by ours. On 
the contrary, they and almost all the other 
classes of our citizens will thereby be obliged 
to pay dearer than before for certain gomls. 
Every such law, therefore, imposes a real tax 
upon the whole country, not in favour of that 
particular class of workmen who were injured 
by our neighbours’ prohibition, but of some 
other class. 

The case in which it may sometimes be a 
matter of deliberation, how far, or in what 
manner, it is proper to restore the free im- 
portation of foreign goods, after it has been 
for some time interrupted, is, when particular 
manufactures, by means of high duties or 
prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can 
come into competition with them, have been 
so far extended as to employ a great multi- 
tude of hands. Humanity may in this case 
require that the freedom of trade should be 
restored only by slow gradations, and with 
a good deal of reserve and circumspection. 
Were those high duties and prohibitions tak- 
en away all at once, cheaper foreign goods 
of the same kind might be poured so fast into 
the home market as to deprive all at once 
many thousands of our people of their ordi- 
nary employment and means of subsistence. 
The disorder which this would occasion might 
no doubt be very considerable. It would io 
all probability, however, be much less than 
is commonly imagined, for tlie two following 
reasons; — 

First, all those manufactures, of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European 
countries without a bounty, could be very 
little affected by the freest importation of 
foreign goods. Such manufactures must be 
sold as cheap abroad as any other foreign 
goods of the same quality and kind, and con- 
sequently must be sold cheaper at home. 
They would still, therefore, keep possession 
of the home market, and though a capricious 
man of fashion might sometimes prefer for- 
eign wares, merely because they were fiireign, 
to cheaper and better goods of the same kind 
that were made at home, this folly could, 
from the nature of things, extend to so few 
that it could make no sensible impression 
upon the general employment of the people. 
But a great part of all the different branches 
of our woollen manufacture, of our tanned 
leather, and of our hardware, are annually 
exported to other European countries with- 
out any bounty, and these are the manufaC' 
tures which employ the greatest number of 
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hands. The silk, perhaps, is the manufacture 
which would suffer the most by this freedom 
of trade, and after it the linen, though the 
latter much less than the former. 

Secondly, though a great number of |)eopIe 
should, by thus restoring the freedom of 
trade, be thrown all at once out of their ordi- 
nary employment and common method of 
subsistence, it would by no means follow that 
they would thereby l)e deprived either of em- 
ployment or subsistence. By the reduction of 
the army and navy at the end of the late 
war, more than a hundred thousand soldiers 
and seamen, a number equal to what is em- 
ployed in the greatest manufactures, were nil 
at onc*c thrown out of their ordinary employ- 
ment: but, though they no doubt suffered 
some inconveniency, they were not thereby 
deprived of all employment and subsistence. 
The greater part of the seamen, it is prob- 
able. gradually betook themselves to the mer- 
chant-service as they could find occasion, and 
in the meantime both they and the soldiers 
were absorbed in the great mass of the j)co- 
ple, and employed in a great variety of occu- 
pations. Not only no great convulsion, but no 
sensible di'-order arose from so great a change 
in the situation of more than a hundred thou- 
sand men, all accu^^tomed to the use of arms, 
and many of them to rapine and plunder. 
The number of vagrants was scarce anywhere 
sensibly increased by it, even the >\ages of 
labour were not reduced by it in any occupa- 
tion, .so far as I have been abl©* to learn, ex- 
cept in that of seamen in the merchant .serv- 
ice. But if we compare together the habits 
of a soldier find of any sort of manufacturer, 
we shall find that tho.se of the latter do not 
tend so much to di.si|ualify him from being 
employeil in a new trade, as tho.se of the 
former from l>eing employed in any. The 
manufacturer has always been accustomed to 
look for his subsi.stence from his labour only: 
the .soldier to expect it from his pay. Applica- 
tion and industry have been familiar to the 
one; idlene.ss and dissipation to the other. But 
it is .surely much easier to change the direc- 
tion of industry from one sort of labour to 
another than to turn idleness aud dis.sipation 
to any. To the greater part of manufactures 
besifles, it has already been obiBcrved, there 
are other collateral mtinufactures of so sim- 
ilar a nature that a workman can easily tran.s- 
fer his industry from one of them to another. 
The greater part of .such workmen too are 
occasionally employed in country labour. The 
stock which employed them in a particular 
manufacture before will still remain in the 
COUP try to employ an equal number of peo- 
ple in some other way. The capital of the 
country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will likewise be the same, or very near- 
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ly the same, though it may be exerted in 
different places and for different occupations. 
Soldiers and seamen, indeed, when discharge<i 
from the king’s service, are at liberty to exer- 
cise any trade, within any town or place of 
Great Britain or Ireland. Let the same natu- 
ral liberty of exercising what species of in- 
dustry they please, be restored to all his 
Majesty’s subjects, in the same manner as to 
soldiers and seamen; that is, break down the 
exclusive privileges of corporations, and re- 
peal the Statute of Ai)preiiticeship, both 
Mhich are real encroachments upon natural 
liberty, and add to these the repeal of the 
Law of Settlements, so that a p<K)r workman, 
when thrown out of employment either in 
one trade or in one place, may seek for it in 
another trade or in another place without the 
fear either of a prosecution or of a removal, 
and neither the public nor the individuals 
will suffer much more from the occasional 
disbanding some particular classes of manu- 
facturers than from that of stddiers. Our 
manufacturers have no doubt great merit 
with their coiintrv, but they cannot have 
more than tho^e who defeml it w’iih their 
hloml, nor deserve to be tix'ated wdth more 
dehewy. 

To e\pc(*t, indeed, that the freedom of 
trade should ever be entirely restored in 
Great Britain is as absurd as to ex])ect that 
an Oceana or Utopia should ever be eslab- 
lishe<l in it. Not only the iircjudic-es of the 
public, but what is much more unconquer- 
able, the private interests of many individ- 
uals, irresistibly oppose it. Were the ofIic*ers of 
the army to oppose with the same zeal and 
unanimity any reduction in the numbers of 
forces with which mjister manufacturers .set 
thenuselves against every law that is likely to 
increase the number of their rivals in the 
home market; were the former to animate 
their soldiers in the same manner as the latter 
enflame their workmen to attack with vio- 
lence and outrage the proposers of any such 
regulation, to attempt to reduce the army 
would be as dangerous a.s it lias now become 
to attempt to diminish in any respect the 
monopoly which our manufacturers have ob- 
tained against us. This monopoly has so much 
increased the number of some particular tribes 
of them that, like an overgrown standing 
army, they have become formidable to the 
government, and upon many occasions intim- 
idate the legislature. The Meml>er of Par- 
liament who supports every proposal for 
strengthening this monopoly is sure to ac- 
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quire not only the reputation of understand- 
ing trade, but great popularity and influence 
with an order of men whose numbers and 
wealth render them of great importance. If 
he opposes them, on the contrary, and still 
more if he has authority enough to be able 
to thw'art them, neither the most acknowl- 
edged jirobity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services can protect him from 
the most infamous abuse and detraction, from 
personal insults, nor sometimes from real 
danger, arising from the insolent outrage of 
furious and disappointed monopolists. 

The undertaker of a great manufacture, 
who, b> the home markets being suddenly 
laid ojieii to the competition of foreigners, 
.should be obliged to abandon his trade, would 
no doubt suffer very considerably. That part 
of ills capital which had usually been em- 
ploy ed in purchasing materials and in paying 
his workmen might, without much difficulty, 
perhap.s, find l^other employment. But that 
part of it which was fixed in workhouses, and 
in the instruments of trade, could scarce be 
di‘'posed of without considerable loss. The 
equitable regard, therefore, to his interest 
reciuires that changes of this kind should 
never be introduced suddenly, but slowdy, 
gradually, and after a \ery long w'arning 
The legislature, were it possible that its de- 
liberations could be always directed, not by 
the clamorous importunity of partial inter- 
est. s, but by an extensive view of the general 
goi^d, ought upon this very account, perhap.s, 
to be particularly careful neither to establish 
any now monopolies of this kind, nor to ex- 
tend further those which are already estab- 
lished. Every such regulation introduces some 
degree of real disorcler into the constitution 
of the slate, which it will be difficult after- 
wards to cure without occasioning another 
disonler. 

How far it may be pro]ver to impose taxes 
upon the importation of foreign goods, in 
order not to prevent their importation but to 
raise a revenue for government, I shall con- 
sider hereafter when I come to treat of ta.\es. 
Taxes imposed with a view to prevent, or 
even to diminish importation, are evidently 
as destructive of the revenue of the customs 
as of the freedom of trade. 

CHAPTER III 

0/ the extraordinary ResirainU upon the Im- 
portation of Gooda of almost all khds from 
those Countries with which the Balance is 
supposed to be disadvantageous 


Part 1 

Of the Unreasonableness of those Restraints even upon the Principles of the Commercial System 
To lay extraordinary restraints upon the those particular countries with which the 
importation of goods of almost all kinds from balance of trade is supposed to be disadvan- 
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tageous, is the second expedient by which the 
commercial system proposes to increase the 
quantity of gold and ^ver. Thus in Great 
Britain, Silesia lawns may be imported for 
home consumption upon paying certain du- 
ties. But French cambrics and lawns are pro- 
hibited to be imported, except into the port 
of London, there to be warehoused for expor- 
tation. Higher duties are imposed upon the 
wines of France than upon those of Portugal, 
or indeed of any other country. By what is 
called the impost 1602, a duty of five-and- 
twenty per cent of the rate or value was laid 
upon all French goods; while the goods of 
other nations were, the greater part of them, 
subjected to much lighter duties, seldom ex- 
ceeding five per cent. The wine, brandy, salt 
and vinegar of France were indeed excepted; 
these commodities being subjected to other 
heavy duties, either by other laws, or by par- 
ticular clauses of the same law. In 1696, a 
second duty of twenty-five per cent, the first 
not having been thought a sufficient discour- 
agement, was imposed upon all French goods, 
except brandy; together with a new duty 
of five-and-twenty pounds upon the ton of 
French wine, and another of fifteen pounds 
upon the tun of French vinegar. French goods 
have never been omitted in any of those -gen- 
eral subsidies, or duties of five per cent, which 
have been imposed upon ail, or the greater 
part of the goods enumerated in the book of 
rates. If we count the one-third and two-third 
subsidies as making a complete subsidy be- 
tween them, there have been five of these 
general subsidies; so that before the com- 
mencement of the present war seventy-five 
per cent may be considered as tlie lowest duty 
to which the greater part of the goods of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of France 
were liable. But upon the greater part of 
goods, those duties are equivalent to a pro- 
hibition. The French in their turn have, I 
believe, treated our goods and manufactures 
just as hardly; though I am not so well ac- 
quainted with the particular hardships which 
they have imposed upon them. Those mu- 
tual restraints have put an end to almost all 
fair commerce between the two nations, and 
smugglers are now the principal impiorters, 
either of British goods into France, or of 
French goods into Great Britain. The princi- 
ples which I have been examining in the fore- 
going chapter took their origin from private 
interest and the spirit of monopoly; those 
which I am going to examine in this, from 
national prejudice and animosity. They are, 
accordin^y, as might well be expected, still 
more unreasonable. They are so, even upon 
the principles of the commercial system. 

First, though it were certain that in the 
case of a free trade between France and £ng- 
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land, for example, the balance would be in 
favour of France, it would by no means fol- 
low that such a trade would be disadvanta- 
geous to England, or that the general balance 
of its whole trade would thereby be turned 
more against it. If the wines of France are 
better and cheaper than those of Portugal, or 
its linens than those of Germany, it would be 
more advantageous for Great Britain to pur- 
chase both the wine and the foreign linen 
which it had occasion for of France than of 
Portugal and Germany. Though the value of 
the annual importations from France would 
thereby be greatly augmented, the value of 
the whole annual importations would be di- 
minished, in proportion as the French goods 
of the same quality were cheaper than those 
of the other two countries. This would be the 
case, even upon the supposition that the 
whole French goods imported were to be con- 
sumed in Great Britain. 

But, secondly, a great part of them might 
be re-exported to other countries, where, being 
sold with profit, they might bring back a re- 
turn equal in value, perhaps, to the prime cost 
of the whole French goods imported. What 
has frequently been said of the East India 
trade might possibly be true of the French; 
that though the greater part of East India 
goods were bought with gold and silver, tlie 
re-exportation of a part of them to otlier coun- 
tries brought back more gold and silver to that 
which carried on the trade than the prime cost 
of the whole amounted to. On^" of the most 
important branches of the Dutch trade, at 
present, consists in the carriage of French 
goods to other European countries. Some part 
even of the French wine drank in Great Brit- 
ain is clandestinely imported from Holland 
and Zeeland. If there was either a free trade 
between France and England, or if French 
goods could be imported upon paying only the 
same duties as those of other European na- 
tions, to be drawn back upon exportation, 
England might have some share of a trade 
which is found so advantageous to Holland. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there is no certain cri- 
terion by which we can determine on which 
side what is called the balance between any 
two countries lies, or which of them exports to 
the greatest value. National prejudice and ani- 
mosity, prompted always by the private in- 
tere.st of particular traders, are the principles 
which generally direct our judgment upon all 
questions concerning it. There are two criteri- 
ons, however, which have frequently been ap- 
pealed to upon such occasions, the custom- 
house books and the course of exchange. The 
custom-house books, I think, it is now gen- 
erally acknowledged, are a very uncertain cri- 
terion, on account of the inaccuracy of the 
valuation at which the greater part of goods 
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arc rated in them The course of exchange is, 
perhaps, almost equally so 

When the exchange bet^veen two places, 
such as London and Pans is at par, it is said 
to be a sign that the debts due from London 
to Pans are compensated by those due from 
Pans to London On the contrary, \\hen a 
premium is paid at London for a bill upon 
Pans, it IS said to be a sign that the debts due 
from London to Pans are not comi^ensated by 
those due from Pans to London, but that a 
balance in money must be sent out from the 
latter place, for the risk, trouble and expense 
of exporting which, the premium is both di 
mandecl and guen But the ordinary state of 
debt and credit between those two cities must 
necessarily be regulated it is said by the ordi- 
nary course of their dealings with one another 
When neither of them imports from tlie other 
to a greater amount than it exports to that 
other, the debts and credits of each ma> com 
pen sate one another But when one of them 
imports from the other to a greater value than 
it exports to that other the former necessarily 
becomes iiidebtc** the latter m a greater 
sum than the latter becomes indebted to it 
the debts and credits of each do not compen 
sate one another <ind money must be sent out 
from that place of which the debts overbal 
ance the credits The ordinary course of ex 
chinge therefore being an indication of the 
ordinary state ot debt and credit between two 
places must likewise be an indication of the 
ordinary course of their exports and imports, 
as these necessarily regulate that state 

Bui though the ordinary course of exchange 
shcmld l^e allowed to be a suflicient nidica 
ticm of the ordinary state of debt and credit 
between any two places, it would not from 
thcncc follow that the balance of trade w as in 
favour of that place which had the ordinary 
state of debt and credit ni its fax our 1 he or 
dinary state of debt and credit between any 
two places is not always entirely regulated by 
the ordinary cour^»e ol their dealings with one 
another, but is often influenced hy that of the 
dealings of either with many other places If 
it IS usual, for example for the merchants of 
Lngland to pay for the goods which they buy 
of Hamburg, Dan/ig, Riga, etc , by bills upon 
Holland, the ordinary state of ck bt and c redit 
betw een England and Holland w ill not be reg 
ulated entirely by the ordinary course of the 
dealings of those two countries with one an 
other, but will be influenced by that of the 
dealings of England with those other places 
England may be obliged to send out every 
jear money to HollancJ, though its annual ex 
ports to that country may exceed ver> much 
the annual value of its imports from thence 
and though what is called the balance of trade 
may be very much in favour of England 
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In the way besides, in which the par of ex- 
change has hitherto been computed, the ordi 
nary course of exchange can afforcl no suffi 
cient indication that the ordinary state of 
debt and credit is in favour of that country 
which seems to have, or which is supposed to 
have, the ordinary course of exchange in its 
favour or, in other words, the real exchange 
may be, and, in fact, often is so very different 
from the computed one, that from the course 
of the latter no certain conclusion can, upon 
many occasions, be drawn concerning that of 
the former 

When for a sum of money paid in England 
containing according to the standard of the 
English mint, a certain numlier of ounces of 
pure silver >ou receive a bill for a sum of 
money to be paid m France, containing, ac 
cording to the standard of the French mint, 
an eciual number of ounces of pure silver, ex 
change is said to be at par between England 
and France W^hen >ou pay more, you are 
supposed to give a premium, and exchange is 
said to be against England and in favour of 
France W hen you pay less, you are supposed 
to get a Yiremiuin and exchange is saicl to lie 
against France and in favour of England 

But, first, we cannot always juclge of the 
value of the current money of different coun 
tries by the standard of their respcctiv e mints 
In some it is more in others it is less worn, 
dipt and otherwise degenerated from that 
standard But the value of the current com of 
every country compared with that of an\ 
other country is in proportion not to the 
quantity of pure silver which it ought to con 
tain, but to that which it actiiallv does con 
tain Before the reformation of the silver coin 
m King Williams time exchange between 
England and Holland computed in the usual 
manner according to the standard of their re 
spcctive mints, was five and twenty per cent 
against England But the value of the cur 
rent coin of J^ngland .is we learn from Mr 
Lowndes, was at that time rather more than 
five and twenty i>er cent below its standard 
value The real exchange therefore, may ev eii 
at that time hav e been in fav our of Lngland 
notwithstanding the computed exchange was 
so much against it a smaller nuinlier of ounces 
of pure silver actually }mid in England may 
ha e purchased a bill for a greater number of 
ounces of pure silver to lie paid in Holland, 
and the man who was supimsed to give may 
m reality have got the premium The French 
com was, before the late reformation of the 
English gold com, much less worn than the 
English, and was perhaps two or three per 
cent nearer its standard If the computed ex- 
change with France therefore was not more 
than two or three per cent against England, 
the real exchange might have been m its fa- 
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vour Since the reformation of the gold coin, 
the exchange has been constantly in favour of 
England, and against France 
&condly, in some countries, the expense of 
coinage is defrayed by the government, in 
otliers, it IS defrayed by tlie private people 
who carry their bullion to the mint, and the 
government even derives some re\enue from 
the coinage In England, it is defrayed by the 
government, and if you carry a pound weight 
of standard silver to the mint, you get back 
sixty two shillings, containing a pound weight 
of the like standard silver In France, a duty 
of eight per cent is deducted for the coinage, 
whi(h not onl> defuys the expense of it, but 
affords a small rev enue to the gov ernment In 
England, as the coinage co'^ts nothing the 
current coin can never he much more valuable 
than the quantity of bullion which it actually 
contains In France, the workmanship, as >ou 
pay for it, adds to the value in the same man- 
ner as to that of wrought plate A sum of 
French money therefore, containing a certain 
weight of pure silver is more valuable than a 
sum of English money containing an equal 
weight of pure silver, and must require more 
bullion, or other commodities, to purchase it 
Though the current com of the tw o countnes, 
therefore, were equally near the standards of 
their respective mints a sum of English mon- 
ey could not well purchase a sum of French 
money containing an equal number of ounces 
of pure silver, nor consequently a bill upon 
France for such a sum If for such a bill no 
more additional money was paid than what 
was sufficient to compensate the expense ot 
the French coinage, the real exchange might 
be at par between the two countries, their 
debts and credits might mutually compensate 
one another, while the computed exchange 
was considerably in favour of France If less 
than this was paid, the real exchange might 
be in favour of England, while the computed 
was in favour of France 

Thirdly, and lastly, in some places, as at 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Venice, etc , foreign 
bills of exchange are paid in what they call 
bank money while in others, as at London 
Lisbon, Antwerp, Leghorn, etc , they arc paid 
in the common currency of the country What 
is called bank money is always of more value 
than the same nominal sum of common cur- 
rency A thousand guilders in the Bank of 
Amsterdam, for example, are of more value 
than a thousand guilders of Amsterdam cur- 
rency The difference between them is called 
the agio of the bank, which, at Amsterdam, is 
generally about five per cent Supposing the 
current money of the two countries equally 
near to the standard of their respective mints, 
and that the one pays foreign bills in this com- 
mon currency, while the other pays them in 
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bank money, it is evident that the computed 
exchange may be in favour of that which pays 
in bank money, though the real exchange 
should be in favoui of that which pays in cur- 
rent money, for the same leason that the com- 
puted exchange may be in favour of that 
which pays in better nionev , or m money near- 
er to its own standard, though the real ex- 
change should be in fav our of that which pays 
m worse 1 he computed exc hange, before the 
late reformation ol the gold coin, was general 
1> against London with \msterdam. Ham 
burg, Venice, and I believe with all other 
places w hich pay in ^ hat 1 5 called b ink mon 
ey It will by no means follow, however, that 
the real exc hange was against it Since the ref- 
ormation of the gold com, it has Ix^en in fa- 
vour of London even with those places The 
computed cxcluingc has gemralh Incn in fa 
vour of London with Lisbon, \ntv\erp. Leg 
horn, and, if you except France, I bclitvc, 
with most other parts ot LiirojK? that psy m 
ooininon currenc\ and it is not improbable 
that the real exchange was so loo 

DIGRESSION CONCl RMN(. lUNKS OF DP 
POSIT P\R1 [( UI \RLY ( ONCE RNINb 
THAT OF AMSn RDAM 
The currency of a great state, such as 
France or E«ngland, generall> consists almost 
entirely of its own com Should this curreiuj, 
therefore l>e at an> time w oru dipt, or other 
wise degraded lx?low its standiwd value, the 
state by a rctormalioii of its com can effectii 
allj reestablish its cuiuncy But the cur 
rency ot i small slate, such as Genoa or Ham 
burg can seldom consist altogether in its own 
com, hut must be made up m a great me is 
ure, of the coins of all the neighbouring stales 
with which its inhabitants have a continual 
intercourse Such a state, therefore, by reform- 
ing its coin, will not always be able to refoim 
its currency If foreign bills of exchange are 
paid in this currency, the uncertain value of 
any sum, of what is in its own nature so un 
c^ertam, must render the exchange always very 
much against such a state, its ciirrciic j being, 
in all foreign states necessarily valued even 
below what it is worth 

In order to remedy the inccjuvenienee to 
which this disadvantageous c»change must 
have subjected their mcrchanti, such small 
states, when they began to atte(hd to the in- 
terest of tiacle, have frequently enacted, that 
foreign bills of exchange of a certain value 
should be paid not in common currency, but 
by an order upon, or by a transfer* in the books 
of a certain bank, established upon the cicdit, 
and under the protection of the state this 
bank being always obliged to pay, m good and 
true money, exactly according to the standard 
of the state The banks of Venice, Genoa, Am- 
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sterdam, Hamburg, and Nuremberg, ^em to 
have been all originally established with this 
view, though some of them may have after- 
wards been made subservient to other pur- 
poses. The money of such banks being better 
than the common currency of the country, 
necessarily bore an agio, which was greater or 
smaller according as the currency was sup- 
posed to 1)0 more or less degraded below the 
standard of the state. The agio of the Bank of 
Hamburg, for example, which is said to be 
commonly about fourteen per cent is the sup- 
posed cliffcrence between the good standarrl 
money of the state, and the dipt, worn, and 
dlminislied currency poured into it from all 
the neighbouring stales. 

Before 1609 tlie great quantity of dipt and 
worn foreign coin, which tlie extensive trade 
of Amsterdam brought from all parts of Eu- 
rope, reduced the value of its currency about 
nine per cent below that of good money fresh 
from the mint. Such money no sooner ap- 
peared than it was melted down or carried 
away, as it always is in such circumstances, 
'fhe merchants, .*iUi pienty of currency, could 
not always find a sufficient quantity of good 
money to pay their bills of exchange; and the 
\aliie of those hills, in spile of several regula- 
tions wdiich w’cre made to prevent it, became 
ill a great measure uncertain. 

In or<lcr to remedy these inconveniences, a 
bank was e.slablished in 1609 under the guar- 
antee of the city. This bank received both 
foreign coin, aiul the light and worn coin of 
the country at its real intrinsic value in the 
good standard money of the country, <lednct- 
iiig only so niiicli as was necessary for defray- 
ing the ex[)ensc of coinage, and the other nec- 
essary expense of niiinagemcnt. For the value 
w'hich remained, after this small deduction 
was made, it gave a credit in its b(K)ks. This 
credit w’as called bank money, which, as it 
represented money exactly according to the 
sttaudard of the mint, was always of the .same 
real value, and intrinsically worth more than 
current money. It was at the same time en- 
acted, that all bills drawn ui)on or negotiated 
at Amsterdam of the value of six hundred 
guilders and upwards should l>e paid in bank 
money, which at once took away all iincer- 
trfiiity in the value of those bills. Every mer- 
chant. in consequence of this regulation, was 
obliged to keep an account with the bank in 
order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, 
\vhich necessarily oc‘casioned a certain demand 
for oank money. 

Bank money, over and above its intnii.sic 
superiority to currency, and the additional 
value which this demand necessarily gives it, 
has likewise some other advantages. It is se- 
cure from fire, robbery, and other accidents; 
the city of Am.sterdam is bound for it; it can 
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be paid away by a simple lran.sfer, writhout 
the trouble of counting, or the risk of trans- 
porting it from one place to another. In con- 
sequence of those different advantages, it 
seems from the beginning to liave borne an 
agio, and it is generally believed that all the 
money originally depo.sited in the hank was 
allowed to remain there, nobody caring to de- 
mand payment of a debt which he could sell 
for a premium in the market. By demanding 
payment of the bank, the owner of a bank 
credit w^ould lose this premium. As a .shilling 
fresh from the mint will buy no more good^j 
in the market than one of our common w'orn 
shillings, so the good and true money which 
might be brought from the coffers of the bank 
into those of a private person, being mixed 
and eonfounrled with the common currency of 
the country, w'ould he of no more value than 
that currency from wdiich it could no longer 
be rea<lily distinguished. While it remained in 
the coffers of the hank, its superiority wras 
know'n and ascertained. When it had come 
into tho.se of a private person, its superiority 
could iu>t well be ascertained w'ithout more 
trouble than perhaps the difference was worth. 
By l)eing brought from the coffers of the hank, 
besides, it lost all the other advantages of 
bank money; its security, its easy and safe 
transferability, its use in paying foreign bills 
of exchange. Over and above all this, it could 
not he brought from those coffers, os it will 
appear by and by, without pre\ iously paying 
for the keeping. 

Thost' deposits of coin, or those deposit.^ 
W'hich the bank was bound to restore in coin, 
constituted the original capital of tlie bank, 
or the whole \alue of what was represented by 
w'hat is called bank money. At present they 
are supposed to constitute hut a very small 
part of it. In order to facilitate the trade in 
bullion, the bank has been for the.se many 
years in the practice of giving credit in its 
hcKiks upon deposits of gold and silver bullion. 
This credit is generally about five per cent 
below' the mint price of such bullion. The bank 
grants at the same time what is called a reci- 
pe or reccii)l, entitling the person who makes 
the dep(),-.it, or the bearer, to take out the 
bullion again at any time within six months, 
upen re-transferring to the bank a quantity of 
bank money equal to that for whicli credit 
had been given in its books wdicn the deposit 
was made, and upon paying one-fourth per 
cent for the keeping, if the deposit w’as in sil- 
ver; and one-half per cent if it was in gold; 
but at the same time declaring that, in de- 
fault of such payment, and upon the expira- 
tion of this term, the deposit should belong to 
the bank at the price at which it had I)een re- 
ceived, or for which credit had been given in 
the transfer books. W’hat is thus paid for the 
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keeping of the deposit may be considered as 
a sort of warehouse rent; and why this ware- 
house rent should be so much dearer for gold 
than for silver, several different reasons have 
been assigned. The fineness of gold, it has been 
said, is more difficult to be ascertained than 
that of silver. Frauds are more easily prac- 
tised, and occasion a greater loss in the more 
precious metal. Silver, besides, being the 
standard metal, the state, it has been said, 
wishes to encourage more the making of de- 
posits of silver than those of gold. 

Deposits of bullion are most commonly 
made when the price is somewhat lower than 
ordinary; and they are taken out again when 
it happens to rise. In Holland the market price 
of bullion is generally above the mint price, 
for the same reason that it was so in England 
before the late reformation of the gold coin. 
The difference is said to be commonly from 
about six to sixteen stivers upon the mark, or 
eight ounces of silver of eleven parts fine and 
one part alloy. The bank price, or the credit 
which the bank gives for deposits of such sil- 
ver (when made in foreign coin, of which the 
fineness is well known and ascertained, such as 
Mexico dollars) , is twenty- two guilders the 
mark; the mint price is about twenty-three 
guilders, and the market price is from twenty- 
three guilders six to twenty-three guilders six- 
teen stivers, or from two to three per cent 
above the mint price.' The proportions be- 
tween the bank price, the mint price, and the 
market price of gold bullion are nearly the 

* The following arc the prices at which the Bank 
of Amsterdam at present (Sept^ber, 1775) re- 
ceives bullion and coin of different kinds: — 


Silver 


Mexico dollars 'j 

French crowns > 

English silver coin j 

Mexico dollars new coin 

Ducatoons 
Rix dollars 


Guilders 
B — per mark 

21 10 
3 

2 8 


Bar silver containing cleven-tnclfths fine silver 
21 per mark, and in this proportion down to % 
fine, on which 5 guilders are given. 

Fine bars, 23 per mark. 

Gold 

Portugal coin ') 

Guineas ?- B — 310 per mark 

Louis d’ors new j 

Ditto old 800 

New ducats 4 19 8 per ducat 

Bar or ingot gold is received in proportion to its 
fineness compared with the above foreign gold 
coin. Upon fine bars the bank gives 340 per mark. 
In general, however, something more is given upon 
coin of a known fineness, than upon gold and silver 
bars, of which the fineness cannot be ascertained 
but by a process of melting and assaying. 


same: A person can generally sell his receipt 
for the difference between the mint price of 
bullion and the market price. A receipt for 
bullion is almost always worth something, and 
it very seldom happens, therefore, that any- 
body suffers his receipt to expire, or allows his 
bullion to fall to the bank at the price at 
which it had been received, either by not tak- 
ing it out before the end of the six months, or 
by neglecting to pay the one-fourth or one-half 
per cent in order to obtain a new receipt for 
another six months. This, how^ever, though it 
happens seldom, is said to happen sometimes, 
and more frequently with regard to gold than 
with regard to silver, on account of the higher 
wareliouse-rent which is paid for the keeping 
of the more precious metal. 

The person who by making a deposit of bul- 
lion obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, 
pays his bills of exchange as they become due 
with his bank credit; and either sells or keeps 
his receipt according as he judges that the 
price of bullion is likely to rise or to fall. The 
receipt and the bank credit seldom keep long 
together, and there is no occasion that they 
should. The person who has a receipt, and 
who wants to take out bullion, finds always 
plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy 
at the ordinary price; and the person who has 
bank money, and wants to take out bullion, 
finds receipts always in equal al>undance. 

The owners of bank credits, and the holders 
of receipts, constitute two different sorts of 
creditors against the bank. The holder of a 
receipt cannot draw out the bullion for which 
it is granted, without rea.ssigning to the bank 
a sum of bank money equal to the price at 
which the bullion had been received. If he has 
no bank money of his own, he must purchase 
it of those who have it. The owner of bank 
money cannot draw out bullion without pro- 
ducing to the bank receipts for the quantity 
which he wants. If he has none of his own, he 
must buy them of those who have them. The 
holder of a receipt, when he purcha.ses bank 
money, purchases the power of taking out a 
quantity of bullion, of which the mint price is 
five per cent above the bank price. The agio 
of five per cent therefore, which he commonly 
pays for it, is paid not for an imaginary but 
for a real value. The owner of bank money, 
when he purcha.ses a receipt, purchases the 
power of taking out a quantity of bullion of 
which the market price is commonly from two 
to three per cent above the mint price. The 
price which he pays for it, therefore, is paid 
likewise for a real value. The price of the re- 
ceipt, and the price of the bank money, com- 
pound or make up between them the full value 
or price of the bullion. 

Upon deposits of the coin current in the 
country, the bank grants receipts likewise as 
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well as bank credits; but those receipts are 
frequently of no value, and will bring no price 
in the market. Upon ducatoons, for example, 
which in the currency pass for three guilders 
three stivers each, the bank gives a credit of 
three guilders only, or five i^er cent below their 
current value. It grants a receipt likewise en- 
titling the bearer to take out the number of 
ducatoons deposited at any time within six 
months, upon paying one-fourth per cent for 
the keeping. This receipt will frequently bring 
no price in the market. Three guilders bank 
money generally sell in the market for three 
guilders tlirec stivers, the full value of the 
ducatoons, if tliey were taken out of the bank; 
and before they can be taken out, one-fourth 
per cent must be paid for the keeping, which 
would be mere loss to the holder of the re- 
ceipt. If the agio of the bank, however, .should 
at any time fall to three jjer cent such receipts 
might bring .some price in the market, and 
might .sell for one and three-fourths i^ir cent. 
But the agio of the bank being now generally 
about five per cent such receipts are frecpient- 
ly allowed to expir*' or as they express it, to 
fall to the bank. The leceipts which are given 
for deposits of gold ducats fall to it yet more 
frecpiently, liccausc a higher warehouse-rent, 
or one-half per cent must be paid for the keep- 
ing of them before they can be taken out 
again. The five per cent which the bank gains, 
when deposits cither of coin or bullion are al- 
lowed to fall to it, may be con.sidered as the 
warehouse-rent for the perpetual keeping of 
such deposits. 

The sum of bank money for which the re- 
ceipts arc expire*! must be very con.siderable. 
It must conipreliend the whole origin<al capi- 
tal of the bank, which, it is generally .sup- 
posed, has been allowed to remain there from 
the time it was first deposited, nobody caring 
either to renew his receipt or to take out his 
deposit, as, for the reasons already assigned, 
neither the one nor the other could be done 
without loss. But whatever may be the 
amount of this sum, the proportion which it 
bears to the whole mass of bank money is 
suppo.sed to be very small. The Bank of Am- 
sterdam has for these many year.> past been 
the great warehouse of Europe for bullion, for 
which the receipts are very seldom allowed to 
expire, or, as they express it, to fall to the 
bank. The far greater part of the bank money, 
or of the credits upon the books of the bank, 
is suppo.sed to have been created, for these 
many years p^t, by such deposits which the 
dealers in bullion are continu^ly both making 
and withdrawing. 

No demand can be made upon the bank but 
by means of a recipe or receipt. The smaller 
mass of bank money, for which the receipts 
are expired, is mixed and confounded with the 


much greater mass for which they are still in 
force; so that, though there may be a consid- 
erable sum of bank money for which there 
are no receipts, there is no specific sum or 
portion of it which may not at any time be 
demanded by one. The bank cannot be debtor 
to two persons for the same thing; and the 
owner of bank money who has no receipt can- 
not demand payment of the bank till he buys 
one. In ordinary and quiet times, he can find 
no difficulty in getting one to buy at the mar- 
ket price, which generally corresponds with 
the price at which he can sell the coin or bul- 
lion it entitles him to take out of the bank. 

It might be otherwise during a public ca- 
lamity; an invasion, for example, such as that 
of the French in 1672. The owners of bank 
money being then all eager to draw it out of 
the bank, in order to have it their own keep- 
ing, the demand for receipts might raise their 
price to an exorbitant height. The holders of 
them might form extravagant expectations, 
and, instead of two or three per cent, demand 
half the bank money for which credit had been 
given upon the deposits that the receipts had 
respectively been granted for. The enemy, in- 
formed of the constitution of the bank, might 
even buy them up. in order to prevent the car- 
rying away of the treasure. In such emergen- 
cies, the bank, it is supposed, would break 
through its ordinary rule of making payment 
only to the holders of receipts. The holders of 
receipts, who had no bank money, must have 
received within two or three per cent of the 
value of the deposit for which their respective 
receipts had l>een granted. The bank, there- 
fore, it is said, would in this cfi.se make no 
scruple of paying, either with money or bul- 
lion, the full value of what the owners of bank 
money who could get no receipts were cre*liled 
for in its books; paying at the .same time two 
or three per cent to such holders of receipts 
as had no hank money, that being the whole 
value which in this state of things could justly 
be .supposed due to them. 

Even in ordinary and quiet times it is the 
interest of the holders of receipts to depress 
the agio, in order either to buy bank money 
(and consequently the bullion, w'hich their 
receipts would then enable them to take out of 
the bank) .so much cheaper, or to sell their 
receipts to tho.se who have bank money, and 
who want to take out bullion, so much dearer; 
the price of a receipt being generally equal to 
the clilTerence between the market price of 
bank money, and that of the coin or bullion 
for which the receipt had been granted. It is 
the interest of the owners of bank money, on 
the contrary, to raise the agio, in order either 
to sell their bank money so much dearer, or 
to buy a receipt so much cheaper. To prevent 
the stock-jobbing tricks which those opposite 
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interests might sometimes occa^on, the bank 
has of late years come to the resolution to sell 
at all times bank money for currency, at five 
per cent agio, and to buy it in again at four 
per cent agio. In consequence of this resolu- 
tion, the agio can never either rise above five 
or sink below four per cent, and the propor- 
tion between the market price of bank and 
that of current money is kept at all times very 
near to the proportion between their intrinsic 
values. Before this re.solution was taken, the 
market price of bank money used sometimes 
to rise so high as nine per cent agio, and some- 
times to sink so low as par, according as oppo- 
site interests happened to infiuence the mar- 
ket. 

The Bank of Amsterdam professes to lend 
out no part of what is deposited with it. but, 
for every guilder for which it gives credit in 
its books, to keep in its repositories the value 
of a guilder either in money or bullion. That 
it keeps in its repositories all the money or 
bullion for which there are receipts in force, 
for which it is at all times liable to be called 
upon, and which, in reality, is continually go- 
ing from it and returning to it again, cannot 
well be doubted. But whether it does so like- 
wise with regard to that part of its capital, for 
which the receipts are long ago expired, for 
which in ordinary and quiet times it cannot 
be called upon, and which in reality is very 
likely to remain with it for ever, or as long as . 
the States of the United Provinces subsist, 
may perhaps appear more uncertain. At Am- 
sterdam, however, no point of faith is better 
established than that for every guilder, cir- 
culated as bank money, there is a correspond- 
ent guilder in gold or silver to be found in the 
treasure of the bank. The city is guarantee 
that it should be so. The bank is under the 
direction of the four reigning burgomasters 
who are changed every year. Each new set of 
burgomasters visits the treasure, compares it 
with the books, receives it upon oath, and de- 
livers it over, with the same awful solemnity, 
to the set which succeeds; and in that sober 
and religious country oaths are not yet dis- 
regarded. A rotation of this kind .seems alone 
a sufficient security against any practices 
which cannot be avowed. Amidst ^1 the revo- 
lutions which faction has ever occasioned in 
the government of Amsterdam, the prevailing 
party has at no time accused their predeces- 
sors of infidelity in the administration of the 
bank. No accusation could have affected more 
deeply the reputation and fortune of the dis- 
graced party, and if such an accusation could 
have b^n supported, we may be assured that 
it would have been brought. In 167S, when 
the French king was at Utrecht, the Bank of 
Amsterdam paid so readily as left no doubt 
of the fidelity with which it had observed its 
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engagements. Some of the pieces which were 
then brought from its repositories appeared 
to have been scorched with the fire which 
happened in the town-house soon after the 
bank was established. Those pieces, therefore, 
must have lain there from that time. 

What may be the amount of the treasure 
in the bank is a question which has long em- 
ployed speculations of the curious. Nothing 
but conjecture can be offered concerning it. It 
is generally reckoned that there are about two 
thousand people who keep accounts with the 
bank, and allowing them to have, one with 
another, the value of fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling lying upon their respective accounts 
(a very large allowance), the whole quantity 
of bank money, and consequently of treasure 
in the bank, will amount to about three mil- 
lions sterling, or, at eleven guilders tlic pound 
sterling, thirty-three millions of guilders — a 
great sum, and sufficient to carry on a very 
extensive circulation, but vastly below the ex- 
travagant ideas which some people have 
formed of this treasure. 

The city of Amsterdam derives a consider- 
able revenue from the bank. Besides what may 
be called the warehouse-rent above mentioned, 
each person, upon first opening an account 
with the bank, pays a fee of ten guilders; ami 
for every new account three guilders three 
stivers; for every transfer two slivers; and if 
the transfer is for less than three hundred 
guilders, six stivers, in order to dkeourage the 
multiplicity of small transactions. The person 
who neglects to balance his account twice in 
the year forfeits twenty-five guilders. The per- 
son who orders a transfer for more than is 
upon his aceount, is obliged to pay three j>er 
cent for the sum overdrawn, and his order is 
set aside into the bargain. The bank is sup- 
posed, too, to make a considerable profit by 
the sale of the foreign coin or bullion which 
.sometimes falls to it by the expiring of re- 
ceipts, and which is always kepi till it can be 
sold with advantage. It makes a profit like- 
wise by .selling bank money at five per cent 
agio, and buying it in at four. These different 
emoluments amount to a good deal more than 
what is necessary for paying tlie salaries of 
officers, and defraying the expense of manage- 
ment. What is paid for the keeping of bullion 
upon receipts is alone supposed to amount to 
a neat annual revenue of between one hundred 
and fifty thousand and two hundred thousand 
guilders. Public utility, however, end not reve- 
nue, was the original object of tins institution. 
Its object was to relieve the merchants from 
the inconvenience of a disadvantageous ex- 
change. The revenue which has arisen from it 
was unforeseen, and may be considered as 
accidental. But it is now time to return from 
this long digression, into which I have been 
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insensibly led in endeavouring to explain the value is always the same, and exactly agree- 

reasons why the exchan^ between the coun- able to the standard of their respective mints; 

tries which pay in what is called bank money, the latter is a species of money of which 

and those which pay in common currency, the intrinsic value is continually varying, 

should generally appear to l^e in favour of the and is almost always more or less below that 

former and against the latter. The former pay standard, 

in a species of money of which the intrinsic 

Part 2 

Of the Unreawmbleness of those extraordinary Restraints upon other Principles 


In the foregoing part of this chapter I have 
endeavoured to show, even upon the princi- 
ples of the commercial system, how unneces- 
sary it is to lay extraordinary restraints ui>on 
the importation of goods from those coun- 
tries with which the balance of trade is sup- 
posetl to be disadvantageous. 

Nothing, however, can be more absurd than 
this whole doctrine of the balance of trade, 
upon which, not only these restraints, but al- 
most all the other regulations of commerce are 
founded. When two places trade with one an- 
other, this doctrine supposes that, if the bal- 
ance be even, nv,ltlui of them cither lose.s or 
gains; but if it leans in any ilcgree to one side, 
that one of them loses and the other gains 
in proportion to its declension from the exact 
c<iuilibrium. Both suppositions arc false. A 
trade which is forced by means of bounties 
and monopolies may be and commonly is 
disadvantageous to the country in whose fa- 
vour it is meant to be establi.shcd, as 1 shall 
endeavour to show hereafter. But that trade 
which, without force or con.straint, is natu- 
rally and regularly carrieil on between any two 
places is always advantageous, though not 
always equally so, to both. 

By advantage or gain, I understand not the 
increase of the quantity of gold and silver, 
but that of the exchangeable value of the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of the 
country, or the increase of the annual revenue 
of its inhabitants. 

If the balance be even, and if the trade be- 
tween the two places consist altogether in the 
exchange of their native coinniodities, they 
will, upon most occasions, not only both gain, 
but they will gain equally, or very near 
equally; each will in this case afford a market 
for a part of the surplus produce of the other; 
each will replace a capital which had been em- 
ployed in raising and preparing for the market 
this part of the surplus produce of the other, 
and which had been distributed among, and 
given revenue and maintenance to a certain 
number of its inhabitants. Some part of the in- 
habitants of each, therefore, wdll indirectly 
derive their revenue and maintenance from 
the other. As the commodities exchanged, 
too, are supposed to be of equal value, so 
the two capitals employed in the trade will, 


upon most occasions, be equal, or very nearly 
equal; and both being employed in raising 
the native commodities of the two countries, 
the revenue and maintenance which their dis- 
tribution will afford to the inhabitants of each 
will be equal, or very nearly equal. This rev- 
enue and maintenance, thus mutually afford- 
ed, will be greater or smaller in proportion 
to the extent of their dealings. If the.se should 
annually amount to an hundred thousand 
pounds, for example, or to a million on each 
shle, each of them would afford an annual rev- 
enue in the one case of an hundred thousand 
pounds, in the other of a million, to the in- 
habitants of the other. 

If their trade should l>e of such a nature 
that one of them exported to the other noth- 
ing but native commodities, while the returns 
of that other consisted altogether in foreign 
goods; the balance, in this case, would still be 
supposed even, commodities being paid for 
with commodities. They would, in this case 
too. both gain, but they would not gain 
equally, ami the inhabitants of the country 
winch exported nothing but native coinmwl- 
ities would derive the greatest revenue from 
the trade. If England, for example, should im- 
port from France nothing but the native com- 
modities of that country, and, not having 
such commodities of its owm as were in de- 
mand there, .should annually repay them by 
sending thither a large quantity of foreign 
gcM)ds, tobacco, we shall suppose, and East 
India goods; this trade, though it would give 
some revenue to the inhabitants of both coun- 
tries, wrould give more to those of France than 
to those of England. The whole French capi- 
tal annually employed in it would annually 
be distributed among the people of France. 
But that part of the English capital only 
which was employed in producing the Eng- 
lish commodities with which those foreign 
goods were purchased would be annually dis- 
tributed among the people of England. The 
greater part of it would replace the capitals 
which had been employed in Virginia, Indo- 
stan, and China, and which had given reve- 
nue and maintenance to the inhabitants of 
those distant countrie.s. If the capitals were 
equal, or nearly equal, therefore this employ- 
ment of the French capital w'ould augment 
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much more the revenue of the people of 
France than that of the English capital would 
the revenue of the people of England. France 
would in this case carry on a direct foreign 
trade of consumption with England; whereas 
England would carry on a round-about trade 
of the same kind with France. The different 
effects of a capital employed in the direct 
and of one employed in the round-about for- 
eign trade of consumption have already been 
fully explained. 

There is not, probably, between any two 
countries a trade which consists altogether in 
the exchange either of native commodities on 
both sides, or of native commodities on one 
side and of foreign goods on the other. Almost 
all countries exchange with one another partly 
native and partly foreign goods. That coun- 
try, however, in whose cargoes there is the 
greatest proportion of native, and the least of 
foreign goods, will always be the principal 
gainer. 

If it was not with tobacco and East India 
goods, but with gold and silver, that England 
paid for the commodities annually imported 
from France, the balance, in this case, would 
be supposed uneven, commodities not being 
paid for with commodities, but with gold and 
silver. The trade, however, would, in this case, 
as in the foregoing, give some revenue to the 
inhabitants of both countries, but more to 
those of France than to those of England. It 
would give some revenue to those of England. 
The capital which had been employed in pro- 
ducing the English goods that purchased this 
gold and .silver, the capital which had been 
distributed among, and given revenue to, cer- 
tain inhabitants of England, would thereby 
be replaced and enabled to continue that em- 
ployment. The whole capital of England would 
no more be diminished by this exportation of 
gold and silver than by the exportation of an 
equal value of any other goods. On the con- 
trary, it would in most cases be augmented. 
No goods are sent abroad but tho.se for which 
the demand is supposed to l)e greater abroad 
than at home, and of which the returns con- 
sequently, it is expected, will be of more value 
at home than the commodities exported. If 
the tobacco which, in England, is worth only 
a hundred thousand pounds, when .sent to 
France will purchase wine which is, in Eng- 
land, worth a hundred and ten thou.sand, this 
exchange will equally augment the capital of 
England by ten thousand pounds. If a hun- 
dred thousand pounds of English gold, in the 
same manner, purchase French wine which, 
in England, is worth a hundred and ten thou- 
sand, this exchange will equally augment the 
capital of England by ten thousand pounds. 
As a merchant who has a hundred and ten 
thousand pounds worth of wine in his cellar 
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is a richer man than he who has only a hun- 
dred thousand pounds worth of tobacco in 
his warehouse, so is he likewise a richer man 
than he who has only a hundred thousand 
pounds worth of gold in his coffers, lie can 
put into motion a greater quantity of in- 
dustry, and give revenue, maintenance, and 
employment to a greater number of people 
than either of the other two. But the capital 
of the country is equal to the capitals of all 
its different inhabitants, and the quantity of 
industry which can be annually maintained 
in it is equal to what all thase different cap- 
itals can maintain. Both the capital of the 
country, therefore, and the quantity of in- 
dustry which can be annually maintained in 
it, must generally be augmented by this ex- 
change. It would, indeed, be more advanta- 
geous for England that it could purchase the 
wines of France with its own hardware and 
broadcloth than with either the tobacco of 
Virginia or the gold and silver of Brazil and 
Peru. A direct foreign trade of consumption is 
always more advantageous than a round- 
about one. But a round-about foreign trade 
of consumption, which is carrieil on with gold 
and silver, does not seem to be less advan- 
tageous than any other equally round-about 
one. Neither is a country which has no mines 
more likely to be exhausted of gold and silver 
by this annual exportation of those melals 
than one which ilocs not grow tobacco by the 
like annual exportation of th3t plant. As a 
country which has wherewithal to buy tobacco 
will never be long in want of it, so neither 
will one be long in want of gold and silver 
which has wherewithal to purchase those 
metals. 

It is a losing trade, it is said, which a work- 
man carries on with the alehouse; and the 
trade which a manufacturing nation would 
naturally carry on with a wine country may 
be considered as a trade of the .same nature. 
I answer, that the trade with the alehouse 
is not necessarily a losing trade. In its own 
nature it is just as advantageous as any other, 
though perhaps somewhat more liable to be 
abused. The employment of a brewer, and 
even that of a retailer of fermented liquors, 
are as necessary divisions of labour as any 
other. It will generally be more advantageous 
for a workman to buy of the brewer the quan- 
tity he has occasion for than to brew it him- 
self, and if he is a poor workman, it will gen- 
erally be more advantageous for him to buy 
it by little and little of the retailer than a 
large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too much of either, as he may of 
any other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the 
butcher, if he is a glutton, or of the draper, 
if he affects to be a beau among his compan- 
ions. It is advantageous to the great body of 
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workmen, notwithstanding, that all these 
trades should be free, though this freedom 
may be abused m all of them, and is more 
likely to be so, perhaps, in some than in 
others Though individuals besides, may 
sometimes ruin ihcir fortunes by an excessive 
consumption of fermented liquors, there seems 
to be no risk that a nation should do so 
Though in every country there arc many peo 
pie who spend upon such liquors more than 
they can afford, there are always many more 
who spend less It deserves to be remarked 
too, that, if we consult experience, the cheap- 
ness of wine seems to be a cause, not of 
drunkenness, but of sobriety The inhabitants 
of the wine countries are in general the sober- 
est people in Europe witness the Spainards, 
the Italians, and the inhabitants of the south- 
ern provinces of France People are seldom 
guilty of excess in what is their daily fare No- 
body affects the character of liberality and 
good fellowship by being profuse of a li()uor 
which IS as cheap as sm^l lieer On the con- 
trary, m the courtries which either from ex 
cessive heat or cold, produce no grapes, and 
where wine consecpiently is dear and a rarity, 
diunkenness is a coniiuon vice as among the 
northern nations, and all those who live be- 
tween the tropics, the negroes for example on 
the coast of Guinea hen a rrench legimcnt 
comes from some of the northern provinces 
of France where wine is somewhat clear, to 
lie qUiirtered in the southern, where it is very 
cheap, the soldiers, I have frequently heard it 
observed are at first deb«iuched by the cheap- 
ness and novelty of good wine but after a few 
months* residence the greater part of them 
become as sober as the rest of the inhabit ints 
Were the duties upon foreign wines and the 
excises upon malt, beer .ind ale to be taken 
aw«iy all at once, it might in the same man 
ner occasion in Greit Britain a prettv general 
and temporal V diunkenness among the mid 
dliiig and inferior ranks of people which 
would probablv be soon followed by a per- 
manent and almost universal sobrietv \t 
present drunkenness is b> no means the vice 
of people of fashion, or of those who c.an 
easily afford the most expensive licpiors A 
gentleman drunk with ale has sc tree ever 
been seen among us The restraints upon the 
wine trade in Great Britain besides do not 
so much seem calculated to hinder the pc ople 
from going, if I may say so, to the alehouse, 
as from going where they can buy the best 
and cheapest liquor They favour the wine 
trade of Portugal, and discourage that of 
France The Portugese, it is said, indeed, are 
better customers for our manufactures than 
the French, and should therefore be encour- 
aged in preference to them As they give us 
their custom, it is pretended, we should give 
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them ours The sneaking arts of underling 
tradesmen are thus erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great empire for 
it IS the most underling tradesmen only who 
make it a rule to employ chieflv their own 
customers A great trader purchases his goods 
always where they are cheapest and best, 
without regard to any little interest of this 
kind 

By such maxims as these, however, nations 
have been taught that their interest consisted 
in beggaring all their neighbours Each na- 
tion has been made to look with an invidious 
eye upon the prosperity of all the nations 
with which it trades and to consider their 
gain as its own loss Commerce, which ought 
naturally to be among nations as among 
individuals, a bond of union and friendship, 
has become the most fertile source of discord 
and animosity The capricious ambition of 
kings and minhters has not during the pres- 
ent and the preceding century been more 
fatal to the repose of Furope than the im- 
pertinent jealousy of merchants and manufac- 
turers The violence and injustice of the rulers 
of mankind is an ancient ev il, for which, I am 
afraid, the nature of human affairs Ctin scarce 
admit of a remedy But the mean rapacity 
the monopolizing spirit of merchants and 
manufacturers, who neither are nor ought to 
be, the rulers of mankind, though it cannot 
perhajis be corrected may v ery easily be pre- 
vented from disturbing the tranqiidlity of 
anybody but themselves 

That it was the spirit of monopoly which 
originally both invented and propagated this 
doctrine cannot be doubted ami thev who 
first taught it were bv no means such fools as 
they who believed it In every country it al 
wavs IS and must be the interest of the great 
body of the people to buy whatever they 
want of those who sell it cheapest The propo- 
sition IS so very manifest that it seems ridic 
ulous to take any pains to prove it nor could 
it ever h.ive been called in question had not 
the interested sophistry of merchants and 
manufacturers confounded the common sense 
of mankind Their interest is, in this respect, 
direcUy opposite to that of the great bocly of 
the people As it is the interest of the free- 
men of a corporation to hinder the rest of the 
inhabitants from employing any workmen but 
themselves, so it is the interest of the mer- 
chants ami manufacturers of every country 
to secure to themselves the monopoly of the 
home market Hence in Great Britain, and in 
most other European countries, the extraordi- 
nary duties upon almost all goods imported 
by alien merchants Hence the high duties and 
prohibitions upon all those foreign manufac- 
tures which can come into compietition with 
our own Hence, too, the extraordmary re- 
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straints upon the importation of almost all 
sorts of goods from those countries with which 
the balance of trade is supposed to be dis- 
advantageous; that is, from those against 
whom nation^ animosity happens to be most 
violently inflamed. 

The wealth of a neighbouring nation, how- 
ever, though dangerous in war and politics, is 
certainly advantageous in trade. In a state of 
hostility it may enable our enemies to main- 
tain fleets and armies superior to our own; 
but in a state of peace and commerce it must 
likewise enable them to exchange with us to 
a greater value, and to afford a letter market, 
either for the immediate produce of our own 
industry, or for whatever is purchased with 
that produce. As a rich man is likely to be a 
better customer to the industrious {>eople in 
his neighbourhood than a poor, so is likewise 
a rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is 
himself a manufacturer, is a very dangerous 
neighbour to all those who deal in the same 
way. All the rest of the neighbourhood, how- 
ever, by far the greatest number, profit by 
the good market which his expense affords 
them. They even profit by his underselling 
the poorer workmen who deal in the same 
way with him. The manufacturers of a rich 
nation, in the same manner, may no doubt be 
very dangerous rivals to those of their neigh- 
bours. This very competition, how’ever, is ad- 
vantageous to the great body of the people, 
who profit greatly besides by the good mar- 
ket which the great expen.se of such a nation 
affords them in every other way. Private peo- 
ple who want to make a fortune never thiid^ 
of retiring to the remote and poor provinces 
of the country, but resort either to the capital, 
or to some of the great commercial towns. 
They know that where little wealth circulates 
there is little to be got, but that where a great 
deal is in motion, some share of it may fall 
to them. The same maxims which would in 
this manner direct the common sense of one, 
or ten, or twenty individuals, .should regulate 
the judgment of one, or ten. or twenty mil- 
lions, and should make a whole nation regard 
the riches of its neighbours as a probable 
cause and occa.sion for itself to acquire riches. 

A nation that would enrich itself by foreign 
trade is certainly most likely to do sq when 
its neighbours are all rich, industrious, and 
commercial nations. A great nation surround- 
ed on all sides by wandering savages and poor 
barbarians might, no doubt, acquire riches by 
the cultivation of its own lands, and by its 
own interior commerce, but not by foreign 
trade. It seems to have been in this manner 
that the ancient Egyptians and the modem 
Chinese acquired their great wealth. The 
ancient Egyptians, it is said, neglected for- 
eign commerce, and the modem Chinese, it 
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is known, hold it in the utmost contempt, and 
scarce deign to afford it the <lecent protection 
of the laws. The modem maxims of foreign 
commerce, by aiming at the impoverishment 
of all our neighbours, so far as they are ca- 
pable of producing their intended effect, tend 
to render that very commerce insignificant 
and contemptible. 

It is in consequence of these maxims that 
the commerce between France and England 
has in both countries been subjected to so 
many discouragements and restraints. If those 
two countries, however, were to consider their 
real interest, without cither mercantile jeal- 
ousy or national animosity, the commerce of 
France might be more advantageous to Great 
Britain than that of any other country, and 
for the same reason that of Great Britain to 
Frant'c. France is the nearest neighbour to 
Great Britain. In the trade between tlie south- 
ern coast of England and the northern and 
north-western coasts of France, the returns 
might be exi>ected, in the same manner as in 
the inland trade, four, five, or six times in the 
year. The capital, therefore, employed in this 
trade could in each of the two countries keep 
in motion four, five, or six limes the ejuantity 
of industry, and afford employment and sub- 
sistence to four, five, or six times the number 
of people, which an equal capital could do in 
the greater part of the other branches of 
foreign trade. Between the parts of France 
and Great Britain most remote from one an- 
other, the returns might be expected, at least, 
once in the year, and even this trade would so 
far be at least equally advantageous as the 
greater part of the other branches of our for- 
eign European trade. It would be, at least, 
three times more advantageous than tlic 
boasted trade with our North American col- 
onies, in which the returns were seldom made 
in less than three years, frequently not in less 
than four or five years. France, besides, is 
supposed to contain twenty-four millions of 
inhabitants. Our North American colonics 
were never supposed to contain more than 
three millions; and France is a much richer 
country than North America; though, on 
account of the more unequal distribution of 
riches, there is much more poverty and beg- 
gary in the one country tlian in the other. 
France, therefore, could afford a market at 
least eight times more extensive, and, on ac- 
count of the superior frequency of the re- 
turns, four-and-twenty times more advanta- 
geous than that which our North American 
colonies ever afforded. The trade of Great 
Britain would be just as advantageous to 
France, and, in proportion to the wealth, pop- 
ulation, and proximity of the respective coun- 
tries, would have the same superiority over 
that which France carries on with her own 
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colonies. Such is the very great difference be- 
tween that trade, which the wisdom of both 
nations has thought proper to discourage, and 
that which it has favoured the most. 

But the very same circumstances which 
would have rendere<l an oj>en and free com- 
merce between the two countries so advan- 
tageous to both, have occasioned the prin- 
cipal obstructions to that commerce. Being 
neighbours, they are necessarily enemies, and 
the wealth and power of each becomes, upon 
that account, more formidable to the other: 
and what would increase the advantage of 
national friendship serves only to inflame the 
violence of national animosity. They are both 
rich and industrious nations; and the mer- 
chants and manufacturer.s of each dread the 
comi^etition of the skill and activity of those 
of the other. Mercantile jealousy is excited, 
anil both inflames, and is itself inflamed, by 
the violence of national animosity; and tlie 
traders of both countries have announced, 
with all the passionate confidence of inter- 
ested falsehoixl, the certain ruin of each, in 
consciiuence of that unfavourable balance of 
trade, which, thej, ^retend, would l>c the in- 
fallible cfFcct of an unre.straincd commerce 
with the other. 

There is no commercial country in Euroi)e 
of which the approtaching ruin has not fre- 
quently been foretold by the pretended doc- 
tors of this system from an unfavourable bal- 
ance of trade. After all the anxiety, h<mever, 
which they have excited about thi.s, after all 
the vain attempts of almost all trading na- 
tions to turn that balance in their own favour 
and against their neighbours, it does not ap- 
jHfar that any one nation in Europe has Iwen 
in any re.spcct impovcri.shed by this cau.se. 
Every town and country, on the contrary, in 
proportion ns they have oi)ened their ports 
to ^1 nations, instead of l>eing ruined by this 
free trade, as the princiides of the commercial 
sy.strm would lead us to expect, have been en- 
riched by it. Though there arc in Euro|>e, in- 
deed, a few towns which in .some respects de- 
serve the name of free ports, there is no 
country which does .so. Holland, perhaps, ap- 
proaches the ncare.st to this character of any, 
though still very remote from it; and Holland, 
it is acknowledged, not only ilerives its w’hole 
wealth, but a great part of its necessary .sub- 
sistence, from foreign trade. 

There is another balance, indeed, which has 
already been explaineil, very different from 
the balance of trade, and which, according as 
it happens to be either favourable or un- 
favourable, nece.ssarily occasions the prosper- 
ity or decay of every nation. This is the bal- 
ance of the annual produce and consumption. 
If the exchangeable value of the annual pro* 
duce, it has mready been observed, exceeds 


that of the annual consumption, the capital 
of the society must annually increase in pro- 
portion to this excess. The society in this case 
lives within its revenue, and what is annually 
saved out of its revenue is naturally added to 
its capital, and employed so as to increase still 
further the annual produce. If the exchange- 
able value of the annual produce, on the con- 
trary, fail short of the annual consumption, 
the capital of the society must annually deca> 
in proportion to this deficiency. The exi)en.se 
of the society in this case exceeds its revenue, 
and neces.sarily encroaches upon its capital. 
Its capital, therefore, must nece.ssarily decay, 
and together with it the exchangeable value 
of the annual produce of its industry. 

This balance of produce and consumption 
is entirely different from what is called the 
balance of trade. It might take place in a 
nation which had no foreign trade, but which 
was entirely separated from all the world. It 
may take pla^ in the whole globe of the 
earth, of vrhicn the w^ealth, population, and 
improvement may be cither gradually increas- 
ing or gradually decaying. 

i'he balance of produce and consumption 
may l>e constantly in favour of a nation, 
though vrhat is called the balance of trade be 
generally against it. A nation may import to 
a greater value than it exports for half a 
century, perhaps, together; the gold and silver 
which comes into it during all thi.s time may 
be all immediately .sent out of it; its circulat- 
ing coin may gradually decay, different sorts 
of paper money being substituted in its place, 
ami even the debts, too, which it contracts in 
the principal nations with whom it deals, may 
be gradually increasing; and yet its real 
wealth, the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce of its lands and labour, may, during 
the same period, have been increasing in a 
much greater proportion. The state of our 
North American colonics, and of the trade 
which they carried on with Great Britain, be- 
fore the commencement of the present dis- 
turbances,^ may serve as a proof that this 
is by no means an impossible supposition. 

CHAPTER IV 

Oj Drawbacks 

Merch \nts and manufacturers are not con- 
tented with the monopoly of the home market, 
but desire likewise the most extensive for- 
eign sale for their goods. Their country has 
no jurisdiction in foreign nations, and there- 
fore can .seldom procure them any monopoly 
there. They are generally obliged, therefore, 
to content themselves with petitioning for 
certain encouragements to exportation. 

Of these encouragements what are called 
Drawbacks seem to be the mast reasonable. 

‘ This paragraph was written in the year 1776. 
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To allow the merchant to draw back upon 
exportation, either the whole or a part of 
w^tever excise or inland duty is imposed 
upon domestic industry, can never occasion 
the exportation of a greater quantity of goods 
than what would have been exported had no 
duty been imposed. Such encouragements do 
not tend to turn towards any particular em- 
ployment a greater share of the capital of the 
country than what would go to that employ- 
ment of its own accord, but only to hinder 
the duty from driving away any part of that 
share to other employments. They tend not to 
overturn that balance which naturally es- 
tablishes itself among all the various employ- 
ments of the society; but to hinder it from 
being overturned by the duty. They tend not 
to destroy, but to preserve what it is in most 
cases advantageous to preserve, the natural 
division and distribution of labour in the 
society. 

The same thing may be said of the draw- 
backs upon the re-exportation of foreign goods 
imported, which in Great Britain generally 
amount to by much the largest part of the 
duty upon importation. By the second of the 
rules annexed to the Act of Parliament which 
imposed what is now called the Old Subsidy, 
every merchant, whether English or alien, was 
allowed to draw back half that duty upon 
exportation; the English merchant, provided 
the exportation took place within twelve 
months; the alien, provided it took place with- 
in nine months. Wines, currants, and wrought 
silks were the only goods which did not fall 
within this nile, having other and more ad- 
vantageous allowances. The duties imposed 
by this Act of Parliament ^yere at that time 
the only duties upon the importation of for- 
eign goods. The term within which this and 
all other drawbacks could be claimed was 
afterwards (by the 7th George I, c. 21, sect. 
10) extended to three years. 

The duties which have been imposed since 
the Old Subsidy are, the greater part of them, 
wholly drawn back upon exportation. This 
general rule, however, is liable to a great num- 
ber of exceptions, and the dcxilrine of draw- 
backs has become a much less simple matter 
than it was at their first institution. 

Upon the exportation of some foreign goods, 
of which it was expected that the importation 
would greatly exceed what was nece.ssary for 
the home consumption, the whole duties are 
drawn back, without retaining even half the 
Old Subsidy. Before the revolt of our North 
American colonies, we had the monopoly of 
the tobacco of Maryland and Virginia. We 
imported about ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads, and the home consumption was not 
supposed to exceed fourteen thousand. To fa- 
cilitate the great exportation which was nec- 
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essary, in order to rid us of the rest, the 
whole duties were drawn back, provided the 
exportation took place within three years. 

We still have, though not altogether, yet 
very nearly, the monopoly of the sugars of 
our West Indian Islands. If sugars are ex- 
ported within a year, therefore, all the duties 
upon importation are drawn back, and if ex- 
ported within three years all the duties, ex- 
cept half the Old Subsidy, which still con- 
tinues to be retained upon the exportation 
of the greater part of goods. Though the im- 
portation of sugar exceeds, a goo<] deal, what 
is necessary for the home consumption, the 
excess is inconsiderable in comparison of what 
it used to be in tobacco. 

Some goods, the particular objects of the 
jealousy of our own manufacturers, are pro- 
hibited to be imported for home consump- 
tion. They may, however, upon paying certain 
duties, be imported and warehou.sed for ex- 
portation. But upon such exportation, no part 
of the.se dutie.s are drawn back. Our manufac- 
turers are unwilling, it seems, that even this 
restricted importation should l)e encouraged, 
and are afraid lest .some part of the.se goods 
should be .stolen out of the warehou.se, an<l 
thus come into competition with their own. 
It is under the.se regulations only that we can 
import wrought .silks, French cambrics and 
lawms, calicoes painted, printed, stained or 
dyeil, etc. 

We arc unwilling even to be the carriers of 
French goods, and choo.se rather to forego a 
profit to ourselves than to suBer tho.se, whom 
we consider as our enemies, to make any 
profit by our means. Not only half the Old 
Subsidy, but the second twenty-five per cent, 
is retained upon the exportation of all French 
goods. 

By the fourth of the rules anne.xed to the 
Old Subsidy, the drawback allowed upon the 
exportation of all wines amounted to a great 
deal more than half the duties which were, at 
that time, paid upon their importation; and it 
seems, at that time, to have been the object 
of the legi.slature to give .somewhat more than 
ordinary encouragement to the carrying trade 
in wine. Several of the other duties too, which 
were impased cither at tlic .same time, or .sub- 
sequent to the Old Sub.sidy— what is called 
the additional duty, the New Sub.sidy, the 
One-third and Two- thirds Subsidies, the im- 
post 1092, the coinage on wine-— were allowed 
to be wholly drawm back upon exportation. 
All tho.se duties, however, except the addi- 
tional duty and impost 1602, being paid down 
in ready money, upon importation, the in- 
terest of so large a sum occa.sioncd an ex- 
pense, which made it unreasonable to expect 
any profitable carrying trade in this article. 
Only a part, therefore, of the duty called the 
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impost on wine, and no part of the tuenty- 
fi\ e pounds the ton upon French wines, or of 
the duties imposed in 1715, in 1763, and in 
1778, were allo\\ed to be drawn back upon 
exportation The two imposts oi five per cent, 
imposed m 1779 and 1781, upon all the formei 
duties ot customs, being allowed to lie wholly 
drawn back upon the exportation of all othei 
gfKids, were likewise allowed to be drawn 
back upon that of wine The last dut> that 
has been particularly imposed upon wine, 
that of 1780, IS allowed to he wholly drawn 
back, an indulgence which, when so many 
liea\y duties are retained, most probably 
could ne\er occasion the exportation of a 
single ton of wme these rules take place 
with regard to all places of law till exportation, 
except the British colonies in Vmerica 

llie 15th Charles II c 7, called \n Act for 
the Encouragement of Trade had given Great 
Britain the monopoly of supplying the col- 
onies with all the coinmo<hties of the growth 
or niaiiufacture of Europe, and consequently 
with wines In a country of so extensive i 
coast as our Noith American and West Indian 
colonies where cui* authority was alwavs so 
verv slender, and w Jit re the inhabitants were 
allowed to carry out, in their own ships their 
non enumerated commodities, «it hrst to all 
parts of lairo])e, and alterwanls to all ])arts 
oi Europe south of Cape I inisterrc it is not 
very probdile that this mono])oly could ever 
be much rcspecteil and they probably at all 
times, foiiml means of bringing back some 
cargo from the countries to which they were 
allow c d to c an v ou t one 1 hey seem how ev er, 
to have found some difhculty in importing 
European wines from the places ol their 
growth, and they could not well import them 
liom (ireat Biitain where they weie loaded 
with many lieavy duties, of which a consider- 
able part was not drawn back upon exporta 
tion Maderia wine, not being a Lurojican 
commodity, could be imported directlv into 
Ameiica and the West ludiea, countries which, 
in all their non enumerated commodities, eii 
joyed a free trade to the island of jMadena 
These circumstances had probably mtioduccd 
that genend taste for Maderia w me, which our 
officers found established in all our colonies 
at the commencement of the v\ar, Avhich lie 
gan in H >5, and which they biought back 
with them to the mother country, where that 
wme had not been much m fashion before 
Upon the conclusion of that war, m 1763 (by 
the tth George III, c 15, sect 12), all the 
duties, except £3 10s, were allowed to be 
drawn back upon the exportation to the col- 
onics of all wines, except French w mes, to the 
commerce and consumption of which national 
prejudice would allow no sort of encourage- 
ment Ihe period between the granting of tlus 


indulgence and the reyolt of our North Amer 
lean colonies was probably too short to ad- 
mit of any considerable change m the customs 
of those countries 

The same act, which, in the drawback up- 
on all wines, except French wines, thus fa 
voiired the colonies so much more than other 
countries, m those upon the greater part of 
other commodities fayoured them much less 
l^pon the exportation of the greater part of 
commodities to other countries, half the old 
subsidy was drawn back But this law enacted 
that no part of that duty should be drawn 
back upon the exportation to the colonics 
of any commodities, of the growth or manu 
facture either of Europe or the East Inches, 
except wines, white eaheoes, and muslins 

Drawbacks were, pcrliaps, originally grant 
ed for the encouragement of the carrying 
trade, which, as the freight of the ships is 
fiequently paid by foreigners m monev, was 
supposed to be peculiarly fitted for bringing 
gold and silver into the country But though 
the carrying trade certainly deserves no pc 
culiar encouragement, though the motive of 
the institution was perhaps abundantly fcxil 
ish, the institution itself seems reasonable 
enough Such drawbacks cannot force into 
this trade a greater share of the capital of the 
country than v\hat would have gone to it of 
its own accord had there been no duties upon 
importation I hey only prevent its being cx 
eluded altogethei by those duties The carry 
mg tiade, though it deserves no preference, 
ought not to be precluded but to be left free 
like all other trades It is a neces'nary resource 
for those i ipitaU which cannot find employ 
ment either m the agriculture or m the manu 
factures of the country either m its home 
trade or m its foreign trade of consumption 

Ihe revenue of the customs, iii'stead of 
sufUriug profits from such drawbacks by that 
part of the duty which is retained If the 
whole duties had been retained, the foreign 
goods upon which they are paid could seldom 
have been exported, nor consequently im- 
ported, for want of a market The duties, 
there! ore, of which a part is retained would 
iie\ er h iv e been paid 

These reasons scern sufficiently to justify 
drawbacks, and would justify them, though 
the whole duties, whether upon the produce 
of cloniestic industry, or upon foreign goods, 
were always dravMi back upon expoitation 
The revenue of excise would in this case, m- 
deeil suffer a little, and that of the customs 
a gcK)d deal more but the natural balance of 
indiistiy the natural divisum and distribution 
of labour, which is always more or less dis- 
turbed by such duties, would be more nearly 
re established by such a regulation 

These reasons, however, will justify draw* 
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backs only upon exporting goods to those 
countries which are altogether foreign and 
independent, not to those in which our mer- 
chants and manufacturers enjoy a monopoly. 
A drawback, for example, upon the exporta- 
tion of European giKxls to our American col- 
onies will not always occasion a greater ex- 
portation than what would have taken place 
without it. By means of the monopoly which 
our merchants and manufacturers enjoy there, 
the same quantity might frequently, perhaps, 
be sent thither, though the whole duties were 
retained. The drawback, therefore, may fre- 
quently be pure loss to the revenue of excise 
and customs, without altering the state of the 
trade, or rendering it in any respect more 
extensive. How far such drawbacks can be 
justified, as a proper encouragement to the 
industry of our colonies, or how far it is ad- 
vantageous to the mother country, that they 
should be exempted from taxes which are 
paid by all the rest of their fellow subjects, 
will appear hereafter when I come to treat the 
colonies. 

Drawbacks, however, it must always be 
understood, are useful only in those cases in 
which the goods for the exportation of which 
they are given are really exported to some for- 
eign country; and not clandestinely re-im- 
ported into our own. That some drawbacks, 
particularly those upon tobacco, liave fre- 
quently been abused in this manner, and have 
given occasion to many frauds equally hurtful 
both to the revenue and to the fair trader, 
is well known. 

CHAPTER V 
Oj Bounties * 

Bounties upon exportation are, in Great 
Britain, frequently i>elitioned for, and some- 
times granted to the produce of particular 
branches of domestic industry. By mean.s of 
them our merchants and manufactiirers, it is 
pretended, will be enabled to sell their goods 
as cheap, or cheaper tlian their rivals in the 
foreign market. A greater quantity, it is said, 
will thus be exported, and the balance of trade 
consequently turned more in favour of our 
own country. We cannot give our workmen a 
monopoly in the foreign as we have done in 
the home market. We cannot force foreigners 
to buy their goods as we have done our own 
countrymen. The next best expedient, it has 
been thought, therefore, is to pay them for 
buying. It is in this manner that the mercan- 
tile system proposes to enrich the whole coun- 
try, and to put money into all our pockets 
by means of the balance of trade. 

Bounties, it is allowed, ought to be given 
to those branches of trade only which cannot 
be carried on without them. But every branch 
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of trade in which the merchant can sell his 
goods for a price which replaces to him, with 
the ordinary profits of stock, the whole capital 
employed in preparing and sending them to 
market, can 1^ carried on without a bounty. 
Every such branch is evidently upon a level 
with all the other branches of trade which are 
carried on without bounties, and cannot there- 
fore require one more than they. Those trades 
only rec|uire bounties in which the merchant 
is obliged to sell his goods for a price which 
does not replace to him his capital, together 
with the ordinary profit; or in which he is 
obliged to sell them for less than it really 
costs him to send them to market. The bounty 
is given in order to make up this loss, and to 
encourage him to continue, or perhaps to 
begin, a trade of which the expense is sup- 
posed to be greater than the returns, of which 
every operation eats iqi a part of the capital 
employed in it, and wliich is of such a nature 
that, if all other trades resembled it, there 
would soon be no capital left in the country. 

The trades, it is to be observed, which are 
carried on by means of bounties, are the only 
ones which can be carried on between two 
nations for any considerable time together, in 
such a manner as that one of them shall al- 
ways and regularly lose, or sell its goods for 
less than it really costs to send them to mar- 
ket. But if the bounty did not repay to the 
merchant what he would otherwise lose upon 
the price of his goods, his own interest xvould 
soon oblige him to employ hig. stock in an- 
other way, or to find out a trade in which the 
price of the goods would replace to him, with 
the ordinary profit, the capital cnijdoymcnt 
in sending them to market. The effect of 
bounties, like that of all the other expedients 
of the mercantile system,* can only be to force 
the trade of a country into a channel much 
less advantageous than that in which it would 
naturally run of its own accord. 

The ingenious and well-informed author of 
the tracts upon the corn trade has shown very 
clearly that, .since the bounty upon the expor- 
tation of corn was first e.stablished, the price 
of the corn exported, valued moderately 
enough, has exceeded that of the com im- 
ported, valued very high, by a much greater 
sum than the amount of the whole bounties 
which have been paid during that period. 
This, he imagines, upon the true principles 
of the mercantile system, is a clear proof that 
this forced com trade is beneficial to the na- 
tion; the value of the exportation exceeding 
that of the importation by a much greater 
sum than the whole extraordhiary expense 
which the public has been at in order to get 
it exported. He does not consider that this 
extraordinary expense, or the bounty, is the 
smallest part of the expense which the ex- 
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portation of com really costs the society The 
capital which the farmer employed m raising 
it must likewise be taken into the account 
Unless the price of the com when sold in the 
foreign markets replaces not only the bounty* 
but this capital, together with the ordinary 
proAts of stock, the society is a loser by the 
difference, or the national stock is so much 
diminished But the very reason for which it 
has been thought necessary to grant a bounty 
is the supposed msufficiency of the price to 
do this 

The average price of com, it has been said, 
has fallen considerably since the establish- 
ment of the bounty That the average price 
of corn began to fall somewhat towards the 
end of the last century, and has continued 
to do so during the course of the sixty four 
first years of the present, I have already en- 
deavoured to show But this e\ent, supposing 
it to be as leal as I believe it to lie, must ha\c 
happened m spite of the bounty and cannot 
possibly ha\e happened in consequence of it 
It has happened in France, as well as in I ng 
land though in France there was not only no 
bounty, but, + h 176t the exportation of 
corn was subjected to a general prohibition 
This gradual fall in the average puce of gram, 
it IS probable, therefore is ultimately owing 
neither to the one regulation nor to the other 
but to that gradual and insensilile rise in the 
real value of silver, which in the first book in 
this discourse, I liave endeaNoured to show 
has taken place in the general market of h u- 
rope during the course of the present centurv 
It seems to be altogether impossible that the 
bounty could ever contribute to lower the 
price of gram 

In years of plenty, it has already been ob 
ser\ed, the bounty by occasioning an extraor 
dinary exportation, necessarily keeps up the 
price of corn m the home market above what 
it would naturally fall to To do so was the 
avowed purpose of the institution In years 
of scarcity, thougn the bounty is fiequcntly 
suspendecl, yet the great exportation which it 
occasions in years of plenty must frequently 
hinder more or less the plenty of one 'Near 
fiom relieving the scarcity of another Both 
m years of plent> and m >ears of scarcity, 
therefore, the bounty necessarily tends to 
raise the money price of corn somewhat higher 
than it otherwise would be in the home 
market 

That, in the actual state of tillage, the 
bounty must nec'essanly have this tendency 
will not, I apprehend, be disputed by any 
reasonable person But it has been thought 
by many people that it tends to encourage 
tillage, anci that m two different ways first, 
by opening a more extensive foreign market 
to the corn of the farmer, it tends, they 


ima^ne, to increase the demand for, and con- 
sequently the production of that commodity, 
and secondly, by securing to him a better 
price than he could otherwise expect m the 
actual state of tillage, it tends, they suppose, 
to encourage tillage This double encourage- 
ment must, they imagine, in a long period of 
years, occasion such an increase in the pro 
duction of com as may lower its price m the 
home market much more than the bounty can 
raise it, m the actual state which tillage may, 
at the end of that period happen to be in 
1 answer, that whatever extension of the 
foreign market can be occasioned by the 
bounty must, in every particular year be 
altogether at the expense of the home market, 
as every bushel of corn which is exported 
by means of the bounty and which would 
not have been exported without the bounty, 
would have remained in the home market to 
increase the consumption and to lower the 
price of that coniinoflity The corn boiintv it 
IS to he observed as well as everv other 
bounty upon exportation, imposes two differ 
ent taxes upon the people first, the tax which 
iht> are obliged to contribute in order to pa> 
the bounty and secondly the tax w hu h arises 
from the advanced price of the commoditj in 
the home market and which as the whole 
body of the people are purchasers of corn 
must m this particular commodity, be paid 
by the whole body of the people In this par- 
ticular conimodit>, therefore this second tax 
IS by much the heavier of the two I^t us 
suppose that, taking one year with anothei, 
the bounty of five shillings upon the exporta 
tion of the quarter of wheat raises the price 
of that commodity in the home market onlv 
sixpence the bushel, or four shillings the 
quarter, higher than it otherwise would have 
been in the actual state of the crop Even 
upon this verv moderate supposition, the 
great body of the people, over and above con 
tnbuting the lax which pavs the bounty of 
fiv e shillings upon cv erv quarter of w heat ex 
ported, must pay another of four shillings 
upon eve^^ quaiter which thev themselves 
consume But, according to the very well- 
informed author of the tracts upon the corn 
trade, the average proportion of the corn ex- 
ported to that consumed at home i«? not more 
than that of one to thirty one For ev erv five 
shillings therefore, which thev contiihute to 
llic pavinent of the first tax the> must con- 
tribute six pounds four shillings to the pay 
ment of the second So verv heav\ a tax 
upon the first necessarv of life must either 
reduce the subsistence of the labouring poor, 
or it must occasion some augmentation in 
then pecuniary wages proportionable to that 
in the pecuniarv price of their subsistence 
So far as it operates in the one way, it must 
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reduce the ability of the labouring poor to 
educate and bring up their children, and must, 
so far, tend to restrain the population of the 
country. So far as it operates in the other, it 
must reduce the ability of the employers of 
the poor to employ so great a number as they 
otherwise might do, and must, so far, tend to 
restrain the industry of the country. The 
extraordinary exportation of com, therefore, 
occasioned by the bounty, not only, in every 
particular year, diminishes the home, just 
as much as it extends the foreign, market 
and consumption, but, by restraining the pop- 
ulation and industry of the country, its final 
tendency is to stunt and restrain the gradual 
extension of the home market; and thereby, 
in the long run, rather to diminish, than to 
augment, the whole market and consumption 
of corn. 

This enhancement of the money price of 
com, however, it has been thought, by ren- 
dering that commodity more profitable to 
the farmer, must necessarily encourage its 
production. 

I answer, that this might be the case if 
the effect of the bounty was to rai.se the real 
price of corn, or to enable the farmer, with an 
equal quantity of it, to maintain a greater 
number of labourers in the same manner, 
whether liberal, moderate, or scanty, that 
other labourers are commonly maintained in 
his neighbourhood. But neither the bounty, it 
is evident, nor any other human in.stitutioii, 
can have any such effect. It is not the real, 
but the nominal price of corn, which can in 
any considerable degree be afTecte<l by the 
bounty. And though the tax which that in- 
stitution imposes upon the whole body of the 
people may be very burdensome to lho.se who 
pay it, it is of very little advantage to those 
who receive it. 

The real effect of the bounty is not .so much 
to raise the real value of corn as to degrade 
the real value of silver, or to make an equal 
quantity of it exchange for a smaller (piaii- 
tity, not only of corn, but of all other home- 
made commodities: for the money price of 
corn regulates that of all other home-made 
commodities. 

It regulates the money price of labour, 
which must always be such as to enable the 
labourer to purchase a quantity of corn suffi- 
cient to maintain him and his family either 
in the liberal, moderate, or .scanty manner in 
which the advancing, stationary, or declining 
circumstances of the .society oblige his em- 
ployers to maintain him. 

It regulates the money price of all the 
other parts of the rude produce of land, which, 
in every period of improvement, must bear 
a certain proportion to that of com, though 
this proportion is different in different periods. 
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It regulates, for example, the money price of 
grass and hay, of butcher’s meat, of horses, 
and the maintenance of hor.ses, of land car- 
riage consequently, or of the greater part of 
the inland commerce of the country. 

By regulating the money price of all the 
other parts of the rude produce of land, it 
regulates that of the materials of almost all 
manufactures. By regulating the money price 
of labour, it regulates that of manufacturing 
art and industry. And by regulating both, it 
regulates that of the complete manufacture. 
The money price of labour, and of everything 
that is the produce either of land or labour, 
must necessarily either rise or fall in propor- 
tion to the money price of corn. 

Though in consequence of the bounty, 
therefore, the fanner should be enabled to 
sell his corn for four .shillings a bushel instead 
of thrce-and-sixj)cnce, and to pay his land- 
lord a money rent proportionable to this rise 
in the money price of his produce, yet if, in 
conscfiuence of this rise in the price of corn, 
four .shillings Avill purchase no more Inline- 
made goods of any other kind than three-and- 
sixpence would have done before, neither the 
circumstances of the farmer nor those of the 
landlord wdll be much mended by this change. 
The farmer will not be able to cultivate much 
better: the landlord wull not be able to live 
much better In the purchase of foreign com- 
modities this enhancement in the price of 
corn may gi\e them some little advantage. 
In that of home-made com nrrodi ties it can 
give them none at all. And almost the w’hole 
exi)ense of the farmer, and the far greater 
part even of that of the landlord, is in home- 
made commodities. 

That degradation in Jhc value of silver 
which is the effect of the fertility of the mines, 
and which operates equally, or very near 
equally, through the greater part of the com- 
mercial w^orld, is a matter of very little 
consequence to any particular country I'he 
con.secpient rise of all money prices, though 
it does not make tho.se wdio receive them 
really richer, does not make them really poor- 
er. A .sc»rvice of plate becomes really cheaper, 
and everything else remain.s precisely of the 
same real value as before. 

But that degradation in the vnlue of silver 
which, being the effect either of the jicculiar 
situation or of the political institutions of a 
particular country, takes place only in that 
country, is a matter of very great conse- 
quence, which, far from tending to make 
anybody really richer, tends to make every- 
body really poorer. The ri.se in the money 
price of all commodities, which is in this ca.se 
peculiar to that country, tends to discourage 
more or le.ss every sort of industry which is 
carried on within it, and to enable foreign 
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nations, by furnishing almost all sorts of goods 
for a smaller quantity of silver than its own 
workmen can afiord to do, to undersell them, 
not only in the foreign, but even in the home 
market 

It IS the peculiar situation of Spain and 
Portugal as proprietors of the mines to be 
the distributors of gold and siKer to all the 
other countries of Kurojic Ihose metals ought 
naturally, therefore, to be somewhat cheaper 
in Spain and Portugal than in any other pait 
of Liirope Ihe difference, however, should 
be no more than the amount of the freight 
and insurance and, on account of the great 
\alue and small bulk of those metals then 
freight IS no great matter and their insur- 
ance IS the same as that ol any other goods 
of ecjual value Spain and Portugal, therefore, 
could suffei \cry little from their peculiar 
situation, if they did not aggravate its dis- 
advantages by their political institutions 

Spain by taxing, and I^ortugal b> prohibit 
ing the exportation of gold and silver, load 
that exportation with the ex])ense of smug- 
gling, and raise the value of those metals m 
other countries o i ch more above what it 
is in their own by the whole amount of this 
expense AVhen you dam uj) a stream of water, 
as soon as the dam is full as much w aler must 
run over the dam head as if there was no dam 
at all The ])rohibition of exportation cannot 
(let iin a gieater quantitv of gohl and silver 
in Spain and Poilugal than what the> can 
afford to employ, than w hat the annual prod- 
uce of their land and labour will allow them 
to employ, in coin, jilate gilding and other 
oinameiits ot gold and silver hen they have 
got this e]uaiitity the dam is full, and the 
whole stream which flows in afterwards must 
run over The annual exportation of gold and 
silver from ^pain and Portugal accordingly 
IS bv all accounts notwithstanding these re 
straints, verv near ecjual to the w hole annual 
importation \s the water, howevei, must al- 
ways be deeper behind the clam head than 
before it, so the ciuantitv of gold and silver 
which these restraints detain in Spain and 
Portugal nuist, m proportion to the annual 
produce of their land and labour, be gi cater 
than what is to be found in othci eoiintrics 
The higher and stronger the dam head, the 
greater must be the difference in tlie depth of 
water behind and before it The higher the 
tax, the higher the penalties with which the 
prohibition is giiaided, the more vigilant and 
severe the police which IcKiks after the execu- 
tio . of the law, the greater must be the differ- 
ence in the proportion of gold and silver to 
the annual produce of the land and labour of 
Spain and Portugal, and to that of other 
countries It is said accordingly to be very 
considerable, and that you frequently find 


there a profusion of plate in houses where 
there is nothing else which would, in other 
countries, be thought suitable or correspond- 
ent to this sort of magnificence The cheapness 
of gold and silvei or what is the same thing, 
the dearness of all commodities, which is the 
necessary effect of this redundancy of the 
precious metals, discourages both the agricul 
ture and manufactuies of Spam and Portugal, 
and enables foreign nations to supply them 
with many sorts of rude, and with almost all 
sorts of manufactured produce, for a smaller 
quantity of gold and silver than what they 
themselves can either raise or make them for 
at home ihe tax and prohibition operate in 
two different wa>s They not only lower very 
much the value of the precious metals in 
Spain and Portugal, but by detaining there 
a certain quantity of those metals whicli 
would otherwise flow over other countries, 
they keep up their v alue in those other coun- 
tries somew hat ^ov e w hat it otherw ise would 
be and thereby give those countries a double 
advantage m their commerce with Spain and 
Portugal 0|>en the flood gates, and there will 
prescntlv be less water above, and more be- 
low , the (lam head, and it w ill soon come to a 
level m both places Remove the tax and the 
prohibition, and as the quantity of gold and 
silver will diminish ccmsiderably in Spam and 
Portugal, so it will increase somewhat in 
other countries and the value of those metals, 
thiir proportion to the annual produce of 
land and labour, w ill soon come to a lev el, or 
very near to a level, m all The loss which 
Spam and Portugal could sustain b> this ex 
poitatioii of their gold and silver would be 
altogetfiei nominal and imagmarv The nom 
inal value of their goods, and of the annual 
pioduce of their land and labour, would fall 
and would be expressed or represented b> a 
smaller cpiaiitit^ of silver than before but 
their real value would be the same as before, 
and would be sufficient to maintain, com- 
mand, and employ, the same quantit> of la- 
bour Vs the nominal value of their goods 
would tall the real value of what remained of 
their gold and silv er w oiild rise, and a smaller 
quantity of those metals would answer all the 
same purjjoses of commerce and circulation 
which had emplojed a greater quantity be- 
fore The gold and silver which would go 
abroad would not go abroad for nothing but 
would bring buck an ecpiul value of go^s of 
some kind or another Those gcxxls, too, w ould 
not be all matters of mere luxury and expense, 
to be consumed by idle fieople who produce 
nothing m return ^r their consumption As 
the real wealth and revenue of idle people 
would not be augmented by this extraordi- 
narv exportation of gold and silver, so neither 
would their consumption be much augmented 
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by it. Those goods would, probably, the 
greater part of them, and certainly some part 
of them, consist in materials, tools, and pro- 
visions, fcHT the employment and maintenance 
of industrious people, who would reproduce, 
with a profit, the full value of their consump- 
tion. A part of the dead stock of the society 
would thus be turned into active stock, and 
would put into motion a greater quantity of 
industry than had been employed before. The 
annual produce of their land and labour 
would immediately be augmented a little, and 
in a few years would, probably, be augmented 
a great deal; their industry being thus re- 
lieved from one of the most oppressive bur- 
dens which it at present labours under. 

The bounty upon the exportation of corn 
necessarily operates exactly in the same way 
as this absurd policy of Spain and Portugal. 
Whatever be the actual state of tillage, it ren- 
ders our com somewhat dearer in the home 
market than it otherwise would be in that 
state, and somewhat cheaper in the foreign; 
and as the average money price of corn regu- 
lates more or less that of all other commodi- 
ties, it lowers the value of silver considerably 
in the one, and tends to raise it a little in the 
other. It enables foreigners, the Dutch in par- 
ticular, not only to eat our corn cheaper than 
they otherwise could do, but sometimes to eat 
it cheaper than even our own people can do 
upon the same occasions, as we are assured 
by an excellent authority, that of Sir Matthew 
Decker. It hinders our own workmen from 
furnishing their goods for so small a quantity 
of silver as they otherwise might do; and en- 
ables the Dutch to furnish theirs for a smaller. 
It tends to render our maiuifactures some- 
what dearer in every market, an<l theirs some- 
w'hat cheaper than they otherwise w^ould be, 
and consequently to give their industry a dou- 
ble advantage over our o>vn. 

The bounty, as it raises in the home market 
not so much the real as the nominal price of 
our corn, as it augments, not the quantity of 
labour which a certain quantity of corn can 
maintain and employ but only the quantity 
of silver which it will exchange for, it dis- 
courages our manufactures, without rendering 
any considerable service either to our farmers 
or country gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a little 
more money into the pockets of both, and it 
will perhaps be somewhat difficult to per- 
suade the greater part of them that this is 
not rendering them a very eonsiderable serv- 
ice. But if this money sinks in its value, in 
the quantity of labour, provisions, and home- 
made commodities of all different kinds which 
it is capable of purchasing as much as it 
rises in its quantity, the service will be little 
more thim nominal and imaginary. 

There is, perhaps, but one set of men in the 
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whole commonwealth to whom the bounty 
either was or could be essentially serviceable. 
These w'ere the corn merchants, the exporters 
and importers of com. In years of plenty the 
bounty necessarily occasioned a greater ex- 
portation than would otherwise have taken 
place; and by hindering the plenty of one 
year from relieving the scarcity of another, 
it occasioned in years of scarcity a greater 
importation than would otherwise have been 
necessary. It increased the business of the 
corn merchant in both: and in years of scar- 
city, it not only enabled him to import a 
greater quantity, but to sell it for a better 
price, and consequently with a greater profit 
than he could otherwise have made, if the 
plenty of one year had not been more or less 
hindered from relieving the scarcity of an- 
other. It is in this set of men, accordingly, 
that I have observed the greatest zeal for the 
continuance or renewal of the bounty. 

Our country gentlemen, when they imposed 
the high duties upon the importation of for- 
eign corn, which in times of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, and when they es- 
tablished the bounty, seem U> have imitated 
the conduct of our manufacturers. By the 
one institution, they secured to themselves 
the monopoly of the home market, and by the 
other they endeavoured to prevent that mar- 
ket from ever being overstocked with their 
commodity. By both they endeavoured to 
rai.sc its real value, in the .same manner as our 
manufacturers had, by the like institutions, 
raised the real value of many different sorts 
of njanufactured goods. They did not per- 
haps attend to the great and essential differ- 
ence which nature has established between 
corn and almost every other sort of goods. 
When, either by the monopoly of the home 
market, or by a bounty upon exportation, 
you enable our woollen or linen manufactur- 
ers to .sell their goods for somewhat a better 
price than they otherwi.se could get for them, 
you rai.se, not only the nominal, but the real 
price of tho.se goods. You rcn*ler them equiva- 
lent to a greater quantity of labour and sub- 
.sistence, you increa.se not only the nominal, 
but the real profit, the real wealth and reve- 
nue of tho.se manufacturers, aiid you enable 
them either to live better themselves, or to 
employ a greater quantity of labour in those 
particular manufactures. You really encourage 
tho^»e manufactures, and direct towards them 
a greater quantity of the industry of the 
country than what would ptobably go to 
them of its own accord. But when by the like 
institutions you raise the nominal or money- 
prh*e of corn, you do not raise its real value. 
You do not increase the real wealth, the real 
reve^iue cither of our farmers or country gen- 
tlemen. You do not encourage the growth of 
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corn, because you do not enable them to 
maintain and employ more labourers in rais- 
ing it The nature of tilings has stamped upon 
coin a real value which cannot be alteicd by 
merely altering its money price No bounty 
upon exportation, no monopoly ol the home 
market, can raise that value Ihe freest com 
petition cannot loi\er it Througli the world 
in general that value is ecpial to the quantity 
of labour \^hich it can maintain, and in c\ery 
particular place it is equal to the ((iiantity of 
labour which it can maintain in the way, 
whether liberal, moderate or scant\ in which 
labour is commonly maintained in that place 
Woollen or linen cloth are not the legulating 
commodities by which the real value of all 
other commodities must lie hnall> measured 
and determined corn is The real ^alue of 
every other commodity is finally measured 
and dcterimned by the proportion which its 
a\erdge money jirice bears to the a\erdgc 
mone> price ot corn The real value of com 
docs not vaiy with those variations in its 
a\crage money price, which sometimes occur 
from one centurv to another It is the real 
value of silver wh rti \ mes with them 

Bounties upon the exportation of an> home 
made conimoditv are liiblc first to that gen- 
eral objection which may be made to all the 
difleicnt expedients of the mcicantilc s\stem 
the objection of torcing some part of the in 
dustry of the countr> into a channel less 
advaiitigeous than that in which it would 
run of its own accord and secondl}, to the 
particular objection of forcing it, not only 
into a channel that is less advintageous but 
into one that is actually disadvantageous 
the tr.ide winch cannot be cirned on but bj 
means of a bounty being necessarily a losing 
trade 1 he bounlv upon the exportation of 
corn is liable to this further objection that it 
can m no icspect piomotc the raising of that 
])articular coinniodil> oi which it was meant 
to eiicouiage the production When oui conn 
tr\ gentlemen, therefore, demanded the cs 
tablishment of the bounty, though llic> acted 
in imitation of our merchants and manufac 
turers, they did not act with that complete 
compiehension ol then own intcust which 
commonly diiccts the conduct ol those two 
othei ordt-s of jieople They loaded the pub- 
lic revenue with a v erj considerable cxiicnse 
they imposed a very heavy tax upon the 
whole body of the people, but the> did not 
m any sensible degree, increise the real \aluc 
ot their own commodity, and by lowering 
somewhat the real \aluc of silver, they dis- 
couraged 111 some degree, the general industry 
of the countiy, and, in Mead of advancing re 
tarded more or less the improvement of their 
owm lands which ncccss.irily elcpends upon 
the general industry of the country. 


To encourage the production of any com 
mcwlity, a Imuiity upon production, one should 
imagine, would have a more direct operation 
than one upon exportation It would, besides, 
impose only one tax upon the i>eople, that 
which they must contribute in order to pay 
the bounty Instead of raising, it would tend 
to lower the price of the commcxlitv in the 
home market, and thereby, instead of im 
posing a second tax upon the people, it might, 
at least, in part, repay them for what they 
had contributed to the first Bounties upon 
production, however, have been very rarelj 
granted The prejudices established by the 
commercial system have taught us to believe 
that national wealth arises more immediately 
from exportation than from production It 
has been more favoured accordingly, as the 
more immediate means of bringing money 
into the country Bounties upon production, 
it has been said too have been found bv ex 
penence more liable to frauds than those upon 
exportation Ho\v far this is true, I know not 
That bounties upon exportation have been 
abused to many fraudulent ijurposes is verv 
well known But it is not the interest oi 
men halite and manufacturers, the great in 
ventors of all these expedients, that the home 
market should be overstocked with their 
g<K)ds an event winch a bounty upon produc 
lion miglit sometimes occasion \ bounty 
upon cxpoitdtion by enabling them to send 
abroad the surplus part and to keep up the 
puce of what remains in the home market 
effectually prevents this Of all the exj>edients 
of the mercantile svstem accordingly it is 
the one of which they are the fondest I have 
known the different undertakers of some par 
ticular works agree privately among them 
selves to give a bounty out of their own pock 
ets upon the exportation of a certain projioi 
turn of the goods which thev dealt m This 
expedient succeeded so well that it more than 
doubled the price of their goods in the honu 
market, notwithst inding a veiv considerable 
imrease in the produce The oix^ralion of the 
boiintv upon corn must hive been wonder 
fully dilfeient if it has lowered the money 
price of that commodity 

Something like a bounty upon production 
however, has l>cen granted upon some particu 
lar occasions Ihc tonnage liountics given to 
the white herring and whale fisheries mav 
perhaps, be considered as somewhat of this 
nature Thev tend directly it mav l^e sup 
posed, to render the g<x)ds cheaper in the 
home market than thev otherwise would be 
In other respects their effects it must be ac 
knowledged, are the same as those of bounties 
upon exportation By means of them a part of 
the capital of the country is employed in 
bringing goods to market, of which the price 
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does not repay the cost together with the 
ordinary profits of stock. 

But though the tonnage bounties of those 
fisheries do not contribute to the opulence of 
the nation, it may perhaps be thought that 
they contribute to its defence by augmenting 
the number of its sailors and shipping. This, 
it may be alleged, may sometimes be done by 
means of such bounties at a much smaller ex- 
pense than by keeping up a great standing 
navy, if I may use such an expression, in the 
same way as a standing army. 

Notwithstanding these favourable allega- 
tions, however, the following considerations 
dispose me to believe that, in granting at 
least one of these bounties, the legislature has 
been very grossly imposed upon. 

First, the herring buss bounty seems too 
large. 

From the commencement of the winter fish- 
ing, 1771, to the end of the winter fishing, 
1781, the tonnage bounty upon the herring 
buss fishery has been at thirty shillings the 
ton. During these eleven years the whole num- 
ber of barrels caught by the herring buss fi.sh- 
ery of Scotland amounted to 878,3-17. The 
herrings caught and cured at sea are called 
sea-sticks. In order to render them what are 
called merchantable herrings, it is neces.sary 
to repack them with an additional quantity of 
salt; and in this case, it is reckoned that three 
barrels of sea-sticks are usually repacked into 
two barrels of merchantable herrings. The 
number of barrels of merchantable herrings, 
therefore, caught during these eleven years 
will amount only, according to this account, 
to 252,231^-^. During these eleven years the 
tonnage bounties paid amoun^ted to £155,463 
11s. or to 8s. 2^/4d. upon every barrel of sea- 
sticks, and to 12s. 3%d. upon every barrel of 
merchantable herrings. 

The salt with which these herrings are 
cured is sometimes Scotch and sometimes for- 
eign .salt, both which are delivered free of 
all excise duty to the fi.sh-curers. The excise 
duty upon Scotch .salt is at present Is. 6d., 
that upon foreign salt 10s. the bushel. A bar- 
rel of herrings is .suppo.sed to require about 
one bu.shel and one-fourth of a bushel foreign 
salt. Two bu.shels are the suppo.sed average of 
Scotch salt. If the herrings are entered for 
exportation, no part of this duty is pdhl up; 
if entered for home consumption, whether 
the herrings were cured with foreign or with 
Scotch salt, only one shilling the barrel is 
paid up It was the old Scotch duty upon a 
bu.shel of salt, the quantity which, at a low 
estimation, had been supposed necessary for 
curing a barrel of herrings. In Scotland, for- 
eign salt is very little used for any other pur- 
pose but the curing of fish. But from the 5th 
April 1771 to the 5th April 1782, the quantity 
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of foreign salt imported amounted to 936,974 
bushels, at eighty-four pounds the bushel: the 
quantity of Scotch salt, delivered from the 
works to the fish-curers, to no more than 
168,226, at fifty-six pounds the bushel only. 
It would appear, therefore, that it is princi- 
pally foreign salt that is used in the fisheries. 
Upon every barrel of herrings exported there 
is, bc.sides, a bounty of 2s. 8d., and more than 
two-thirds of the buss caught herrings are ex- 
ported. Put all these things together and you 
will find that, during the.se eleven years, every 
barrel of buss caught herrings, cured with 
Scotch .salt when exported, has cost govern- 
ment 17s. ll‘^4d.; and when entered for home 
consumption I Is. 3%d.; and that every barrel 
cured with foreign salt, when exported, has 
cost government £1 7s. 5%d.; and when en- 
tered for home consumplion £1 3s. 9‘Hd. The 
price of a barrel of good merchantable her- 
rings runs from .seventeen and eighteen to 
four and five and twenty shillings, about a 
guinea at an average.^ 

Secondly, the bounty to the white-herring 
fi.shery is a tonnage bounty; and is propor- 
tioned to the bunlen of the .ship, not to her 
diligence or success in the fishery; and it has, 
I am afraid, been too eoininon for ^’essels to 
fit out for the .sole purpose of catching, not 
the fish, but the bounty. In the year 1750, 
when the bounty was at fifty shillings the ton, 
the whole bii.ss fishery of Scotland brought in 
only four barrels of sea-.'^tiek.s. In that year 
each barrel of sea-.sticks cost ^vernrnent in 
bounties alone £113 15.s.; each barrel of mer- 
chantable herrings £159 7.s. (Jd. 

Thirdly, the mode of fi.shing for which this 
tonnage bounty in the white-herring fishery 
has been given (by busses or <lecked vessels 
from twenty to eighty tons burtlien) , .seems 
not .so well adapted to tlie situation of Scot- 
land as to that of Holland, from the practice 
of which country it appears to have been bor- 
rowed. Holland lies at a great distance from 
the seas to which herrings are known princi- 
pally to resort, and can, therefore, carry on 
that fi.shery only in decked ve.s.sels, which can 
carry water and provi.sions sufficient for a 
voyage to a di.stant .sea. But the Hebrides or 
western Islands, the i.slands of Shetland, and 
the northern and northwestern coasts of 
Scotland, the countries in who.se neighbour- 
hood the herring fi.shery is principally carried 
on, are everywhere inter.sected by arms of the 
sea, which run up a considerable way into the 
land, and which, in the language of the coun- 
try, are called .sea-lochs. It is to these sea- 
lochs that the herrings principally re.sort 
during the .sca.son.s in which they visit tho.se 
seas; for the visits of this and, I am a.s.sured, 
the accounts at the end of the volume 
[appendix]. 
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of many other sorts of fish are not quite regu- 
lar and constant. A boat fishery, therefore, 
seems to be the mode of fishing best adapted 
to the peculiar situation of Scotland, the fish- 
ers carrying the herrings on shore, as fast as 
they are taken, to be either cured or con- 
sumed fresh. But the great encouragement 
which a bounty of thirty shillings the ton 
gives to the buss fishery is necessarily a dis- 
couragement to the boat fishery, which, hav- 
ing no such bounty, cannot bring its cured 
fish to market upon the same terms as the 
buss fishery. The boat fishery, accordingly, 
which before the establishment of the buss 
bounty was very considerable, and is said to 
have employed a number of seamen not in- 
ferior to what the buss fishery employs at 
present, is now gone almost entirely to decay. 
Of the former extent, however, of this now 
ruined and abandoned fishery, I must ac- 
knowledge that 1 cannot pretend to speak 
with much precision As no bounty was paid 
upon the outfit of the boat fishery, no account 
w'as taken of it by the officers of the customs 
or salt duties. 

Fourtldy, in many pa^ts of Scotland, during 
certain seasons of the year, lierrings make no 
inconsiderable part of the food of the common 
people A bounty, wdiicli tended to lower their 
price in the home market, might contribute 
a good <lcal to the relief of a great number of 
our fellow-subjects, wdiose circumstances are 
by no means aflluent. But the herring buss 
bounty contributes to no such good purpose 
It has ruined the boat fishery, which is, by 
far, the best adapted for the sujjfily of the 
home market, and the additional bounty of 
2s 8d the barrel upon exportation carries 
the greater part, more than two-thirds, of the 
produce of the buss fishery abroad Between 
thirty and forty jears ago, before the estab- 
lishment of the buss bounty, fifteen shillings 
the barrel, I ha\e been assuretl, was the com- 
mon price of wdiitc herrings Between ten and 
fifteen years ago, before the boat fishery w^as 
entirely ruined, the price is said to have run 
from seventeen to twenty shillings the barrel 
For these last five years, it has, at an average, 
been at twenty-five shillings the barrel This 
high price, however, may have been owing to 
tjie real scarcity of the herrings upon the 
coast of Scotland. I must obser\c, too, that 
the cask or barrel, which is usually sold with 
the herrings, and of which the price is in- 
cluded in all the foregoing prices, has, since 
the commencement of the American w’ar, 
risen to about double its former price, or 
from about three shillings to about six shil- 
lings. I must likewise observe that the ac- 
counts I have received of the prices of former 
times have been by no means quite uniform 
and consistent; and an old man of great ac- 
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curacy and experience has assured me that, 
more than fifty years ago, a guinea was the 
usual price of a barrel of good merchantable 
herrings, and this, I imagine, may still be* 
looked upon as the average price. All ac- 
counts. however, I think, agree that the price 
has not been low’cred in the home market in 
consequence of the buss bounty. 

When the undertakers of fisheries, after 
such liberal bounties have been bestowed 
upon them, continue to sell their commodity 
at the same, or even at a higher price than 
they were accustomed to do before, it might 
be expected that their profits should be very 
great, and it is not improbable that those of 
some individuals may have been so. In gen- 
eral, how'ev er, I have every reason to believe 
they have been quite otherwise. The usual 
effect of such bounties is to encourage rash 
undertakers to adventure in a business which 
they do not understand, and what they lose 
by their ow7i negligence and ignorance more 
than compensates all that they can gain by 
the utmost liberality of government In 1750, 
by the same act, which first gave the bounty 
of thirt> shillings the ton for the encourage- 
ment of the white-herring fishery (the 23rd 
George II, c. 24) , a joint-stock company was 
erected, wdth a capital of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, to which the subscriliers (over 
ami above all other encouragements, the ton- 
nage bounty just now mentioned, the exporta- 
tion bounty of two shillings and eightpence 
the barrel, the delivery of both British and 
foreign salt duty free) w^ere, during the space 
of fourteen years, for e\cry hundred pounds 
which they subscribed and paid in to the 
stock of the society, entitled to three pounds 
a year, to be paid by the recch er-general of 
the customs in equal half-yearly payments 
Besides this great company, the residence of 
w’hose governor and directors w’as to be in 
London, it was declared lawdul to erect differ- 
ent fishing-chambers in all the different out- 
ports of the kingdom, pro^ ided a sum not less 
than ten thousand pounds was subscribed into 
the capital of each, to be managed at its ow’ii 
risk, and for its own profit and loss. The same 
annuity, and the same encouragements of all 
kinds, were gi\ en to the trade of those inferior 
chambers as to that of the great company. 
The subscription of the great company was 
soon filled up, and several different fishing- 
chambers were erected in the different out- 
ports of the kingdom In spite of all these 
encouragements, almost all those different 
companies, both great and small, lost either 
the w’hole, or the greater part of their capi- 
tals; scarce a vestige now remains of any of 
them, and the white-herring fishery is now 
entirely, or almost entirely, carried on by 
private adventurers. 
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If any particular manufacture was neces- 
sary, indeed, for the defence of the society, it 
might not always be prudent to depend upon 
.our neighbours for the supply; and if such 
manufacture could not otherwise be supported 
at home, it might not be unreasonable that 
all the other branches of industry should be 
taxed in order to support it. The bounties 
upon the exportation of British-made sail- 
cloth and British-made gunpowder may, per- 
haps, both be vindicated upon this principle. 

But though it can very .seldom be reason- 
able to tax the industry of the great body of 
the people in order to support that of some 
particular class of manufacturers, yet in the 
wantonness of great pro.sperity, when the pub- 
lic enjoys a greater revenue than it knows well 
what to do \vith, to give such bounties to 
favourite manufactures may, ])erhaps, be as 
natural as to incur any other idle expense. In 
public as well as in private expenses, ^eat 
wealth may, perhaps, frequently l)e admitted 
as an apology for great folly. But there must 
surely l)e something more than ordinary ab- 
surdity in continuing such profusion in times 
of general difficulty and distress. 

\Vhat is called a bounty is sometimes no 
more than a drawback, and consc(iuently is 
not liable to the .same objections as what is 
properly a bounty. The bounty, for example, 
upon refined sugar exported may be consid- 
ered as a drawback of the duties upon the 
brown and mu.scovado sugars from which it 
is made. The bounty upon wrought .silk ex- 
ported, a drawback of the duties upon raw 
and thrown silk imported. The bounty upon 
gunpowder exported, a drawback of the duties 
upon brim.stone and .saltpetre imported. In 
the language of the customs those allowances 
only arc called drawbacks which are given 
upon goods exported in the same form in 
which they are imported. When that form has 
been so altered by manufacture of any kind 
as to come under a new denomination, they 
are called bounties. 

Premiums given by the public to artists 
and manufacturers who excel in their particu- 
lar occupations are not liable to the .same ob- 
jections as bounties. By encouraging extraor- 
<linary dexterity and ingenuity, they serve 
to keep up the emulation of the workmen ac- 
tually employed in tho.se respective occupa- 
tions, and are not considerable enough to 
turn towards any one of them a greater share 
of the eapital of the country than what would 
go to it of its own accord. Their tendency Ls 
not to overturn the natural balance of em- 
ployments, but to render the work which is 
done in each as perfect and complete as pos- 
sible. The expense of premiums, besides, is 
very trifling; that of bounties very great. The 
bounty upon corn alone has sometimes cost 
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the public in one year more than three hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

DIGRESSION CONCERNING THE CORN 
TRADE AND CORN LAWS 

I cannot conclude this chapter concerning 
bounties without observing that the praises 
which have been be.slowcd upon the law 
which establi.shes the bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn, and upon that .system of 
regulations which is connected with it, are 
altogether unmerited. A particular examina- 
tion of the nature of the com trade, and of 
the princi]>al British laws which relate to 
it, will sidficiently demonstrate the truth of 
thi.s assertion. The great importance of this 
subject must justify the length of the digres- 
sion 

The trade of the corn merchant is com- 
posed of four difTci*ent branches, which, 
though they may sometimes be all carried on 
by the same person, are in their own nature 
four separate and distinct trades. These are, 
first, the trade of the inland dealer: second- 
ly, that of the merchant importer for home 
consumption; thirdly, that of the merchant 
exporter of home produce for foreign con- 
sumption; and, fourthly, that of the merchant 
carrier, or of the importer of com in order 
to export it again. 

I. The interest of the inland dealer, and 
that of the great body of the people, how’ op- 
posite soe\er they may at first sight appear, 
are, even in years of the grcftlcst scarcity, 
exactly the .same. It is his interest to raise the 
price of his com as high as the real .scarcity of 
the season requires, and it can never be his 
interest to raise it higher. By raising the 
price he discourages tho consumption, and 
puts e\eryb(Kly more or less, but particularly 
the inferior ranks of people, upon thrift an<l 
goo<l management. If, by raising it too high, 
he discourages the consumption .so much that 
the supply of the sea.son is likely to go l)cyond 
the consumption of the sea.son, anil to last 
for .some time after the next crop begins to 
come in, he runs the hazard, not only of losing 
a considerable part of hi.s corn by natur«al 
causes, but of being obliged to sell what re- 
mains of it for much le.ss than what he might 
have had for it .several month.s before. If by 
not rai.sing the price high enou^ he di.scour- 
ages the consumption .so little that the .sup- 
ply of the .season i.s likely to fall .short of the 
consumption of the .sea.son, he not only loses 
a part of the profit which he might otherwise 
have made, but he exposes the people to 
.suffer before the end of the season, instead of 
the hardships of a dearth, the dreadful hor- 
rors of a famine. It is the interest of the peo- 
ple tl«at their daily, weekly, and montlily 
consumption should be proportioned as exact- 
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ly as possible to the supply of the season The 
interest of the inland com dealer is the same 
By supplying them, as nearly as he can judge, 
m this proportion, he is likely to sell all his 
corn lor the highest price, and with the great- 
est profit and his knowledge of the state of 
the (rop, and of his daily, weekly, and month- 
ly sales, enable him to judge, with more or 
less accuracy, how far they really are sup- 
plied in this manner Without intending the 
interest of the people, he is necessarily led, 
by a regard to his own interest, to treat 
them even in years of scarcity, pretty much 
111 the same manner as the prudent master of 
a ^essel is sometimes obliged to treat his 
crew When he foresees that provisions are 
likely to run short, he puts them upon sluirt 
allowance Though from excess of caution he 
should sometimes do this without an> real 
necessity jet all the incon\ eniences which his 
crew can thereby suffer are inconsideiahle in 
comparison of the danger, misery, and nun to 
which they might sometimes be exposed by a 
less provident conduct Though from excess 
of a\ance in the same manner the inland 
corn merchant luill sometimes raise the 
price of his corn somewhat higher than the 
scariitN of the season requiies, jet all the in- 
conveniences which the people can suffer from 
this condud, which effectually secures them 
from a famine in the end of the season are 
inconsiderable in comparison of what they 
might have been exposed to b> a more liberal 
wav of deiling in the beginning of it The 
corn merchant himself is likely to suffer the 
most bj this excess of avarice not only from 
the indignation which it generally excites 
against him but though he should escape the 
effects of this indignation, from the quantity 
of corn which it necessarily lea\es upon his 
hands in the end of the season, and which if 
the next season happens to prove favourable, 
he must always sell for a much lower price 
than he might otherwise base had 

Were it possible, indeed, for one great 
company of merchants to possess themselves 
of the whole crop of an extensive country, it 
might, perhaps, be their interest to deal with 
it as the Dutch are said to do with the spicer- 
les of the Moluccas, to destroy or throw away 
a considerable part of it in order to Keep up 
the price of the rest But it is scarce possible, 
even by the violence of law to establish such 
an extensive monopoly with regard to corn, 
and, wherever the law leaves the trade free, 
it IS of all commodities the least liable to be 
engrossed or monopolized by the force of a 
few large capitals, which buy up the greater 
part of it Not only its v aluc fai exceeds what 
the capitals of a few piivate men are capable 
of purchasing, but, supposing they were capa- 
ble of purchasing it, the manner in which it is 


produced renders this purchase altogether im 
practicable As in every civilised country it 
IS the ccimmodity of which the annual con- 
sumption IS the greatest, so a greater qiian 
tity of industry is annually cmplojed in 
producing corn than in producing any other 
commodity When it first comes from the 
ground, tex), it is necessarily divided among 
a greater numbci of owners than any other 
commodity and these owners can never be 
collected into one place like a number of in 
dejiendent manufacturers, but are necessarily 
scattered through all the different comers 
of the country These first owners either im 
mediately supplj the consumers in their own 
neighbourhood, or they siipplv other inland 
de«ilers who supplj those consumeis The in 
land dealers in corn, therefore including both 
the farmer tind the baker, are ncc essarilv more 
numerous than the dealers in anv other com 
moditv and their dispersed situation renders 
it altogether impossible for them to enter 
into any general combmation If in a vear of 
scarcitv therefore anv of them should find 
that he had a good deal more corn upon hsnd 
than at the current price he could hope to 
dispose of before the end of the season he 
would never think of keeping up this price to 
his own loss and to the sole l^enefit of his 
rivals and competitors, but would immediatelv 
lower it, in order to get nd of his corn before 
the new crop began to come in The same mo 
tivcs, the same interests, which would thus 
regulate the conduct of any one dealer would 
regulate that of every other and oblige them 
all in general to sell their corn at the price 
which according to the best of their judg 
ment, was most suitable to the scarcity or 
plenty of the season 

Whoever examines with attention the his 
torj of the dearths and famines which have 
afflicted any part of Europe during either 
the course of the present or that of the two 
preceding centuries, of several of which we 
have prettv exact accounts, will find I be 
liev e that a dearth nev er has arisen from anv 
combination among the inland dealers in com 
nor from an> other cause but a real scarcity, 
cxjcasioned sometimes perhaps, and in some 
particular places, by the waste of war but 
in bv far the greatest number of cases bv the 
fault of the seasons and that a famine has 
nevei aiisen from any other cause but the 
violence of government attempting bv im 
proper means, to remedy the inconveniences 
of a dearth 

In an extensive com country, between all 
the different parts of which there is a free 
commerce and communication, the scarcity 
occasioned by the most unfavourable seasons 
can never be so great as to produce a famine 
and the scantiest crop, if managed with fru- 
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gality and economy, will maintain through 
the year the same numljer of people that are 
commonly fed on a more affluent manner by 
one of moderate plenty. The seasons most un- 
favourable to the crop are those of exces- 
sive drought or excessive rain. But as com 
grows equally upon high and low lands, upon 
grounds that are dispo.sed to be too wet, and 
upon those that are disposed to be tt )0 dry, 
either the drought or the rain which is hurt- 
ful to one part of the country is favourable 
to another; and though both in the w^et and 
in the dry season the crop is a good deal less 
than in one more properly tempered, yet in 
both what is lost in one part of the country 
is in some measure compensated by A\liat is 
gained in the other. In rice countries, where 
the crop not only requires a very moist soil, 
but where in a certain period of its growing 
it must be laid under water, the effects of a 
drought are much more dismal. Even in such 
countries, howwer, the drought is. perhaps, 
scarce ever so universal as necessarily to oc- 
casion a famine, if the government Avould 
allow a free trade. The drought in Bengal, a 
few years ago, might probably have occa- 
sioned a very great dearth. Some improper 
regulations, some injudicious restraints im- 
posed by the servants of the East India 
Company upon the rice trade, contributed, 
perhaps, to turn that dearth into a famine. 

When the government, in order to remedy 
the inconveniences of a dearth, orders all the 
dealers to sell their com at what it supposes 
a reasonable price, it either hinders them from 
bringing it to market, which may sometimes 
produce a famine even in the beginning of the 
sea.son; or if they bring it thither, it enables 
the people, and thereby enccfiirages them to 
consume it so fast as must necessarily pro- 
duce a famine before the end of the season. 
The unlimited, unrestrained freedom of the 
corn trade, as it is the only effectual preventa- 
tive of the miseries of a famine, so it is the 
best palliative of the inconveniences of a 
dearth; for the inconveniences of a real scar- 
city cannot be remedied, they can only be 
palliated. No trade deserves more the full 
protection of the law, and no trade requires 
it so much, because no trade is so much ex- 
posed to popular odium. 

In years of scarcity the inferior ranks of 
people impute their distress to the avarice 
of the com merchant, who becomes the object 
of their hatred and indignation. Instead of 
making profit upon such occasions, therefore, 
he is often in danger of being utterly ruined, 
and of having his magazines plundered and 
destroyed by their violence. It is in years of 
scarcity, however, when prices are high, that 
the com merchant expects to make his prin- 
cipal profit. He is generally in contract with 
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some farmers to furnish him for a certain 
number of years with a certain quantity of 
corn at a c*crtain price. This contract price is 
settled according to what is supposed to be 
the moderate and reasonable, that is, the or- 
dinary or average price, which before the late 
years of scarcity was commonly about eight- 
and-twenty shillings for the quarter of wheat, 
and for that of other grain in proportion. In 
years of scarcity, therefore, the corn mer- 
chant buys a great part of his corn for the 
ordinary price, and sells it for a much higher. 
That this extraordinary profit, however, is no 
more than sufficient to put his trade upon a 
fair level with other trades, and to compen- 
sate the many losses which he sustains upon 
other occasions, both from the perishable na- 
ture of the commodity itself, and from the 
frc(iuent and unforeseen fluctuations of its 
pric*e, seems evident enough, from this single 
circumstance, that great fortunes are as sel- 
dom made in this as in any other trade. The 
popular odium, how'ever, w^hich attends it in 
years of scarcity, the only years in w’hich it 
can l)e very profitable, renders people of char- 
acter and fortune averse to enter into it. It 
is abandoned to an inferior set of dealers; 
and millers, bakers, mcalmen, and meal fac- 
tors, together with a number of WTetched 
hucksters, are almost the only middle people 
that, in the home market, come between the 
growler and the consumer. 

The ancient policy of Europe, instead of 
discountenancing this popular odium against 
a trade so beneficial to the public, seems, on 
the contrary, to have authorized and en- 
couraged it. 

By the 5th and Cth of Edward VI, c. 14, it 
was enacted that whoever should buy any 
corn or grain with intent to sell it again, 
should be reputed an unlawful engrosser, and 
should, for the first fault, suffer two months’ 
imprisonment, and forfeit the value of the 
corn; for the second, suffer six months’ im- 
prisonment, and forfeit double the value; and 
for the third, be set in the pillory, suffer im- 
prisonment during the king’s pleasure, and 
forfeit all his goods and chattels. The ancient 
policy of most other parts of Europe was no 
better than that of England. 

Our ancestors seem to have imagined that 
the people would buy their corn chea|>er of 
the farmer than of the corn merchant, who, 
they were afraid, would require, over and 
above the price which he paid to the farmer, 
an exorbitant profit to him.sclf. They endeav- 
oured, therefore, to annihilate his trade al- 
together. They even endeavoured to hinder as 
much as possible any middle man of any kind 
froRi coming in between the grower and the 
cons umer: and this was the meaning of the 
many restraints which they imposed upon the 
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trade of those whom they called kidders or 
carriers of com. a trade which nobody was al- 
lowed to exercise without a licence ascertain- 
ing his qualifications as a man of probity and 
fair dealing. The authority of three justices of 
the peace was, by the .statute of Kdward VI, 
necessary in order to grant this licence. But 
even this restraint was afterwards thought 
insufficient, and by a statute of Elizalieth the 
privilege of granting it was confined to the 
quarter-se.ssions. 

The ancient policy of Europe endeavoured 
in this manner to regulate agriculture, the 
great trade of the country, by maxims quite 
different from those wliich it established with 
regard to manufactures, the great trade of the 
towns. By leaving the farmer no other cus- 
torniTs but either the consumers or their im- 
mediate factors, the kid<lcrs and carriers of 
corn, it endeavoured to force him to exercise 
the trade, not only of a fanner, but of a com 
merchant or corn retailer. On the contrary, it 
in many cases prohibitc<l the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper, or 
from selling his o^\n goods by retail. It meant 
by the one law to promote the general inter- 
est of the country, or to render corn cheap, 
without, perhaps, its being well understood 
how this was to ho done. By the other it 
meant to promote that of a particular order 
of men, the shopkeepers, who would be so 
much undersold l)y the maiiuftaclurer, it was 
supposed, that their trade would be ruined if 
he was allowed to retail at all. 

The manufacturer, however, tho\igh he had 
been allowed to keep a shop, and to sell his 
owm goods by retail, could not ha\e undersold 
the common shopkeeper. ^Vhate^c^ part of 
his capital he might have placed in his shop, 
he must haNe withdrawn it from his manufae- 
ture. In order to carry on hi.s business on a 
level with that of other people, as he must 
have had the profit of a nnamifacturer on the 
one part, so he must have had that of a shop- 
keeper upon the other. Let us suppose, for 
example, that in the particular towm where 
he lived, ten per cent was the onlinary profit 
both of manufacturing and shopkeejiing stock; 
he must in this ease have charged upon every 
piece of his own goods which he sold in his 
shop, a profit of tw’enty y)er cent. When he 
.carried them from his workhouse to his shop, 
he must have valued them at the price for 
which he could have sold them to a dealer or 
shopkeeper, w^ho would have bought them by 
wholesale. If he valued them low'cr, he lost 
a part of the profit of his manufacturing capi- 
tal. When again he sold them from his shop, 
unless he got the same price at which a 
shopkeeper would have sold them, he lo.st a 
part of the profit of his shopkeci)ing capital. 
Though he might appear, therefore, to make 


a double profit upon the same piece of goods, 
yet as these goods made succe.ssively a part of 
two distinct capitals, he made but a single 
profit upon the whole capital employed about 
them; and if he made less than his profit, he 
wfis a loser, or did not employ his w'hole capi- 
tal with the same advantage as the greater 
part of his neighbours. 

What the manufacturer was prohibited to 
do. the farmer was in some measure enjoined 
to do; to divide his capital between two differ- 
ent employments; to keep one part of it in 
hi.s granaries and stack yard, for .supplying 
the occasional demands of the market: and 
to employ the other in the cultivation of his 
land. But as he could not afford to employ the 
latter for le.ss than the ordinary profits of 
fanning .stock, so he could as little afford to 
employ the former for le.ss than the ordinary 
profit. s of mercantile .stock. Whether the stock 
which really carried on the business of the 
corn merchant belonged to the person w'ho 
was called a farmer, or to the per.son w’ho was 
called a com merchant, an equal profit was 
in both eases requisite in order to indemnify 
its owner for employing it in this manner: in 
order to put his business upon a level with 
other tracies, and in order to hinder him from 
having an interest to change it as .soon as 
po.ssible for .some other. The farmer, therefore, 
\iho was thus forced to exercise the trade of 
a corn merchant, eoidd not afford to .sell hi'» 
corn cheaper than any other corn merchant 
would have been obliged to do in the case of 
a free competition. 

The dealer who can employ his whole stock 
in one single branch of busniess has an advan- 
tage of the .same kind with the workman >\ ho 
can employ his whole labour in one .single 
o|>eration. .Vs the latter acquires a dexterity 
which enables him, with the same two han<ls, 
to perform a much greater quantity of work: 
so the former acquires so easy and ready a 
method of tran.sacting hi.s business, of buying 
and di.spo.sing of hi.s goods, that wdth the same 
capital he can transact a much greater quan- 
tity of business. As the one can commonly 
afford his work a good deal cheaper, .so the 
other can commonly afford his goods some- 
what cheaijer than if hi.s stock and attention 
were both employed about a greater variety 
of objects. The greater part of manufacturers 
could not afford to retail their own goods .so 
cheap as a vigilant and active .shopkeeper, 
whose .sole busine.ss it was to buy them at 
wholesale and to retail them again. The 
greater part of farmers could still le.ss afford 
to retail their own corn, to supply the inhabi- 
tants of a town, at perhaps four or five miles 
distance from the greater part of them, so 
cheap as a vigilant and active corn merchant, 
whose sole business it was to purchase coni by 
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wholesale, to collect it into a great magazine, 
and to retail it again. 

The law which prohibited the manufacturer 
from exercising the trade of a shopkeeper en- 
deavoured to force this division in the em- 
ployment of stock to go on faster than it 
might otherwise have done. The law which 
obliged the farmer to exercise the trade of a 
corn merchant endeavoured to hinder it from 
going on so fastt Both laws were evident vio- 
lations of natural liberty, and therefore un- 
just; and they were both, too, as impolitic as 
they were unjust. It is the interest of every 
society that things of this kind should never 
either be forced or obstructed. The man who 
employs either his labour or his stock in a 
greater variety of ways than his situation ren- 
ders necessary can never hurt his neighbour 
by underselling him. He may hurt himself, 
and he generally does so. Jack of all trades 
will never be rich, says the proverb. But the 
law ought always to trust i^eople with the care 
of their own interest, as in their local situa- 
tions they must generally be able to judge 
better of it than the legislator can do. The 
law, however, which obliged the farmer to ex- 
ercise the trade of a corn merchant was by 
far the most pernicious of the two. 

It obstructed not only that divi.sion in the 
employment of stock which is so advanta- 
geous to every society, but it obstructed like- 
wise the improvement and cultivation of the 
land. By obliging the farmer to carry on two 
trades instead of one, it forced him to divide 
his capital into two parts, of which one only 
could be employed in cultivation. But if he 
had been at liberty to sell his whole crop to 
a corn merchant as fast as he could thresh 
it out, his whole capital might have returned 
immediately to the land, and have been em- 
ployed in buying more cattle, and hiring more 
servants, in order to improve and cultivate 
it better. But by being obliged to sell his 
corn by retail, he was obliged to keep a great 
part of his capital in his granaries and stack 
yard through the year, and could not, there- 
fore, cultivate .so well as with the same capi- 
tal he might otherwi.se have done. This law, 
therefore, necessarily obstructed the improve- 
ment of the land, and, instead of tending to 
render corn cheaper, must have tended to ren- 
der it scarcer, and therefore dearer, than it 
would otherwise have been. 

After the business of the farmer, that of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, 
if properly protected and encouraged, would 
contribute the most to the rai.sing of corn. It 
would support the trade of the farmer, in the 
same manner as the trade of the wholesale 
dealer supports that of the manufacturer. 

The wholesale dealer, by affording a ready 
market to the manufacturer, by taking his 
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goods off his hand as fast as he can m^e 
them, and by sometimes even advancing 
their price to him before he has made them, 
enables him to keep his whole capital, and 
sometimes even more than his whole capital, 
constantly employed in manu factoring, and 
consequently to manufacture a much greater 
quantity of goods than if he was obliged to 
dispose of them himself to the immediate 
consumers, or even to the retailers. As the 
capital of the wholesale merchant, too, is 
generally sufficient to replace that of many 
manufacturers, this intercourse between him 
and them interests the owner of a large capital 
to support the owners of a great number of 
small ones, and to assist them in those losses 
and misfortunes which might otherwise prove 
ruinous to them. 

An intercourse of the same kind universally 
established between the farmers and the corn 
merchants would be attended with effects 
equally beneficial to the farmers. They would 
be enabled to keep their whole capitals, and 
even more than their whole capitals, constant- 
ly employed in cultivation. In case of any of 
those accidents, to which no trade is more 
liable than theirs, they would find in their or- 
dinary customer, the wealthy corn merchant, 
a person who had both an interest to support 
them, and the ability to do it, and they would 
not, as at pre.sent, be entirely dependent upon 
the forbearance of their landlord, nr the mercy 
of his steward. Were it po.ssible, as i>erhaj)s 
it is not, to establish this intercourse uni\cr- 
sally, and all at once, w'ere it possible to turn 
all at once the whole farming stock of the 
kingdom to its proi)cr business, the cultivation 
of land, withdraw ing it from every other em- 
ployment into which any part of it may be 
at present diverted, and w'ere it possible, in 
order to support and assist upon occasion the 
operations of this great stock, to provide all 
at once another stock almost equally great, 
it is not perhaps very easy to imagine how 
great, how extensive, and how sudden would 
be the improvement which this change of cir- 
cumstances would alone produce upon the 
whole face of the country. 

The statute of Edward VI, therefore, by 
prohibiting as much as possible any middle 
man from coming between the ®ower and the 
consumer, endeavoured to annihilate a trade, 
of which the free exercise is not only the \yest 
palliative of the inconveniences of a dearth 
but the best preventative of that calamity: 
after the trade of the farmer, no trade contrib- 
uting so much to the growing of com as that 
of the corn merchant. 

The rigour of this law was afterwards sof- 
tened by .several .sub.sequent statutes, which 
successively permitted the engrossing of corn 
when the price of w^heat should not exceed 
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twenty, twenty-four, thirty-two, and forty 
shillings the quarter At last, by the 15th of 
Charles II, c 7, the engrossing or buying of 
corn in order to sell it again, as long as the 
price of wheal did not exceed forty-eight 
shillings the quarter, and that of other gram 
in proportion, was declared lawful to all per 
sons not being forestallers, that is, not selling 
again in the same market within three months 
All the freedom which the tra<le of the inland 
corn dealer has e\ er >et en|oyed was bestowed 
upon it b> this statute The statute of the 
12th of the present king * which repeals almost 
all the other ancient laws against engrossers 
and forestallers, does not repeal the restne 
tions of this particular stitute, which there- 
fore still continue in force 
This statute, howe\er, authorizes in some 
measure two verj absurd populai prejudices 
First it supposes that when the jiriee of 
w heat has risen so high as forl> eight shillings 
the quarter, and that of other grains in pro 
portion, com is likely to be so engrossed as to 
hurt the people But from what has been al 
ready said it seems evident enough that corn 
can at no price be so engrossed by the ml ind 
dealers as to 1 uit iIk jieople ami forty eight 
shillings the quarter, besides, though it ma\ 
be considered as a very high price >el in 
>cars of scarcity it is a price which frequently 
tikes place immediately after harvest, when 
scarce any pait of the new crop can be sohl 
off, and when it is impossible even for igno 
ranee to suppose that any part of it can l>e so 
engiossed as to hurt the people 

Secondly it supposes that there is a certain 
price at which corn is likely to be forestalled 
that IS bought up m order to be sohl again 
sexm after in the same market, so as to liurt 
the people But if a merchant ever buys up 
corn, cither going to a particular market oi 
m a particular market, m order to sell it again 
scKin after m the same market, it must be be 
cause he judges that the market cannot be so 
liberally supplied through the whole season 
as upon that particular occasion, and that the 
price theiefoie, must soon rise If he judges 
wrong m this, and if the price does not rise 
he not only loses the whole profit ot the stock 
which he employs m this manner, but a part 
of the stock itself, by the expense and loss 
which necessarily attend the storing ami keep 
mg of coin He hurts himself therefore, much 
more essentially than he tan hurt even the 
particular people whom he may hinder from 
supplying themselves upon that particular 
market (lay, because they may afterwards 
supply themselves just as cheap upon any 
other market day If he judges right, instead 
of hurting the great body of the jieople, he 
renders them a most important service By 
^George III — ^Ed. 


making them feel the inconveniencies of a 
dearth somewhat earlier than they otherwuse 
might do, he prevents their feeling them after 
w ards so severely as they certainly would do, 
if the cheapness of price encouraged them to 
consume faster than suited the real scarcity 
of the season When the scarcity is real, the 
best thing that can be done for tlie people is 
to divide the inconveniencies of it as equally 
as possible through all the different months, 
ancl weeks and days of the year The interest 
of the corn merchant makes him studv to do 
this as exactly as he ( an and as no other jjer 
son can have eithci the same interest, or the 
same knowledge or the same abilities to do 
it so exactly as he, this most impoitant oper 
ation oi commerce ought to be trusted en 
tircly to him or in other words, the corn 
trade so far at least as concerns the supph 
of the home market, ought to be left perfectly 
free 

Ihe popular fear of engrossing and fore 
st illing mav ^ compared to the popular ter 
rors and suspicions of witchcraft The unfor 
tiinale wretches accused of this latter crime 
were not more innocent of the misfortunes 
imputed to tliem than those who have been 
accused of the former The law which put an 
end to all prosecutions against witchciaft 
which put it out of any man’s power to gratifv 
his own malice bv accusing his neighbour oi 
tint imaginary crime seems effectuallv to 
have put an end to those fears and si spicion** 
bv taking away the great cause which cncour 
aged ancl supported them Ihe law which 
should restore entire freedom to the inland 
trade of corn would probably prove as effee 
tual to put an end to the jiopulai tears of 
engrossing and forestalling 

The IHh oi Charles II c 7, however with 
all its imperfections has perhaps contributed 
more both to the plentiful supply of the home 
market, and to the increase of tillage, th^in 
any other law in the statute book It is from 
this law that the inland corn trade has de 
lived all the liberty and protection which it 
has ever yet enjoyed and both the supply ot 
the home market and the interest of tillage 
are much more effectuallv promoted by the 
inland than either by the importation oi ex 
porta t ion trade 

The proportion of the av erage qu intitv of 
all sorts of gram imported into Gre it Britain 
to that of all sorts of gram consumed it has 
been computed by the author oi the tracts 
upon the com tiade, does not exceed that of 
one to five hundred and seventy Foi sup 
plying the home market therefore the im 
portance of the inland trade must be to that 
of the importation trade as five hundred and 
sev enty to one 

The average quantity of all sorts of grain 
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exported from Great Bntain does not, accord- 
ing to the same author, exceed the one-and- 
thirtieth part of the annual produce For the 
encouragement of tillage, therefore, by pro- 
viding a market for the home produce, the 
importance of the inland trade must be to 
that of the exportation trade as thirty to one 

I have no great faith in political arithme- 
tic, and 1 mean not to warrant the exactness 
of either of these computations I mention 
them only in order to show of how much less 
consequence, in the opinion of the most judi- 
cious and experienced persons, the foreign 
trade of corn is than llie home trade The 
great cheapness of corn in the >ears im- 
mediately preceding the establishment of the 
bounty may perhaps, with reason be ascribed 
in some measure to the operation of this stat- 
ute of Charles II, which had been enacted 
about five and twenty years before and which 
had therefore full time to produce its effect 

A very few words will sufficiently explain 
all that I have to say concerning the other 
three branches of the com trade 

II The trade of the merchant importer 
of foreign com for home consumption evident- 
ly contributes to the immediate supply of the 
home market, and must so far be immediately 
beneficial to the great body of the people It 
tends, indeed, to lower somewhat the average 
money price of corn, but not to diminish its 
real value, or the quantity of labour which it 
is capable of maintaining If importation was 
at all times free, our farmers and country 
gentlemen would, probably, one >ear with an- 
other, get less money for their com than they 
do at present, when importation is at most 
times in effect prohibited, but the money 
which they got would be of more value, 
would buy more goods of all other kinds, and 
would employ more labour Their real wealth, 
their real revenue, therefore, would be the 
same as at present, though it might be ex- 
pressed by a smaller quantity of silver and 
they would neither be disabled nor discour- 
aged from cultivating corn as much as they do 
at present On the contrary, as the rise m the 
real value of silver, in consequence of lowering 
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the money price of com, lowers somewhat the 
money price of all other commodities, it gives 
the industry of the country, where it takes 
place, some advantage in all foreign markets, 
and thereby tends to encourage and increase 
that industry But the extent ol the home 
market for corn must be in proportion to the 
general industry of the country where it 
grow s, or to the number of those w ho produce 
something else, and thcrefoie have something 
else, or what comes to the same thing, the 
price of something else, to gi\c in exchange 
for corn But in every country the home 
market, as it is the nearest and most con- 
venient, so is it likewise the greatest and 
most important market for corn lhat rise in 
the real value of silver, therefore which is 
the effect of lowering the average money price 
of corn, tends to enlarge the greatest and 
most important market for corn, and thereby 
to encourage, instead of discouraging, its 
grow th 

Bv the 22nd of Charles TI c 13, the impor- 
tation of wheat, whenexer the price m the 
home market did not exceed fifty three shil- 
lings and four;>ence the quarter was subjected 
to a duty of sixteen shillings the quai ter, and 
to a duty of eight shillings whenexcr the price 
did not excecil four pounds The former of 
these two prices has lor more than a century 
past taken place only in tunes of very great 
scarcity ancl the latter has so far as I know, 
not taken place at all \et till wheat had 
risen above this latter price it was by this 
statute subjected to a very higff duty, and, till 
it had risen above the former to a duty which 
amounted to a prohibition The importation 
of other sorts of grain was restrained at latcs, 
and by duties, in proportion to the value of 
the gram, almost equally high' Subsequent 
laws still further increased those duties 

The distress which, in years of scare ity the 
strict execution of those laws might have 
brought upon the people, would probably have 
been very great But, upon such occasions, its 
execution was generally suspended by tempo- 
rary statutes, which permitted, for a limited 
time, the importation of foreign com Ihe 


’ Before the 13th of the present king the following were the duties payable upon the importation of 
the different sorts of grain — 


Gram Duties Duties Duties 


Beans to 28s per qr 

19s 

lOd 

after till 40s 

16s 

8d 

then 

12d 

Barley to 28s 

19s 

10(1 

32s 

10s 



12d 

Malt is prohibited by the annual Malt tax Bill 





Oats to 16s 

5s 

lOd 

after 





Pease to 40s 

16s 

lOd 

after 




9%d 

Rye to 36s 

19s 

10(i 

till 40^ 

16s 

8d 

then 

12d 

Wheat to 44s 

21s 

Od 

till 5Ss 4d 

178 


then 

88 


till 4 1 and after that about Is 4d 
Buckwheat to S2s per qr to pay 10s 


These different duties were imposed partly by the 22nd of Charles 11 in place of the Old Subsidy, 
partly by the New Subsidy by the One-third and Two hirdb Subsidy, and by the Subsidy, 1747 
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necessity of these temporary statutes suffi- 
ciently demonstrates the impropriety of this 
general one 

These restraints upon importation, though 
piior to the establishment of the bounty, were 
dictated by the same spirit, by the same pun 
ciples, which afterwards enacted that regula 
tion How hurtful soever in themselves, these 
or some other restraints upon importation be- 
came necessary in consequence ot that regula- 
tion If, when wheat was either below forty- 
eight shillings the quarter, or not much above 
it, foreign com could have been imported 
cither duty free, or upon paying only a small 
duty, it might have been exported again, with 
the beneht of the bounty, to the great loss of 
the public revenue, and to the entire perver- 
sion of the institution, of which the object 
was to extend the market for the home 
growth, not tliat for the growth of foreign 
countries 

III The trade of the merchant exporter of 
corn for foreign consumption certainlv does 
not contribute directly to the plentiful sup 
pl> of the home market It docs so, however, 
indirectly hrom whatever source this supply 
inav be usually drawn, whether from home 
growth or from foreign importation, unless 
more coin is either usually grown or usually 
imported into the country, than what is usu- 
ally consumed in it, the siipjily of the home 
inarkt t can nev er be \ er> plentiful But unless 
the surplus can in all ordinarv cases be ex- 
liorted the growers will l>e careful never to 
grow more, and the importers nev er to import 
more than what the bare consumption of the 
home market requires lhat market will very 
seldom be overstcxked but it will generally 
be understcKkcd, the people whose business 
it IS to supply it being generally afiaid lest 
their goods should be left upon their luinds 
The prohibition of exportation limits the im- 
provement and cultivation of the country to 
what the supply of its own inhabitants re 
quires The freedom of exportation enables it 
to c xtend cultiv ation for the supply of foreign 
nations 

By the 12th of Charles II c 4, the expor- 
tation of corn was jiermitted whenever the 
prue of wheat did not exceed forty shillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in propor 
tion By the 1 5th of the same prince, this 
liberty was extended till the price of wheat 
exceeded forty eight shillings the quarter and 
b> the 22nd, to all higher prices A poundage, 
indeed, was to be paid to the king upon such 
exportation But all gram was rated so low 
in the book of rates that this poundage 
amounted only upon wheat to a shilling, upon 
oats to fourpence, and upon all other gram to 
sixpence the quarter By the 1st of William 
and Mary, the act w'hich established the 


bounty, this small duty was virtually taken 
off w henever the price of w heat did not exceed 
forty-eight shillings the quarter, and by the 
11th and 12th of William III, c 20, it was 
expressly tiken off at all higher prices 

1 he trade of the merchant exporter was, in 
this manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, 
but rendered much more free than that of the 
inland dealer By the last of these statutes, 
corn could be engrossed at any price for ex- 
portation, but it could not be engrossed for 
inland sale except when the price clid not ex- 
ceed forty eight shillings the quarter The in- 
terest of the inland dealer, however, it has al- 
ready been shown can never be opposite to 
that ol the great body of the people That of 
the merchant expoiter maj, and in fact some- 
times is If, while his own country labours 
under a dearth a neighbouring country should 
be affile ted with a famine, it might be his in- 
terest to carr} corn to the latter country in 
such quantities as might very much aggravate 
the calamities of the dearth The plentiful 
supply of the home market was not the direct 
object of those statutes but under the pre- 
tence of encouraging agriculture, to raise the 
mone> price of corn as high as possible and 
therebv to CKcasion as much as possible, a 
constant dearth m the home market By the 
discouragement of importation, the supply of 
that market even in times of great scarcity, 
was confined to the home growth and b> the 
encouragement of exportation when the price 
was so high as fort} eight shillings the quar- 
ter that market w as not ev en in times of con- 
siderable scared V allowed to enjoy the whole 
of that growth I he temporary laws prohib- 
iting for a limited time the exportation of 
corn and taking off for a limited time the 
duties upon its importation, expedients to 
which Great Britain has been obliged so fre- 
cpientl> to have recourse, sufficiently demon- 
strate the iniproprietv of her general svstem 
Had that sj stern been good she would not 
so frecpiently have been leduced to the neces- 
sitv of departing from it 

Were all nations to follow the lil)eral sys- 
tem of free exportation and free importation, 
the different states into which a great conti- 
nent was divided would so far resemble the 
diflerent piovmces of a great empire Ab 
among the different prov inccs of a great em- 
pire the freedom of the inkind trade appears, 
both from reason and experience not onl> the 
best palliative of a dearth, but the most effec- 
tual pre\entative of a famine so would the 
freedom of the exportation and importation 
trade be among the different states into which 
a great continent v\as divided The larger 
the continent, the easier the communication 
through all the different parts of it, both by 
land and by water, the less would any one 
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particular part of it ever be es^sed to either 
of these cdamities, the scarcity of any one 
country being more likely to be relieved by 
the plenty of some other. But very few coun- 
tries have entirely adopted this liberal sys- 
tem. The freedom of the com trade is almost 
everywhere more or less restrained, and, in 
many countries, is confined by such absurd 
regulations as frequently aggravate the un- 
avoidable misfortune of a dearth into the 
dreadful calamity of a famine. The demand of 
such countries for com may frec|uently be- 
come so great and so urgent that a small state 
in their neighbourhood, which hap|)ened at 
the same time to be labouring under some 
degree of dearth, could not venture to supply 
them without exposing itself to the like 
dreadful calamity. The very bad policy of 
one country may thus render it in some mea.s- 
ure dangerous and imprudent to establish 
what would otherwise be the best policy in 
another. The unlimited freedom of exporta- 
tion, however, would be much less dangerous 
in great states, in which the growth being 
much greater, the supply could seldom be 
much affected by any quantity of corn that 
was likely to be exported. In a Swiss canton, 
or in some of the little states of Italy, it may 
perhaps sometimes be neccs.sary to restrain 
the exportation of corn. In such great coun- 
tries as France or Englan<l it scarce ever can. 
To hinder, besides, the farmer from sending 
his goods at all times to the best market is 
evidently to sacrifice the ordinary laws of- 
justice to an idea of public utility, to a sort 
of reasons of state; an act of legislative 
authority which ought to be exercised only, 
which can l)c pardoned only in cases of the 
mo.st urgent nece.ssity. The pcice at w’hich the 
exportation of corn is prohibited, if it is ever 
to be prohibited, ought always to be a very 
high price. 

The laws concerning com may everyw'here 
be compared to the laws concerning religion. 
The people feel themselves so much interested 
in what relates either of their subsistence in 
this life, or to their happiness in a life to come, 
that government must yield to their prej- 
udices, and, in order to pre.serve the public 
tranquillity, establish that system which they 
approve of. It is upon this account, perhaps, 
that we so seldom find a reasonable system 
established with regard to either of those two 
capital objects. 

IV. The trade of the merchant carrier, or 
of the importer of foreign com in order to ex- 
port it again, contributes to the plentiful 
supply of the home market. It is not indeed 
the direct purpose of his trade to sell his com 
there. But he will generally be willing to do 
so, and even for a good deal less money than 
he might expect in a foreign market; I^cause 
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he saves in this manner the expense of loading 
and unloading, of freight and insurance. The 
inhabitants of the country which, by means of 
the carrying trade, becomes the magazine and 
storehouse for the supply of other countries 
can very ^eldom be in want themselves. 
Though the carrying trade might thus con- 
tribute to reduce the average money price of 
corn in the home market, it w'ould not there- 
by lower its real value. It would only raise 
somewhat the real value of silver. 

The carrying trade was in effect prohibited 
in Great Britain, upon all ordinary occasions, 
by the high duties upon the importation of 
foreign corn, of the greater part of which 
there was no drawback; and upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, when a scarcity made it nec- 
essary to suspend those duties by temporary 
statutes, exportation was always prohibited. 
By this system of laws, therefore, the carrying 
trade was in effect prohibited upon all oc- 
casions. 

That system of laws, therefore, which is 
connected with the establishment of the 
bounty, seems to de.servc no part of the 
praise w^hich has been bcstow'cd upon it. The 
improvement and prosperity of Great Britain, 
which has been so often ascribed to those 
laws, may very easily be accounted for by 
other causes. That security which the laws in 
Great Britain give to every man that he shall 
enjoy the fruiU of his own labour is alone 
sufficient to make any country flourish, not- 
wdthslanding these and twenty other absurd 
regulations of commerce; and tWs security was 
perfected by the revolution much about the 
.same time that the bounty was established. 
The natural effort of every individual to bet- 
ter his own condition, when suffered to exert 
itself with freedom and security, is so pow'crful 
a principle that it is alone, and without any 
assistance, not only capable of carrying on 
the society to wealth and prosperity, but of 
surmounting a hundred impertinent obstruc- 
tions wdth which the folly of human laws too 
often incumbers its oi)erations; though the 
effect of these obstructions is always more or 
less either to encroach upon its freedom, or to 
diminish its security. In Great Britain indus- 
try is perfectly secure; and thpugh it is far 
from being i)erfectly free, it is free or freer 
than in any other part of Europe. 

Though the ijeriod of the greatest prosper- 
ity and improvement of Great Britain has 
been posterior to that .system of laws which is 
connected with the bounty, wc must not upon 
that account impute it to those laws. It has 
been posterior likewi.se to the national debt. 
But the national debt has most assuredly not 
been the cau.se of it. 

Though the system of laws which is con- 
nected with the bounty has exactly the same 
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tendency with the police of Spain and Portu- 
gal, to lower somewhat the value of the pre- 
cious metals in the country where it takes 
place, yet Great Britain is certainly one of 
the richest countries m Europe, while Spain 
and Portugal are perhaps among the most 
beggarly This difference of situation, how ever, 
may easily be accounted for from two different 
causes First, the tax of Spam, the prohibition 
111 Portugal of exporting gold and silver, and 
the vigilant police which watches over the ex 
edition of those laws, must, in two very poor 
countries, which between them import annu- 
ally upwards of six millions sterling, operate 
not only more directly but much more forci 
bly in reducing the \alue of those metals there 
than tlie corn laws can do in Great Britain 
And, secondly, this bad policy is not in those 
coiinlries counterbalanced by the general 
liberty and security of the people Imlustry is 
the re neither free nor secure, and the ci\ il and 
ecclesiastical go\ernments of both Spam and 
Portugal are such as would alone be sufficient 
to perpetuate their present state of poverty, 
e\en though their regulations of commerce 
weie as wise as th" greatei part of them are 
absurd and foolish 

The 1 ?th of the present king c 4S, seems to 
ha\e established a new sjsteni with regard to 
the (orn laws iii manv respects better than 
the ant Kilt one but m one oi two respects 
perhaps not quite so good 

By this statute the high duties upon impor- 
tations for home consumption are taken off so 
soon as the price of middling wheat rises to 
forty eight shillings the quarter that of mid 
dliiig i>e pease or l>eans to thirty two shil 
hugs that of barley to twenty four shillings, 
anti that of oats to sixteen shillings and in- 
stead of them a small duly is iniposcil of only 
sixpence upon the quaitcr of wheat and upon 
that of other gram m proportion With regird 
to all these cliffercnt sorts of gram but par- 
ticularly with regal d to wheat the home mar- 
ket IS thus opened to foreign supplies at 
prices tonsidciably lower than before 

By the same statute the old bounty of five 
shillings upon the exportation of wheat ceases 
so soon as the price rises to fort> four shil- 
lings the (luartcr, mstt ad of forty eight, the 
price at which it ceased tiefore that of two 
shillings and sixpence upon the exportation of 
barley ceases so soon as the price rises to 
twenty two shillings, instead of twenty four, 
the price at which it ceased before that of 
two shillings and sixpence upon the exporta 
t. >n of oatmeal ceases so soon as the price rises 
to fourteen shillings, instead of fifteen, the 
price at which it ceased before The bounty 
upon rye is reduced from three shillings and 
sixpence to three shillings, and it ceases so 
soon as the price rises to twenty-eight shil- 
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lings instead of thirty-two, the price at which 
it ceased before If bounties are as improper 
as I have endeavoured to prove them to be, 
the sooner they cease, and the lower they 
are, so much the better 

Ihe same statute permits, at the lowest 
prices, the importation of com m order to be 
exported again duty free, provided it is in 
the meantime lodged in a warehouse under 
the joint locks of the king and the importer 
This liberty, indeed, extends to no more than 
twenty five of the different ports of Great 
Britain They are, however, the principal ones, 
and there ma> not, i^erhaps, be warehouses 
projjer for this purpose m the greater part 
of the others 

So far this law seems evidently an improve- 
ment upon the ancient system 

But by the «?ame law a bounty of two shil- 
lings the quarter is given for the exportation 
of oats whenever the price does not exceed 
fourteen shillings No bounty hail ever been 
given before fdr the exportation of this gram, 
no more than for that of pease or beans 

By the same law, too, the exportation of 
wheat IS prohibited so soon as the price rises 
to forty four shillings the quarter that of r>e 
so soon as it rises to twenty eight shillings 
that of barlev so soon as it rises to lwent> two 
shillings and that of oats so soon as they rise 
to fourteen shillings Those sever d priies 
seem all of them a good deal too low. and 
there seems to be an impropriety besides m 
prohibiting exportation altogether at those 
precise prices at which that bounty, which 
was given m order to force it is withdrawn 
Ihc bounty ought certaml> either to have 
been withdrawn at a much lower price, or 
exportation ought to have been allowed at a 
much higher 

So fir tlurefore, this law seems to be m 
fenor to the ancient system ^^lth all its im 
IHJifections, however, we may perhaps say of 
it what was said of the laws of Solon that 
though not the best m itself it is the best 
which the interests, prejudices, and temper 
of the times would admit of It ma> perhaps 
m due time prepare the w ay for a better 

ClIAPTI-R VI 

0/ Treaties of Commerce 

Whfn a nation binds itself bv treaty either 
to pemiit the entry of certain goods from one 
foreign country which it prohibits from all 
others, or to exempt the goods of one country 
from duties to which it subjects those of all 
others, the countrv, or at least the merchants 
and manufacturers of the country, whose 
commerce is so favoured must necessarily de- 
rive groat advantage from the treaty Ihose 
merchants and majiufacturers enjoy a sort of 
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monopoly in the country which is so indul- 
gent to them That country becomes a mar- 
ket both more extensive and more advanta- 
geous for their goods more extensive, because 
the goods of other nations being either ex- 
cluded or subjected to heavier duties, it takes 
off a greater quantity of theirs more ad- 
vantageous, because the merchants of the 
favoured country, enjoying a sort of monopoly 
there, will often sell their goods for a better 
price than if exposed to the free competition 
of all other nations 

Such treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the favoured, are necessarily dis- 
advantageous to those of the favouiing coun- 
try A monopoly is thus granted against them 
to a foreign nation, and they must frequently 
buy the foreign goods thev have occasion tor 
dearer than if the free competition of otlier 
nations was admitted That part of its own 
produce with which such a nation purchases 
foreign goods must consequently be sold 
cheaper, because when two things are ex- 
changed for one another the cheapness of the 
one IS a necessary consequence, or rather the 
same thing with the dearness of the other 1 he 
exchangeable value of its annual produce, 
therefore, is likely to be diminished by every 
such treaty This diminution, however, can 
scarce amount to any positive loss but onl> to 
a lessening of the gam which it might other- 
wise make Though it sells its goods cheaper 
than it otherwise might do, it will not prob- 
ably sell them for less than they cost nor, as 
m the case of bounties for a price which will 
not replace the capital employed m bringing 
them to market, together with the ordinary 
profits of stock The trade c6uld not go on 
long if it did E^en the favouring country, 
therefore may still gam by the trade, though 
less than if there was a free compt tition 

Some treaties of commerce, howe\er, have 
been supposed advantageous upon principles 
very different from these, and a commeicial 
country has sometimes granted a monopoly 
of this kind against itself to certain goods of 
a foreign nation, because it exjiected Uiat in 
the whole commerce between them, it would 
annually sell more than it would buy and that 
a balance in gold and silver would be annu- 
ally returned to it It is upon this principle 
that the treaty of commerce between England 
and Portugal, concluded m 170S by Mr 
Methuen, has been so much commended The 
following IS a literal translation of that treaty, 
which consists of three articles only 

Art I 

His sacred royal majesty of Portugal* prom- 
ises, both in his own name, and that of his 

* Pedro II— Ed. 
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successors, to admit, for ever hereafter, into 
Portugal the woollen cloths, and tlie rest of 
the woollen manufactures of the British, as 
was accustomed, till they were prohibited by 
the law, nevertheless upon this condition 

Am II 

That IS to say, that her sacred royal maj- 
esty of Great Britain shall, m her own name, 
and that of her succ ossors be obliged, for ever 
hereafter, to admit the wines of the growth of 
Portugal into Britain, so that at no time, 
whether there shall be |)e*Ke or war between 
the kingdoms oi Britain and France, anything 
more shall he demanded for these wines b> 
the name of custom or duty, or by whatso- 
ever other title directly or mdircctl}, whether 
they shall he imported into Great Britain in 
pijies or hogsheads, or other casks, than w hat 
shall be demanded for the like (quantity or 
measure of French wine deducting or abating 
a third part of the custom or duty But if at 
am time this deduction or abatement of cus 
toms which IS to be made as afoiesaid shall 
m an> manner be attempted and picjiidiced 
it shall be just and lawful for his sacred roval 
majesty of Portugal again to prohibit the 
woollen cloths and the rest of the British 
woollen manufactures 

Art III 

The most excellent lords the plenipotenti 
aries promise and take upon themselves that 
their above named masters sh ill ratify this 
treat> and within the spici cTf two months 
the ratifications shall be exchanged 

By this treaty the crown of Portugal be 
comes bound to admit the English woollens 
upon the same f exit mg as before the prohibi 
tion, that IS, not to raise the duties which h id 
been paid before that time But it does not 
beeome bound to admit them upon any better 
terms than those of any other nation, of 
France or Holland for example The crown of 
Great Britain, on the contrary becomes bound 
to admit the wines of Portugal upon paying 
only two thirds of the duty which is pan! foi 
those of France the wines most likely to 
come into competition with them So far this 
treaty, therefore, is evidently advantageous 
to Portugal, and disadvantageous to Great 
Britain 

It has been celebrated, however, as a mas- 
terpiece of the commercial policy of England 
Portugal receives annually from the Brazils 
a greater quantity of gold than can be em- 
ployed in its domestic commerce, whether 
in the shape of com or of plate The surplus 
IS too valuable to be allowed to lie idle and 
Icxkcd up in coffers ami as it can find no 
advantageous market at home, it must, not 

*Que"n Anne — E d, 
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withstanding any prohibition, be sent abroad, 
and exchanged for something for which there 
is a more advantageous market at home. A 
large share of it comes annually to England, 
in return either for English goods, or for 
those of other Phiropean nations that receive 
their returns through England. Mr. Haretti 
was informed that the weekly packet-boat 
from Lisbon brings, one week with another, 
more than fifty thousand pounds in gold to 
England. The sum ha<l probably been ex- 
aggerated. It would amount to more than 
two millions six hundred thousand pounds a 
year, which is more than the Hra/ils are 
supposed to afford. 

Our merchants were some years ago out of 
humour with the crown of Portugal. Some 
privileges which had been granted them, not 
by treaty, but by the free grace of that crown, 
at the solicitation indeed, it is probable, and 
in return for much greater favours, defence 
and protection, from the crown of Great Brit- 
ain had been either infringed or revoked. The 
peoj)le, therefore, usually most interested in 
celebrating the Portugal trade were then 
rather disposer^ t, -cpresent it as less advan- 
tageous thiin it had commonly been imagined. 
The far greater part, almost the whole, they 
pretended, of this annual importation of gold, 
was not on account of (ireat Britain, but of 
other European nations: the fruits and wdnes 
of Portugal annually imported into Great 
Britain nearly compensating the value of the 
British goods sent thither. 

TiCt us suppose, however, that the whole 
was on account of Great Britain, and that it 
amounted to a still greater sum than Mr. 
Baretti seems to imagine; this trade would 
not, upon that account, be more advantageous 
than any other in which, for the same value 
sent out, we received an ecjual value of con- 
sumable goods in return. 

It is but a very small part of this importa- 
tion wdiich, it can be supposed, is employed 
as an annual addition either to the plate or to 
the coin of the kingdom. The rest must all be 
sent abroad and e\(*hanged for con.sumable 
goods of some kind or other. But if those con- 
sumable goods w’cre purchased directly with 
the produce of English in<lustry, it would be 
more for the adveantage of England than first 
•to purchase with that produce the gold of 
Portugal, and afterwards to purchase with 
that gold those consumable goods. A direct 
foreign trade of consumption is always more 
advantageous than a round-about one; and to 
b^ing the same value of foreign goods to the 
home market, recjuires a much smaller cap- 
ital in the one way than in the other. If a 
smellier share of its industry, therefore, had 
been employed in producing gcK)ds fit for the 
Portugal market, and a greater in producing 
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those fit for the other markets, where those 
consumable goods for which there is a demand 
in Great Britain arc to be had, it would have 
been more for the advantage of England. To 
prcK'ure both the gold, which it wants for its 
own use, and the consumable goods, would, 
in this way, employ a much smaller capital 
than at ])rcsent. There w^oiild be a spare 
capital, therefore, to be employed for other 
purposes, in exciting an additional quantity 
of industry, and in raising a greater annual 
proiluce. 

Though Britain were entirely excluded from 
the Portugal trade, it could find very little 
difficulty in pnicuring all the annual supplies 
of gold which it w^ants, either for the purposes 
of plate, or of coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, 
like every other commodity, is always some- 
where or another to be got for its value 
by those who have that value to give for it. 
The annual surplus of gold in Portugal, Ix*- 
sidcs, w’^ould still l>e sent abroad, and though 
not carried aw^y by Great Britain, would be 
carried aw\iy by some other nation, which 
wrould be gljid to sell it again for its price, in 
the sfirne manner as Great Britain does at 
present. In buying gold of Portugal, indeed, 
we buy it at the first hand; whereas, in buy- 
ing it of any other nation, except Spain, we 
should buy it at the second, {iiui might pay 
somewdial dearer. This difference, however, 
wmild surely be too insignifieant to deserve 
the public attention. 

Almost all our gold, it is said, comes from 
Portugal. With other nations the balance of 
trade is either against us, or not much in our 
favour. But we should remember th.it the 
more gold we import from one country, the 
less we must necessarily import from all 
others. The effectual demand for gold, like 
that for e\ery other commodity, is in every 
country limited to a certain quantity. If nine- 
tenths of this quantity are importecl from one 
country, there remains a tenth only to l>e im- 
ported from all others. The more gohl besides 
that is annually imported from some partic- 
ular countries, over and above what is requi- 
site for plate and for coin, the more must nec- 
essarily be exported to some others; and the 
more that most insignificant object of modem 
policy, the balance of trade, apj^ars to l>e in 
our favour wdth some particular countries, 
the more it must necessarily appear to be 
against us with many others. 

It was upon this silly notion, however, that 
England could not subsist without the Portu- 
gal trade, that, tow'ards the end of the late 
war, France and Spain, without pretending 
either offence or provocation, required the 
King of Portugal to exclude all British ships 
from his ports, and for the security of this 
exclusion, to receive into them French or 
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Spanish garrisons. Had the king of Portugal 
submitted to those ignominious terms which 
his brother-in-law the king of Spain proposed 
to him, Britain would have been freed from a 
much greater inconvcniency than the loss of 
the Portugal trade, the burden of supporting 
a very weak ally, so unprovided of every- 
thing for his own defence that the whole 
power of England, had it been directed to 
that single purpose, could scarce perhaps have 
defended him for another campaign. The loss 
of the Portugal trade would, no doubt, have 
occasioned a considerable embarrassment to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a 
year or two, any other equally advantageous 
method of employing their capitals; and in 
this would probably have consisted all the in- 
conveniency which England could have suf- 
fere<l from this notable piece of commercial 
policy. 

The great annual importation of gold and 
silver is neither for the purpt)se of plate nor of 
coin, but of foreign trade. A round-about 
foreign trade of consumption can be carried on 
more advantageously by means of tliese 
metals than of almost any other goods. As 
they are the universal instruments of com- 
merce, they are more readily received in re- 
turn for all commodities than any other goods; 
and on account of their small bulk and great 
value, it costs less to transport them backward 
and fon^'ard from one place to another than 
almost any other sort of merchandise, and 
they lose less of their value by being so 
transported. Of all the commodities, therefore, 
which are bought in one foreign country, fcfr 
no other purpose but to be so^d or exchanged 
again for some other goods in another, there 
are none so convenient as gold and silver. In 
facilitating all the different round-about for- 
eign trades of consumption which are carried 
on in Great Britain consists the principal ad- 
vantage of the Portugal trade; and though it 
is not a capital advantage, it is no doubt a 
considerable one. 

That any annual addition which, it can 
reasonably be supposed, is made cither to the 
plate or to the coin of the kingdom, could re- 
quire but a very small annual importation of 
gold and silver, seems evident enough; and 
though we had no direct trade with Portugal, 
this small quantity could always, somewhere 
or another, be very easily got. 

^ Though the goldsmith’s trade be very con- 
siderable in Great Britain, the far greater 
part of the new plate which they annually 
sell is made from other old plate melted down; 
so that the addition annually made to the 
whole plate of the kingdom cannot be very 
great, and could require but a very small 
annual importation. 
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It is the same case with the coin. Nobody 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part 
of the annual coinage, amounting, for ten 
years together, l)efore the late reformation 
of the gold coin, to upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds a year in gold, was an annual 
addition to the money before current in the 
kingdom. In a country where the expense of 
the coinage is defrayed by the government, 
the value of the coin, even when it contains 
its full standard weight of gold an<l silver, 
can never be much greater than that of an 
equal quantity of those metals uncoined; be- 
cause it requires only the trouble of going to 
the mint, and the delay fwrhaps of a few 
weeks, to procure for any quantity of un- 
coined gold and silver an equal quantity of 
those metals in coin. But, in every country, 
the greater part of the current coin is almost 
always more or less worn, or otherwise de- 
generated from its standard. In Great Britain 
it was, before the late reformation, a gcKxl 
deal so, the gold being more than two per 
cent and the silver more than eight per cent 
below its standard weight. But if forty-four 
guineas and a half, containing their full stand- 
ard weiglit, a pound weight of gold, could pur- 
chase very little more than a pound w^eight 
could of uncoined gold, forty-four guineas and 
a half wanting a part of their weight could not 
purchase a pound weight, and something was 
to be added in order to make up the defi- 
ciency. The current price of gohl bullion at 
market, therefore, instead of bging the same 
with the mint price, or £46 1 ts. 6il., was then 
about £47 Hs. and sometimes about £f8. 
When the greater part of the coin, however, 
was in this degenerate condition, forty-four 
guineas and a half, fresh from the mint, 
would purchase no more goods in the market 
than any other ordinary guineas, l^ecause 
when they came into the coifers of the mer- 
chant, being confounded with other money, 
they could not afterwards be distinguished 
without more trouble than the difference was 
worth. Like other guineas they were worth 
no more than £t6 Its. fid. If thrown into the 
melting pot, how^ever, they produced, without 
any sensible loss, a pound weight of standard 
gold, w^hich could be sold at any time for 
betw^een £47 14s. and £48 either of gold or 
silver, as fit for all the purposes of coin as that 
which had been melted down. There was an 
evident profit, therefore, in melting down new 
coined money, and it w'as done so instanta- 
neously, that no precaution of government 
could prevent it. The operations of the mint 
were, upon this account, somewhat like the 
web of Penelope; the work that was done in 
the day was undone in the night. The mint 
was employed, not so much in making daily 
additions to the coin, as in replacing the 
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very best part of it which was daily melted 
down. 

Were the private people, who carry their 
gold and silver to the mint, to pay themselves 
for the coina^, it would add to the value of 
those metals in the same manner as the fash- 
ion does to that of plate. Coined gold anrl 
silver would be more valuable than uncoined. 
The seignorage, if it was not exorbitant, would 
add to the bullion the whole value of the 
duty; becau.se, the government having every- 
where the exclusive privilege of coining, no 
coin can come to market cheaper than they 
think proper to afford it. If the duty was ex- 
orbitant indeed, that i.s, if it was very niiu'h 
above the real value of the labour and e\|jensc 
rctpiisite for coinage, fal.se coiners, both at 
home and .abroad, might be encouraged, by 
the great difference between the value of 
bullion and that of coin, to pour in so great 
a (juantity of counterfeit money as might re- 
duce the value of the government money. In 
France, however, though the scignonage is 
eight per cent, no .sen.siblc ineonvetiieney of 
this kind i.s found to ari.se from it. The dangers 
to which a false lujuo ii. everywhere expo.sed, 
if he lives in the country of wliieh he eoiinler- 
feits the coin, and to which his agents or cor- 
respondents are expo.sed if he lives in a for- 
eign country, are by far too great to be in- 
curred for the .sake of a profit of six or seven 
per cent. 

The seignorage in France rai.se.s the value of 
the coin higher than in proportion to the 
quantity of pure gold which it contains. Thus 
by the edict of January 17^iG, thc‘ mint price 
of fine gold of twenty-four carats was fixed at 
seven hundred and forty livres nine sous and 
one denier one-eleventh, the mark of eight 
Paris ounces. The gold coin of France, making 
an allowance for the reme<ly of the mint, con- 
tains twenty-one carats and three-fourths of 
fine gohl, and two carats one fourth of alloy. 
The mark of standard gold, therefore, is worth 
no more than aboul .six hundred and seventy- 
one livres ten denier s. But in France this mark 
of standard gold is coined into thirty Loui.>- 
dWs of twenty-four livres each, or into seven 
hundred and t^venty livres. The coinage, there- 
fore, increa.scs the value of a mark of standard 
gold bullion, by the difference between six 
hundred and .seventy-one livres ten deniers, 
and .seven hundred and twenty livres; or by 
forty-eight livres nineteen sous and two 
deniers. 

A seignorage will, in many cases, take away 
altogether, and will, in all eases, diminish the 
profit of melting down the new coin. This 

^ See Dictionnaire des Monnoies, vol. ii. article 
seigneurage, p. 4S9, par M. Abot de Baziiighoii, 
Conseiller-Comissaire en la Cour des Monuoies k 
Paris. 
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profit always arises from the difference be- 
tween the quantity of bullion which the com- 
mon currency ought to contain, an<l that 
which it actually does contain. If this differ- 
enc'e is le.ss than the seignorage, there will be 
I0.S.S instead of profit. If it i.s ecpial to the 
seignorage, there will neither l)e profit nor 
loss. If it i.s greater than the .seignorage, there 
will indeed be .some profit, but le.ss than if 
there was no .seignorage. If, before the late 
reformation of the gold coin, for example, 
there had been a .seignorage of five per 
cent upon the coinage, there would have 
been a loss of three per cent upon the 
melting down of the gold coin. If the .seign- 
orage had been two per cent there would 
have been neither profit nor lo.ss. If the .seign- 
orage had been one per cent there would have 
been a profit, but of one per cent only instead 
of two i)er cent. Wherever money is received 
by tide, therefore, and not by weight, a seign- 
orage i.s the most effectual preventative of the 
melting down of the coin, and, for the .same 
reason, of its exportation. It is the best and 
heaviest pieces that are commonly either 
melted down or exported: becau.se it is upon 
•such that the largest profits are made. 

The law for encouragement of the coinage, 
bj' rendering it duty-free, was first enacted 
during the reign of Charles II for a limited 
time: and afterwards continued, by different 
prolongations, till 1769, when it was rendered 
perpetual. The Bank of England, in order to 
replenish their coffers with money, are fre- 
quently obliged to carry bullion to the mint: 
and it was more for their interest, they prob- 
ably imagined, that the coinage .should be at 
the expense of the government than at their 
own. It was probably out of complaisance to 
this great company that the government 
agreed to render this law perpetual. Should 
the custom of weighing gold, however, come 
to be disused, as it is very likely to be on ac- 
count of its inconveniency; should the gold 
coin of England come to be recei^'cd by tale, 
as it was before the late recoinage, this great 
company may, perhaps, find that they have 
upon this, as upon some other occasions, mi.s- 
taken their own interest not a little. 

Before the late rccoinage, when the gold 
currency of England was two per cent Ixdow 
its standard weight, as there was no .seignor- 
age, it was two jjcr cent below the value of 
that quantity of standard gold bullion which 
it ought to have contaimal. When this great 
c<jmpany, therefore, bought gold bullion in 
order to have it coined, they were obliged to 
pay for it two per cent more than it was 
worth after coinage. But if there had l)een a 
.seignorage of two per cent upon the coinage, 
the common gold currency, though two per 
cent below its standard weight, would not- 
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withstanding have been equal in value to the 
quantity of standard gold which it ought to 
have contained; the value of the fashion com- 
pensating in this case the diminution of the 
weight. They would indeed have had the 
seignorage to pay, which being two per cent, 
their loss upon the whole transaction would 
have been two per cent exactly the same, but 
no greater than it actually was. 

If the seignorage had been five per cent, 
and the gold currency only two per cent be- 
low its standard weight, the bank would in 
this case have gained three per cent upon the 
price of the bullion; but as they would have 
had a seignorage of five per cent to pay upon 
the coinage, their loss upon the whole trans- 
action would, in the same mannei, have been 
exactly two per cent. 

If the seignorage had been only one per 
cent and the gold currency two per cent l^elow 
its standard weight, the bank would in this 
case have lost only one per cent upon the 
price of the bullion; but as they would like- 
wise have had a seignorage of one per cent to 
pay, their loss upon the whole transaction 
would have been exactly two per cent in the 
same manner as in all other cases. 

If there was a reasonable seignorage, while 
at the same time the coin contained its full 
standard weight, as it has done very nearly 
since the last rccoinage, whatever the bank 
might lose by the seignorage, they would 
gain upon the price of the bullion; and what- 
ever they might gain upon the price of the 
bullion, they would lose by the seignorage. 
They would neither lose nor gain, thercfoip, 
upon the whole transaction, and they would 
in this, as in all the foregoing cases, be ex- 
actly in the same situation as if there was 
no seignorage. 

When the tax upon a commodity is so 
moderate as not to encourage smuggling, the 
merchant who deals in it, though he advances, 
does not properly pay the tax, as he gets it 
back in the price of the commodity. The tax is 
finally paid by the last purchaser or consumer. 
But money is a commodity with regard to 
which every man is a merchant. Nobody buys 
it but in order to sell it again; and with re- 
gard to it there is in ordinary cases no last 
purchaser or consumer. When the tajj;, upon 
coinage, therefore, is so moilerate as not to 
encourage false coining, though everybody 
advances the tax, nobody finally pays it; be- 
cause everybody gets it back in the advanced 
value of the coin. 

A moderate seignorage, therefore, would 
not in any case augment the expense of the 
bank, or of any other private persons who 
carry their bullion to the mint in order to be 
coined, and the want of a moderate seignorage 
does not in any case diminish it. Whether 


there is or is not a seignorage, if the currency 
contains its full standard weight, the coinage 
costs nothing to anybody, and if it is short 
of that w'eight, the coinage must always cost 
the difference between the quantity of bul- 
lion which ought to be contained in it, and 
that which actually is contained in it. 

The government, therefore, when it de- 
frays the expense of coinage, not only incurs 
some small expense, but loses some small 
revenue which it might get by a proper duty; 
and neither the bunk nor any other private 
persons are in the smallest degree benefited 
by this useless piece of public generosity. 

The directors of the bank, however, would 
probably be unwilling to agree to the imposi- 
tion of a seignorage upon the authority of a 
speculation which j)roniises them no gain, but 
only pretends to insure them from any loss. 
In the present state of the gold coin, and as 
long as it continues to be received by weight, 
they certainly would gain nothing by such a 
change. But if the custom of weighing the 
gold coin should ever go into misuse, as it is 
very likely to do, and if the gold coin should 
ever fall into the same state of degradation 
in which it was before the late recoinage, the 
gain, or more properly the savings of the 
bank, in consequence of the imposition of a 
seignorage, would probably be very consider- 
able. The Bank of England is the only com- 
pany which sends any considerable quantity 
of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
annual coinage falls entirely, "^r almost en- 
tirely, upon it. If this annual coinage had 
nothing to do but to repair the unavoidable 
losses and necessary wear and tear of the 
coin, it could seldom exceed fifty thousand or 
at most a hundred thousiind pounds. But 
when the coin is degraded below its standard 
weight, the annual coinage must, besides this, 
fill up the large vacuities w'hich exportation 
and the melting pot are continually making 
in the current coin. It was upon this account 
that during the ten or twelve years immedi- 
ately preecding the late reformation of the 
gold coin, the annual coinage amounted at an 
average to more than eight hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. But if there had been a 
seignorage of four or five per cent upon the 
gold coin, it would probably, even in the state 
in which things then were, have put an effec- 
tual stop to the business both of exportation 
and of the melting pot. The ba^k, instead of 
losing every year about two and a half per 
cent upon the bullion which was to be coined 
into more than eight hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds, or incurring an annual loss of 
mor^ than twenty -one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds, would not probably have in- 
curred the tenth part of that loss. 

The revenue allotted by Parliament for de- 
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fraying the expense of the coinage is but Some of the foregoing reasonings and ob- 
foiirteen thousand pounds a year, and the servations might i^erhaps have been more 
leal expense which it costs the government, projjerJy placet! in those chapters of the first 
or the tees of the officeis of the mint, do not bcKik which treat of the origin and use of 

upon ordinary occasions, 1 am assured, ex- money and ol the difference belueen tlie real 

ceed the half of that sum The saving of so and the nominal price of commodities But 
very small a sum, or even the gaming of an as the law for the encouragement of coinage 
other which could not well be much larger, derives its origin from those vulgar prejudices 
are objects too inconsiderable, it may be which have been introduced by the mercan 

thought, to deserve the serious alleiition of tile system, I judged it more pro])er to re 

govciTimcnt But the saving of eighteen or serve them for this chapter Nothing could 

twenty lhous«ind pounds a >car in case of be more agreeable to the spirit of that system 

an event which is not improbable whuh has than a soit of bounty upon the production of 

frecpiently happened before, and which IS very money, the very thing which, it supposes, 

likely to happen again is surelv an obieci constitutes the wealth of every nation It is 

which well deserves the serious attention even one of its many admirable expedients for en- 

of so great a company as the Bank of Imgland riching the country 

CHAPILR VII 
Of Colonics 

Part 1 

Of the Mofne^ for establishing nev Colonies 

Till interest whieh cxc isioned the first set distine t than the interest which directed every 
llcment of the difT Luropean colonies in sucli establishment 

\nuiica and the West Indies was not al Home like most of the other ancient re 
together so plain and distinct as tliat which publics was originally founded upon an \grar 
directed tilt est ibhshintnl of those of ancient lan law which divided the public teiritorv in 
(ire tec and Rome a certain piopoition among the difterent citi 

VII the different states of «incient Gicece zens who composed the state Tlie course of 

possessed each of them but a very small ter human affairs bj marriage, b> succession, and 

ntoiy, <in<l when the people in aiij one of by alienation ntcessarilj deranged this orig 

them multiplied bevond what that territory inal ihvision and freeiucntly threw the lands 

could easily maintain a part of them were which had been allotted for the maintenance 

sent in cpicst of a new habitation in sonic re of manj different families into the possession 

mote and distant part of the woild the war of a single jxjrson To remedy this disorder 

like neighbours who surrounded them on all for such it was supposed to be a law was 

sides rendering it difficult for any of them made restricting the cpiantity of land which 

to enlarge very much its territory at home anv citi/cn could possess to five hundred 

Ihc colonics of the Doiiaiis resorted chieflv jugera about three hundred and hftv Lnglish 

to Italy and Sicily, which in the times pre acres This law however, though we read of 
ceding the foundation of Rome, were inhab- its having been executed upon one or two oc 
iteil by barbarous and uncivilised nations casions was either neglected or evaded and 

those of the lonians and iEolians, the two the iiuapialitv of fortunes went on continu 

other great tribes of the Greeks to Asia ally increasing The greater part of the citi 

Minor and the islands of the i^gean Sea, of zciis had no land and without it the m inners 

which the inhabitants seem at that tune to and customs of those times rendered it diffi 

have been pretty much in the same slate as cult tor a freeman to maintain his indepcnd 

those of Sicily «ind Italy The mothei city enev In the present time though a poor man 
though she considered the colon> as a <hild has no land of his own, if he has a little stock 

at all times entitled to great fav our and as- he m ly either farm the lands of another or 

sistance, and owing in return much gratitude he may tarry on some little retail trade and 

and respect, yet considered it as an emaiici if he has no sttxk, he may find emplovnunt 

pated child over wliom she pretended to claim either as a country laboiirci or as an artifict r 

no dll cct authority or jurisdiction The colony But among the ancient Romans the lands of 
settled its own form of government, enacted the nth were all cultivated by slaves who 
its own laws, elected its own magistrates and wrought under an overseer who was likewise 
made peace or war with its neighbours as an a slave so that a poor freeman hail little 
independent state, which had no occasion to chance of being employed either as a farmer 
wait for the approbation or consent of the or as a labourer Vll trades and maniifaclures 
mother city Nothing can be more plain and too, even the retail trade, were carried on by 
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the slaves of the rich for the benefit of their 
masters, whose wealth, authority, and protec- 
tion made it difficult for a poor freeman to 
maintain the competition against them. The 
citizens, therefore, A\ho had no land, had 
scarce any other means of sjbsistence but the 
bounties of the candidates at the annual elec- 
tions. The tribunes, when they had a mind to 
animate the people against the rich and the 
great, put them in mind of the ancient division 
of lands, and represented that law \%hioh re- 
stricted this sort of private property as the 
fundamental law of the republic. The people 
became clamorous to get land, and the rich 
and the great, we may believe, were perfectly 
determined not to give them any part of 
theirs. To satisfy them in some measure there- 
fore, they frequently proposed to send out a 
new colony. But conquering Rome was, e\en 
upon such occasions, under no necessity of 
turning out her citizens to seek their fortune, 
if one may say so, through the wide world, 
without knowing where they were to settle. 
She assigned them lands generally in the con- 
quered provinces of Italy, \\ here, being wdthin 
the dominions of the republic, they could never 
form an independent stale: but were at liest 
but a sort of corporation, which, though it had 
the power of enacting bye-laws for its own 
government, was at ail times subject to the 
correction, jurisdiction, and legislative author- 
ity of the mother city. The sending out a 
colony of this kind not only gave some satis- 
faction to the people, but often established a 
sort of garrison, too, in a newly conquered 
province, of w’hieh the obedience might other- 
wise have been doubtful. A Roman colony 
therefore, w^hether w'^e consider the nature of 
the establi.shment itself or the motives for 
making it, was altogether different from a 
Greek one. The w'ords accordingly, which in 
the original languages denote those different 
establismments, have very different meanings. 
The Latin word (Colonia) signifies simply a 
plantation. The Greek word aTroocta, on the 
contrary, signifies a .separation of dwelling, a 
departure from home, a going out of the 
house. But, though the Roman colonies were 
in many respects different from the Greek 
ones, the interest which prompted to estab- 
lish them was equally plain and distinct. Both 
institutions dervied their origin either d'rom 
irresistible necessity, or from clear and evi- 
dent utility. 

The establishment of the European colonies 
in America and the West Indies aro.se from 
no necessity: and though the utility which 
has resulted from them has been very great, it 
is not altogether so clear and evident. It was 
not understood at their first establi.shmcnt, 
and was not the motive either of that estab- 
lishment or of the discoveries which gave 
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(Kcasion to it, and the nature, extent, and 
limits of that utility are not, perhaps, well 
understood at this day. 

The Venetians, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, carried on a very advan- 
tageous commerce in .spiceries, and other East 
India goods, which they distributed among 
the other nations of Europe. They purcha.sed 
them chiefly in Egypt, at that time under the 
dominion of the Mamelukes, the enemies of 
the Turks, of wdioni the Venetians were the 
enemies, and this union of interest, assisted 
by the money of Venice, formed such a con- 
nection as gave the Venetians almost a mon- 
opoly of the trade. 

The great profits of the Venetians tempted 
the avidity of the Portuguese. They had l)een 
endeavouring, during the course of the fif- 
teenth century, to find out by sea a way to 
the countries from which the Moors brought 
them ivory and gold dust across the desert. 
They discovered the Madeiras, the Canaries, 
the \zorcs, the C'ape dc Verde Islands, the 
coast of Guinea, that of Loango, Congo, An- 
gola, and Benguela, and, finally, the Cape of 
Good Hope. They had long wushed to share in 
the profitable traffic of the Venetians, and this 
last discovery opened to them a probable 
prospect of doing so In 1 197, Vasco de C«ama 
stViled from the port ot Lisbon with a fleet of 
four ships, and after a navigation of eleven 
months arrived upon the coa.st of Indostan, 
and thus completed a course of discoverie.s 
which had been pursued wuth gEoat steadiness, 
and with very little interruption, for nearly a 
century together. 

Some years before this, wdiile the expecta- 
tions of Europe were in sus]X'nse about the 
project ■> of the I^ortuguesc, of which the suc- 
ce.ss appeared jet to be doubtful, a Genoese 
pilot formed the yet nioie daring project of 
.ssiiling to the East Indies by the West. The 
situation of those countries w^as at that time 
very imperfectly known in Europe. 1'he few 
European travellers w'ho had Ikjcii there had 
magnified the distance, perhaps through sim- 
plicity and ignorance, w^hat w^as really very 
great appearing almost infinite to those w'ho 
could not measure it; or, perhaps, in order to 
increase somewhat more the marvellous of 
their own adventures in v'i.sititig regions so 
immensely remote from Europe. The longer 
the w\'iy was by the East, Columbus very 
justly concluded, the shorter it w^ould be by 
the West. He proposed, therefore, to take 
that w^ay^ as both the shortest and the surest, 
and he had the good fortune to convince 
]saf)clla of Castile of the probability of his 
project. He .sailed from the port of Palos in 
August 1492, nearly five years before the ex- 
pedition of Va.seo de Gama .set out from Por- 
tugal, and, after a voyage of betw^een two 
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and three months, discovered first some of the 
small Bahamas or Lucayan islands, and after- 
wards the great island of St Domingo 

But the countries which Columbus discov- 
ered, either in this or in any of his subsequent 
voyages, had no resemblance to those which 
he had gone in quest of Instead of the wealth, 
cultivation, and popiilousness of China and 
Indostan, he found in St Domingo, and m 
all the other parts of the new w orld which he 
ever visited, nothing but a country quite cov- 
ered with wood, uncultivated, and inhabited 
only by some tribes of naked ancl miserable 
savages He was not very willing, however, to 
Ijclieve that they were not the same with 
some of the countries described by Marco 
Polo, the first European who had visited, or 
at least had left behind him, any description 
of C hina or the East Indies and a very slight 
resemblance, such as that which he found 
between the name of Cibao a mountain in 
St Domingo, and that of Cipingo mentioned 
by Marco Polo, was freciuently sufficient to 
make him return to this favourite preposses- 
sion, though contrary to the clearest evidence 
In his letters tciiiinind and Isabella he 
called the countries whicli he liad discovered 
the Indies He entertained no doubt hut that 
they were the extremil} of those which had 
been described by Marco Polo, and that they 
were not very distant from the Ganges or 
lioin the countries which had been conquered 
by Alexander Even when at last convinced 
that they were diftcient, he still flattered him 
self that those rich countries were at no 
great distance and, in a subseciucnt voyage, 
accoidingh, went m quest oi them along the 
coast of Terra Iiniu and towards the Isth 
iniis of Darien 

In consLqueiice of this mistake of Colum 
bus the name of the Indies has stuck to those 
unfoitunatc countiies ever since and when it 
w IS at last clearly discovered that the new 
were altogether different from the old Indies, 
the foimer were called the West, in contra 
distinction to the latter, which were called 
the East Indies 

It was of importance to Columbus, how- 
evei, that the countries which he had discov- 
ered, v\h.itevcr the> were, should be repre 
sented to the court of Spam as of verv great 
consequence and, in what constitutes the 
real riches of every country, the animal and 
vegetable pioductions of the soil, there was 
at that time nothing which could well justify 
such a representation of them 

The Con, something between a rat and a 
rabbit, and supposed by ]Mr Buffon to be 
the same with the Aperea of Brazil, was the 
largest viviparous quadruped in St Domingo 
This species seems never to have been very 
numerous, and the dogs and cats of the Span- 


iards are said to have long ago almost entirely 
extirpated it, as well as some other tribes of 
a still smaller size These, however, together 
with a pretty large lizard, called the ivana, or 
Iguana, constituted the principal part of the 
animal fexx! which the land afforded 

The vegetable food of the inhabitants, 
though from their want of industry not very 
abundant, was not altogether so scanty It 
consisted in Indian corn, yams, potatoes, ba- 
nanas, etc , plants which were then altogether 
unknown in Eurojic anti which have never 
since liecn very much esteemed in it, or sup 
posed to \ield a sustenance equal to what is 
drawn fiom the common sorts of grain and 
pulse, which have been cultivated in this part 
of the world time out of mind 

Ihe cotton plant, indeed, afforded the ma- 
terial of a very important manufacture, and 
was at that time to Europeans undoubtedly 
the most valuable of all the vegetable produc- 
tions of those islands But though in the end 
of the fifteenth century the muslins and other 
cotton goexU of the East Indies were much 
esteemed in every part of Europe, the cotton 
manufacture itself was not cultivated in any 
part of it Iven this production, therefore, 
could not at that time appear in the e>es of 
Kuroyieans to be of verv great consequence 
I Hiding nothing either in the animals or 
vegetables of the newly discovered countries 
which could justify a ver> advantageous rep 
resell tation of them, C olumbus turned his 
view towards their mincials, and in the rich 
ness of the produc tions of this third kingdom, 
he flatteicd himself he had found a full com- 
pel! s^i turn for the insignificancy of those of the 
other two Ihe little bits of gold with which 
the inluibiUnts ornamented their dress, and 
which he was informed thev frequently found 
in the rivulets and torrents that fell from the 
mountains were sufficient to satisfy him that 
those mountains abounded with the richest 
gold mires bt Domingo, therefore, was repre- 
sented as a count! y abounding with gold, and, 
upon that account, (according to the preju 
dices not only of the present time, but of 
those times) an inexhaustible source of real 
wealth to the crown and kingdom of Spain 
When Columbus, upon his return from his 
first voyage was introduced with a sort of 
triumphal honouis to the sovereigns of Castile 
and Arragon, the principal productions of the 
countries which he had discovered were car- 
ried in solemn procession before him Ihe 
only valuable part of them consisted in some 
little fillets, bracelets, and other ornaments of 
gold, and in some bales of cotton The rest 
were mere objects of vulgar wonder and curi- 
osity, some reoils of an extraordinary si/e, 
some birds of a very beautiful plumage, and 
some stuffed skins of the huge alligator and 
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manati, all of which were preceded by six or 
seven of the wretched natives, whose singular 
colour and appearance added greatly to the 
novelty of the show 

In conseciucncc of the representations of 
Columbus, the council of Castile determined 
to take possession of countries of which 
the inhabitants were plainly incapable of de- 
fending themselves The pious purpose of 
converting them to Christianity sanctified the 
injustice of the project But the hope of find- 
ing treasures of gold there was the sole motive 
which prompted him to undertake it, and to 
give this motive the greater weight, it was 
proposed by Columbus that the half of all 
the gold and silv er that should be found there 
should belong to the crown This proposal 
was approved of by the council 

As long as the w hole or the far greater part 
of the gold, which the first adventurers im- 
ported into Europe, was got by so very easy 
a method as the plundering of the <lefcnceless 
natives, it was not perhaps very difficult to 
pay even this heavy tax But when the natives 
were once fairly stripped of all that tliey had, 
which, m bt Domingo, and in all the other 
countries discovered by Columbus, was done 
completely m six or eight years, and when m 
order to find more it had become necessary 
to dig for it in the mines, there was no longer 
any possibility of pacing this tax llie rigor- 
ous exaction of it, accordingly, first occa- 
sioned, it IS said, the total abandoning of the 
mines of St Domingo, which haN e never been 
wrought since It was soon lediued therefore 
to a third then to a fifth afterwards to a 
tenth, and at last to a twentieth part of the 
gross produce of the gold lymes Ihe tax 
upon silvci continued for a long time to be 
a fifth of the gross produce It was reduced 
to a tenth only in the course of the present 
century But the first adventurers do not ap 
pear to have been much interested about sil- 
ver Nothing less precious than gold seemed 
worthy of their attention 

All the other enterprises of the Spaniards 
in the new world, subsequent to those of 
Columbus, seem to have been prompted by 
the same motive It was the sacred thirst of 
gold that earned Oieda, Nicuessa, and Vasco 
Nugnes de Balboa, to the Isthmus of Darien, 
that carried Cortez to Mexico, and Alifiagro 
and Pi/zarro to Chili and Peru When those 
adventurers arrived upon any unknown coast, 
their first inquiry was always if there was any 
gold to be found there, and according to the 
information which they received concerning 
this particular, they determined either to quit 
the country or to settle in it 

Of all those expensive and uncertain pro- 
jects, however, which bring bankruptcy upon 
the greater part of the people who engage in 
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them, there is none perhaps more perfectly 
ruinous than the search after new silver and 
gold mines It is perhaps the most disadvan- 
tageous lottery in the world, or the one m 
which the gain of those who draw the prizes 
bears the least proportion to the loss of those 
who ilraw the blanks for though the prizes 
are few and the blanks many, the common 
prue of a ticket is the whole fortune of a very 
rich man Projects of mining, instead of re 
placing the capital employed in them, to- 
gether with the ordinary profits of stock, com 
nioiily absorb both capital and profit Ihc^ 
are the projects, therefore, to which of all 
others a prudent lawgiver, who desired to in 
crease the capital of his nation would least 
choose to give any extraordinary encourage 
ment, or to turn tow aids them a gieatcr sh.ire 
of that capitcil than that would go to them of 
its own accord Such m reality is the ab- 
surd confidence which almost all men have m 
their own good fortune that, wherever there 
IS the least probability of success too great 
a share of it is apt to go to them of its own 
accord 

But though the judgment of sober reason 
and experience concerning such piojects has 
always been extremely unfavourable that of 
human avidit\ has commonlv been quite 
otherwise Ihe same passion which Ins sug 
gested to so many people the absurd idea 
of the philosophei s stone has suggested to 
others the equally absurd one of immense rich 
mines of gold and silver They* did not con 
sider that the value of those metals has, in all 
ages and nations, aiisen chiefly fiom their 
scarcity, and that their scaicity has arisen 
from the very small (juantities of them which 
nature has anywhere deposited in one place 
from the hard and intrac table substances with 
which she has almost ever\ where surrounded 
those small (piatitities, and consequently trom 
the labour and expense which are tv erv where 
necessary m order to iienclrate to and get at 
them lhe> flattered themselves that veins of 
those metals might in many places lie found 
as large and as abundant as those which arc 
commonly found of lead, or copper or tin oi 
iron The dieam of Sir filter Kaltigh con 
corning the golden city and country of LI 
dorado, intiy satisfy us that even wise men aie 
not always exempt from such strange delu 
sions More than a hundred >ears aftei the 
death of that gicat man, the Jesuit Gumila 
was still convinced of the reality of that 
wonderful country, and expressed with great 
warmth, and I dare to say with great since r 
ity, how happy he should be to carry the 
light of the gosjiel to a people who could 
so well reward the pious labours of their 
missicmary 

In the countries first discovered by the 
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Spaniards, no gold or silver mines are at pres- was a project of gold and sil\ er mines, and 
ent known which are supposed to be worth a course of accidents, which no human wis- 

the working Ihe quantities of those metals doiii could foresee, rendered this project much 

which the first ad\enturcrs are said to ha\e more sucrcsstul tiian the undertakers had any 
found there had probably been very much reasonable grounds for evpcftmg 
magnified as well as the fertility of the mines Ihe first adventurers of all the other na- 
which were wrought immediately after the tioiis of lairoiie who attempted to make settle 

first disccnery What those ad\enturers were ments in Aineiica were animated by tlie like 

reported to ha^e found, howc\cr. was siifh- chimerical views, but they were not ec|ually 

cient to inflime the aviditv of all their conn- successful It was more than a huntlred >ears 

trymen l.very Spaniard who sailed to \mer- after the first settlement of the Bra/ils before 

lea expected to find an Lldorado Fortune, any siher gold, or diamond mines were dis 

too did upon this wliat she his done upon covered there In the Fnglish, French Dutch, 

\cr> few other occasions She realized in some and Danish colonies, none have ever >et been 

measuic the extrav agant hopes of her votaries, discovered at least none that are at present 
and in the discovery and conquest of Mexico supposeil to be worth the working llie first 

and Peru (of which the one hapjiened about English settlers in North America, however, 

thirty the other about forty years after the offered a hfth of all the gold and silver which 

first expedition of C olumbiis) , she presented should be found there to the king, as a mo- 

them with something not very unlike that tive for granting them their patents In the 

profusion of the precious metals which they patents to bir Walter Raleigh, to the London 

sought foi and Plymouth Companies, to the Council of 

A project of commerce to the East Indies, Plymouth etc, this fifth was accordingly re 

thcieiore gave occasion to the first discovery served to the crown To the expectation of 

of the West A proic'ct of conquest gave oc- finding gold and silver mines, those first set- 

casion to all the establishments of the Span- tiers, too joined that of discovering a north- 

lards in those newly discovered countries Ihe west passage to the East Indies They have 

motive which excited them to this conquest hitherto been disappointed in both 

P\RT 2 

Caines of Prosperity of Ntw Colonies 

The colony of a civilised nation which takes monly so extensive that with all his own in 

possession either of a waste country or of ciustry, and with all the mdustrv of other 

one so thinly inhabited that the natives easily people whom he can get to employ, he can 

give place to the new settlers advances more seldom make it produce the tenth part of 

rapidly to wealth and greatness than any what it is capable of producing He is eager, 

other human society theiefore to collect labourers from all quar 

Ihe colonists carry out with them a knowl- ters and to reward them with the most liberal 

edge of agriculture and of othci useful arts wages But those liberal wages joined to the 

siqicrior to what can glow iij) of its own ac plenty and cheapness of land, soon make 

cord in tlie course of many centuries among those labourers leave him, in order to become 

savage and barbarous nations They carry out landlords themselves, and to reward, with 

with them, too, the habit of subordination, equal lil>eralit>, other labourers, who soon 

some notion of the regular government which leave them for the same reason that thev 

takes place m their own country, of the sys- left their first master Ihe hlieral reward of 

tern of law s which support it, and of a regu- labour encourages marriage The children 

lar administration of justice and they natu- during the tenclei jears of infancy are well 

rally establish something of the same kind in fed and properly taken care of, and vv hen 

the new settlement But among savage and thej arc grown up, the value of their labour 

barbarous nations, the natural progress of law greatly overpa>s their maintenance \Mien ar 

and governmemt is still slower than the natu rived at matuiity, the high price of labour, 

ral progress of arts, after law and government and the low price of land, enable them to 

have been so far established as is necessary lor establish themselves in the same manner as 

their protection Everv colonist gets more their fathers did before them 

land than he can possibly cultivate He has In other countries, rent and profit eat up 
no rent, and scarce any taxes to pay No land- wages, and the two siijiciior orders of people 

lord shares with him ni its produce, and the opjiress the inferior one But in new colonies 

share of the sovereign is commonly but a the interest of the two superior orders obliges 

trifle He has every motive to render as great them to treat the inferior one with more gen- 

as possible a prcwliice, which is thus to be erosity and humanity at least wdiere that in- 

almost entirely his own But his land is com- fenor one is not in a state of slavery Waste 
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lands of the greatest natural fertility are to 
be had for a trifle. The increase of revenue 
which the proprietor, who is always the un- 
dertaker, expects from their improvement, 
constitutes his profit which in these circum- 
stances is commonly very great. But this 
great profit cannot be made without employ- 
ing the labour of other people in clearing and 
cultivating the land; and the disproportion be- 
tween the great extent of the land and the 
small number of the people, which commonly 
takes place in new colonies, makes it difficult 
for him to get this labour. He does not, there- 
fore, dispute about wages, but is willing to 
employ labour at any price. The high wages 
of labour encourage population The cheap- 
ness and plenty of good land encourage im- 
provement, and enable the proprietor to pay 
those high wages. In those wages consists al- 
most the whole price of the land; and though 
they are high considered as the wages of la- 
bour, they are low considered as the price of 
what is so very valuable. What encourages 
the progress of population and improvement 
encourages that of real wealth and greatness. 

The progress of many of the ancient Greek 
colonies towards wealth and greatness seems 
accordingly to have been very rapid. In the 
course of a century or two, .several of them 
appear to have rivalled, and even to have .sur- 
passed their mother cities. Syracuse and Agri- 
gen turn in Sicily, Tarentum and Locri in Italy, 
Ephesus and Miletus in l-icsser Asia, appear 
by all accounts to have been at least equal 
to any of the cities of ancient Greece. Though 
posterior in their establishment, yet all the 
arts of refinement, philosophy, poetry, and 
eloquence seem to have been cultivated as 
early, and to have been improved as highly 
in them as in any part of the mother country. 
The schools of the two oldest Greek philoso- 
phers, those of Thales and Pythagoras, were 
establi.shed, it is remarkable, not in ancient 
Greece, but the one in an Asiatic, the other 
in an Italian colony. All those colonies had 
established themselves in countries inh«abited 
by savage and barbarous nations, who easily 
ga^e place to the new settlers. They had 
plenty of good land, apd as they were alto- 
gether independent of the mother city, they 
were at liberty to manage their own ^affairs 
in the way that they judged was most suitable 
to their own interest. 

The history of the Roman colonies is by 
no means so brilliant. Some of them, indeed, 
such as Florence, have in the course of many 
ages, and after the fall of the mother city, 
grown up to be considerable states. But the 
progress of no one of them .seems ever to have 
been very rapid. They were all established in 
conquered provinces, which in most cases 
had been fully inhabited before. The quan- 
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tity of land assigned to each colonist was 
seldom very considerable, and as the colony 
was not independent, they were not always at 
liberty to manage their own affairs in the 
way they judged was most suitable to their 
own interest. 

In the plenty of good land, the European 
colonies established in America and the West 
Indies resemble, and even greatly surpass, 
those of ancient Greece. In their dependency 
upon the mother state, they resemble those 
of ancient Rome; but their great distance 
from Europe has in all of them alleviated 
more or le.ss the effects of this dependency. 
Their situation has placed them Ic.ss in the 
view and less in the power of their mother 
country. In pursuing their interest their own 
way, tlicir conduct has. upon many occasions, 
been overlooked, either because not known 
or not understood in Europe; and upon .some 
occasions it has been fairly .suffered and sub- 
mitted to, because their distant'c rendered it 
difficult to restrain it. Even the violent and 
arbitrary government of Spain has, upon 
many occasions, been obliged to recall or 
soften the orders which had l)cen given for 
the government of her colonies for fear of a 
general insurrection. The progress of all the 
European colonies in wealth, population, and 
improvement, has accordingly been very great. 

The crown of .Spain, by its share of the gold 
and .silver, derived .some revenue from its col- 
onies from the moment of their first estab- 
lishment. It was a revenue, tSc), of a nature 
to excite in human avidity the most extrava- 
gant expectations of still greater riches. The 
Spanish colonies, therefore, from the moment 
of their first establi.shment, attracted very 
much the attention of Uieir mother country, 
while those of the other European nations 
were for a long time in a great measure neg- 
lected. The former did not, perhaps, thrive 
the better in consequence of this attention; 
nor the latter the worse in con.sequencc of this 
neglect. In proportion to the extent of the 
country which they in some measure po.s.se.ss, 
the Spanish colonies are considered as less 
populous and thriving than tho.se of almost 
any other European nation. The progress even 
of the Spanish colonics, however, in popula- 
tion and improvement, has oertainly been 
very rapid and very great. The city of Lima, 
founded since the conquc.st, is represented by 
Ulloa as containing fifty thou .sand inhabi- 
tants near thirty years ago. Quito, which had 
been but a miserable hamlet of Indians, is 
repre.sented by the same author as in his time 
equally populous. Gemelli Carreri, a pretend- 
ed traveller, it is said, indeed, but who seems 
everywhere to have written upon extremely 
good information, represents the city of Mex- 
ico as containing a hundred thousand inhabi- 
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tants; a number which, in spite of all the 
exaggerations of the Spanish writers, is, prob- 
ably, more than hve tiinea greater than what 
it contained in the time of Monte/unia These 
numbers exceed greatly those of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, the three greatest 
cities of the English colonies Before the con 
quest of the Spaniards there were no cattle 
fit for draught either in Mexico or Peru The 
llama was then only beast of burden, and its 
strength seems to have been a good deal in- 
ferior to that of a common ass The plough 
was unknown among them They were igno- 
lant of the use of iron They had no coined 
money, nor any establisheil instrument of 
commerce of any kind iheir commerce was 
carried on by barter A sort of wooden spade 
was their principal instrument of agriculture 
Shaip stones served them tor knives and 
hatchets to cut with, fish bones and the hard 
sinews of certain animals »er\ed them for 
needles to sew with, and these seem to have 
been their principal instruments of trade In 
this state of things, it seems impossible that 
cither of those einpires could have been so 
much improved or so well cultivated as at 
present, when they are plentifully furnished 
with all sorts of EuroiM?an cattle, and when 
the use of iron, of the plough, and of many of 
tne arts of Euiope, has been introduceil among 
them But the populousnesjs of every country 
must be in proportion to the degree of its iin- 
piovement and cultivation In spite of the 
cruel dest I notion of the natives which fol- 
lowed the comiuest these two great empires 
arc prob.iblv nioic populous now than they 
ever were befoie and the jieople are surely 
veiy diflerenl for we must acknowledge, I 
ippiehend that the Spanish cieoles are in 
nianv resfiects supeiior to the ancient Indians 
Aftc'r the settlpinents of the bpaniirds that 
of the Portuguese in Brazil is the oldest of 
any l^uropean nation in \inerica But as for 
a long time after the first discovery neither 
gold nor silver mines were found m it and 
as it afforded, upon that account, little or no 
revenue to the crown, it was for a long time 
m a great measure neglec ted, and dunng this 
state of neglect it grew up to be a great and 
powerful colony \\hile Portugal was under 
tbe dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked 
by the Dutch, who got possession of seven 
of the fourteen provinces into which it is di- 
vided I'hey expected soon to conquer the 
other seven, when Portugal recovered its in- 
dependency by the elevation of the family of 
Braganza to the throne The Dutch then, as 
enemies to the Spaniards, became friends to 
the Portuguese, who were likewise the ene- 
mies of the Spaniards They agreed, therefore, 
to leave that part of Brazil, which they had 
not conquered, to the King of Portugal, who 


agreed to leave that part which they had con- 
quered to them, as a matter not worth dis- 
puting about with such good allies But the 
Dutch government scx>n began to oppress the 
Portuguese colonists, who, instead of amus- 
ing themselves with complaints, took arms 
against their new masters, and by their own 
valour and resolution, with the connivance, 
indeed, but without any avowed assistance 
from the mother country, drove them out of 
Brazil The Dutch, therefore, finding it im- 
possible to keep any part of the country to 
themselves, were contented that it should be 
entirely restored to the ciown of Portugal In 
this colony there are said to be more than six 
hundred thousand people, either Portuguese 
or descended from Portuguese creoles, rnulat- 
toes and a mixed race between Portuguese 
and Brazilians No ore colony in America is 
supposed to contain so great a number of 
people ot Luroj^ean extraction 

Towards the eod of the fifteenth, and dur- 
ing the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
Spam and Portugal were the two great naval 
powers upon the ocean, for though the com- 
merce of Venice extended to every part of 
I urope, its fleets had scarce ever sailed be- 
yond the Mediterranean The Spaniards, in 
virtue of the first discovery claimed all \mer- 
ica as their own and though they could not 
hinder so gieat a naval power as that of 
Portugal from settling m Brazil, such vvms, at 
that time, the terror of their name, that 
the greater part of the other nations of Eu- 
rope were afraid to establish themselves in 
any other part of that great continent The 
French who atUmpled to settle in Florida, 
were all murdeied by the Spaniards But the 
declension of the naval power of this latter 
nation in (onsequenie of the defeat or mis 
carnage of what thev called their Invincible 
Armada which happened towards the end of 
the sixteenth centur>, put it out of their 
power to obstruct an> longer the settlements 
of the olhei European nations In the course 
of the seventeenth centurv, therefore, the 
English, Ircnch, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes, 
all the great nations who had any ports upon 
the (x?ean attempted to make some settle- 
ments in the new world 

The Swedes established themselves in New 
Jersey, .iiul the number of Swedish families 
still to l>e found there suflicientl> demon- 
strates that this colony was very likely to 
prosper had it been piotected by the mother 
country But being neglected by Sweden, it 
was soon swallowed up by the Dutch colony 
of New York, which again, in 1674, fell under 
the dominion of the English 

The small islands of St Thomas and Santa 
Cruz are the only countries in the new world 
that have ever been possessed by the Danes. 
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These little settlements, too, were under the 
government of an exclusive company, which 
had the sole right, both of purchasing the 
surplus produce of the colonists, and of sup- 
plying them with such goods of other coun- 
tries as they wanted, and which, therefore, 
both in its purchases and sales, had not only 
the power of oppressing them, but the great- 
est temptation to do so. The government of 
an exclusive company of merchants is, per- 
haps, the worst of all governments for any 
country whatever. It was not, however, able 
to stop altogether the progress of these col- 
onies, though it rendered it more slow and 
languid. The late King of Denmark dissolved 
this company, and since that time the pros- 
perity of these colonies has been very great. 

The Dutch settlements in the West, as well 
as those in the East Indies, were originally 
put under the government of an exclusive 
company. The progress of some of them, 
therefore, though it has been considerable, in 
comparison writh that of almost any country 
that has been long peopled and established, 
has been languid and slow in comparison with 
that of the greater part of new colonies. The 
colony of Surinam, though very considerable, 
is still inferior to the greater part of the sugar 
colonies of the other European nations. The 
colony of Nova Belgia, now divided into the 
two provinces of New York and New Jersey, 
would probably have soon become consider- 
able too, even though it had remained under 
the government of the Dutch The plenty and 
cheapness of good land are such powerful 
causes of prosperity that the very w^orst gov- 
ernment is scarce capable of checking alto- 
gether the efficacy of their operation. The 
great distance, too, from the mother country 
would enable the colonists to evade more or 
less, by smuggling, the monopoly wdiich the 
company enjoyed against them. .\t present 
the company allows all Dutch ships to trade 
to Surinam upon paying tw^o and a half ijer 
cent upon the value of their cargo for a li- 
cence; and only reserves to itself exclusively 
the direct trade from Africa to America, 
which consists almost entirely m the slave 
trade. This relaxation in the exclusive privi- 
leges of the company is probably the principal 
cause of that degree of prosperity which that 
colony at present enjoys. Curagoa and Eus- 
tatia, the two principal islands belonging to 
the Dutch, arc free ports open to the ships 
of all nations; and this freedom, in the midst 
of better colonies whose ports are open to 
those of one nation only, Las been the great 
cause of the prosperity of those two barren 
islands. 

The French colony of Canada was, during 
the greater part of the last century, and some 
part of the present, under the government of 
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an exclusive company. Under so unfavourable 
an administration its progress was necessarily 
very slow in comparison with that of other 
new colonies; but it became much more rapid 
wffien this company was dissolved after the 
fall of w'hat is called the Mississippi scheme. 
When the English got possession of this coun- 
try, they found in it near double the number 
of inhabitants wdiich Father Charlevoix had 
assigned to it between twenty and thirty 
years before. That Jesuit had travelled over 
the whole country, and had no inclination to 
represent it as less considerable than it really 
was. 

The French colony of St. Domingo was es- 
tablished by pirates and freebooters, who, for 
a long time, neither required the protection, 
nor acknowledged the authority of France, 
and when that race of banditti became so far 
citizens as to acknowledge this authority, it 
was for a long time necessary to exercise it 
with very great gentleness. During this period 
the population and improvement of this col- 
ony increased very fast. Even the oppression 
of the exclusive company, to which it was for 
some lime subjected, with all the other col- 
onies of France, though it no doubt retarded, 
had not been able to slop its progress alto- 
gether. The course of its prosperity returned 
as soon as it was relieved from that oppres- 
sion. It is now the most important of the 
sugar colonics of the West Indies, and its 
produce is said to be greater than that of all 
the English sugar colonies j^t together The 
other sugar colonics of France are in general 
all very thriving. 

But there arc no cohuiics of wffiich the prog- 
ress has been more rapid than that of the 
English in North America. 

Plenty of good land, and liberty to manage 
their own aifairs their own way, seem to be 
the tw^o great causes of the prosperity of all 
new colonics. 

In the plenty of good land the English col- 
onies of North America, though no doubt 
very abundantly provided, are however infer- 
ior to those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and nf)t superior to some of those possessed 
by the French before the late w'ar. But the 
political institutions of the English colonies 
have been more favourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of this land than those 
of any of the other three nations. 

First, the engrossing of uncultivated land, 
though it has by no means been prevented 
altogether, has been more restrained in the 
English colonies than in any other. The col- 
ony law which impose.s upon every proprietor 
the obligation of improving and cultivating, 
within a limited time, a certain proportion of 
hir lands, and which in case of failure, de- 
clares those neglected lands grantable to any 
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other person, though it has not, perhaps, been 
very strictly executed, has, however, had some 
effect. 

Secondly, in Pennsylvania there is no right 
of primogeniture, and lands, like movables, 
are divided ecjually among all the children of 
the family. In three of the provinces of New 
Kngland the oldest has only a double share, 
as in the Mosaical law. Though in those prov- 
inces, therefore, too great a quantity of land 
should sometimes be engrossed by a particular 
individual, it is likely, in the course of a gen- 
eration or two, to be sufficiently divided again. 
In the other Knglish colonies, indeed, the 
right of primogeniture takes pla<*e, as in the 
law of Kngland. But in all the English col- 
onies ihe tenure of the lands, which are all 
held by free socage, facilitates alienation, and 
the grantee of any extensive tract of land 
generally finds it for his interest to alienate, 
as fast as he can, the greater part of it, re- 
serving only a small quit-rent In the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, what is called the 
right of Majoraz/o’ takes place in the succes- 
sion of all those great estates to which any 
title of honour i-s UiiUi ^ ed Such estates go all 
to one person, and arc in effect entailed and 
unalienable. The French colonies, indeed, are 
subject to the custom of Paris, which, in the 
iidieutance of land, is much more favourable 
to the younger children than the law of Kng- 
land But in the French colonies, if any part 
of an estate, held by the noble tenure of 
chivalry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a 
limited lime, subject to the right of redemp- 
tion, either by the heir of the sujierior or by 
the heir of the family; and all the largest es- 
tates of the country are held by such noble 
tenures, wdiich necessarily embarrass aliena- 
tion But in a new colony a great uncultivated 
estate is likely to be much more sjx'edily <li- 
vided by alienation than by succession. The 
plenty and cheapness of good land, it has al- 
ready been observed, are the principal causes 
ot the rapid prosperity of new colonies. The 
engrossing of land, in effect, tlestroys this 
plenty and cheapness. The engrossing of un- 
cultivated land, besides, is the greatest ob- 
struction to its improvement. But the labour 
that is employed in the improvement and 
cultivation of land affords the greatest and 
‘most valuable produce to the society. The 
produce of labour, in this case, pays not only 
its own wages, and the profit of the stock 
wdiich employs it, but the rent of the land 
too upon which it is employed. The labour of 
tiie English colonists, therefore, being more 
employed in the improvement and cultivation 
of land, is likely to afford a greater and more 
valuable produce than that of any of the 
other three nations, which, by the engros.sing 
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of land, is more or less diverted towards other 
employincnts. 

Thirdly, the labour of the English colonists 
is not only likely to afford a greater and more 
valuable produce, but, in consequence of the 
moderation of their taxes, a greater propor- 
tion of this produce belongs to themselves, 
which they may store up and employ in x>ul- 
ting into motion a still greater quantity of 
labour. The English colonists havT nev^er yet 
contributed anything towards the defence of 
the mother country, or towards the support 
of its civil government. They themselves, on 
the contrary, have hitherto been defended al- 
most entirely .at the expense of the mother 
country But the expense of fleets an<l .armies 
is out of all proportion greater than the ne<*es- 
sary expense of civil government. The e\i)ense 
of their own civil gov'crnment has always 
Ijeen very moderate. It has generally been 
confined to what was necessary for paying 
competent salaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to some other officers of police, 
and for maintaining a few of the most useful 
public w'orks The exf)ense of the civil es- 
tablishment of Massachusetts Bay, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
used to be but about £18,000 a year. That of 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, £;k>00 
each. That of Connecticut, £1000. That of 
New York and Pennsylvania, £4.>00 each. 
That of New Jersey, £FJ00. That of Virginia 
and South Carolina, £8000 eaeh The civil es- 
tablishment of Nova Scotia and Georgia are 
partly supported by an annual grant of Par- 
liament. But Nova Scotia pays, besides, about 
£7000 a year tow^ards the public expenses of 
the c’olony; and Get)rgia about £5500 a year 
All the different < ivil establishments in North 
America, in short, excliisiv^e of those of Mary- 
laml and North Carolina, of which no exact 
account has been got, did not, before the 
coinmeneement of the present disturbances, 
cost the inhabitants above £01,700 a vear, an 
ev er-memor.able example at how small an ex- 
pense three millions of people may not only 
be governed, but well governed. The most 
important imrt of the expense of government, 
indeed, that of defence and protection, has 
constantly fallen upon the mother country. 
The ceremonial, too, of the civil government 
in the colonies, upon the reception of a new 
governor, upon the opening of a new assem- 
bly, etc., though .sufficiently decent, is not 
accompanied with any expensiv'e pomp or 
parade. Their ecclesiastical government is 
conducted upon a plan equally frugal. Tithes 
are unknown among them: and their clergy, 
who arc far from being numerous, are main- 
tained either by moderate stipends, or by 
the v'oluntary contributions of the i>eople. The 
power of Spain and Portugal, on the contrary. 
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derives some support from the taxes levied 
upon their colonies. France, indeed, has never 
drawn any considerable revenue from its col- 
onies, the taxes which it levies upon them be- 
ing generally spent among them. But the 
colony government of all these three nations 
is conducted upon a much more expensive 
ceremonial. The sums spent upon the recep- 
tion of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, 
have frequently been enormous. Such cere- 
monials are not only real taxes paid by the 
rich colonists upon those particular occasions, 
but they sei^'e to introduce among them the 
habit of vanity and expense upon all other 
occasions. They are not only very grievous 
occasional taxes, but they contribute to estab- 
lish perpetual taxes of the same kind still 
more grievous; the ruinous taxes of private 
luxury and extravagance. In the colonies of 
all those three nations too, the ecclesiastical 
government is extremely oppressive. Tithes 
take place in all of them, and are levied with 
the utmost rigour in those of Spain and Por- 
tugal. All of them, besides, are oppressed with 
a numerous race of mendicant friars, whose 
beggary being not only licensed but conse- 
crated by religion, is a most grievous tax 
upon the poor people, who arc most carefully 
taught that it is a duty to give, and a very 
great sin to refuse them their charity Over 
and above all this, the clergy are, in all of 
them, the greatest engrossers of land. 

Fourthly, in the disposal of their surplus 
produce, or of what is over and above their 
own consumption, the English colonies have 
been more favoured, and have been allowed a 
more extensive market, than those of ahy 
other European nation. Every European na- 
tion has endeavoured more or less to mon- 
opolise to itself the commerce of its colonies, 
and, upon that account, has prohibited the 
ships of foreign nations from trading to them, 
and has prohibited them from importing Eu- 
ropean goods from any foreign nation. But 
the manner in va Inch this monopoly has been 
exercised in different nations has been very 
different. 

Some nations have given up the whole 
commerce of their colonies to an exclusive 
company, of whom the colonists were ob- 
liged to buy all such European goofls as they 
wanted, and to whom they were obliged to 
sell the whole of their own surplus produce. 

It was the interest of the company, therefore, 
not only to sell the former as dear, and to buy 
the latter as cheap as possible, but to buy no 
more of the latter, even at this low price than 
what they could dispose of for a very high 
price in Europe. It was their interest, not 
only to degracle in all cases the value of the 
surplus pr^uce of the colony, but in many 
cases to discourage and keep down the natu- 
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ral increase of its quantity. Of all the expedi- 
ents that can well be contrived to stunt the 
natural growth of a new colony, that of an 
exclusive company is undoubtedly the most 
effectual. This, however, has been the policy 
of Holland, though their company, in the 
course of the present century, has given up in 
many respects the exertion of their exclusive 
privilege. This, too, was the policy of Den- 
mark till the reign of the late king.^ It has 
occcisionally been the policy of France, and 
of late, since 1755, after it had been aban- 
doned by all other nations on account of its 
absurdity, it has become the policy of Por- 
tugal with regard at least to two of the 
principal provinces of Brazil, Fernambuco and 
Marannon. 

Other nations, without establishing an ex- 
clusive company, have confined the whole 
commerce of their colonies to a particular poit 
of the mother country, from whence no sliip 
was allow^ed to sail, but either in a fleet and 
at a partic ular season, or, if single, in conse- 
quence of a particular lic‘ence, which in most 
cases was very well paid for. This policy 
opened, indeed, the trade of the colonies to 
all the natives of the mother country, pro 
vided they traded from the proper port, at 
the proiier season, and in the proper vessels 
But as all the different mercha its, who joined 
their stocks in order to fit out those licensed 
vessels, w'ould find it for their interest to act 
in concert, the trade wdii(‘h was carried on in 
this manner would necessanl^t be conducted 
very nearly upon the same principles as that 
of an exclusive company. The profit of those 
merchants would be almost eciually exorbi- 
tant and oppressive The colonies would be ill 
supplied, and would be obliged both to buy 
very dear, ami to sell very cheap. This, hoiv- 
cver, till within these few years, had always 
been the policy of Syiain, and the price of all 
European goods, accordingly, is said to ha\e 
been enormous in the Spanish West Indies 
At Quito, we are told by Ulloa, a pound of 
iron sold for about four and sixpence, and a 
pound of steel for about six and nincpencc 
sterling But it is chiefly in order to purcliase 
European goods that the colonies part with 
their own produce. The more, therefore, 
they pay for the one, the loss they really 
get for the other, and the dearness of the 
one is the same thing with the eheapness 
of the other. The policy of Portugal is in 
this respect the .same as the ancient policy of 
Spain with regard to all its colonies, except 
Fernambuco and Marannon, and with regard 
to these it has lately adopted a still worse. 

Other nations leave the trade of their col- 
onies free to all their .subjects who may carry 
it or from all the different ports of the mother 

^Frederick V. — Ed, 
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country, and who have occasion for no other 
licence than the common despatches of the 
custom house In this case the number and 
dispersed situation of the different traders 
renders it impossible fur them to enter into 
any general combination, and their competi 
tioii is sufhcicnt to hinder them from making 
very exorbitant profits Under so liberal a 
policy the colonies are enabled both to sell 
their own prcxiuce and to buy the goods of 
r^urope at a reasonable price But since the 
dissolution of the Plymouth Company, when 
our colonics were but in their infancy, tins has 
always been the policy of England It has gen 
erally, too, been that of France, and has been 
uniformly so since the dissolution of ^vhat, in 
England, is commonly called iheir Mississippi 
Company The profits of the trade, therefore, 
which France and England carry on ^Mth their 
colonies, though no doubt somewliat higher 
than if the competition was free to all other 
nations, are, however, by no means exorbi 
tant and the price of European gcKxls accord 
ingly IS not extravagantly high in the gieater 
part of the colonies of either of those nations 
In the e\pc lati ai of their own siirplu** 
produce too, it is only with regird to certain 
commodities that the colonies of Great Brit 
am arc confined to the market of the mother 
country J hese commodities hav mg been enu- 
merate d m the \ct of Navigation and in some 
othci subsequent acts, have upon that ac 
count been called inumiraicd comrnodtiies 
The rest are c<illed von inunu rated and may 
be exported dircctlv to other countries pro 
vided it IS m British or Plantation ships, of 
which the owners and three fourths of the 
manners are British subjects 

\mong the non enumerated commodities 
are some of the most important prcxluctions 
of America and the West Indies grain of all 
sorts lumber, salt jirovisions, fish, sugar and 
rum 

Gram is naturnllv the first an<l principal 
object of the culture of all new colonies By 
allowing them a verv extensive market for it 
the law encourages them to extend this cul 
ture much beyond the consumption of a thin- 
ly inhtabited country, and thus to provide be 
forehand an ample subsistence for a contmu 
ally increasing population 

In a countiy quite covered with wood, where 
timber consequently is of little or no value, 
the expense of clearing the ground is the prin 
cipal obstacle to improvement By allowing 
the colonies a v ery extensiv e market for their 
lurnbei, the law endeavours to facilitate im 
provement by raising the price of a commod 
ity which would otherwise be of little value, 
and thereby enabling them to make some prof- 
it of what would otherwise be a mere exjieiise 
In a country neither lialf-|>eopled nor half- 


cultivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond 
the consumption of the inhabitants, and are 
often upon that account of little or no value 
But it IS necessary, it has already been shown, 
that the price of cattle should bear a certain 
proportion to that of corn before tlie greater 
part of the lands of any country can be im- 
proved By allowing to American cattle, in all 
shapes, dead or alive, a very extensive mar- 
ket, the law endeavors to raise the value of 
a commodity of which the high price is so very 
essential to improvement The good effects of 
this liberty, however, must be somewhat di 
niinished by the 4th of George III, c 15, 
which puts hides and skins among the enu- 
merated commodities, and thereby tends to 
reduce the value of American cattle 

To increase the shipping and na\al power 
of Great Britain, by the extension of the fish 
enes of our colonies, is an object which the 
legislature seems to have had almost constant- 
ly in V lew Those fisheries, upon this account, 
have had all tfie encouragement which free- 
dom can give them, and they have flourished 
accordingly The New England fishery in par- 
ticular was, before the late disturbances, one 
of the most important, perhaps m the world 
The v\hale hshery which notwithstanding an 
extravagant bounty is in Great Britain car- 
ried on to so little purpose that m the opinion 
of many people (which I do not, however, 
pretend to warrant) the whole produce does 
not much exceed the value of the bounties 
which are annually paid for it, is m New 
England carried on without any bounty to a 
very great extent Fish is one of the principal 
articles with which the North Americans trade 
to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean 

Sugar was originally an enumerated com 
modity which could be exporteil only to Gre it 
Britain But in 1731 upon a representation of 
the sugar planters, its exportation v\as per 
nutted to all parts of the world The reslnc 
tions, however, with which this liliertv was 
granted joined to the high price of sugar in 
Great Britain have rendered it, m a great 
measure, ineffectual Great Britain and her 
colonies still continue to be almost the sole 
market for all the sugar produced in the Brit 
ish plantations Their consumption increases 
so fast that, though in consequence of the in- 
creasing improvement of Jamaica as v^ell as 
of the Ceded Islands the importation of sugar 
has increased very greatly within these twenty 
years, the exportation to foreign countries is 
said to be not much greater than before 

Rum is a very important article in the trade 
which the Americans carry on to the coast of 
Africa, from which they bring back negro 
slaves in return 

If the whole surplus produce of America in 
gram of all sorts, in salt provisions and m 
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fish, had been put into the enumeration, and 
thereby forced into the market of Great Brit- 
ain, it would have interfered too much with 
the produce of the industry of our own peo- 
ple. It was probably not so much from any 
regard to the interest of America as from a 
jealousy of this interference that those im- 
portant commodities have not only been kept 
out of the enumeration, but that the importa- 
tion into Great Britain of all grain, except 
rice, and of salt provisions, has, in the ordi- 
nary state of the law, been prohibited. 

The n on-enumerated commodities could 
originally be exported to all i)arts of the w'orld. 
Lumber and rice, having been once put into 
the enumeration, when they were afterwards 
taken out of it, were confined, as to the Euro- 
pean market, to the countries that lie south 
of Cape Finisterre. By the 6th of George III, 
c. 52, all non-enumerated commodities were 
subjected to the like restriction. The parts of 
Europe which lie south of Cape Finisterre are 
not manufacturing countries, and we were less 
jealous of the colony ships carrying home 
from them any manufactures which could 
interfere with our own. 

The enumerated commodities are of two 
sorts: first, such as are either the peculiar 
produce of America, or as cannot be produced, 
or at least are not produced, in the mother 
country. Of this kind arc molasses, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, tobacco, pimento, ginger, w^hale- 
fins, raw silk, cotton-wool, beaver, and other 
peltry of America, indigo, fustic, and other 
dyeing woods; secondly, .such as are not the 
peculiar produce of America, but which are 
and may be produced in the mother conn fry, 
though not in such quantities as to supply 
the greater part of her demand, which is prin- 
cipally supplied from foreign countries. Of 
this kind are all naval stores, masts, yards, 
and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, pig 
and bar iron, copper ore, hides and skins, pot 
and pearl ashes. The largest importation of 
commodities of the first kind could not dis- 
courage the growth or interfere with the .sale 
of any part of the produce of the mother 
country. By confining them to the home mar- 
ket, our merchants, it was expecte<l, would 
not only be enabled to buy them cheaper in 
the plantations, and consequently to sell them 
with a better profit at home, but to establish 
between the plantations and foreign countries 
an advantageous carrying trade, of which 
Great Britain was necessarily to be the centre 
or emporium, as the European country into 
which tho.se commodities were first to be im- 
ported. The importation of commodities of 
the second kind might be so managed too, it 
was supposed, as to interfere, not with the 
sale of tiwse of the same kind which were pro- 
duced at home, but with that of those which 
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were imported from foreign countries; be- 
cause, by means of proper duties, they might 
be rendered always somewhat ilearer than the 
former, and yet a good deal cheaper than the 
latter. By confining such commodities to the 
home market, therefore, it was propo.sed to 
discourage the produce, not of Great Britain, 
but of some foreign countries with which the 
balance of trade was believed to be unfavour- 
able to Great Britain. 

The prohibition of exporting from the col- 
onies, to any other country but Great Britain, 
musts, yards, and bowsprits, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine, naturally tended to lower the price 
of timber in the colonies, and consequently to 
increase the expense of clearing their lands, 
the principal obstacle to their improvement. 
But about the beginning of the pre.sent cen- 
tury, in 170.‘h the pitch and tar company of 
Sweden endeavoured to raise the price of their 
commodities to Great Britain, by ]>rohibiting 
their exportation, e.xcept in their own .ships, 
at their own price, and in such (luantities an 
they thought proper. In order to counteract 
thi.s notable piece of mercantile policy, and to 
render her.self as much as possible independ- 
ent, not only of Sweden, but of all the other 
northern powers. Great Britain gave a bounty 
upon the importation of naval stores from 
America, and the effect of this bounty was to 
raise the price of timber in America much 
more than the confinement to the home mar- 
ket could lower it; and as both regulations 
were enacted at the same time, their joint ef- 
fect was rather to encourage than to discour- 
age the clearing of land in America. 

Though pig and bar iron too have been put 
among the enuineratcil commoclities, yet as, 
when imported from America, they were ex- 
empted from coiKsiderable duties to which 
they are subject when imported from any 
other country, the one part of the regulation 
contributes more to encourage the erection of 
furnaces in America than the other to dis- 
courage it. There is no manufacture which 
occasions .so great a consumption of wocxl as 
a furnace, or which can contribute so much to 
the clearing of a country overgrown with it. 

The tendency of some of these regulations 
to raise the value of timber in America, and 
thereby to facilitate the clearing of the land, 
was neither, jHjrhaps, intended nor understood 
by the legi.slature. Though their beneficial ef- 
fects, however, have been in tl|is respect acci- 
dental, they have not upon that account been 
less real. 

The most perfect freedom of trade is per- 
mitted between the British colonies of Ameri- 
ca and the West Indies, both in the enumer- 
atetl and in the non-enumerated commodities. 
Th( se colonies arc now become so populous 
and Ihriving that each of them finds in some 
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of the others a great and extensive market for 
every part of its produce All of them taken 
together, they make a great internal market 
for the produee of one another 

The liberality of England ho\\cver, towards 
the trade ol her colonies has been conhned 
chiefly to what concerns the market for their 
produce, either in its rude state, or in what 
may be called the very first stage of manu- 
facture Ihe more advanced or more refined 
manufactures even of the colony produce the 
merchants and manufacturers of Great Brit 
am ch(K)se to reserve to themselves, and have 
prevailed upon the legislature to prevent their 
establishment in the colonies, sometimes by 
high duties, and sometimes by absolute pro- 
hibitions 

\\ hile, for example Muskovado sugars from 
the British plantations pay upon importation 
only (»s td the humlredweight white sugars 
pay £1 Is Id and rehiud cither double or 
single in loaves £!• 'is 5''.nd \\hen those high 
duties were imposed Great Britain vvis the 
sole and she still contniuc s to be the principal 
market to which sugars of the British colo 
nies could be e\|>ortcd t hey amounted, there- 
fore to a prohibition, at first of claying or 
rthiuiig sug<ir for any foicign market, and at 
present of clijing or re lining it for the mar 
kc t which takes off perhaps more thin nine 
tenths of the whole prodine 1 he manufaeture 
of e laving or rehnnig sugar accordingly, though 
it has ilourislu d in all the sugar colonies of 
Tranee has been little cultiv itcd in any of 
those of I ngland except for the market of the 
colonics Ihenistlves \Mule (irenada v\as in 
the hands of the 1 reuich theie was a refinery 
of sugar, bv claj ing at levist upon almost 
every plantation Since it fell into those of 
the English almost all works ol this kind have 
been given up and theie aie at ])rcsent Oc- 
tober 177 5 I am issuicd not above two or 
three remaining in the islaiiei \t present how- 
tv cr, bv an indulgence of the custom house, 
claved or refined '^ugar, if reduecd Irom loaves 
into powder, is commonly imported as Mus 
kov ado 

\\ hile Great Britain encourages m America 
the manufactures of pig and bar iron, by e\ 
eniplmg them from duties to v\hich the like 
commodities are subject when imported from 
any othei country, she imposes an absolute 
prohibition upon the erection of steel fuinaces 
and slit mills in any of her American planta- 
tions She will not suffer her colonists to work 
in those more lehned manufactures even for 
thtir own consumption but insists upon their 
purchasing of her merchants and manufac- 
turers all goodi) of this kind w hic h they have 
occasion for 

She prohibits the exportation from one 
province to another by water, and even the 
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carriage by land upon horseback or in a cart, 
of hats, of wools and wcwllen gcxids, of the 
produce of America a regulation which effec- 
tually prevents the establishment of any man- 
ufacture of such commodities for distant sale, 
and confines the industry of her colonists in 
this way to such coarse and household manu- 
factures as a private family commonly makes 
for its own use or for that of some of its 
neighbours m the same province 

To prohibit a groat people, however, from 
making all that they can of every part of 
their own produce, or from employing their 
stock and industry m the way that they judge 
most advantageous to themselves, is a mam 
fest violation of the most sacred rights of 
mankind I njust, however, as such prohibi 
tioiis may be, they have not hitherto been 
very hurtful to the colonies Land is still so 
cheip, and, consequently, labour so dear 
among them that they can import from the 
mother country almost all the more refined 
or more advanced manufactures cheaper than 
they could make for themselves* 1 hough they 
had not therefore been prohibited from cs 
tablishiiig such manufactures, vet in their 
present state ot iniprov cineiit a regard to their 
own interest would, probaldy have prevented 
them from doing so In their present state of 
improv ement those prohibitions j>erhaps, w ith 
out cramping their industry or restraining it 
from any eniplovinent to which it would have 
gone of its own iccord are only impertinent 
bailges of slaverv imposed upon them, with 
out any sufficient reason by the groundless 
jealousv of the merchants and m inufacturers 
of the mother country In a more advanced 
state they might be really oppressive and 
insupportable 

Great Britain too, as she confines to her 
own market some of the most important pro 
duclions of the colonies so in conq)ensition 
she gives to some of them an advantage in 
that market sometimes liy imposing higher 
iluties upon the like productions when im- 
ported from other countries and sometimes 
by giving bounties upon their importation 
from the colonies In the first way she gives 
an advantage in the home market to the sug 
ai, tobacco, and iron of her own colonies, 
and in the secoiul to their raw silk, to their 
lui ip and flax to their indigo, to their naval 
stores, and to their building timber This sec 
ond v\ay of encouraging the colony produce 
by bountu s upon importation, is, so far as I 
have been able to learn, peculiar to Great 
Biitain Ihe fust is not Portugal does not 
content herself with imposing higher duties 
upon the importation of tobaico from any 
other country but prohibits it under the se 
verest ixuialties 

^^lth legard to the importation of goods 
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from Europe, En^^and has likewise dealt more 
liberally with her colonies than any other 
nation. 

Great Britain allows a part, almost always 
the half, generally a larger portion, and some- 
times the whole of tlie duly which is paid up- 
on the importation of foreign goods, to be 
drawn back upon their exportation to any for- 
eign country. No independent foreign coun- 
try, it was ea.sy to foresee, would receive them 
if they came to it loaded with the heavy duties 
to which almost all foreign goods are sub- 
jected on their importation into Great Brit- 
ain. Unless, therefore, some part of those du- 
ties was drawn back upon exportation, there 
was an end of the carrying trade; a trade so 
miich favoured by the mercantile system. 

Our colonies, however, are by no means in- 
dependent foreign countries; and Great Brit- 
ain having assumed to herself the exclusive 
right of supplying them with all goods from 
Europe, might have forced them (in the same 
manner as other countries have done their 
colonies) to receive such goods, loaded with 
all the same duties which they paid in the 
mother country. But, on the contrary, till 
1763, the .«»ame drawbacks w'ere paid upon the 
exportation of the greater part of foreign 
goods to our colonies as to any imiependent 
foreign country. In 1763, indeed, by the 1th 
of George III, c. 15, this indulgence was a 
good deal abated, and it was enacted, “That 
no part of the duty called the Old Subsidy 
should be drawn back for any goods of the 
grow^th, production, or manufacture of Europe 
or the East Indies, which should be exported 
from this kingdom to any British colony or 
plantation in America; wirtes, white calicoes 
and muslins excepted.'* Before this law, many 
different sorts of foreign goods might have 
been bought cheaper in the plantations than 
in the mother country; and some may still. 

Of the greater part of the regulations con- 
cerning the colony trade, the merchants who 
carry it on, it mu.st be observed, have been 
the principal advisers. We must not wonder, 
therefore, if, in the greater part of them, their 
interest has been more considered than either 
that of the colonies or that of the mother 
country. In their exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying the colonies with all the goods which 
they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing 
all such parts of their surplus produce as 
could not interfere with any of the trades 
which they them.selves carried on at home, 
the interest of the colonies was sacrificed to 
the interest of those merchants. In allowing 
the same drawbacks upon the re-exportation 
of the greater part of European and Ea.st 
India goods to the colonies as upon their re- 
exportation to any independent country, the 
interest of the mother country was sacrificed 
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to it, even according to the mercantile ideas 
of that interest. It was for the interest of the 
merchants to pay as little as possible for the 
foreign goods which they sent to the colonics, 
and, consequently, to get back as much as 
possible of the duties which they advanced 
upon their importation into Great Britain. 
They might thereby be enabled to sell in the 
colonies cither the same quantity of goods 
with a greater profit, or a greater quantity 
with the same profit, and, consequently, to 
gain something either in the one way or the 
other. It was likewi.se for the interest of the 
colonies to get all such goods as cheap and in 
as great abundance as possible. But this 
might not always l)e for the interest of the 
mother country. She might frequently suffer 
both in her revenue, by giving back a great 
part of the duties which had been paid upon 
the importation of such goods; and in her 
manufactures, by being undersold in the col- 
ony market, in consequence of the easy terms 
upon which foreign manufactures could be 
carried thither by means of those drawbacks. 
The progress of the linen manufacture of 
Great Britain, it is commonly said, has been 
a good deal retarded by the drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of German linen to the 
American colonies. 

But though the policy of Great Britain 
with regard to the trade of her colonies has 
been dictated by the same mercantile spirit 
as that of other nations, it Jjjis, however, up- 
on the whole, been less illiberal and oppressive 
than that of any of tliem. 

In everything, except their foreign trade, 
the iil>erty of the English coloni.sts to manage 
their own affairs their own way is complete. 
It is in every resjject "equal to that of their 
fellow-citizens at home, and is secured in the 
same manner, by an assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who claim the sole 
right of imposing taxes for the support of the 
colony government. The authority of this 
assembly overawes the executive power, and 
neither the meanest nor the most obnoxious 
colonist, as long as he obeys the law, has any- 
thing to fear from the resentment, either of 
the governor or of any other civil or military 
officer in the province. The colony assemblies 
though, like the House of Commons in Eng- 
land, are not always a very equal representa- 
tion of the people, yet they approach more 
nearly to that character; and as the executive 
power either has not the means to corrupt 
them, or, on account of the support wdiich it 
receives from the mother country, is not un- 
der the necessity of doing so, they are per- 
haps in general more influenced by the incli- 
nations of their constituents. The councils 
which, in the colony legislatures, corre.spond 
to the House of Lords in Great Britain, are 
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not composed of an hereditary nobility. In 
some of the colonies, as in three of the govern- 
ments of New England, those councils are 
not appointed by the king, but chosen by the 
representatives of the people. In none of the 
English colonies is there any hereditary 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other 
free countries, the descendant of an old colony 
family is more respected than an upstart of 
equal merit and fortune; but he is only more 
res})ccted, and he has no privileges by which 
he can be troublesome to hia neighbours, lie- 
fore the commencement of the present dis- 
turbances, the colony assemblies had not only 
the legislative but a part of the executive 
power. In Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
they elected the governor. In the other 
colonies they appointed the revenue officers 
who collecte<l the taxes imposed by those re- 
spective assemblies, to whom those officers 
were immediately responsible. There is more 
equality, therefore, among the English col- 
onists than among the inhabitants of the 
mother country. Their manners are more re- 
publican, and their governments, those of 
three of the provinces of New England in 
particular, have hitherto been more repub- 
lican too. 

The absolute governments of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, on the contrary, take place 
in their colonies; and the discretionary pow- 
ers which such governments commonly dele- 
gate to all their inferior officers are, on ac- 
count of the great distance, naturally exer- 
cised there with more tlian ordinary violence, 
lender all absolute governments there is more 
liberty in the capital than in any other part 
of the country. The sovereign himself can 
never have cither interest or inclination to 
jHirverl the order of justice, or to oppress the 
great bexly of the people. In the capital his 
presence overawes more or less all his infer- 
ior officers, who in the remoter provinces, 
from whence the complaints of the |)eoplc are 
less likely to reach him, can cxerci.se their 
tyranny with much more .safety. But the 
Europe.an colonies in America are more re- 
mote than the most distant provinces of the 
greatest empires which had ever l)een known 
before. The government of the English col- 
onies is perhaps the only one which, since the 
world began, could give perfect security to 
the inhabitants of so very distant a province. 
The administration of the French colonies, 
however, has always been conducted with 
m >re gentleness and moderation than that of 
the Spanish and Portugese. This superiority 
of conduct is suitable both to the character of 
the French nation, and to what forms the 
character of every nation, the nature of their 
government, which though arbitrary and 
violent in comparison with that of Great 


Britain, is legal and free in comparison with 
those of Spain and Portugal. 

It is in the progress of the North American 
colonies, however, that the superiority of the 
English policy cliiefly appears. The progress 
of the sugar colonies of France has been at 
least equal, perhaps superior, to that of the 
greater part of those of Englaiul, and yet the 
.sugar colraiies of England enjoy a free govern- 
ment nearly of the s.ame kind with that which 
takes place in her colonie.s of North America. 
But the sugar colonics of France are not dis- 
couraged. like tho.se of Pmgland, from re- 
fining their own sugar; and, what is of still 
greater importance, the genius of their gov- 
ernment naturally intnxluccs a better man- 
agement of their negro slaves. 

In all European colonies the culture of the 
sugar-cane is carried on by negro slaves. The 
constitution of tho.se who have been born in 
the temi>erate climate of Europe could not, 
it is supposed, support the labour of digging 
the ground under the burning sun of the 
West Indies; and the culture of the sugar- 
cane, as it is managed at present, is all hand 
labour, though, in the opinion of many, the 
drill plough might be introduced into it with 
great a«lvantage. But, as the profit and suc- 
cess of the cultivation which is carried on by 
means of cattle, depend very much upon the 
good management of tho.«e cattle, so the 
profit and .success of that which is carried on 
by .slaves must depend ccpially upon the good 
management of tho.se .slaves: and in the good 
management of their .slaves the French plant- 
ers, I think it is generally allowed, are sup)er- 
ior to the English. The law, so far us it gives 
some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master, is likely to be 
better executed in a colony where the govern- 
ment is in a great measure arbitrary than in 
one where it is altogether free. In every coun- 
try where the unfortunate law of slavery is 
eitabli.shed, the magi.strate, when he protects 
the .slave, intermeddles in some mea.sure in 
the management of the private property of 
the master; and, in a free country, where the 
master is perhaps either a member of the 
colony a.s.sembly, or an elector of such a mem- 
ber, he dare not do this but with the greatest 
caution and circum.s})ection. The respect 
which he is obliged to pay to the ma.ster ren- 
ders it more difficult for him to protect the 
slave. But in a country w’here the government 
is in a great measure arbitrary, where it is 
usual for the magi.strate to intermeddle even 
in the management of the private property 
of individuals, and to send them, perhaps, a 
lettre da cachet if they do not manage it ac- 
cording to his liking, it is much easier for 
him to give .some protection to the slave; and 
common humanity naturally disposes him to 
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do so The protection of the magistrate ren- 
ders the sla\e less contemptible in the eyes 
of his master, ^ho is thereby induced to con- 
sider him with more regard, and to treat him 
with more gentleness Gentle usage renders 
the slave not only more faithful, but more 
intelligent, and therefore, upon a double ac- 
count, more useful He approaches more to 
the condition of a free ser\ <int, and may pos- 
sess some degree of mtegnty and attachment 
to his master’s interest, virtues which fre- 
quently belong to free servants, but which 
ne\ er can belong to a slave who is treated as 
slaves commonly are in countries where the 
master is perfectly free and secure 

That the condition of a sla\ e is better under 
an arbitrary than under a free government is, 

I belicN e, supported by the history of all ages 
and nations In the Roman history, the first 
time we read of the magistrate interposing to 
protect the slave from the violence of his 
master is under the emperors When Vedius 
Pollio, in the presence of Augustus, ordered 
one of his slaves, who had committed a 
slight fault, to be cut into pieces and thrown 
into his lish pond in order to feed his fishes, the 
emperor commanded him, with indignation, 
to emancipate immediately, not only that 
slave, but all the others that belonged to him 
Under the republic no magistrate could have 
had authority enough to protect the slave, 
much less to punish the master 

The stock, it is to be observed, which has 
improved the sugar colonics of France, par- 
ticularly the great colony of St Domingo, has 
been raised almost entirely from the gra^lual 
improvement and cultivation of those col 
onies It has been almost altogether the prod 
uce of the soil and of the industry of the 
colonics, oi, what comes to the same thing, 
the puce of that produce gradually accumu 
la ted by good management, and employed in 
raising a still greatc r produce But the stock 
which has improved and cultnatcd the sugar 
colonies of J ngland has a great part of it, 
been sent out from Lngland, and has by no 
means been altogether the produce of the 
soil and industry of the colonists The pros- 
perity of the English sugar colonies has been, 
m a great measure, owing to the great riches 
of England, of which a part has oversowed, if 
one may say so, upon those colonies But the 
prospenty of the sugar colonies ot France has 
been entirely owing to the gfiod conduct of 
the colonists which must therefore have had 
some superiority over that of the English, and 
this superiority has lieen remarked in noth- 
ing so much as in the good management of 
their slaves 

Such have been the general outlines of the 
policy of the different European nations with 
regard to their colonies 
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The policy of Europe, therefore, has very 
little to boast of, either in the original estab- 
lishment or, so far as conceins their internal 
government, in the subsequent prosperity of 
the colonies of America 

Folly and injustice seem to have been the 
principles which presided over and directed 
the first pioject of establishing those col 
onies, the folly of hunting after gold and 
sdver mines, and the injustice of coveting the 
possession of a country whose harmless na- 
tives, far from having ever mjured the pco 
pie of Europe, had received the fiist achen- 
turers with every mark of kindness ami hos 
pitahty 

Ihe adventurers, indeed, who formed some 
of the later establishments, joined to the 
chimerical project of finding gold and silver 
mines other motives more reason ible and 
more laudable but even these motives do 
very little honour to the policy of Europe 

Ihe English Puritans restrained at home, 
fled for freedom to America, and established 
there the four governments of New England 
The Inglish Catholics treated with much 
greater injustice, cstablishc<l that of Mary 
land the Qu ikers that ol Peimsvlvania Ihe 
Portuguese Jews, JM^^se(uted by the Inquisi 
tion stripped ol their fortunes, and banished 
to Brazil, introduced by their example some 
sort ot order and industry among tlie trans- 
ported felons and strumpets by whom that 
colony was originally peopled, and txught 
them the culture of the siigftr cane Upon all 
these different occasions it was not the wis 
dom and policy, but the disorder and iiijus 
tice of the 1 iiropcaii governments which peo 
pled and cultivated America 

In effectuating some of the most impoitnit 
of these establishments, the different govern 
men Is of 1 urope had as little merit as m 
projecting them The concpiest of Mexico was 
the project not of the council of Sp iin, but of 
a governor of C uba and it was effectuated by 
the spirit of the bold adventurer to whom it 
was entrusted, in spite of everything which 
that governor, who soon repented of having 
trusted such a person, coulcl do to thwart it 
The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of al- 
most all the other Spanish settlements upon 
the continent of America, carried out with 
them no other public encoumgement, but a 
general permission to make settlements and 
conquests in the name of the king of Spam 
Those adventures were all at the private 
risk and expense of the adventurers The gov- 
ernment of Spam contributed scarce anything 
to any of them That of England contributed 
as little towards effcituatmg the establish 
merit of some of its most important colonics 
in North America 

^hen those establishments were effectu- 
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atcd, and had become so considerable as to Europe contributed either to the first estab- 
attrart the attention of the mother country, lishment, or to the present p’andcur of the 
the first regulations which slie made with re- colonies of America? In one way, and in one 
gard to them hud always in view to secure to w^ay only, it has contributed a good deal, 
herself the monopoly of their commerce, to Magna i^irum Mater! it bre<l and formed the 
confine their market, and to enharge her own men who were capable of achieving such 
at their expense, and, consequently, rather great actions, and of laying the foundation 
to damp and discourage than to quicken and of so great an empire, and there is no other 
forw'ard the course of their prosperity. In the quarter of the world of which the policy is 

different ways in which this monopoly has capable of forming, or has ever actually and 

been exercised consists one of the most essen- in fact formed such men. The colonies ow^e to 

tial differences in the policy of the different the policy of Europe the education and great 

European nations with regard to their col- views of their active and enterprising found- 

onies The best of them all, that of England, ers, and some of the greatest and most im- 

is only somewhat less illiberal and oppresshe portant of them, so far as concerns their in- 

thau that of any of the rest ternal government, owe to it scarce anything 

In what way, therefore, has the policy of else. 

Part 3 

Oj the Adiantaqes which Europe has denied /rom the Discotery of Amenca, and from that of a 
Passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope 

Such are the advantages which the colonies to it a considerable quantity of linen and 

of Vmciica have derived from the policy of other goods All such countries ha\ e e\ idently 

Europe gamed a more extensive market for their 

Wh.it are th )se .hifh Europe has derived surplus produce, and must consequently ha\e 

from the discovery and colonization of been encouraged to increase its quantity. 

America*'' But that those great events should likewise 

Those achantages may be divided, first, have contributed to encourage the industry 

into the general advantages which Europe, of countries, such as Hungary and Poland, 

considered as one great country, has derived which may never, i)erhaps, have sent a single 

from those great events; and, secondly, into commoclity of their owm produce to America, 

the particular advantages wdiicli each colo- is not, perhaps, altogether so evident That 

ni/iiig country has derived from the colonies those events hav^e done so, however, cannot 

which particularly belong to it, m c<mse- be <ioubted Some part of the produce of 

qucncc of the autliority or dominion which it America is consumed in Hungary and Poland, 
exercises over them and there is some demand there for the sugar, 

'File general advantages which lairope, con- chocolate, and tobacco of that new^ quarter 

sidered as one great country, has derived from of the world But those commodities must be 

the «liscovcry and colonisation of America, purchased with something which is either 

consist, first, in the increase of its enjoy- the produce of the industry of Hungary and 

mcnls, and, secondly, in the augmentation of Poland, or with something which had been 

its industry. purchased with some part of that produce 

The surjdus produce of America, inqiorted Those commodities of America are new val- 

into Eurojie, turnishes the inhabitants of this ucs, new equiv clients, introduced into Hun- 

great continent w itli a variety of commodities gary and Poland to be exchanged there for the 

which they could not otherwise have pos- surplus produce of those countries By being 

scssctl, some for convcniency and use, some carried thither they create a new and more 

for jilcasurc, and some for ornament, and extensive market tor that surplus produce, 

thereby contributes to increase their enj’oy- They raise its value, ami thereby contribute 

mcnls to encourage its increase Though no part of 

The discov cry and colonization of America, it may ev cr be carried to America, it may be 

it will readily be allowed, have contributed carried to other countries which purchase it 

to augment the industry, first, of all the conn- with a part of their share of the surplus prod- 

tries which trade to it directly, such as Spain, uce of America, and it may find a market 

Portugal, France, and England; and, secondly, by means of the circulation of that trade 

oi all those which, without trading to it di- wdiich w'as originally put into motion by the 

rectly, send, through the medium of other surplus produce of America, 

countries, goods to it of their own produce; Those great events may even hav^e con- 
such as Austrian Flanders, and some prov- tributed to increase the enjoyments, and to 

inces of Germany, which, through the me- augment the industry of countries w Inch not 

dium of the countries before mentioned, send only never sent any commodities to America, 
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but never received any from it. Even such 
countries may have received a greater abun- 
dance of other commodities from countries 
of which the surplus produce had been aug- 
mented by means of the American trade. This 
greater abundance, as it must ncccs.'^arily have 
increased their enjoyments, so it must like- 
wise have augmented their industry. A greater 
number of new equivalents of some kind or 
other must have been presented to them to 
be exchanged for the surplus produce of that 
industry. A more extensive market must have 
been created for that surplus produce so as to 
rai.se its value, and thereby encourage its 
increase. The mass of commodities annually 
thrown into the great circle of Euroi>ean com- 
merce, and by its various revolutions annual- 
ly distributed among all the different nations 
comprehended within it, must have been 
augmented by the whole surplus produce of 
America. A greater .share of this greater mass, 
therefore, is likely to have f.xllen to each of 
those nations, to have increased their enjoy- 
ments, and augmented their industry. 

The exclusive trade of the mother coun- 
tries tends to diminish, or, at least, to keep 
down below what they would otherwi.^c rise 
to, both the enjoyments and industry of all 
those nations in general, and of the American 
colonies in particular. It is a dead weight up- 
on the action of one of the great springs which 
puts into motion a great part of the business 
of mankind. By rendering the colony produce 
dearer in all other countries, it lessens its con- 
sumption, and thereby cramps the indu.stry 
of the colonies, and both the enjoyments and 
the industry of all other countries, which both 
enjoy less when they pay more for what they 
enjoy, and produce le.ss when they get le.ss 
for what they produce. By rendering the prod- 
uce of all other countries dearer in the col- 
onies, it cramps, in the same manner the in- 
dustry of all other countries, and both the 
enjoyments and the industry of the colonies. 

It is a clog which, for the supposed benefit 
of some particular countries, embarra.s.ses the 
pleasures and encumbers the industry of all 
other countries; but of the colonies more than 
of any other. It not only exclude.^, as much 
as possible, all other countries from one par- 
ticular market; but it confine.s, as much as 
possible, the colonies to one particular mar- 
ket; and the difference is very great between 
being excluded from one particular market, 
when all others are open, and being confined 
to one particular market, when all others are 
shut up. The surplii.s produce of the colonies, 
however, is the original source of all that in- 
crease of enjoyments and industry which 
Europe derives from the discovery and col- 
onization of America: and the exclusive trade 
of the mother countries tends to render this 
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source much less abundant than it otherwise 
would be. 

The particular advantages which each col- 
onizing country derives from the colonies 
which particularly belong to it are of two 
different kinds; first, those common advan- 
tages which every empire derives from the 
provinces subject to its dominion; and. sec- 
ondly, those peculiar advantages which are 
supposed to re.sult from provinces of so very 
peculiar a nature as the European colonies 
of America. 

The common advantages which every em- 
pire derives from the provinces subject to its 
dominion consist, first, in the military force 
which they birnish for its defence; and, sec- 
ondly, in the revenue which they furnish for 
the support of its civil government. The Bo- 
man colonies fnrni.shcd occa.sionally both the 
one ancl the other. The CJreek colonics, some- 
times, furni.shcd a military force, but .seldom 
any revenue. They seldom acknowledged 
themselves subject to the dominion of the 
mother city. They were generally her allies in 
war, but very .seldom her .subjects in peace. 

The European colonies of America have 
never yet furnished any military force for 
the defence of the mother country. Their mil- 
itary force has never yet been sufficient for 
their own defence; ancl in the different wars 
in which the mother countrie.s have been en- 
gaged, the defence of their colonics has gen- 
erally occasioned a very con.sidcrable distrac- 
tion of the military force o(^tho.se countries. 
In this respect, therefore, all the European 
colonies have, without exception, been a cau.se 
rather of weakness than of strength to their 
res|}ectivc mother countries. 

The colonies of Spain and Portugal only 
have contributed any' revenue towards the 
defence of the mother country, or the support 
of her civil government. The taxes which have 
been levied upon those of other European 
nations, upon those of England in particular, 
have seldom been equal to the €X|)ense laid 
out upon them in time of peace, and never 
sufficient to defray that which they occasioned 
in time of war. Such colonies, therefore, have 
been a .source of expense and not of revenue 
to their respective mother countries. 

The advantages of such colonics to their 
respective mother countries con.sist altogether 
in tho.se peculiar advantages which are sup- 
posed to re.sult from provinces of so very 
peculiar a nature as the European colonies 
of America; and the exclusive trade, it is 
acknowledged, is the sole source of all those 
peculiar advantages. 

In consequence of this exclusive trade, all 
that part of the .suridus produce of the Eng- 
lish colonies, for example, which consists in 
whal are called enumerated commodities, can 
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be sent to no other country but England. 
Other countries must afterwards buy it of her. 
It must l>e cheaper therefore in England than 
it can be in any other country, ami must con- 
Iributc more to increase the enjoyments of 
England than those of any other country. It 
must likewise contribute more to encourage 
her industry. For all tho^^c parts of her own 
surplus prince which England exchanges 
for those enumerated commodities, she must 
get a better price than any other countries 
can get for the like parts of theirs, when they 
exchange them for the same commodities. 
The manufactures of England, for example, 
will purchase a greater quantity of the sugar 
and tobacco of her own colonies than the like 
manufactures of other countries can purchase 
of that sugar and tobacco. So far, therefore, 
as the manufactures of England and those of 
other countries are both to be exchanged for 
the sugar and tobacco of the English colonies, 
this superiority of price gives an encourage- 
ment to the former beyond what the latter 
can in these circumstances enjoy. The exclu- 
sive trade of the colonies, therefore, as it di- 
minishes, or at le-'st keeps down below A\hat 
they would otherwise rise to, both the en- 
joyments and the industry of the countries 
which do not possess it; .so it gives an evident 
advantage to the countries w^hich do possess 
it over those other countries. 

This advantage, however, will perhaps be 
found to be rather wdiat mjiy be called a rel- 
ative than an absolute advantage; and to 
give a superiority to the country wdiich enjoys 
ii rather by depressing the industry and provi- 
nce of other countries than by raising those 
of that particular country above what they 
wvuild naturally rise to in the ca.se of a free 
trade. 

The tobacco of Maryland and Virginia, for 
example, by me.ans of the monopoly which 
England enjviys of it, certainly come.s cheaper 
to England than it can do to France, to w^hom 
England commonly sells a considerable part 
of it. Hut had France, and all other European 
countries been, at all times, allowed a free 
trade to Maryland and Virginia, the tobacco of 
those colonies might, by this time, have come 
cheaper than it actually does, not only to all 
those other countries, but likewi.se to Eng- 
land. The produce of tobacco, in consequence 
of a market so much more extensive than any 
which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and 
probably would, by this time, have Ixjcn so 
much increased as to reduce the profits of 
a tobacco plantation to their natural level 
with those of a corn plantation, which, it is 
supposed, they are stfll somewhat above. The 
price of tobacco might, and probably would, 
by this time, have fallen somewhat lower 
than it is at present. An equal quantity of the 


commodities either of England or of those 
other countries might have purchased in 
Maryland and Virginia a greater quantity of 
tobacco than it can do at prc.seiit, and conse- 
quently have been sold there for so much a 
better price. St) far as that weed, therefore, 
can, by its cheapness and abundance, increa.se 
the enjoyments or augment the industry 
either of England or of any other country, it 
would, probably, in the case of a free trade, 
have produced both these effects in somewhat 
a greater degree than it can do at present. 
England, indeed, would not in this case have 
had any advantage over other countries. She 
might have bought the tobacco of her colo- 
nies .somewhat cheaper, and con.sequently 
have sold some of her own coinmoilities .some- 
what dearvT than she actually does But she 
could neither have bought the one cheaper 
nor sold the other dearer than any other coun- 
try might have done. She might, perhaps 
have gained an absolute, but .she would cer- 
tainly have lost' a relative advantage. 

In order, howwer, to obtain this relative 
advantage in the colony trade, in order to 
execute the invidious and malignant project 
of exclufling as much as possible other nations 
from any sliarc in it, England, there are very 
probable rea.son.s for believing, has not only 
sacrificed a part of the absolute advantage 
which she, as well as every other nation, 
might have derived from that trade, but has 
subjected herself both to an absolute and to 
a relative disadvantage in almost every other 
branch of trade. 

When, by the Act of Navigation, England 
assumed to herself the monopoly of the col- 
ony trade, the foreign capitals which had 
before been employed in it w’cre necessarily 
withdrawn from it. Ihe Engli.sli capital, wdiich 
had before carried on but a part of it, was 
now^ to carry on the wdiole. The capital which 
had before supplied the colonies wdth but a 
part of the goods which they wanted from 
Europe was now^ all that was employed to 
supply them with the whole. But it could not 
supply them wdth the wdiole, and the goods 
with w^hich it did supply them were nece.s- 
.sarily sold very dear. The capital w^hich had 
before bought but a part of the surplus prod- 
uce of the colonies, was now all that was em- 
ployed to buy the w’^hole. But it could not 
buy the whole at anything near the old price, 
and, therefore, w^hatever it did buy it neces- 
sarily bought very cheap. But in an employ- 
ment of capital in w’hicli the merchant sold 
very dear and bought very cheap, the profit 
must have been very great, and much above 
the ordinary level of profit in other branches 
of trade. This superiority of profit in the col- 
ony trade could not fail to draw" from other 
branches of trade a part of the capital which 
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had before been employed in them. But this 
revulsion of capital, as it must have gradual- 
ly increased the competition of CtapitaLs in the 
colony trade, so it must have gradually di- 
minished that competition in all those other 
branches of trade; as it must have gradually 
lowered the profits of the one, so it must have 
gradually raised those of the other, till the 
profits of all came to a new level, different 
from and somewhat higher than that at which 
they had been before. 

This double effect of drawing capital from 
all other trades, and of raising the rate of 
profit somewhat higher than it otherwise 
would have been in all trades, was not only 
produced by this monopoly upon its first 
establishment, but has continued to be pro- 
duced by it ever since. 

First, this monopoly has been continually 
drawing capital from all other trades to be 
employed in that of the colonies. 

Though the wealth of Great Britain has in- 
creased very much .since the establishment of 
the Act of Navigation, it certainly has not 
increased in the same proportion as that of 
the colonies. But the foreign trade of every 
country naturally increases in proportion to 
its wedth, its surplus produce in proportion 
to its whole produce; and Great Britain hav- 
ing engrossed to herself almost the whole of 
what may be called the foreign trade of the 
colonies, and her capital not having increased 
in the same proportion as the extent of that 
trade, she could not carry it on without con- 
tinually withdrawing from other branches of 
trade some part of the capital which had be- 
fore been employed in them as well as with- 
holding from them a great deal more which 
would otherwise have gone to them Since the 
establishment of the Act of Navigation, ac- 
cordingly, the colony trade has been contin- 
ually increasing, while many other branches 
of foreign trade, particularly of that to other 
parts of Europe, have been continually de- 
caying Our manufactures for foreign .sale, 
instead of being suited, as before the Act of 
Navigation, to the neighbouring market of 
Europe, or to the more distant one of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
Sea, have, the greater part of them, been ac- 
commodated to the still more distant one of 
the colonies, to the market in which they 
have the monopoly rather than to that in 
which they have many competitors. The 
causes of decay in other branches of foreign 
trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker and 
other writers, have been .sought for in the 
excess and improper mode of taxation, in the 
high price of labour, in the increase of luxury, 
etc., may all be found in the overgrowth of 
the colony trade. The mercantile capital of 
Great Britain, though very great, yet not 
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being infinite, and though greatly increa.sed 
since the Act of Navigation, yet not being 
increased in the same proportion as the col- 
ony trade, that trade could not possibly be 
carried on without withdrawing some part of 
that capital from other branches of trade, nor 
conscf|uently without .some decay of those 
other branches. 

England, it must be observed, was a great 
trading country, her mercantile capita] was 
very great and likely to become still greater 
and greater every day, not only before the Act 
of Navigation had established the monopoly 
of the colony trade, but before that trade w^as 
very considerable. In the Dutch war, <luring 
the government of Cromwxll, her navy v\as 
superior to that of Holland; and in that which 
broke out in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles II, it w’^as at last equal, perhaps su- 
perior, to the united navies of France aiul 
Holland. Its superiority, perhaps, would 
.scarce appear greater in the present times; at 
least if the Dutch navy was to bear the same 
proportion to the Dutch commerce now which 
it did then But this great naval power could 
not, in either of those wars, be owning to the 
Act of Navigation. During the first of them 
the plan of tliat act had been but just formed; 
and though before the breaking out of the 
.second it had been fully enacted by legal au- 
thority, yet no part of it could have had 
time to produce any considerable effect, and 
least of all that part which established the 
exclusive trjide to the colonies. Both the col- 
onies and their trade w^ere iricou'^iderable 
then in comparison of w’hat they arc now. 
The island of Jamaica was an unwholesome 
desert, little inhabited, and less cultivated. 
New York and New Jersev w’ere in I lie pos- 
session of the Dutch* the half of St Christo- 
pher’s in that of the French. The island of 
Antigua, the two C’arolinas, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Nova Scotia were not planted. 
Virginia, Maryland, and New England w^ere 
planted; and though they were very thriv*ing 
colonies, yet there was not, perhaps, at that 
time, either in Europe or America, a single 
per.son who foresaw or even susjiected the 
rapid progress which they have .since made in 
wealth, population, and improvement. The 
i.sland of Barbadoe.s, in .short, w’a.s the only 
British colony of any consecpience of wdiich 
the condition at that time bewe any resem- 
blance to what it i.s at present, The trade of 
the colonies, of which England, even for .some 
time after the Act of Navigation, enjoyed but 
a part ffor the Act of Navigation was not 
very strictly executed till .several years after 
it was enacted) , could not at that time be 
the cause of the great trade of England, nor 
of the great naval power which was supported 
by that trade. The trade which at that time 
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supported that great naval power was the 
trade of Europe, and of the countries which 
lie round the Mediterranean Sea. But the 
share which Great Britain at present enjoys 
of that trade could not support any such great 
naval power. Had the growing trade of the 
colonies been left free to all nations, what- 
ever share of it might have fallen to Great 
Britain, and a very considerable sliare would 
probably have fallen to her, must have been 
all an addition to this great trade of which 
she was before in possession. In consequence 
of the monopoly, the increase of the colony 
tiade has not so much occasioned an addition 
to the trade which Great Britain had before 
as a total change in its direction. 

Secondly, this monopoly has necessarily 
contributed to kce]) up the rate of profit in 
all the different branches of British trade 
higher than it naturally would liave l>een had 
all nations been allowed a free trade to the 
British colonies. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, as it 
necessarily drew towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain 
than what would nave gone to it of its own 
accord, so by the expulsion of all foreign cap- 
itals it neees.sarily rc<lueed the whole quantity 
of capital einplo>ed in that trade below what 
it naturally would have been in the case of 
a free tra<le But, by lessening the coniiMiti- 
tion of eai)itals in that branch of trade, it 
necessarily raised the rate of profit in that 
branch By lessening, too, the competition 
of British capitals in all other branches of 
trade, it necessarily naised the rate of British 
profit in all those other branches Whatever 
may have been, at any particular ])criod, 
since the establishment of the Vet of Naviga- 
tion, the state or extent of the mercantile 
capital of Great Britain, the monopoly of 
the colony trade must, during the continuance 
of that state, have raised the ordinary rate of 
British profit higher than it otherwise w'ould 
have been both in that ami in all the other 
branches of British trade. If, since the estab- 
lishment of the Act of Navigation, the ordi- 
nary rate of British profit has fallen consider- 
ably, as it certainly has, it must have fallen 
still lower, had not the monopoly established 
by that .act contributed to keep it up. 

But whatever raises in any country the 
ordinary rate of profit higher than it other- 
wise w^ould be, necessarily subjects that coun- 
try both to an absolute and to a relative dis- 
advantage in every branch of trade of wdiich 
she has not the monopoly. 

It subjects her to an absolute disadvan- 
tage; because in such branches of trade her 
merch.ants cannot get this greater profit with- 
out selling dearer than they otherwise wanild 
do both the goods of foreign countries which 
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they import into their own, and the goods 
of their owm country wdiich they export to 
foreign countries. Their own country must 
both buy dearer and sell dearer; must both 
buy less and sell less; must both enjoy less 
and produce less, than she otherwise would 
do. 

It subjects her to a relative disadvantage: 
because in such branches of trade it sets 
other countries wdiich are not subject to the 
siiine absolute disadvantage either more above 
her or less below her than they otherwise 
would be It enables them both to enjoy more 
and to produce more in proportion to w^hat 
she enjoys and prcKluces It renders their 
superiority greater or their inferiority less 
than it otherwise would be. By raising the 
price of her produce above what it otherwise 
wouhl be, it enables the merchants of other 
countries to undersell her in foreign markets, 
and thereby to jostle her out of almost all 
those branches of trade, of which she has not 
the monopoly. 

Our merchants frequently complain of the 
high w'ages of British labour as the cause of 
their manufactures being undersold in for- 
eign markets, but they are silent about the 
high profits of stock They complain of the 
cxtr.a\agant gain of other i)eople, but they 
say nothing of their own The high profits of 
British stock, however, may contribute to- 
w’ards raising the price of British manufac- 
tures in many cases as much, and in some 
perhaps more, than the high wages of British 
labour. 

It is in this m.anner that the capital of 
Great Britain, one may justly say, has partly 
been tlrawai and partly been driven from the 
greater part of the different branches of trade 
of which she has not the monopoly; from the 
trade of Euro|)e in particular, and from that 
of the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

It has partly been dr.awm from those 
branches of trade by the attraction of sui^erior 
profit in the colony trade in consequence of 
the continual iin rease of that trade, and of 
the continual insufficiency of the capital which 
had carried it on one year to carry it on the 
next. 

It has partly been driven from them by the 
advantage wdiich the liigh rate of profit, es- 
tablished in Great Britain, gives to other 
countries in all the different branches of trade 
of wdiieh Great Britain has not the monopoly. 

As the monopoly of the colony trade has 
drawn from those other branches a part of the 
British capital which w^ould otherwise have 
been employed in them, so it has forced into 
them many foreign eapitals wdiich would never 
have gone to them had they not been ex- 
pelled from the colony trade. In those other 
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branches of trade it has diminished the com* 
petition of British capital, and thereby raised 
the rate of Brilish profit higher than it other- 
wise would have been. On the contrary, it 
has increased the competition of foreign capi- 
tals, and thereby sunk the rate of foreign 
profit lower than it otherwise would have 
been. Both in the one way and in the other 
it must evidently have .subjected Great Brit- 
ain to a relative disadvantage in all those 
other branches of trade. 

The colony trade, however, it may perhaps 
be said, is more advantageous to Great Brit- 
ain than any other; and the monopoly, by 
forcing into that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than w^hat 
would otherwise have gone to il, has turned 
that capital into an employment more ad- 
vantageous to the country than any other 
which it could have found. 

The most advantageous employment of any 
capital to the country to which it belongs is 
that which maintains there the greatest quan- 
tity of productive labour, and increases the 
most the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of that country. But the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour w’hich any capital employed in 
the foreign trade of consumption can main- 
tain is exactly in proportion, it has been 
shown in the second book, to the frequency 
of its returns. A capital of a thousand pounds, 
for example, employed in a foreign trade of 
consumption, of which the returns are made 
regularly once in the year, can keep in con- 
stant employment, in the country to which 
it belongs, a quantity of productive labour 
equal to what a thou.sand pounds can main- 
tain there for a year. If the i^cturns arc made 
twice or thrice in the year, it can keej) in con- 
stant employment a quantity of productive 
labour equal to what two or three thousand 
pounds can maintain there for a year. A for- 
eign trade of consumption carried on wdth a 
neighbouring country is, upon this account, in 
general more advantageous than one carried 
on with a distant country; and for the same 
reason a direct foreign trade of consumption, 
as it has likewise been shown in the second 
book, is in general more advantageous than 
a round-about one. 

But the monopoly of the colony trade, so far 
as it has operated upon the employment of 
the capital of Great Britain, has in all cases 
forced some part of it from a foreign trade 
of consumption carried on with a neighbour- 
ing, to one carried on with a more distant 
country, and in many cases from a direct 
foreign trade of consumption to a round-about 
one. 

First, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all cases forced some part of the capital of 
Great Britain from a foreign trade of con- 
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sumption carried on with a neighbouring to 
one carried on with a more distant country. 

It has, in all cases, forced some part of that 
capital from the trade with Europe, and with 
the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, to that with the more di.stant 
re^ons of America and the West Indies, from 
which the returns are nece.ssarily less fre- 
quent, not only on account of the greater 
distance, but on account of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of those countries. New colonies, 
it has already been observed, are always 
understocked. Their capital is always much 
less than what they could employ with great 
profit and advantage in the improvement and 
cultivation of their land. They have a con- 
stant demand, therefore, for more capital 
than they have of their own; and, in order to 
supply the deficiency of their own, they en- 
deavour to borrow' as much as they can of the 
mother country, to whom they are, therefore, 
always in debt. The most common way in 
w'hich the colonists contract this debt is not 
by borrowing upon bond of the rich fieople 
of the mother country, though they some- 
time.s do this too, but by running as much 
in arrear to their correspondents, w'ho supply 
them with goods from Europe, as those cor- 
respondents will allow them. I'heir annual 
returns freciuently do not amount to more 
than a third, and sometimes not to .so great 
a proportion of what they owe. The w'hole 
capital, therefore, which their correspondents 
advance to them is seldom returned to Britain 
in less than three, and .sometimes not in less 
than four or five years. But a British capital 
of a thousand pounds, for example, which is 
returned to Great Britain only once in five 
years, can keep in (‘onstant employment only 
one-fiftli part of the British industry wdiich 
it could maintain if the whole was returned 
once in the year; and, in.stcad of the quantity 
of indu.stry which a thousand pounds could 
maintain for a year, can keep in constant em- 
ployment the (]uantity only which two hun- 
dred pounds can maintain for a year. The 
planter, no doubt, by the high price which he 
pay.s for the goods from Europe, by the in- 
terest upon the bills which he grants at dis- 
tant dates, and by the commission upon the 
renew'al of those which he grants at near 
dates, makes up, and probably more than 
makes up, all the lo.ss which his correspondent 
can .su.stain by this delay. But though he may 
make up the loss of his correspondent, he 
cannot make up that of Great Britain. In a 
trade of which the returns arc very distant, 
the profit of the merchant may be as great 
or greater than in one in which they are very 
frequent and near; but the advantage of the 
country in which he resides, the quantity 
of productive labour constantly maintained 
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there, the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour must always be much less. That the 
returns of the trarie to America, and still 
more those of that to the West Indies arc, in 
genera], not only more distant but more ir- 
regular, and more uncertain too, than those 
of the trade to any part of Europe, or even of 
the countries which lie round the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, 
by everybody who has any experience of 
those different branches of trade. 

Secondly, the monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many cases, forced some part of the 
capital of Great Britain from a direct foreign 
trade of consumption into a round-about one. 

Among the enumerated commodities which 
can be sent to no other market but Great 
Britain, there are several of which tlie (juan- 
tity exceeds very much the consum))tion of 
Great Britain, and of which a part, therefore, 
must be exported to other countries. But 
this cannot be done ^^ithout forcing some 
part of the capital of Great Britain into a 
round-about foreign trade of consumption. 
Maryland and Virginia, for example, send 
annually to Gr»“f< B-ilain upwards of ninety- 
six thousand hogsheads of tobacco, and the 
consumption of (ireat Britain is said not to 
exceed fourteen thousand. Upwards of eighty- 
two thousand hogsheads, therefore, must be 
exported to other countries, to France, to 
Holland, and to the countries wliich lie round 
the Baltic and Mediterranean Sea.s. But that 
part of the capital of Great Britain wdiich 
bring-^ those eighty-two thousand hogshead.s 
to Great Britain, which re-exports them from 
thence to those other countries, and which 
brings back from those other countries to 
Great Britain either goods or money in ret uni, 
is employed in a round-about foreign trade 
of coiisunipl ion: and is necessarily forced into 
this employment in order to dispose of this 
great surplus If we would compute in how 
many years the whole of this capital is likely 
to c*)rne back to Great Britain, w’c must a<ld 
to tile distance of the .\meriean returns that 
of the returns from those other countrie.s. If, 
in the direct foreign trade of consumption 
which we carry on with .\mcrica, the whole 
capital employed frequently does not come 
back in less than three or four years, the 
‘whole capital employed in this round-about 
one is not likely to come back in less than 
four or five. If the one can keep in constant 
employment but a third or a fourth part of 
the domestic industry which could l>e main- 
tained by a capital returned once in the year, 
the other can keep in constant employment 
but a fourth or hftli part of that indu.stry. 
At some of the out-ports a credit is common- 
ly given to thase foreign correspondents to 
whom they export their tobacco. At the port 


of London, indeed, it is commonly sold for 
ready money. The rule is, Weigh and pay. At 
the port of London, therefore, the final re- 
turns of the whole round-about trade are 
more distant than the returns from America 
by the time only which the goods may lie un- 
.sold in the warehouse; where, however, they 
may sometimes lie long enough. But had not 
the colonies been confined to the market of 
Great Britain for the sale of their tobacco, 
very little more of it would probably have 
come to us than what was necessary for the 
home consumption. The goods which Great 
Britain purchases at present for her own con- 
sumption A\ith the great surplus of tobacco 
which she exports to other countries, she 
would in this case probably have purchased 
with the immediate produce of her own 
industry, or with some part of her own 
manufactures. That proiluce, those manufac- 
tures, instead of lx>ing almost entirely suited 
to one great market, as at present, would 
]>robably have been fitted to a great num- 
ber of smaller markets. Instead of one great 
round-about foreign trade of consumption. 
Great Britain would probably have carried on 
a great number of small direct foreign trades 
of the same kind. On account of the frequen- 
cy of the returns, a part, and probably but a 
.small part; perliaps not above a third or a 
fourth of the capital which at present carries 
on this great round-about trade might have 
been sufficient to carry on all those small direct 
ones, might have kept in constant employ- 
ment an equal quantity of British industry, 
and have equally supported the annual prod- 
uce of the land and labour of Great Britain. 
All the purposes of this trade being, in this 
manner, answered by a much .smaller capital, 
there would hiive been a large .spare capital 
to apply to other purposes: to improve the 
lands, to increase the manufactures, and to 
extend the commerce of Great Britain; to 
come into competition at least with the other 
British capitals employed in all those different 
ways, to reduce the rate of profit in them all, 
and thereby to give to Great Britain, in all 
of them, a superiority over other countries 
still greater than what she at present enjoys. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, too, has 
forced some part of the capital of Great Brit- 
ain from all foreign trade of cemsumption to 
a carrying trade: and consequently, from sup- 
porting more or less the industry of Great 
Britain, to be employed altogether in sup- 
porting partly that of the colonies and partly 
that of some other countries. 

The goods, for example, which arc annu- 
ally purchased with the great surplus of 
eighty-two thousand hogsheads of tobacco 
annually i‘c-exiK)rled from Great Britain are 
not all consumed in Great Britain. Part of 
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them, liiieii from Germany and Holland, for 
example, is returned to the colonies for their 
particular consumption. But that part of the 
capital of Great Britain which buys the to- 
bacco with which this linen is afterwards 
bought is necessarily withdrawn from sup- 
porting the industry of Great Britain, to be 
employed altogether in supporting, partly that 
of the colonies, and partly that of the particu- 
lar countries who pay for this tobacco with 
the produce of their own industry. 

The monopoly of the colony trade besides, 
by forcing towards it a much greater propor- 
tion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would naturally have gone to it, seems 
to have broken altogether that natural bal- 
ance which would otherwise ha\ o taken place 
among all the different branches of British 
industry. The industry of Great Britain, in- 
stead of l)eing accommodated to a great num- 
ber of small markets, has been principally 
suited to one great market Her commerce, 
instead of running in a great number of small 
channels, has been taught to run principally 
in one great channel. But the whole system 
of her industry and commerce has thereby 
been rendered less secure, the whole state of 
her body politic less healthful than it other- 
wise would have been. In her present con- 
dition, Great Britain resembles one of those 
unwholesome bodies in which some of the 
vital parts are overgrown, and which, upon 
that account, are liable to many dangerous 
disorders scarce incident to those in which all 
the parts are more properly proportioned A 
small stop in that great blood-^ cssel, which 
has been artificially sw^elled beyond its natural 
dimensions, and through whjch an unnatural 
proportion of the industry and commerce of 
the country has been forced to circulate, is 
very likely to bring on the most dangerous 
disorders upon the whole body politic The 
expectation of a rupture wdlh the colonies, 
accordingly, has struck tlie people of Great 
Britain wdlh more terror than they e\er felt 
for a Spanish armada, or a French invasion. 
It was this terror, wdiether wtII or ill ground- 
ed, which rendered the rejical of the Stamp 
Act, among the merchants at least, a popu- 
lar measure. In the total exclusion from the 
colony market, was it to last only for a few 
years, the greater part of our merchants used 
to fancy that they foresaw an entire stop to 
their trade; the greater part of our master 
manufacturers, the entire ruin of their busi- 
ne.ss; and the greater part of our workmen, an 
end of their employment. A rupture with any 
of our neighbours upon the continent, though 
likely, too, to occasion some stop or interrup- 
tion in the employments of some of all these 
different orders of people, is foreseen, how- 
ever, without any such general emotion. The 
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blood, of which the circulation is stopped in 
some of the smaller vessels, easily disgorges 
itself into the greater without occasioning any 
dangerous disorder; but, when it is stopped 
in any of the greater vessels, convulsions, 
apoplexy, or death, are the immediate and 
unavoidable consequences. If but one of those 
overgrown manufactures, which, by means 
either of bounties or of the monopoly of the 
home and colony markets, have been artifi- 
cially raised up to an unnatural height, finds 
some small stop or interruption in its employ- 
ment, it frequently occasions a mutiny and 
disorder alarming to government, and embar- 
rassing e\cn to the deliberations of the legis- 
lature How great, therefore, would be the 
disorder and confusion, it was thought, wliich 
must necessarily be occasioned by a sudden 
and entire stop in the employment of so great 
a proportion of our principal manufacturers. 

Some mexierate and gradual relaxation of 
the laws which give to Great Britain the 
exclusive trade to the colonies, till it is ren- 
dered ill a great measure free, seems to be 
the only expedient which can, in all future 
times, deliver her from this danger, w^hich 
can enable her or even lone her to withdraw 
some part of her capital from this overgrown 
employment, and to turn it, though with 
less jirofit, towards other employments; and 
which, by gradually diminishing one branch 
of her industry and gratlually increasing all 
the rest, can by ilegrces restore all the differ- 
ent branches of it to that ncrt^iral, healthful, 
and proper proportion which perfect liberty 
necessarily establishes, and which perfect lib- 
erty can alone preserve To open the colony 
trade all at once to all nations might not only 
occasion some transitory inconvenieiicy, but 
a great permanent loss to the greater part of 
those whose industry or capital is at present 
eng«agcd in it. The sudden loss of the employ- 
ment even of the ships which import the 
eighty- two thousand hogslieads of tobacco, 
which are over and above the consumption of 
Great Britain, might alone be felt very sensi- 
bly Such are the unfortunate effects of all the 
regulations of the mercantile system! They not 
only introduce very dangerous disorders into 
the state of the body politic, but disorders 
which it is often difficult to remedy, without 
occasioning for a time at least, *»till greater 
disorders. In what manner, therefore, the col- 
ony trade ought gradually to be opened; what 
are the restraints which ought first, and w’hat 
are those which ought last to be taken away; 
or in what manner the natural system of per- 
fect liberty and justice ought gradually to be 
restored, we must leave to the wisdom of fu- 
ture statesmen and legislators to determine. 

Five different events, unforeseen and un- 
thought of, have very fortunately concurred 
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to hinder Great Britain from feeling, so sensi- 
bly as it was generally expected hhe would, 
the total exclusion which has now taken place 
for more than a year (from the first of De- 
cember, 1771-) from a very important branch 
of the colony trade, that of the twelve 
associated provinces of North America. 
First, those colonies, in preparing themselves 
for their non-importation agreement, drained 
Great Britain completely of all the commodi- 
ties which were fit for their market; second- 
ly, the extraordinary demand of the Spanish 
Flota has, this year, drained Germany and 
the North of many commodities, linen in par- 
ticular, which used to come into competition, 
even in the British market, with the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain; thirdly, the peace be- 
tween Russia Jind Turkey has occasioned an 
extraordinary demand from the Turkey mar- 
ket, which, during the distress of the country, 
and wdiile a Russian fieet v/as cruising in the 
Archit>elago, had been very poorly supplied; 
fourthly, the demand of the North of Europe 
for the manufactures of Great Britain has 
been increasing from year to year for some 
time past; and uUmy, the late partition and 
consciiuential pacification of Roland, by open- 
ing the market of that great country, have 
this year added an extraordinary deman<l 
from thence to the increasing deman<l of the 
North ''rhese events arc all, except the fourth, 
in their nature transitory and accidental, and 
the exclusion from so im])orlant a branch of 
the colony trade, if unfortunately it sliould 
continue much longer, may still fK’casion some 
degree of distress. This (listress, however, as 
it will come on gradually, wall be felt much 
less se\erely than if it had come on all at 
once; and, in the meantime, the industry and 
capital of the countrv may find a new’ em- 
ployment and direction, so as to prevent this 
distress from ever rising to any considerable 
height. 

'riie monopoly of the coKuiy trade, there- 
fore, so far tas it has turned tow’ards that 
trade a greater proportion of the capital of 
(ireat Britain than what would otherwise 
have gone to it, has in all cases turned it, 
from a foreign trade of consumption wdth a 
neighbouring into one wdth a more distant 
country; in many cases, from a direct foreign 
trade of consumption into a round-about one; 
and in some cases, from all foreign trade of 
consumption into a carrying trade. It has in 
all cases, therefore, turned it from a direction 
in which it would have maintained a greater 
quantity of productive labour into one in 
which it can maintain a much smaller quan- 
tity. By suiting, besides, to one particular 
market only so great a part of the industry 
and commerce of Great Britain, it has ren- 
dered the whole state of that industry and 


commerce more precarious and less secure 
than if their pro<luce had been accommodated 
to a greater variety of markets. 

We must carefully distinguish between the 
effects of the colony trade and those of the 
monopoly of that trade. The former are al- 
ways and necessarily beneficial; the latter 
always and necessarily hurtful. But the for- 
mer are so beneficial that the colony trade, 
though subject to a monopoly, and notwith- 
standing the hurtful effects of that monopoly, 
is still upon the w’hole beneficial, and greatly 
beneficial; though a good deal \e^s so than 
it otherw ise Avould be. 

The effect of the colony trade in its natu- 
ral and free state is to open a great, though 
distant, market for such parts of the produce 
of British industry as may exceed the demand 
of tlie markets nearer home, of tho.se of Eu- 
ro|X‘, and of the countries which lie round the 
Mediterranean Sea. In its natural and free 
state, the colon trarle, without draw ing from 
those markets any part of the proiluce w'hich 
had ever been sent to them, encourages Great 
Britain to increase the surplus continually by 
continually presenting new equivalents to be 
exchanged for it. In its natural and free state, 
the colony trade tends to increase the quan- 
tity of productive labour in (ireat Britain, 
but wdthout altering in any respect the direc- 
tion of that which had been employed there 
before In the natural and free state of the 
colony trade, the competition of all other na- 
tions would hinder the rate of profit from 
rising above the common level either in the 
new market or in the new’ employment. The 
new’ market, wdthout drawdng anything from 
the old one, would create, if one may say so, 
a new produce fc’* its owm su])ply; an<l that 
new produce w'ould constitute a new’ capital 
for carrying on the new’ employment, w’hich 
in the same manner w ould draw nothing from 
the old one. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, on the 
contrary, by excluding the competition of 
other nations, and thereby raising the rate 
of profit both in tlie now market and in the 
new’ employment, draw’s produce from the old 
market anti cajutal from the old employment. 
To augment our share of the colony trade 
beyond what it otherwise w’ould be is the 
a^* wved purpose of the monopoly. If our share 
of tliat trade w’ere to be no greater with than 
it would have been w’ithout the monopoly’, 
there could have been no reason for establish- 
ing the mtmopoly. But whatever forces into 
a branch of trade of which the returns are 
slow’cr and more distant than those of the 
greater part of other trades, a greater pro- 
portion of the capital of any country than 
what of it.s own accord w’ould go to that 
branch, necessarily renders the whole quantity 
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of productive labour annually maintained 
there, the whole annual produce of the land 
and labour of that country, less than they 
otherwise would be. It keeps down the reve- 
nue of the inhabitants of that country below 
what it would naturally rise to, and thereby 
diminishes their power of accumulation. It 
not only hinders, at all times, their capital 
from maintaining so great a quantity of pro- 
ductive labour as it would otherwise main- 
tain, but it hinders it from increasing so fast 
as it would otherwise increase, and conse- 
quently from maintaining a .still greater 
quantity of productive labour. 

The natural good effects of the colony 
trade, however, more than counterbalance to 
Great Britain the bad effects of the monop- 
oly, so that, monopoly and all together, that 
trade, even as it carried on at present, is 
not only advantageous, but greatly advan- 
tageous. The new market and the new em- 
ployment which are opened by the colony 
trade are of much greater extent than that 
portion of the old market and of the old em- 
ployment which is lost by the monopoly. The 
new produce and the new capital which has 
been created, if one may say so, by the colony 
trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater 
quantity of productive labour than what can 
have been thrown out of employment by the 
revulsion of capital from other trades of which 
the returns are more frequent. If the colony 
trade, however, even as it is carried on ^t 
prc.sent, is advantageous to Great Britain, it 
is not by means of the monopoly, but in spite 
of the monopoly. 

It is rather for the manufactured than Tor 
the rude produce of Europe that the colony 
trade opens a new market. Agriculture is the 
proper bu.siness of all new colonies; a busine.ss 
which the cheapness of land render. s more ad- 
vantageous than any other. They abound, 
therefore, in the rude produce of land, and 
instead of importing it from other countries, 
they have generally a large surplus to ex- 
port. In new colonics, agriculture either draws 
hands from all other employments, or keeps 
them from going to any other employment. 
There are few hands to .spare for the neces- 
sary, and none for the ornamental manufac- 
tures. The greater part of the manufactures 
of both kinds they find it cheafier to pur- 
chase of other countries than to make for 
themselves. It is chiefly by encouraging the 
manufactures of Europe that the colony 
trade indirectly encourages its agriculture. 
The manufactures of Europe, to whom that 
trade gives employment, constitute a new 
market for the produce of the land; and the 
most advantageous of all markets, the home 
market for the com and cattle, for the bread 
and butcher’s meat of Europe, is thus greatly 
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extended by means of the trade to America. 

But that the monopoly of the trade of 
populous and thriving colonies is not alone 
sufficient to establish, or even to maintain 
manufactures in any country, the examples 
of Spain and Portugal sufficiently demon- 
strate. Spain and Portugal were manufactur- 
ing countries before they had any con.siderable 
colonies. Since they had the richest and most 
fertile in the world, they have both ceased to 
be so. 

In Spain and Portugal the bad effects of 
the monopoly, aggravated by other causes, 
have perhaps nearly overbalanced the natural 
good effects of the colony trade. These cau.ses 
.seem to be other monopolies of <Iifferent 
kinds; the degradation of the value of gold 
and silver below what it is in mo.st other 
countries; the exclusion from foreign markets 
by improper taxes upon exportation, and the 
narrowing of the home market, by .still more 
inipro|>cr taxes upon the tran.sportation of 
goods from one part of the country to an- 
other; buc above all, that irregular and partial 
administration of justice, wdiich often protec-ts 
the rich and powerful debtor from the pur- 
suit of his injured creditor, and which makes 
the industrious part of the nation afraid to 
prepare gcx)d.s for the consumption of those 
haughty and great men to whom they dare 
not refuse to sell upon credit, and from whom 
they are idtogether uncertain of repayment. 

In Euglaiifl, on the contrary, the natural 
good effects of the colony trade, assisted by 
other cau'jcs, have in a great measure con- 
quered the bad effects of the monopoly. These 
causes seem to be: the general liberty of 
trade, which, notwithstanding some restraints, 
is at least ecpial, f)erhaps superior, to what it 
is in any other country; the liberty of ex- 
porting, duty free, almost all .sorts of goods 
wdiich are the produce of domestic industry 
to almost any foreign country; and what per- 
haps is of .still greater importance, the un- 
bounded liberty of transporting them from 
any one part of our own country to any other 
without being obliged to give any account to 
any public office, without being liable to 
question or examination of any kind; but 
above all, that equal and impartial a<lniinis- 
tralion of justice which renders the rights of 
the meanest British .subject re.spcctable to 
the greatest, and which, by .securing to every 
man the fruits of his own industry, gives the 
greatest and most effectual encouragement to 
every .sort of industry. 

If the manufactures of Great Britain, how- 
ever, have been advanced, a.s they certainly 
have, by the colony trade, it has not been by 
means of the monopoly of that trade but in 
spite of the monopoly. The effect of the mo- 
nopoly has been, not to augment the quantity, 
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but to alter the quality and shape of a part 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, and to 
accommodate to a market, from which the 
returns are slow and distant, what would 
otherwise have been accommodated to one 
from which the returns are fre(|uent and near. 
Its effect has consequently been to turn a 
part of the capital of Great Britain from an 
employment in which it would have main- 
tained a greater quantity of manufacturing 
industry to one in which it maintains a much 
smaller, and thereby to diminish, instead of 
increasing, the whole quantity of manufac- 
turing industry maintained in Great Britain. 

The monopoly of the colony trade, there- 
fore, like all the other mean and malignant 
expedients of the mercantile system, depresses 
the industry of all other countries, but chiefly 
that of the colonies, without in the least 
increasing, but on the contrary diminishing 
that of the country in whose favour it is 
established. 

The monopoly hinders the capital of that 
country, whatever may at any particular time 
be the extent of that capital, from maintain- 
ing so great a quantity of productive labour 
as it w’ouhl otherwise maintain, ami from af- 
fording so great a revenue to the industrious 
inhabitants as it would otheiwisc afford. But 
as capital can be increased only by savings 
from revenue, the monopoly, by hindering it 
from affording so great a revenue as it would 
otherw'isc afford, necessarily hinders it from 
increasing so fast as it would otherwise in- 
crease, and consequently from maintaining a 
still greater quantity of productive labour, 
an<l affording a still gieater revenue to the 
industrious inhabitants of that country. One 
great original source of revenue, therefore, the 
wages of labour, the monopoly must necessar- 
ily have rendered at all times less abundant 
than it otherwise would have been. 

By raising the rate of mercantile profit, 
the monopoly discourages the improxement 
of land. The profit of improvement depends 
upon the difference between what the land 
actually produceKS, and what, by the applica- 
tion of a certain capital, it can l>e made to 
produce If tliis difference affords a greater 
profit than what can l>e draw'n from an equal 
capital in any mercantile employment, the 
improvement of land will draw capital from 
all mercantile employments. If the profit is 
less, mercantile employments will draw^ capi- 
tal from the imj)rovement of land. Whatever, 
therefore, raises the rate of mercantile profit, 
either les.sens the superiority or increases the 
inferiority of the profit of improvement; and 
in the one ease hinders capital from going to 
improvement, and in the other draws capital 
from it. But by di.scou raging improvement, 
the monopoly necessarily retards the natural 


increase of another great original source of 
revenue, the rent of land. By raising the rate 
of profit, too, the monopoly necessarily keeps 
up the market rate of interest higher than it 
otherwise would be. But the price of land in 
proportion to the rent w^hich it affords, the 
number of years purchase which is commonly 
paid for it, necessarily falls as the rate of 
interest rises, and rises as the rate of interest 
falls. The monopoly, therefore, hurts the in- 
terest of the landlord two different ways, by 
retarding the natural increase, first, of his 
rent, and secondly, of the price which he 
would get for his land in proportion to the 
rent w’hich it affords. 

The monopoly indeed raises the rfite of 
mercantile profit, and thereby augments some- 
what the gain of our merchants. But as it 
obstructs the natural increase of capital, it 
tends rather to dimini.sh than to increase the 
sum total of the revenue which the inhabi- 
tants of the comitry derive from the profits 
of stock: a small profit upon a great capital 
generally affording a greater revenue than a 
great j^rofit uimn a small one. The monopoly 
raises the rate of profit, but it hinders the 
sum of profit from ri.sing so high as it other- 
wise would do. 

All the original sources of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the rent of land, and the 
profits of stock, the monopoly renders much 
less abundant than they otherwise w'ould be. 
To promote the little interest of one little 
order of men in one country, it hurts the in- 
terest of all other orders of men in that 
country, and of all men in all other countries. 

It is solely by raising the ordinary rate of 
profit that the monopoly either has proved or 
could prove advantageous to any one particu- 
lar order of men. But besides all the bad ef- 
fects to the country in general, which have 
already been mentioned as nece.ssarily result- 
ing from a high rate of profit, there is one 
more fatal, perhaps, than all these put to- 
gether, but w’hich, if we may judge from ex- 
perience, is inseparably connected with it. 
The higli rate of profit seems everywhere to 
destroy that parsimony w’hich in other cir- 
cumstances is natural to the character of the 
merchant. W’hen profits are high that sober 
virtue seems to be superfluous and expen.^ive 
luxury to suit lietter the affluence of his situ- 
ation. But the owmers of the great mercantile 
capitals are nece^s^^arily the leaders and con- 
ductors of the w'hole industry of every nation, 
and their example has a much greater influ- 
ence upon the manners of the whole industri- 
ous part of it than that of any other order of 
men. If his employer is attentive and parsi- 
monious, the workman is very likely to be 
so t(x>; but if the ma.ster is dissolute and 
disorderly, the servant who shapes his work 
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according to the pattern which his master 
prescribes to him will shape his life too ac- 
cording to the example iivhich he sets him 
Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands 
of all those who are naturally the most dis- 
posed to accumulate, and the funds destined 
for the maintenance of productive labour re- 
ceive no augmentation from the revenue of 
those ^ho ought naturally to augment them 
tlie most The capital of the countrj instead 
of increasing, gradually dwindles awa>, and 
the quantity of productive labour maintained 
in it grow s ev ery day less and less Hav e the 
exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz 
and Lisbon augmented the capital of Spain 
and Portugal? Have they alleviated the pov- 
erty, have they promoted the industry of 
those two beggarly countries? Such has been 
the tone of mercantile expense in those two 
trading cities that those exorbitant profits, 
far from augmenting the general capital of 
the countr>, seem scarce to have been suffi- 
cient to keep up the capitals upon which they 
were made Foreign capitals are every day in- 
truding themselves, if I may say so, more 
and more into the trade of Cadiz and I isbon 
It IS to expel those foreign capitals from a 
trade which their own grows evcr> day more 
and more insufficient for carrj mg on that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese emleavour every 
day to straighten more and more the galling 
bands of their absurd monopoly Compeare the 
mercantile manners of Cadiz and Lisbon with 
those of \msterdam, and you will be sensible 
how differently the conduct and character of 
merchants are affected by the high and by the 
low profits of stock The merchants of Lon 
don, indeed, have not yet generally become 
such magnificent lords as those of Cadiz and 
Lisbon, but neither are they in general such 
attentive and parsimonious burghers as those 
of Amsterdam Ihey are supposed, however, 
many of them to be a good deal richer than 
the greater part of the former, and not quite 
so rich as many of the latter But the rate 
of their profit is commonly much lower than 
that of the former, and a good deal higher 
than that of the latter Light come, light go, 
says the proverb and the ordinary tone of 
expense seems everywhere to be regulated, 
not so much according to the real ability of 
spending, as to the supposed facility of get- 
ting money to spend 

It is thus that the single advantage which 
the monopoly procures to a single order of 
men is in many different wa>s hurtful to the 
general interest of the country 

To found a great empire for the sole pur- 
pose of raising up a people of customers may 
at first sight appear a project fit only for a 
nation of shopkeepers It is, however, a proj- 
ect altogether unfit for a nation of shopkeep- 
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ers, but extremely fit for a nation whose gov- 
ernment IS influenced by shopkeepers Such 
statesmen, and such statesmen only, are capa- 
ble of fancying that the> will find some ad- 
vantage in employing the blood and treasure 
of their fellow citi/ens to found and maintain 
such an empire Saj^ to a shopkeejicr, Buy 
me a good estate and I shall always buy my 
clothes at your shop even though I should 
pay somewhat dearer than what I can have 
them for at othei shops ’, and you will not 
find him very foiward to embrace your pro- 
posal But should any other person buy you 
such an estate the shojikeeper would be much 
obliged to >our lienelactor if he would enjoin 
you to buy all >our clothes at his shop Lng- 
land purchased for some of her subjects, who 
found themselves uneasy at home, a great 
estate in a distant country The price, indeed 
was very small and instead of thirty >ears 
purchase the ordinary price of land m the 
present times it amounted to little more than 
the expense of the different equipments which 
made the first discovery, reconnoitred the 
coast, and took a fictitious possession of the 
country The land was good and of great ex 
tent, and the cultivators having plenty of 
good ground to work upon and being for 
some time .it lihertv to sell their produce 
where they pleased became in the course of 
little more than tliirty or forty years (be 
tween and KihO) so numerous and thriv 
ing a people that the shopkeepers and other 
traders of Kngland w ished tD sec lire to them 
selves the monopoly of their custom Without 
pretending therefore tliat thej had pud any 
part either of the original purchase money 
or of the subsequent expense of improvement 
they petitioned the Parliament that the cul 
tivators of \nurica might for the future be 
confined to their shoj) first for buviiig all 
the goods which they wanted from Kurope 
and, secondly for selling all such parts of 
their own produce as those traders might find 
it convenient to buy For they did not find 
it convenient to buy every part of it Some 
parts of it imported into England might have 
interfered with some of the trades which they 
themselves carried on at home. Those particu 
lar parts of it, therefcjre, they were willing 
that the colonists should sell where they could 
— the farther off the better, and iijicm that 
account purposed that their market should 
f>e confined to the countries south of Cape 
Finisterre A clause in the famous Act of 
Navigation established this truly shopkeeper 
proposal into a law 

The maintenance of this monopoly has 
hitherto been the principal, or more properly 
perhaps the sole end and purpose of the 
dominion which Great Britain assumes over 
her colonies In the exclusive trade, it is sup 
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posed, consists the great advantage of prov- 
inces, which have never yet afforded either 
revenue or military force for the support of 
the (im1 government, or the defence of the 
mother country The monopoly is the pnnci- 
pil b<i(lge of their dependency and it is 
the ^ole Iruit which has hitherto been gath- 
ered from that dependency Whatever ex- 
pense Great Britain has hitherto laid out in 
mai* taming this dependency his really been 
Liid out 111 order to support this monopoly 
The expense of the ordinary peace establish- 
ment of the colonies amounted, before the 
commencement of the present disturbances, 
to the pay of twenty regiments of foot to the 
expinse of the artillery, stores, and extraor 
diriary provisions with which it was necessary 
to supply them and to the expense of a very 
considerable naval force which was constantly 
kept up, in order to guard from the smug 
gling vessels of other nations the immense 
coast of North America, and that of our West 
Indian islands The whole expense of this 
peace establishment was a charge upon the 
revenue of Great Britain, and was at the 
s*ime time the n ’’ t part of what the do 
minion of the colonies has cost the mother 
country If we would know the amount of the 
wl ole we must add to the annual expense of 
this peace establishment the interest of the 
suniN whuh in consequence of her consider 
mg her colonies as provinces subject to her 
dominion (xreat Britain has upon different 
(K( isioiis 1 lid out upon their defeme We 
must adil to it, in particular, the whole ex 
pen sc of the late war and a greit part of that 
ol the war which pieceded it The lite war 
was iltogethcr a cohmy quarrel and the 
whoh expense of it m whatever pirt of the 
world it nii\ have been laid out whether in 
Geimany or the Fast Indies ought justl> to 
lx st ited to the account of the c olonies It 
amouiitcd to more than ninety millions ster 
ling indudmg not only the new ilcbl which 
wa-^ contracted, but the two shillings in the 
pound additional land lax and the sums 
which were every >ear borrowed from the 
sinking fund The Spanish war which begin 
in 17 19 was principalh a col on v quarrel Its 
principal object was to prevent the search of 
the colony ships which carried on a contra 
band trade with the Spanish Mam This 
whole expense is, in realitj, a bounty which 
has been given in order to support a mo- 
nopoly The pretended purpose of it was to 
encourage the manufactures, and to increase 
th'' commerce of Great Britain But its real 
effect has been to raise the rate of mercantile 
profit, and to enable our merchants to turn 
into a branch of trade, of whuh the returns 
are more slow cand distant than those of the 
greater part of other trades, a greater pro- 


portion of their capital than they otherwise 
would have done two events which, if a 
bounty could have prevented, it might per- 
haps have been very well worth while to give 
such a bounty 

Ihidcr the present system of management, 
theretcjre, (jreat Britain derives nothing but 
loss from the dominion which she assumes 
over her colonies 

To propose that Great Britain should volun- 
tarily give up all authority over her colonies, 
and leave them to elect their own magistrates, 
to enact their own laws, and to make peace 
and war as they might think proper, would 
be to propose such a measure as never was, 
and never will be adopted, by any nation in 
the world No nation ever voluntarily gave 
up the dominion of any province, how trou 
blesomc soever it might be to govern it, and 
how small soever the revenue which it afford- 
ed might be in proportion to the expense 
which it cxcasi >uecl Such sacrifices, though 
they might frequently be agreeable to the in 
terest, arc always niortif>ing to the pride of 
every nation, and what is perhaps of still 
greater tonsec^uente they are always con 
trary to the private interest of the governing 
part of it, who would thereby be deprived of 
the disposal of manv places of trust and 
profit of many opportunities of acciuiring 
weilth and distinction, which the possession 
of tuc most turbulent, and to the great body 
of the people the most unprofitable prov ince 
seldom fails to afford Ihe most visionary en 
thusiast would scarce be capable of proposing 
such a meisure with any serious hopes at 
least of its ever being adopted If it was 
adopted however Greit Britain would not 
onlv be immediatilv ^reed from the whole an 
nil'll expense of the peace establishment of 
the colonics but might settle with them such 
a treity of con nerce as would effectually se- 
cure to her a free trade, more advantageous 
to the great 1 ody of the people though less 
so to the merchants than the monopolv which 
she at present enjoys B> thus parting good 
friends, the natural affection of the colonies 
to the mother country which perhaps our 
late dissensions have well nigh extinguished, 
would quicklv revive It might dispose them 
not only to respect, for whole centuries to- 
gether, that treaty of commerce which they 
ha concluded with us at parting, but to fa 
vour us m war as well as in trade and instead 
of turbulent and factious subiects, to become 
our most faithful, affectionate and generous 
allies and the same sort of parental affection 
on the one side and filial respect on the other, 
might revive between Great Bntain and her 
colonies which used to subsist between those 
of ancient Cireece and the mother city from 
which they descended 
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In order to render any province advanta- 
geous to the empire to which it belongs, it 
ought to afford, in time of peace, a revenue 
to the public sufficient not only for defraying 
the whole expense of its own peace establish- 
ment, but for contributing its proportion to 
the support of the general government of the 
empire. Every province ncoessarily contrib- 
utes, more or less, to increase the expense of 
that general government. If any particular 
province, therefore, does not contribute its 
share towards defraying this expense, an un- 
equd burden must be thrown upon some 
other part of the empire. The extraordinary 
revenue, too, which every province affords to 
the public in time of war, ought, from parity 
of reason, to bear the same proportion to the 
extraordinary revenue of the whole empire 
which its ordinary revenue does in time of 
peace. That neither the ordinary nor extraor- 
dinary revenue which Great Britain derives 
from her colonies, bears this proportion to 
the whole revenue of the British empire, will 
readily be allowed. The monopoly, it has been 
supposed, indeed, by increasing the private 
revenue of the people of Great Britain, and 
thereby enabling them to pay greater taxes, 
compensates the deficiency of the public reve- 
nue of the colonies. But this monopoly, I have 
endeavoured to show, though a very grievous 
tax upon the colonies, and though it may in- 
crease the revenue of a particular order of 
men in Great Britain, diminishe.s instead of 
increasing that of the great body of the people; 
and consequently diminishes in.stead of in- 
creasing the ability of the great body of the 
people to pay taxes. The men, too, whose 
revenue the monopoly increases, constitute 
a pairticular order, which it is both absolutely 
impossible to tax beyond the proportion of 
otlier orders, and extremely impolitic even to 
attempt to ta\ beyond that proportion, as I 
shall endeavour to show in the following book. 
No particular resource, therefore, can be 
drawn from this particular order. 

The colonies may be taxed either by their 
own assemblies, or by the Parliament of 
Great Britain. 

That the colony assemblies can ever be so 
managed as to levy upon their constituents 
a public revenue sufficient not only to main- 
tain at aU times their own civil and military 
establishment, but to pay their proper pro- 
portion of the expense of the general govern- 
ment of the British empire seems not very 
probable. It was a long time before even the 
Parliament of England, though placed im- 
mediately under the eye of the sovereign, 
could be brought under such a system of man- 
agement, or could be rendered sufficiently 
liberal in their grants for supporting the civil 
and military establishments even of their own 
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country. It was only by distributing among 
the particular Members of Parliament a great 
part either of the ofKces, or of the disposal of 
the offic'es arising from this civil and military 
establishment, that such a sy.stem of manage- 
ment could be established even with regard 
to the Parliament of England. But the dis- 
tance of the colony assemblies from the eye 
of the sovereign, their number, their dispersed 
situation, and their various constitutions, 
would render it very difficult to manage them 
in the same manner, even though the sover- 
eign had the same means of doing it; and 
those means are wanting. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible to distribute among all the 
leading members of all the colony assemblies 
such a share, either of the offices or of the 
disposal of the offices arising from the general 
government of the British empire, as to dis- 
pose them to give up their popularity at 
home, and to tax their constituents for the 
support of that general government, of which 
almost the whole emoluments were to be di- 
vided among people who were strangers to 
them. The unavoidable ignorance of adminis- 
tration, besides, concerning the relative im- 
portance of the different members of those 
different assemblies, the offences which must 
frequently be given, the blunders which must 
constantly be committed in attempting to 
manage them in this manner, seems to render 
such a system of management altogether im- 
practicable with regard to them. 

The colony assemblies, bcsules, cannot be 
supposed the proper judges of what is neces- 
sary for the defence and support of the whole 
empire. The care of that defence and support 
is not entrusted to them. It is not their busi- 
ness, and they have no regular means of in- 
formation concerning it. The assembly of a 
province, like the vestry of a parish, may 
judge very properly concerning the affairs of 
its own particular district; but can have no 
proper means of judging concerning those of 
the whole empire. It cannot even judge prop- 
erly concerning the proportion which its own 
province bears to the whole empire; or con- 
cerning the relative degree of its wealth and 
importance compared with the other prov- 
inces; because those other provinces are not 
under the inspection and superintendency of 
the assembly of a particular province. What 
is necessary for the defence and support of 
the whole empire, and in what proportion each 
part ought to contribute, can be judged of 
only by that assembly which inspects and 
superintends the affairs of the whole empire. 

It has been proposed, accordingly, that 
tlie colonies should be taxed by requisition, 
the Parliament of Great Britain determining 
the sum which each colony ought to pay, 
and the provincial assembly assessing and 
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levying it in the way that suited best the 
circumstances of the province What con- 
cerned the whole empire would in this way 
be (letermineil h^ the assembly which inspects 
and superintends the affairs of the whole em- 
pire and the provincial affairs of each colony 
might still be regulated by its own assembly 
Though the colonies should in this case have 
no reprosentatn es in the British Parliament, 
ytl it we may judge by experience there is 
no probability that the Parliamentary requisi- 
tion would be unreasonable The Parliament 
of England has not upon any occasion shown 
the smallest disposition to overburden those 
parts of the empiie which are not represented 
in Parliament The islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, without any means of resisting the an 
thonty of Pailiament, are more lightl> taxed 
than any part ot Great Britain Parliament 
m attempting to exercise its supposed right, 
whether well or ill grounded, of taxing the 
colonies, has ne\ er hitherto demanded of them 
anything which even approached to a tust 
propoition to what was paid by their fellow- 
subjects at home If the contribution of the 
colonies besides, was ii ri'C or fall in propor- 
tion to the rise or fall of the land tax, Parlia- 
ment couhl not tax them without taxing at 
the same time its own constituents and the 
colonies might m this case be considered as 
virtually icpiesentcd in Parliament 

Examples arc not wanting of empires in 
which all the different provinces are not taxed, 
if I mav be allowed the expression m one 
mass but m which the sovereign regulates the 
sum which each pro\mce ought to pav, and 
111 some provinces assesses and levies it as he 
thinks proper, while m others, he leaves it to 
be asspssecl and levied as the respective states 
of each pi ovine c shall delerniine In some 
jirovmces of France, the king not only im- 
poses what taxes he thinks proper but as 
sesses and levies them in the way he thinks 
proper From others he demands a certain 
sum, but leaves it to the states of each jirov 
mce to assess and levy that sum as they think 
proper According to the scheme of taxing by 
requisition, the Parliament of Great Britain 
would stand nearly m the same situation to 
wards the colony assemblies as the King of 
France does towards the states of those prov- 
inces which still enjoy the privilege of having 
states of their own, the provinces of France 
which are supposed to be the best governed 
But though, according to this scheme, the 
colonies could have no just reason to fear that 
their share of the public burdens should ever 
exceed the proper projxirtion to that of their 
fellow-citi/cns at home, Great Britain might 
have just reason to fear that it never would 
amount to that proper proportion The Par- 
liament of Great Britain has not for some 


time past had the same established authority 
in the colonies, which the French king has in 
those provinces of France which still enjoy 
the privilege of having states of their own 
The colony assemblies, if they were not very 
favourably disposed (and unless more skil- 
fully managed than they ever have been 
hitherto, they arc not very likely to be so) 
might still find many pretences for evading 
or rejecting the most reasonable requisitions 
of Parliament A French war breaks out, we 
shall suppose, ten millions must immediately 
be raised in order to defend the seat of the 
empire This sum must be borrowed upon the 
credit of some Parliamentary fund mortgaged 
for pacing the interest Part of this fund 
Parlitiinent proposes to raise by a tax to be 
levied in Great Britain and part of it by a 
requisition to all the different colony assem- 
blies of America and the West Indies Would 
people readily advance their money upon the 
credit of a fund, which partly depended upon 
the gcx)d humour of all those assemblies, far 
distant from the seat of the war, and some 
times perhaps thinking themselv es not much 
conceined m the event of it'^ Fpon such a 
fund no more money would probably be ad 
vanced than what the tax to be levied m 
Great Brit iin might be supposed to answer 
for The whole burden of the debt contracted 
on account of the war would in tlus manner 
fall, as it alwavs has done hitherto upon 
Great Britain upon a part of the empire, and 
not upon the whole empire Great Britain is, 
perhaps, since the world began the only stale 
whic h as it has extended its empire has only 
increased its expense without once augment- 
ing its resources Other states have generally 
disburdened themselves upon their subject 
an<l subordinate provinces of the most con 
sidcrable part of the expense of defending the 
empire Great Britain has hitherto suffered 
her subject and subordinate provinces to dis 
burden themselves upon her of almost this 
whole expense In older to put Great Britain 
upon a fcKiting of equality with her own col 
onics, which the law has hitherto supposed to 
be subject and subordinate it seems neces- 
sary upon the scheme of taxing them by 
Parliamentary requisition, that Parliament 
should have some means of rendering it 
requisitions immediately effectual, in case the 
colony assemblies should attempt to ev ade or 
reject them and what those means ire it is 
not very easy to conceive, and it has not yet 
been explained 

should the Parliament of Great Britain, at 
the same time, be ever fullv established in 
the right ot taxing the colonies, even inde 
pendent of the consent of their own assem- 
blies the importance of those assemblies 
would from that moment be at an end, and 
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with it, that of all the leading men of British 
America Men desire to hii\e some share in 
the management of public affairs chiefly on 
account of the importance ^^hlch it gives 
them Upon the powci which the greater part 
of the leading men, the natural aristocracy of 
every count ly, ha\e of preserving or defend- 
ing their rcsiHJctivc impoitance, depends the 
stability and duration of every system of free 
goveinment In the attacks which those lead- 
ing men are continually making upon the 
importance of one another, and in the de- 
fence of their own, consists the whole play 
of domestic faction and ambition The lead- 
ing men of America, like those of all other 
countries, desire to preserve their own imjior- 
tance They feel, or imagine, that if their 
assemblies, which they are fond of calling 
parliaments, and of considering as equal in 
authority to the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain, should be so far degraded as to become 
the humble ministers and executive officers 
of that Parliament, the greater part of their 
own importance would be at end They have 
rejected, therefore, the proposal of being 
taxed by Parliamentary requisition, and like 
other ambitious and high spirited men, have 
rather chosen to draw the sword m defence 
of their own importance 

Towards the declension of the Homan re- 
public, the allies of Home, who had borne 
the principal burden of defending the state 
and extending the empire, demanded to be 
admitted to all the privileges of Homan citi- 
zens Upon being refused, the social war 
broke out During the course of that w^;r. 
Home granted those privileges to the greater 
part of them one by one and in proportion 
as they detached themselves from the gen- 
eral confederacy The Parliament of Great 
Britain insists upon taxing the colonies and 
they refuse to be taxed by a Parliament in 
which they are not represented If to each 
colony, which should detach itself from the 
general confederacy. Great Britain should 
allow such a number of representatives as 
suited the proportion of what is contributed 
to the public revenue of the empire, in con- 
sequence of its being subjected to the same 
taxes, and in compensation admitte<l to the 
same freedom of trade with its fellow subjects 
at home, the number of its representatives to 
be augmented as the proportion of its con- 
tribution might afterwards augment a new 
method ot accjuirmg importance, a new and 
more dazzling object of ambition would be 
presented to the leading men of each col- 
ony Instead of piddling for the little prizes 
which are to be found in what may be called 
the paltry raffle of colony faction, they might 
then hope, from the presumption which men 
naturally have m their own ability and good 
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fortune, to draw some of the great prizes 
which sometimes come from the wheel of the 
great state lottery of British politics Unless 
this or some other method is fallen upon, and 
there seems to be none more obvious than 
this, ot preserving the importance and of 
gratifying the ambition of the leading men of 
America, it is not very probable that they 
will ever voluntarily submit to us, and we 
ought to consider that the blood which must 
be shed in forcing them to do so is, every 
drop of it, blood either of those who are, or 
of those whom vve wish to have for our fellow- 
citizens They are very weak who flatter 
themselves that, in the state to which things 
have come, our colonies will be easily con- 
quered by force alone The persons who now 
govern the resolutions ot what they call their 
Continental Congress, feel in themselves at 
this moment a degree of importance which, 
perhaps, the greatest subjects in Europe 
scarce feel From shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
attornies, they are become statesmen and 
legislators, and are employed in contriving 
a new form of government for an extensive 
empire, which, thev flatter themselves will 
become, and which, indeed set ms very likely 
to become one of the greatest and most 
formidable that ever was in the v\orld 1 ive 
hundred different people perhaps, who in 
diffeient wajs act immediately under the 
Continental Congiess and five hundred thou 
sand, perhaps, who act under those five 
hundred, all feel in the same -manner a pro- 
portionable rise m their own importance 
Almost every individual of the governing 
party in America fills, at present in his own 
fancy a station superior, not only to what he 
had ever filled before, but to what he hid 
ever expect"*d to fill, and unless some new ob- 
ject of ambition is presented either to him 
or to his leaders if he has the ordinary spirit 
of a man, he will die in defence of that 
station 

It IS a remark of the president Henaut, that 
we now read with pleasure the account of 
many little transactions of the Ligue, which 
when they happened were not perhaps con- 
sidered as very important pieces of news But 
every man then says he, fancied himself of 
some importance and the innumerable mem- 
oirs which have come down to lis from those 
times, were the greater part of them, written 
by people who took pleasure in recording and 
magnifying events in which, they flattered 
themselves, they had been considerable actors 
How obstinately the city of Pans upon that 
occasion defended itself, what a dreadful 
faniine it supported rather than submit to 
the best and afterwards to the most beloved 
of all the French kings, is well known The 
greater part of the citizens, or those who 
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governed the greater part of them, fought 
in defence of their own importance, which 
tliey foresaw was to be at an end whenever 
the ancient government should be re-estab- 
lished. Our colonies, unless they can be in- 
duced to consent to a union, are very likely 
to defend themselves against the best of all 
mother countries as obstinately as the city 
of Paris did against one of the best of kings. 

The idea of representation was unknown 
in ancient times. When the people of one 
state were admitted to the right of citizen- 
ship in another, they had no other means of 
exercising that right but by coming in a body 
to vote and deliberate with the people of 
that other state. The admission of the greater 
part of the inhabitants of Italy to the privi- 
leges of Homan citizens completely ruined 
the Homan republic. It was no longer jiossible 
to distinguish between who was and who was 
not a Roman citizen. No tribe could know 
its (nvn members. A rabble of any kind could 
be introduced into the assemblies of the peo- 
ple, could drive out the real citizens, and de- 
cide upon the aflFa!. of the republic as if they 
themselves had been such But though Amer- 
ica were to send fifty or sixty now repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, the doorkeepei* of 
the House of Commons could not find any 
great difficulty in dislinguishing between 
who was and who was not a member. Though 
the Homan constitution, therefore, w'as nec- 
essarily ruined by the union of Rome with the 
allied states of Italy, there is not the least 
probability that the British constitution 
would be hurt by the union of Great Britain 
with Iht colonies. That constitution, on the 
contrary, would be completed by it, and seems 
to be imperfect without it. The assembly 
which deliberates and decides concerning the 
affairs of o\ery part of the empire, in order 
to be properly informed, ought certainly to 
ha\e representatives from every part of it 
That this union, however, could be easily 
cffeetualed, or that difficulties and great 
difficulties might not occur in the execution, 
I do not pretend. I have yet heard of none, 
however, which api)ear insurmountable. The 
principal perhaps arise, not from the nature 
of things, but from the prejudices and opin- 
ions of the people both on this and on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

We, on this side of the water, are afraid 
lest the multitude of American representatives 
should overturn the balance of the consti- 
tution, and increase too much either the in- 
fluence of the crowui on the one hand, or the 
force of the democracy bn the other. But if the 
number of American representatives w^ere to 
be in proportion to the produce of American 
taxation, the number of people to be man- 
aged would increase exactly in proportion 


to the means of managing them: and the 
means of managing to the number of people 
to be managed. The monarchical and demo- 
cratical parts of the constitution would, after 
the union, stand exactly in the same degree 
of relative force wdlh regard to one another 
as they had done before. 

The people on the other side of the water 
are afraid lest their distance from the seat of 
governinent might expose them to many op- 
pressions But tiieir representatives in Parlia- 
ment, of which the number ought from the 
first to be considerable, would easily be able 
to protect them from all oppression The dis- 
tance could not much weaken the dei>end- 
ency of the representative upon the con- 
stituent, and the former would still feel that 
he owed his seat in Parliament, and all the 
consequences which he derived from it, to 
the good will of the latter. It w'ould be the 
interest of the former, therefore, to cultivate 
that good will 1:>y complaining, with all the 
authority of a member of the legislature, of 
every outrage which any civil or military 
officer might be guilty of in those remote 
parts of the empire. The distance of America 
from the seat of government, besides, the 
natives of that country might flatter them- 
selves, with some appearance of reason too, 
would not be of very long continuance. Such 
has hitherto been the rapid progress of that 
country in wealth, population, and improve- 
ment, that in the course of little more than a 
century, perhaps, the produce of American 
might exceed that of British taxation. The 
seat of the empire would then naturally re- 
move itself to that part of the empire which 
contributed most to the general defence and 
support of the whole. 

I'he discovery of .\merica, and that of a 
passage to the Mast Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, are the two greatest and most 
important events recorded in the history of 
mankind. Their consequences have already 
been very great; but, in the short peritKl of 
between tw^o and three centuries which has 
elapsed since these discoveries were made, it 
is impossible that the whole extent ot their 
consequences can have been seen. \Miat bene- 
fits or w'^hat misfortunes to mankind may 
hereafter result from those great events, no 
human wdsdom can foresee. By uniting, in 
some measure, the most distant parts of the 
world, by enabling them to relieve one an- 
other’s w’^ants, to increase one another’s enjoy- 
ments, and to encourage one another’s indus- 
try, their general tendency would seem to l>e 
beneficial. 'I'o the natives however, both of 
the Hast and West Indies, all the commercial 
benefits which can have resulted from those 
events have been sunk and lost in the dread- 
ful misfortunes which they hav^e occasioned. 
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These misfortunes, however, seem to have 
arisen rather from accident than from any- 
thing in the nature of those events themselves. 
At the particular time when these discoveries 
were made, the superiority of force happened 
to be so great on the side of the Europeans 
that they were enabled to commit with im- 
punity every sort of injustice in those remote 
countries. Hereafter, perhaps, the natives of 
those countries may grow stronger, or those 
of Europe may grow weaker, and the inhabi- 
tants of all the different quarters of the world 
may arrive at that equsdity of courage and 
force which, by inspiring mutual fear, can 
alone overawe the injustice of independent 
nations into some sort of resp<*ct for the 
rights of one another. But nothing seems more 
likely to establish this equality of force than 
that mutual communication of knowledge and 
of all sorts of improvements which an exten- 
sive commerce from all countries to all coun- 
tries naturally, or rather necessarily, carries 
along with it. 

In the meantime one of the principal effects 
of those discoveries has been to raise the mer- 
cantile system to a degree of splendour and 
glory which it could never otherwise have at- 
tained to. It is the object of that system to 
enrich a great nation rather by trade and 
manufactures than by the improvement and 
cultivation of land, rather by the industry 
of the towns than by that of the country. 
But, in consequence of those discoveries, the 
commercial towns of Europe, instead of being 
the manufacturers and carriers for but a very 
small part of the world (that part of Euro^ 
which is washed by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the countries which lie rounci the Baltic and 
Mediterranean seas) , have now become the 
manufacturers for the numerous and thriving 
cultivators of America, and the carriers, and 
in some respects the manufacturers too, for 
almost all the different nations of Asia, 
Africa, and America. Two new worlds have 
been opened to their industry, each of them 
much greater and more extensive than the 
old one, and the market of one of them grow- 
ing still greater and greater every day. 

The countries which possess the colonics of 
America, and which trade directly to the 
East Indies, enjoy, indeed, the whole show 
and splendour of this great commerce. Other 
c^ountries, however, notwithstanding all the 
invidious restraints by which it is meant to 
exclude them, frequently enjoy a greater 
share of the real benefit of it. The colonics of 
Spain and Portugal, for example, give more 
real encouragement to the industry of other 
countries than to that of Spain ancl Portugal. 
In the single article of linen alone the con- 
sumption of thase colonies amounts, it is said, 
but 1 do not pretend to warrant the quantity. 
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to more than three millions sterling a year. 
But this great consumption is almost entirely 
supplied by France, Flanders, Holland, and 
Germany. Spain and Portugal furnish but a 
small part of it. The capital which supplies 
the colonies with this great quantity of linen 
is annually distributed among, and furnishes 
a revenue to the inhabitants of, those other 
countries. The profits of it only arc spent in 
Spain and Portugal, where they help to sup- 
port the sumptuous profusion of the mer- 
chants of Cadiz and Lisbon. 

Even the regulations by which each na- 
tion endeavours to secure to itself the exclu- 
sive trade of its own colonies are frequently 
more hurtful to the countries in favour of 
which they are established than to those 
against which they arc established. The un- 
just oppression of the industry of other coun- 
tries falls back, if I may say so, upon the 
heads of the oppressors, and crushes their 
industry more than it does that of those 
other co\mtries. By those regulations for ex- 
ample, the merchant of Hamburg must .send 
the linen which he destines for the American 
market to London, and he must bring back 
from thence the tobcacco which he destines 
for the German market, because he can 
neither send the one directly to America nor 
bring back the other directly from thence. By 
this restraint he is probably obliged to sell 
the one somewhat cheaper, and to buy the 
other somewhat dearer thaiw he otherwise 
might have done; and his profits are probably 
somewhat abridged by means of it. In this 
trade, however, between Hamburg and Lon- 
don, he certainly receives the returns of his 
capital much more quickly than he could pos- 
sibly have done in the direct tratle to Amer- 
ica, even though we should suppose, what 
is by no means the case, that the payments 
of America were as punctual as those of Lon- 
don. In the trade, therefore, to which those 
regulntion.s confine the merchant of Hamburg, 
his capital can keep in constant employment 
a much greater quantity of German industry 
than it possibly could have done in the trade 
from which he is excluded. Though the one 
employment, therefore, may to him perhaps 
be less profitable than the othet, it cannot be 
less advantageous to his country. It is quite 
otherwi.se with the employment into which 
the monopoly naturally attract!, if I may .say 
so, the capital of the London merchant. That 
employment may, iierhaps, be more profitable 
to him than the greater part of other em- 
ployments, but, on account of the slowness 
of the returns, it cannot be more advanta- 
geous to his country. 

Af^cr all the unjust attempts, therefore, of 
every country in Europe to engross to itself 
the whole advantage of the trade of its own 
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colonies, no country has yet been able to en- 
gross itself anything but the expense of sup- 
porting in time of peace and of defending in 
time of war the oppressive authority which 
it assumes over them. The iiiconvenicncies 
resulting from the possession of its colonies, 
every ci wintry has engrossed to itself com- 
pletely. The a<lvantages resulting from their 
trade it has been obliged to share with many 
other countries 

.\t first sight, no doubt, the monopoly of 
the great commerce of America naturally 
seems to be an acquisition of the highest 
value. To the undiscerning eye of giddy am- 
bition, it naturally presents itself amidst the 
confused scramble of politics and war as a 
very dazzling object to fight for. The daz- 
zling splendour of the object, however, the 
immense greatness of the commerce, is the 
very quality which renders the monopoly of 
it hurtful, or which makes one employment, 
in its own nature necessarily less advanta- 
geous lo tlie country than the greater part of 
other employments, absorb a much greater 
proportion of ttie capital of the country than 
what would ollierwii>c ha\e gone to it. 

The mercantile stock of every country, it 
has been show n in the second book, naturally 
.seeks, if one may say so, the employment 
most advantageous to that country. If it is 
employed in the carrying trade, the country 
to which it belongs becomes the emporium 
of the goods of all the countries whose trade 
that slock carries on But the owmer of that 
stock necessarily wishes to dispose of as great 
a part of those goods as he can at home He 
thereby .saves himself the trouble, risk, and 
expense of exportation, and he w’ill upon that 
account be glad to sell them at home, not 
only for a much smaller price, but w^ith some- 
what a .smaller profit than he might expect 
to make by .sending them abroad He natu- 
rally. therefore, endeavours as much as he can 
to turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade 
of consumption. If his stock, again, is em- 
ployed in a foreign trade of consumption, he 
will, for the same reason, be glad to dispose 
of at home ns great a part as he can of the 
home goods, which he collect.s in order to ex- 
port to some foreign market, and he w ill thus 
endeavour, as much as he can, to turn his 
foreign trade of consumption into a home 
trade. The mercantile stock of every ccnintry 
naturally courts in this manner the near, and 
shuns the distant employment; naturally 
courts the employment in which the returns 
are frequent, and shuns that in which they are 
distant and slow”, naturally courts the em- 
ployment in which it can maintain the great- 
est quantity of productive labour in the 
country to which it belongs, or in which its 
owner resides, and shuns that in which it can 


maintain there the smallest quantity. It nat- 
urally courts the employment which in ordi- 
nary cases is most advantageous, and .shuns 
that wliich in ordinary cases is least advan- 
tageous to that country. 

But if in any of those distant employments, 
which in ordinary cases are less advantageous 
to the country, the profit should hapi)cii to 
rise somewhat higher than w'hat is sufficient 
to balance the natural preference which is 
given lo nearer employments, this superiority 
of profit will draw stock from those nearer 
employments, till the profits of all return to 
their proper Icv'el Tliis superiority of profit, 
however, is a proof that, in the actual circum- 
stances of the society, those distant employ- 
ments are somewhat understocked in pro- 
portion to other employments, and that the 
stock of the .society is not distributed in the 
properest manner among all the different em- 
ployments carrfed on in it. It is a proof that 
something is either bought chcaijer or stdd 
dearer than it ought to be, and that some par- 
ticular class of citi7en.s is more or less op- 
pressed cither by paying more or by getting 
less than what is suitable to that efpiality 
which ought lo take place, and which natu- 
rally does take pkice among all the different 
classes of them. Though the same capital 
never wdll maintain the same quantity of pro- 
ductive labour in a distant as in a near em- 
ployment, yet a distant employment may be 
as necessary for the welfare of the society as 
a near one; the goods which the distant em- 
ployment deals in being necessary, perhaps, 
for carrying on many of the nearer employ- 
ments. But if the profits of those who deal in 
such goods are above their proper lexxl, those 
goo<ls will be .sold dearer than they ought to 
be, or somew’hat above their natural price, 
and all tho'-e engage*! in the nearer employ- 
ments will be more or less oppressed by this 
high price. Their interest, therefore, in this 
case requires that some stock should be with- 
drawn from those nearer employments, and 
turned towards that distant one, in order to 
reduce its profits to their proper level, and 
the price of the goods w*hich it deals in to 
their natural price. In this extraordinary case, 
the public interest requires that some .st*x*k 
should be withdrawn from those employments 
which in ordinary cases are more advanta- 
geous, and turned towards one wdiich in ordi- 
nary ca.ses is less advantageous to the public; 
and in this extraordinary case the natural in- 
terests and inclinations of men coincide as ex- 
actly with the public interest as in all other 
ordinary cases, and lead them to withdraw 
stock from the near, and to turn it towards 
the distant employment. 

It is thus that the private intere.sts and 
passions of individuals naturally dispose them 
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to turn their stocks towards the employments 
which in ordinary cases are most advanta- 
geous to the society. But if from this natural 
preference they should turn too much of it 
towards those employments, the fall of profit 
in them and the rise of it in all others im- 
mediately dispose them to alter this faulty 
distribution. Without any intervention of law, 
therefore, the private interests and passions 
of men naturally lead them to divide and dis- 
tribute the stock of every society among all 
the different employments carried on in it 
as nearly as possible in the proportion which 
is most agreeable to the interest of the whole 
society. 

All the different regulations of the mercan- 
tile system necessarily derange more or less 
this natural and most advantageous distri- 
bution of stock. But those which concern the 
trade to America and the East Indies derange 
it perhaps more than any other, because the 
trade to those two great continents absorbs 
a greater quantity of stock than any two 
other branches of trade. The regulations, how- 
ever, by which this derangement is effected 
in those two different branches of trade are 
not altogether the same. Monopoly is the 
great engine of both: but it is a different sort 
of monopoly. Monopoly of one kind or an- 
other, indeed, seems to be the sole engine of 
the mercantile system. 

In the trade to America every nation en- 
deavours to engross as much as po.ssible the 
whole market of its own colonies by fairly 
excluding all other nations from any direct 
trade to them. During the greater part of tlje 
sixteenth century, the Portuguese endeav- 
oured to manage the trade to^the East Indies 
in the same manner, by claiming the .sole 
right of .sailing in the Indian .seas, on ac- 
count of the merit of having first found out 
the road to them. The Dutch .still continue 
to exclude all other European nations from 
any direct trade to their spice islands. Monop- 
olies of this kind are evidently establi.shed 
against all other European nations, who are 
thereby not only excluded from a trade to 
which it might be convenient for them to 
turn some part of their stock, but are obliged 
to buy the goods which that trade deals in 
somewhat dearer than if they could ipiport 
them themselves directly from the countries 
which produce them. 

But since the fall of the power of Portugal, 
no European nation has claimed the exclusive 
right of sailing in the Indian seas, of which 
the principal ports are now open to the .ships 
of all European nations. Except in Portugal, 
however, and within these few years in 
France, the trade to the East Indies has in 
every European country been subjected to an 
exclusive company. Monopolies of this kind 
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are properly established against the very na- 
tion which erects them. The greater part of 
that nation arc thereby not only excluded 
from a trade to which it might be convenient 
for them to turn some part of their stock, but 
are obliged to buy the goods which that trade 
deals somewhat dearer than if it was open 
and free to all their countrymen. Since the 
establishment of the English East India Com- 
pany. for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from 
the trade, must have paid in the price of the 
East India goods which they have consumed, 
not only for all the extraordinary profits 
which the company may have made upon 
those goods in consequence of their monop- 
oly, but for all the extraordinary waste which 
the fraud and abuse, inseparable from the 
management of the affairs of so great a com- 
pany, must necessarily have occa.«ioned. The 
absurdity of this second kind of monopoly, 
therefore, is much more manifest than that 
of the first. 

Both the.se kinds of monopolies derange 
more or le.ss the natural distribution of the 
stock of the society; but they do not always 
derange it in the .same way. 

Monopolies of the first kind alw^ays at- 
tract to the particular trade in which they 
are e.stablished a greater proportion of the 
stock of the .swiety than w’hat would go to 
that trade of its own accord. 

Monopolies of the se(*ond kind may some- 
times attract stock towards 'the partic'ular 
trade in which they are established, and some- 
times repel it from that trade according to 
different circumstances. In poor countries they 
naturally attract tow^ards that trade more 
stock than would otherwise go to it. In rich 
countries they naturally repel from it a good 
deal of stock which w^ould otherwise go to it. 

Such poor countries as Sweden and Den- 
mark, for example, w^ould probably ha^e 
never .sent a single ship to the Ea.st Indies 
had not the trade been subjected to an ex- 
clusive company. The establishment of such 
a company necessarily encourages adven- 
turers. Their monopoly secures them against 
all competitors in the home market, and they 
have the same chance for foreign markets 
with the traders of other nations. Their 
monopoly shows them the certainty of a 
great profit upon a considerable cpiantity of 
goods, anfl the chance of a conshlerablc i)rofit 
upon a great quantity. Without such extraor- 
dinary encouragement, the poor traders of 
such poor countries would probably never 
have thought of hazarding their .small capitals 
in so very distant and uncertain an adven- 
ture as the trade to the East Indies must nat- 
urally have appeared to them. 

Such a rich country as Holland, on the con- 
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trary, would probably, in the case of a free 
trade, send many more ships to the East 
Indies than it actually does. The limited stock 
of the Dutch East India Cornpaiiy probably 
repels from that trade many great mercantile 
capitals which would otherwise go to it. The 
mercantile capital of I lull and is so great that 
it is, as it were, continually overflowing, some- 
times into the public funds of foreign coun- 
tries, sometimes into loans to private traders 
and adventurers of foreign countries, some- 
times into the most round-about foreign trades 
of consumption, and sometimes into the 
carrying trade All near employments being 
completely filled up, all the capital which 
can be placed in them with any tolerable 
profit being already ])laced in them, the capi- 
tal of Holland necessarily flows towards the 
most distant employments The trade to the 
F2ast Indies, if it were altogether free, would 
probably absorb the greater jiart of this re- 
dundant ca}>ital The East Indies offer a 
market for the manufactures of Europe and 
for the gold and .silver cas well as for several 
other productions of America greater ami 
more extensive IKum both Europe and Amer- 
ica put together. 

E\ cry derangement of the natural distribu- 
tion of st(K’k is necessarily hurtful to the 
society in which it takes place, w’hether it be 
by repelling from a particular trade the stock 
whidi would otherwise go to it, or by iittract- 
ing towards a particular trade that which 
w^ould not otherwise come to it. If, without 
any exclusive company, the trade of Holland 
to the East Indies would be greater than it 
actually is, that country must suffer a con- 
siderable loss b> part of its capital being 
excluded from the employment most conven- 
ient for that part. And in the same manner, 
if, without an exclusive company, the tracle 
of Swetlen ami Denmark to tlie East Indies 
would lie less than it actually is, or, what iier- 
haps is more jirobable, w'ould not exi.st at all, 
those two countries must likewise suffer a 
considerable loss by part of their capital 
being drawn into an employment which must 
be more or less unsuitable to their present 
circumstances. Better for them, perhaps, in 
their ])resent circumstance.s, to buy East India 
goorls of other nations, even though they 
should pay somewhat dearer, than to turn 
so great a part of their small capital to so 
very distant a trade, in which the returns are 
so very slow, in which that capital can main- 
tain so small a quantity of productive labour 
at home, where productive labour is so much 
wanted, where so little is done, and w^here 
so much is to do. 

Though without an exclusive company, 
therefore, a particular country should not be 
able to carry on any direct trade to the East 
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Indies, it will not from thence follow that 
such a company ought to be established there, 
but only that sucli a country ought not in 
these circumstances to trade directly to the 
East Indies. That such companies are not in 
general necessary for carrying on the East 
India trade is suflicieiitly demonstrated by the 
experience of the Portuguese, who enjoyed 
almost the whole of it for more than a cen- 
tury together without any exclusive company. 

No private merchant, it has been said, 
could well have capital sufficient to maintain 
factors and agents in the different ports of 
the East Indies, in order to prov ide goods for 
the ships which he might occasionally send 
thither: and yet, unless he w^as able to clo this, 
the difficulty of finding a cargo might fre- 
quently make his ships lose the season for 
returning, and the expense of so long a delay 
would not only eat up the whole profit of the 
adventure, but fre(|uently occasion a very 
considerable lo|§. This argument, however, if 
it proved anything at all, would prove that 
no one great branch of trade could be carried 
on without an exclusive company, which is 
contrary to the experience of all nations. 
There is no great branch of trade in which 
the capital of any one private merchant is 
sufficient for carrying on all the subordinate 
branches which must be carried on, in order 
to carry on the principal one. But when a 
nation is ripe for any great branch of trade, 
some merchants naturally turn their capitals 
towards the principal, and some towards the 
subordinate branches of it; and though all the 
different branches of it are in this manner 
carried on, yet it very seldom happens that 
they are all carried on by the capital of one 
private merchant. If a nation, therefore, is 
ripe for the East India trade, a certain por- 
tion of its capital will naturally divide itself 
among all the different branches of that trade. 
Some of its merchants will find it for their 
interest to reside in the East Indies, and to 
employ their capitals there in providing go(Kls 
for the ships which are to be sent out by 
other merchants who reside in Europe. The 
settlements which different European nations 
hav^e obtained in the East Indies, if they were 
taken from the exclusive companies to which 
they at present belong and put under the 
immediate protection of the .sovereign, would 
render this residence both safe and easy, at 
least to the merchants of the particular na- 
tions to wdiom those .settlements belong If at 
any particular time that part of the capital 
of any country which of its own accord 
tended and inclined, if I may say so, tow^ards 
the East India trade, was not sufficient for 
carrying on all those different branches of it, 
it would be a proof that, at that particular 
time, that country was not ripe for that trade, 
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and that it would do better to buy for some 
time, even at a higher price, from other 
European nations, the East India goods it 
had occasion for, than to import them itself 
directly from the East Indies. What it might 
lose by the high price of those goods could 
seldom be equal to the loss which it would 
sustain by the distraction of a large portion 
of its capital from other employments more 
necessary, or more useful, or more suitable 
to its circumstances and situation, than a 
direct trade to the East Indies. 

Though the Europeans possess many con- 
siderable settlements both upon the coast of 
Africa and in the East Indies, they have not 
yet established in either of those countries 
such numerous and thriving colonies as those 
in the islands and continent of America. 
Africa, however, as well as several of the 
countries comprehended under the general 
name of the East Indies, are inhabited by 
barbarous nations. But those nations were by 
no means so weak and defenceless as the 
miserable and helpless Americans; and in pro- 
portion to the natural fertility of the coun- 
tries which they inhabited, they were besides 
much more populous. The most barbarous 
nations either of Africa or of the East Indies 
were shepherds; even the Hottentots were so. 
But the natives of every part of America, 
except Mexico and Peru, were only hunters; 
and the difference is very great between the 
number of shepherds and that of hunters 
whom the same extent of equally fertile terri- 
tory can maintain. In Africa and the East 
Indies, therefore, it was more difHcult to 
displace the natives, and to extend the EiA'o- 
pean plantations over the greater part of the 
lands of the original inhabifants. The genius 
of exclusive companies, besides, is unfavour- 
able, it has already been observed, to the 
growth of new colonies, and has probably been 
the principal cause of the little progress which 
they have made in the East Indies. The 
Portuguese carried on the trade both to 
Africa and the East Indies without any ex- 
clusive companies, and their settlements at 
Congo, Angola, and Benguela on the coast of 
Africa, and at Goa in the East Indies, though 
much depressed by superstition and every 
sort of bad government, yet bear some faint 
resemblance to the colonies of America, and 
are partly inhabited by Portuguese who have 
been established there for several genera- 
tions. The Dutch settlements at the Cape of 
Good Hope and at Batavia are at present the 
most considerable colonies which the Euro- 
peans have e.stablished either in Africa or in 
the East Indies, and both these settlements 
are peculiarly fortunate in their situation. The 
Cape of Good Hope was inhabited by a race 
of people almost as barbarous and quite as 
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incapable of defending themselves as the 
natives of America. It is besides the halfway 
house, if one may say so, between Europe and 
the East Indies, at which almost every Euro- 
pean ship makes some stay, both in going 
and returning. The supplying of those ships 
with every sort of fre.sh provisions, with fruit 
and sometimes with wine, affords alone a 
very extensive market for the surplus produce 
of the colonists. What the Cape of Good 
Hope is between Europe and every part 
of the East Indies, Batavia is between the 
principal countries of the East Indies. It lies 
upon the most frequented road from Indostan 
to China and Japan, and is nearly about mid- 
way upon that road. Almost all the .ships, 
too, that sail between Europe and China 
touch at Batavia; and it is, over and above all 
this, the centre and principal mart of what is 
called the country trade of the East Indies, 
not only of that part of it which is carried on 
by Europeans, but of that which is carried on 
by the native Indians; and vessels navigated 
by the inhabitants of China and Japan, of 
Tonquin, Malacca, Cochin China, and the 
island of Celebe.s, are frequently to be seen 
in its port. Such advantageous situations have 
enabled those two colonies to surmount all 
the obstacles which the oppressive genius 
of an exclusive company may have occasion- 
ally opposed to their growth. They have en- 
abled Batavia to surmount the additional dis- 
advantage of perhaps the most unwholesome 
climate in the world. 

The Fmglish and Dutch companies, though 
they have established no con.siderable col- 
onies, except the two above mentioned, have 
both made con.sidcrable conquests in the 
East Indies. But in the manner in which 
they both govern their new subjects, the 
natural genius of an exclusive company has 
shown itself most distinctly. In the spice 
islands the Dutch are said to burn all the 
spiceries which a fertile season produces be- 
yond what they expect to dispose of in Eu- 
rope with such a profit as they think suffi- 
cient. In the islands where they have no .set- 
tlements, they give a premium to tho.se who 
collect the young blossoms and green leaves 
of the clove and nutmeg trees ^ which natural- 
ly grow there, but which the savage policy 
has now, it is said, almost completely extir- 
pated. Even in the islands where they have 
settlements they have very much reduced, it 
is said, the number of tho.se trees. If the 
produce even of their own islands was much 
greater than what suited their market, the 
natives, they suspect, might find means to 
convey some part of it to other nations; and 
the best way, they imagine, to secure their 
own monopoly is to take care that no more 
shall grow than what they themselves carry 
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to market By diiTerent arts of oppression 
they have reduced the population of several 
of the Moluccas nearly to the number which 
IS sufficient to supply with fresh provisions 
and other necessaries of life their own insig* 
nificant garrisons, and such of their ships as 
occasiondly come there for a cargo of spices 
Under the go\ernment even of the Portu- 
guese, however, those islands are said to have 
been tolerably well inhabited The English 
company have not yet had time to establish 
in Bengal so pcrfec tly destru< tive a system 
The plan of their government, however, has 
had exactly the same tendency It has not 
been uncommon, I am well assured, for the 
chief, that is, the first clerk of a iactorj, to 
order a peasant to plough up a rich fiehl of 
poppies and sow it with iice or some other 
gram The pretence was, to prev ent a scare ity 
of provision^* but the real leason, to gi\e the 
chief an opportunity of selling at a better 
price a large quantity of opium, which he 
happened then to ha\c upon hand Upon 
other occasions the carder has been reversed, 
and a ric h field of rice or other grain has lieen 
ploughed up in v ^/r to make room for a 
plantation of jjoppies when the chief foresaw 
that extraordinary profit was likely to be 
m«ide by opium '\ he seivants of the company 
have upon sesend occ.isions attempted to 
establish in their own favour the monopoly 
of some of the most impoitant branches not 
onh of the foreign but of the inland trade 
of the countiy TIad thev l>een tdlowcd to go 
on it is impossible that thev should not at 
some time or another have attempted to le 
strain the production of the particular articles 
of which they had thus usurped the monop 
oh, not only to the quantitv which thev 
theinsehcs could purchase but to that which 
thev could expect to sell with such a profit 
as they might think sufficient In the course 
of a century oi two the policy of the laig 
lish company would in this manner have 
probably pio\ed as completely destructive as 
that of the Dutch 

Nothing, however, can be more directly 
contrary to the real interest of those com 
panics, considered as the sovereigns of the 
countries which they liave conquered than 
this destructive plan In almost all countries 
Uie revenue of the sovereign is drawn fioni 
that of the people The greater the revenue 
of the people, therefore, the greater the an- 
nual produce of their land and labour the 
more they can afford to the sovereign It is 
hi« interest, therefore, to increase as much as 
possible that annual produce But if this is 
the interest of every sovereign, it is peculiarly 
so of one whose revenue, like that of the 
sovereign of Bengal, arises chiefly from a land- 
rent. That rent must necessarily be in propor- 


tion to the quantity and value of the produce, 
and both the one and the other must depend 
upon the extent of the market The quantity 
will always be suited with more or less exac I 
ness to the consumption of those who (an 
afford to pay foi it, and the price which they 
will pay will always be in proportion to the 
eagerness of their competition It is the in 
terest of such a sovereign, therefore, to ojicn 
the most extensive market for the produce of 
his country, to allow the most perfect free 
dom of commerce in order to increase as 
much as possible the number and the com- 
petition of bu>ers and upon this account to 
abolish, not only all monopolies, but all re 
strain ts upon the transportation of the home 
produce from one part of the country to an 
other, upon its exportation to foreign coun 
tries or upon the importation of goods of any 
kind for which it can be exchanged It is in 
this manner most likely to increase both the 
quantitv and v^ue of that produce and con 
scquently of his own share of it, or of his own 
revenue 

But a company of merchants are, it seems, 
incapable of considering themselves as sover 
eigns, even after they have hecome such 
Trade, oi biiving m order to sell again thev 
still consider as their pnnciptd business, and 
by a strange absurditv regard the character 
of the sovereign as but an appendix to that 
of the merchant, as something which ought 
to he made subservient to it, or bv means of 
which thev nitiv be enabled to biiv cheaper 
in India and thereby to sell with a better 
profat in Europe Ihey endeavour for this 
purpose to keep out as much as pcjssible all 
competitors from the market of the countries 
which arc subicct to their government and 
consequently to reduce, at lea^t, some part of 
the surplus produce of those countries to what 
IS barely sufhcient for supphing their own 
demand, or to what thc> can exivect to sell 
in Europe with such a proht as they may 
think reasonable 1 heir mercantile habits 
draw them in this manner, almost necessarily 
though perhaps insensibly, to piefer upon all 
ordinary occasions the little and transitorv 
profit of the monopolist to the great and 
peimanent revenue of the sovereign, and 
would gradually lead them to treat the coun 
tries subject to their government nearlv as 
the Dutch treat the Moluccas It is the inter- 
est of the East India Companv cousideied 
as sovereigns, that the European goods which 
are carnecl to their Indian dominions should 
be sold there as cheap as possible, and that 
the Indian goods which arc brought from 
thence should bring there as good a price, or 
should be sold there as dear as possible But 
the reverse of this is their interest as mer- 
chants As sovereigns, their interest is exactly 
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the same with that of the country which they 
govern. As merchants their interest is directly 
opposite to that interest. 

But if the genius of such a government, 
even as to what concerns its direction in 
Europe, is in this manner essentially and per- 
haps incurably faulty, that of its administra- 
tion in India is still more so. That administra- 
tion is necessarily conipo.scd of a council of 
merchants, a profession no doubt extremely 
respectable, but which in no country in the 
world carries along with it that sort of au- 
thority which naturally overawes the people, 
and without force commands their willing 
obedience. Such a council can command 
obedience only by the military force with 
which they are accompanied, and their gov- 
ernment is therefore necessarily military and 
dcspotical. Their proper business, however, is 
that of mercliants. It is to sell, upon their 
masters’ account, the European goods con- 
signed to them, and to buy in return Indian 
goods for the European market. It is to sell 
the one as dear and to buy the other as cheap 
as possible, and consecpiently to exclude as 
much as possible all rivals from the particular 
market where they keep their shop. The 
genius of the administration therefore, so far 
as concerns the trade of the company, is the 
same as that of the direction. It tends to make 
government subservient to the interest of 
monopoly, and consequently to stunt the 
natural growth of some parts at least of the 
surplus produce of the country to what is 
barely sufRcient for answering the demand 
of the company. 

All the members of the admini.stration, ‘be- 
sides, trade more or less upon their own ac- 
count, and it is in vain to prohibit them from 
doing so. Nothing can be more completely 
foolish than to expect that the clerks of a 
great counting-house at ten thousand miles 
distance, and con.scqucntly almost quite out 
of sight, should, upon a simple order from 
their masters, give up at once doing any sort 
of business upon their own account, abandon 
for ever all hopes of making a fortune, of 
which they have the means in their hands, 
and content themselves with the moderate 
salaries which those masters allow them, and 
which, moderate as they are, can seldom be 
augmented, being commonly as large as the 
real profits of the company trade can afford. 
In such circumstances, to prohibit the serv- 
ants of the company from trading upon their 
own account can have scarce any other effect 
than to enable the superior servants, under 
pretence of executing their masters’ order, to 
oppress such of the inferior ones as have had 
the misfortune to fall under their displeasure. 
The servants naturally endeavour to establish 
the same monopoly in favour of their own 
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private trade as of the public trade of the 
company. If they are suffered to act as they 
could wish, they will establish this monopoly 
openly and directly, by fairly prohibiting all 
other j^eople from trading in the articles in 
which they choose to deal; and this, perhaps, 
is the best and least oppressive way of estab- 
lishing it. But if by an order from Euroj^e 
they are prohibited from doing this, they will, 
notwithstanding, endeavour to establish a 
monopoly of the same kind, secretly and indi- 
rectly, in a way that is much more destructive 
to the country. They will employ the wliole 
authority of government, and pervert the 
administration of justice, in order to harass 
and ruin those who interfere with them in 
any branch of commerce, which by means of 
agents, cither concealed, or at least not pub- 
licly avowed, they may choose to carry on. 
But the private trade of the servants will 
naturally extend to a much greater variety 
of articles than the public trade of the com- 
pany. The public trade of the company ex- 
tends no further than the trade with Euro^ie, 
and comprehends a part only of the foreign 
trade of the country. Hut the private trade 
of the servants may extend to all the differ- 
ent branches both of its inland and foreign 
trade. The monopoly of the company can 
tend only to stunt the natural growth of that 
part of the surplus i)ro<luce Inch, in tlie caise 
of a free trade, would be exported to Europe. 
That of the .servants tends to stunt the natu- 
ral growth of every part oL the produce in 
wdiich they choose to deal, of what is dc.s- 
tined for home con.sumption, as well as of 
whjit is destined for exportation: and conse- 
quently to degrade the cultivation of the 
whole country, and to reduce the number of 
its inhabitants. It tenefs to reduce the (juan- 
tity of every .sort of produce, even that of the 
ncce.s.sarie.s of life, whenever the servants of 
the company choo.se to deal in them, to what 
tho.se servants can both afford to buy and ex- 
pect to sell with such a profit as pleases tliem. 

From the nature of their situation, too, 
the servants must be more disposed to sup- 
port with rigorous .severity their own interest 
against that of the country which they gov- 
ern than their masters can be to support 
theirs. The country belongs to their ma.sters, 
who cannot avoid having some regard for the 
interest of what belongs to them. But it does 
not belong to the .servants. Tlie real interest 
of their masters, if they w’cre capable of under- 
standing it, is the same with that of the coun- 
try,* and it is from ignorance chiefly, and the 
meanness of mercantile prejudice, that they 

*The interest of every proprietor of India stock, 
however, is by no means the same with that of 
the eountry in the government of which his vote 
gives him some influenee. Sec bk. v, ch. i, yt. iii. 
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ever oppress it But the real interest of the 
servants is by no means the same with that 
of the country, and the most perfect inior- 
mation would not necessarily put an end to 
their oppressions Ihe regulations according- 
ly which have licen sent out from Lurope, 
though they have been frequently weak, have 
upon most occasions been well meaning More 
intelligence ami perhaps less good meaning 
has sometimes appeared in those established 
by the servants in India It is a very singular 
government in which e^ery member of the 
administration wishes to get out of the coun- 
try, and consequently to have done with the 
government as soon as he can, and to whose 
interest, the day after he has left it and ear- 
ned his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly 
indifferent though the whole country was 
sw.illowed up by an earthquake 

I mean not, however by anything which 
I have here saul to throw .any odious im- 
plicit ion upon the general character of the 
servants ot the last India Company, and 
much less upon that of any particular per- 
sons It is the system of government, the situ- 
ation in which they ir^ placed that I mean 
to censure, not the ch«iracter of those who 
have acted in it Ihey acted as their situation 
naturally directed and thev who have clam 
oured the loudest against them would prob- 
ably not have acted better themselves In 
war and negotiation, the councils of Maciras 
and Calcutta have upon seveial CKcasions 
conducted themselves with a resolution and 
decisive wisdom which would have done hon- 
our to the senate of Itoine m the best davs of 
that republic 1 he members of those councils, 
however, had been bred to professions very 
different from war and politics But their situ- 
ation alone, without education, ex|ieriencc, 
or even example, seems to have formed in 
them all at once the great qualities which it 
recjuircd, and to have inspired them both 
with abilities and virtues which the> them- 
selves could not well know that thev pos- 
sessed If upon some occasions, therefore, it 
has animated them to actions of magnanimity 
which could not well have been expected 
from them, we should not wonder if upon 
others it has prompted them to exploits of 
somewhat a different nature 

Such exclusive companies, therefore, are 
nuisances m every respect always more or 
less inconvenient to the countries in which 
they are established, and destructiv e to those 
w Inch have the misfortune to fall under their 
government 

CH\rTER VIIT 

Conclusion of the Mercantile System 

Though the encouragement of exportation 
and the discouragement of importation are 
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the two great engines by which the mercan- 
tile system proposes to enrich every country, 
yet with regard to some particular commodi- 
ties it seems to follow an opposite plan to 
discourage exportation and to encourage im 
portation Its ultimate object, however, it 
pretends, is always the same, to enrich the 
country by an advantageous balance of trade 
It discourages the exportation of the materi- 
als of manufacture, and of the instruments of 
trade m order to give our own workmen an 
advantage, and to enable them to undersell 
those of other nations in all foreign markets 
and by restraining, in this manner, the ex 
portation of a few commodities, of no great 
price it proposes to occasion a much greater 
and more valuable exportation of others It 
encourages the importation of the materials 
of manufacture in order that our own people 
may be enabled to work them up more cheap 
ly, and thereby prevent a greater and more 
valuable importation of the manufactured 
commodities I do not observe, at least in 
our Statute Book, any encouragement given 
to the importation of the instruments of 
trade When manufactures have advanced to 
a certain pitch of greatness, the fabrication 
of the instruments of trade liecomes itself 
the object of a great number of very im 
portant manufactures lo give .any particular 
encouragement to the importation of such in- 
struments would interfere too much with the 
interest of those manufactures Such im- 
portation, therefore instead of being encour 
aged, has frequently been prohibited Thus 
the importation ol wool cards except from 
Ireland or when brought in as wreck or 
prize goods, was prohibited by the 3rd of 
Edward IV which prohibition was renewed 
by the 39th of Elizabeth, and has been con 
tinned and rendered perpetual by subsequent 
laws 

The importation of the materials of manu- 
facture has sometimes been encouraged bv 
an exemption from the duties to which other 
gocMls are subject, and sometimes bv bounties 

The importation of sheep’s wool from sev 
eral different countries of cotton wool from 
all countries, of undressed flax of the greater 
part of djeing drugs, of the greater part of 
undressed hides from Ireland or the British 
colonies, of sealskins from the British Green- 
land fishery, of pig and bar iron from the 
British colonies, as well as of several other 
materials of manufacture, has been encour- 
aged by an exemption from all duties if prop- 
erly entered at the custom house The private 
interest of our merchants and manufacturers 
may, perhaps have extorted from the legis- 
lature these exemptions as well as the greater 
part of our other commercial regulations 
They are, howev er, perfectly just and reason- 
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able, and if, consistently ^th the necessities 
of the state, they could be extended to all the 
other materials of manufacture, the public 
would certainly be a gainer. 

The avidity of our great manufacturers, 
however, has in some cases extended these 
exemptions a goo<l deal beyond what can 
justly be considered as the rude materials of 
their work. By the 24th George II, c. 46, a 
small duty of only one penny the pound was 
imposed upon the importation of foreign 
brown linen yam, instead of much higher du- 
ties to which it had been subjected before, 
viz. of sixpence the pound upon sail yarn, of 
one shilling the pound upon all French and 
Dutch yam, and of two pounds thirteen shil- 
lings and fourpence upon the hundredweight 
of all spmce or Muscovia yarn. But our man- 
ufacturers were not long satisfied with this 
reduction. By the 20th of the same king, c. 
15, the same law which gave a bounty upon 
the exportation of British and Irish linen of 
which the price did not exceed eighteenpence 
the yard, even this small duty upon the 
importation of brown linen yam was taken 
away. In the different operations, however, 
which are necessary for the preparation of 
linen yarn, a good deal more industry is em- 
ployed than in the subsequent operation of 
preparing linen cloth from linen yarn. To say 
nothing of the industry of the flax-growers 
and flax-dressers, three or four spinners, at 
least, are necessary in order to keep one 
weaver in constant employment; and more 
than four-fifths of the whole quantity of la- 
bour necessary for the preparation of linen 
cloth is employed in that of linen yarn; but 
our spinners are poor people, women com- 
monly scattered about in all different parts 
of the country, without support or protec- 
tion. It is not by the sale of their work, but 
by that of the complete work of the weavers, 
that our great master manufacturers make 
their profits. As it is their interest to sell the 
complete manufacture as dear, so is it to buy 
the materials as cheap as possible. By ex- 
torting from the legislature bounties upon the 
exportation of their own linen, high duties 
upon the importation of all foreign linen, and 
a total prohibition of the home consumption 
of some sorts of French linen, they endeav- 
our to sell their own goods as dear as possible. 
By encouraging the importation of foreign 
linen yam, and thereby bringing it into com- 
petition with that which is made by our own 
people, they endeavour to buy the work of 
the poor spinners as cheap as possible. They 
are as intent to keep down the wages of their 
own weavers as the earnings of the poor spin- 
ners, and it is by no means for the benefit of 
the workman that they endeavour cither to 
raise the price of the complete work or to lower 
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that of the rude materials. It is the industry 
which is carried on for the benefit of the rich 
and the powerful that is principally encour- 
aged by our mercantile system. That which 
is carried on for the benefit of the poor and 
the indigent is too often either neglected or 
oppressed. 

Both the bounty upon the exportation of 
linen, and the exemption from duty upon 
the importation of foreign yarn, which were 
granted only for fifteen years, but continued 
by two different prolongations, expire with the 
end of the session of Parliament which shall 
immediately follow the 2Uh of June 1786. 

The encouragement given to the impor- 
tation of the materials of manufacture by 
bounties has been principally confined to 
such as were imported from our American 
plantations. 

The first bounties of this kind were those 
granted about the beginning of the present 
century upon the importation of naval stores 
from America. Under this denoin illation were 
comprehended timber fit for masts, yards, 
and bowsprits; hemp; tar, pitch, and turpen- 
tine. The bounty, however, of one pound the 
ton upon masting-timl^er, and that of six 
pounds the ton upon hemp, were extended to 
such as should be imported into England from 
Scotland. Both these bounties contmuod with- 
out any variation, at the same rate, till they 
were severally allowed to expire; that upon 
hemp on the 1st of January 1711, and that 
upon masting-timber at the*^nd of the s('s- 
sion of Parliament immediately following the 
24th June 1781. 

The bounties upon the importation of tar, 
pitch, and turpentine underwent, during their 
continuance, several alterations Originally 
that upon tar was four pounds the ton; that 
upon pitch the same; and that upon turpen- 
tine, three pounds the ton The bounty of 
four pounds the ton upon tar was afterwards 
confined to such as had been prepared in a 
particular manner; that upon other good, 
clean, and merchantable tar was reduced to 
two pounds four shillings the ton. The boun- 
ty upon pitch was likewise reduced to one 
pound; and that upon turpentine to one 
pound ten shillings the ton. 

The second bounty upon the importation 
of any of the materials of manufacture, ac- 
cording to the order of time, was that granted 
by the 21st George II, c. 30, upiOn the importa- 
tion of indigo from the Britbh plantations. 
When the plantation indigo was worth three- 
fourths of the price of the best French indigo, 
it was by this act entitled to a bounty of six- 
pence the pound. This bounty, which, like 
most others, was granted only for a limited 
time, was continued by several prolongations, 
but was reduced to fourpence the pound. It 
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was allowed to expire with the end of the 
session of Parliament which followed the 25th 
March 1781. 

The third bounty of this kind was that 
granted (much about the time that w^e were 
beginning sometimes to court and sometimes 
to quarrel with our American colonies) by 
the 4th George III, c. 26, upon the importa- 
tion of hemp, or undressed flax, from the 
British plantations. This bounty was granted 
for twenty-one years, from the 24th June 
1764 to the 24th June 1785. For the first 
seven years it was to be at the rate of eight 
pounds the ton, for the second at six pounds, 
and for the third at four pounds. It was not 
extended to Scotland, of which the climate 
(although hemp is sometimes raised there in 
small quantities and of an inferior quality) 
is not very fit for that produce. Such a boun- 
ty upon the importation of Scotch flax into 
England would have been too great a dis- 
couragement to the native produce of the 
southern part of the United Kingdom. 

The fourth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 5th George 111, c. 45, upon 
tlic importatioii oi wood from America. It 
was granted for nine years, from the 1st Jan- 
uary 1766 to the 1st January 1775. During 
the first three years, it was to be for every 
hundred and twenty good deals, at the rate 
of one pound, and for every load containing 
fifty cubic feet of other squared timber at 
the rate of twelve shillings. For the second 
three years, it was for deals to be at the rate 
of fifteen shillings, and for t)thcr squared tim- 
ber at the rate of eight shillings; and for the 
third three years, it was for deals to be at 
the rate of ten shillings, and for other squared 
timber at the rate of five shillings. 

The fifth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by the 9th George III, c. 38, upon 
the importation of raw silk from the British 
plantations. It was granted for twenty-one 
years, from the 1st January 1770 to the 1st 
January 1791. For the first seven years it was 
to be at the rate of twenty-five pounds for 
every hundred pounds value; for the second 
at twenty pounds; and for the third at fifteen 
pounds. The management of the silk worm, 
and the preparation of silk, requires so much 
hand labour, and labour is so very dear in 
America that even this great bounty, I have 
been informed, was not likely to prepuce any 
considerable effect. 

The sixth bounty of this kind was that 
granted by 2nd George III, c. 50, for the im- 
portation of pii>e, hogshead, and barrel staves 
and heading from the. British plantations. It 
was granted for nine years, from 1st January 
1772 to the 1st January 1781. For the first 
three years it was for a certain quantity of 
each to be at the rate of six pounds; for the 
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second three years at four pounds; and for 
the third three years at two pounds. 

The seventh and last bounty of thi.s kind 
was that granted by the 19th George III, c. 
37, upon the importation of hemp from Ire- 
land. It was granted in the same manner as 
that for the importation of hemp and un- 
dressed flax from America, for twenty-one 
years, from the 24th June 1779 to the 24th 
June 1800. This term is divided, likewise, into 
three periods of seven years each; and in each 
of those periods the rate of the Irish bounty 
is the same with that of the American. It 
does not, however, like the American bounty, 
extend to the importation of undre.ssed flax. 
It would have bwn too great a di.scourage- 
ment to the cultivation of that plant in 
Great Britain. When this last bounty was 
granted, the British and Irish legislatures 
were not in much better humour with one 
another than the British and American had 
been before. But this boon to Ireland, it is 
to be hoi)ed, has been granted under more 
fortunate auspices than all those to America. 

The same commodities upon which we thus 
gave bounties when imported from America 
were subjected to considerable duties when 
imported from any other country. The inter- 
est of our American colonies was regarded as 
the same wdth that of the mother country. 
Their wealth was considered as our wealth. 
Whatever money was sent out to them, it 
w^as said, came all back to us by the balance 
of trade, and we could never become a far- 
thing the poorer by any expense which w^e 
could lay out upon them. They wxre our own 
in every respect, and it w^as an ex^)euse laid 
out upon the improvement of our own prop- 
erty and for the profitable employment of our 
own people. It is unnecessary, I apprehend, 
at present to say anything further in order to 
expose the folly of a system which fatal ex- 
perience has now sufficiently exposed. Had 
our American colonies really been a part of 
Great Britain, those bounties might have 
been considered as bounties upon production, 
and would still have been liable to all the ob- 
jections to which such bounties are liable, but 
to no other. 

The exportation of the materials of manu- 
facture is sometimes discouraged by absolute 
prohibitions, and sometimes by high duties. 

Our woollen manufacturers have been more 
successful than any other class of workmen 
in persuading the legislature that the pros- 
perity of the nation depended upon the suc- 
cess and extension of their particular busi- 
ness. They have not only obtained a mon- 
opoly against the consumers by an absolute 
prohibition of importing woollen cloths from 
any foreign country, but they have likewi.'se 
obtained another monopoly against the sheep 
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farmers and growers of wool by a similar pro- 
hibition of the exportation of live sheep and 
wool. The severity of many of the laws which 
have been enacted for the security of the rev- 
enue is very justly complained of, as impoMng 
heavy pen^ties upon actions which, anteced- 
ent to the statutes that declared them to lie 
crimes, had always been understood to be in- 
nocent. But the cruellest of our revenue laws, 

I will venture to affirm, are mild and gentle 
in comparison of some of tliosc which the 
clamour of our merchants and manufacturers 
has extorted from the legislature for the sup- 
port of their own absurd and oppressive mo- 
nopolies. Like the laws of Draco, these laws 
may be said to be all written in blood. 

By the 8th of Elizabeth, c. 3, the exporter 
of .sheep, lambs, or rams was for the first of- 
fence to forfeit all his goods for ever, to suffer 
a year’s imprisonment, and then to have his 
left hand cut of! in a market town upon a 
market day, to be there nailed up: and for 
the second offence to be adjudged a felon, 
and to suffer death accordingly. To prevent 
the breed of our sheep from being propagated 
in foreign countries seems to have been the 
object of this law. By the LSth and I Hh of 
Charles II, c. 18, the exportation of wool was 
made felony, and the exporter subjected to 
the same penalties and forfeitures as a felon. 

For the honour of the national humanity, 
it is to be hoped that neither of these statutes 
were ever executed. The first of them, how- 
ever, .so far as I know, has never been directly 
repealed, and Serjeant Hawkins seems to con- 
sider it as still in force. It may however, per- 
haps, be considered as virtually repealed by 
the 12th of Charles II, c. J12, sect. 3, which, 
without expre.ssly taking away the penalties 
imposed by former statutes, imposes a new 
penalty, viz., that of twenty .shillings for every 
sheep exported, or attempted to be exported, 
together with the forfeiture of the .sheep and 
of the owner’s share of the ship. I'he .second 
of them was expressly repealed by the 7th 
and 8th of William III, c. 28, sect. 4. By 
which it is declared that, “Whereas the stat- 
ute of the 13th and 14th of King Charles 11, 
made against the exportation of wool, among 
other things in the said act mentioned, doth 
enact the same to be deemed felony; by the 
severity of which penalty the pro.secution of 
offenders hath not been so effectually put in 
execution: Be it, therefore, enacted by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that .so much of the .said 
act, which relates to the making the said of- 
fence felony, be repealed and made void.” 

The penalties, however, which are either 
imposed by this milder statute, or which, 
though imposed by former statutes, are not 
repeided by this one, are still sufficiently se- 
vere. Besides the forfeiture of the goods, the 
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exporter incurs the penalty of three shillings 
for every pound weight of wool either ex- 
j)orted or attempted to be exported, that is 
about four or five times the value. Any mer- 
chant or other pcr.son convicted of this offence 
is di.sabled from requiring any debt or ac- 
count belonging to him from any factor or 
other person. Let his fortune be what it will, 
whether he is or is not able to pay those heavy 
penalties, the law means to ruin him com- 
pletely. But ns the morals of the great body 
of the people are not yet so corrupt as those 
of the contrivers of this .statute, I have not 
heard that any advantage has ever been 
taken of this clau.se. If the person convicted 
of this offence is not able to pay the penalties 
within three months after judgment, he is 
to be tran.sported for .seven years, and if he 
returns before the expiration of that term, he 
is liable to the pains of felony, without bene- 
fit of clergy. The owner of the .ship, knowing 
this offence, forfeits all his interest in the 
ship and furniture. The master and mariners, 
knowing this offence, forfeit all their goods 
and chattels, and suffer three months’ im- 
pri.sonment. By a .sub.se(|ucnt .statute the ina.s- 
ter .suffers .six months’ impri.sonmcnt. 

In order to prevent ex]>ortation, the whole 
inland commerce of wool is laid under very 
bur<lcn.some and oppre.ssivc restrictions. It 
cannot be packed in any box, barrel, cask, 
ca.se, chest, or any other package, but only in 
packs of leather or pack-cloth, on which must 
be marked on the oxit.side the words wool 
or i/am, in large letters not less than three 
inches long, on pain of forfeiting the same 
and the package, and three .shillings for every 
pound weight, to be paid by the owner or 
packer. It cannot be louden on any horac or 
cart, or carried by land wdthin five miles of 
the coast, but between sun-rising and sun- 
setting, on pain of forfeiting the .same, the 
hor.ses and carriages. The hundred next ad- 
joining to the sea-coa.st, out of or through 
which the wool is carried or exported, forfeits 
twenty pounds, if the wool is under the value 
of ten pounds; and if of greater value, then 
treble that value, together with treble costs, 
to be sued for within the year. The execution 
to be again.st any two of the inhabitants, 
whom the sc.ssions must reimburse*, by an a.s- 
se.ssment on the other inhabitants, as in the 
cases of robbery. And if any person com- 
pounds with the hundred for less than this 
penalty, he is to be imprisoned for five years; 
and any other per.son may prosecute. These 
regulations take place through the whole 
kingdom. 

But in the particular counties of Kent and 
Su.ssex, the restrictions are still more trouble- 
some. Every owner of wool within ten miles 
of the sea-coast must given an account in 
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writing, three days after shearing to the next 
officer of the customs, of the number of his 
fleeces, and of the places wliere tliey are 
lodged And before he removes any part of 
them lie must gi\e the like notice ol the num- 
ber and weight of the fleeces, and of the name 
and abode ol the person to whom they are 
sold, and of the place to which it is intended 
they should be carried No person within fif- 
teen miles of the sea, in the said counties, can 
buy any wool before he enters into bond to 
the king that no part of the wool which he 
shall so buy shall be sold by him to any other 
person within fifteen miles of the sea If anv 
wool IS found carrying towards the sea side 
in the said counties, unless it has been en- 
tered and security given as aforesaid, it is 
forfeited, and the oflender also forfeits three 
shillings for every pound weight If any |wr 
son lays any wool not entered as aforesaid 
within fifteen miles of the sea, it must lie 
seized and toifeited and if, after such seizure, 
any person claim the same, he must gi\c se- 
curity to the Lxchequer that if he is cast 
upon trial he shell pay treble costs, besides 
all other penalties 

^^hen such restrictions are imposed upon 
the inland trade the coasting tr'ide, we may 
believe cannot be left very fice I very owner 
of wool who cirries or causes to lie ciriied 
any wool to an> port or place on the sea- 
coist, in order to be from thence transported 
by sea to any other place or port on the 
coast, must first cause an cntr> thereof to be 
made at the port Iroiii whence it is intended 
to be conveved containing the weight marks, 
and number of the packages before he brings 
the same within five miles of that port, on 
pain of forfeiting the sime, and also the 
horses, earls and other carniges and also of 
suffering and forlcnting as by the other laws 
in force against the exportation of wool This 
law howevci (1st ^^llllam III c is so 

very indulgent as to declare that, ‘ This shall 
not hinder any person fioiii carrying his wool 
home from the place of shearing, though it 
be within five miles of the sea, provided that 
in ten d.iys after shearing and before he re- 
move the wool, he do under his hand certify 
to the next officer of the customs, the true 
pumber of fleeces, and where it is housed, 
and do not remove the same, without eertif\- 
ing to such oflicer, under his hand his inten- 
tion so to do, three days before ” Bond must 
be given that the wcxil to be earned eoast- 
wavs IS to be landed at the particular port 
for which it IS entered outwards, and if any 
part of it IS landed without the presence of 
an officer, not only the forfeiture of the wool 
is incurred as m other goods, but the usual 
additional ]>enallv of three shillings for every 
pound weight is likewise incurred 
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Our woollen manufactures, in order to jus 
tify their demand of such extraordinary rc 
strictions and regulations, confidently asserted 
that Lnglish wool was of a peculiar quality, 
sujierior to that of any other country, that 
the w(K)l of other countries could not, without 
some mixture of it, be wrought up into any 
tolerable manufacture, that fine cloth could 
not be made w ithoiit it that England, there 
fore, if the exportation of it could tie totally 
prev entecl, could monopolize to herself almost 
the whole woollen trade of the world, and 
thus, having no rivals, could sell at what 
price she pleased and in a short time acquire 
the most incredible degree of wealth by the 
most advantageous balance of trade Ihis doc 
trine, like most other dcx;trines which are 
confidently asserted bj anv considerable num 
ber of people, was, and still continues to be 
most implicitly believed by a much greater 
number — by almost all those who are either 
unac cpiamted ^^ith the woollen trade, or who 
have not made particular inquiries It is, how 
ever so pcrlectly false that English wool is 
in any resjiect necessary for the making of 
fine cloth that it is altogether unfit for it 
Tine cloth is made altogether of Spanish wool 
English wool cannot be even so mixed with 
Spanish wool as to enter into the composition 
without spoiling and degrading, in some de 
gree, the fabric of the cloth 

It has been shown in the foregoing part of 
this work that the effect of these regulations 
has been to depress the price of English wool 
not onl> below what it naturally would be in 
the present times but ver> much below what 
it actually was in the time of 1 dwaid 111 
The price of Scots wool, when in consequence 
of the union it became subject to the s<ime 
regulations, is said to have fallen about one 
half It IS observed by the very accurite and 
intelligent author of the Mt moirs of 11 onl 
the Reverend Mr John Smith that the puce 
of the best English wool in England is gen 
erall> below what wool of a ver> infciior 
quality commonly sells for m the market of 
Amsterdam To depress the price of this com 
nioditv below what mav be called its natni d 
and proper price was the avowed purpose of 
those regulations and there seems to be no 
doubt of their hav mg produced the effect that 
was expected from them 

This reduction of price, it may perhaps be 
thought by discouraging the growing of wool, 
must have reduced very much the annual 
produce of that commodity, though not l>e 
low what It formerly was, yet below what in 
the present state of things, it probably would 
have lieen, had it m consequence of an ojien 
and free nutrket been allowed to rise to the 
natuial and pioper pi ice I am however dis- 
posed to believe that the cjuantity of the 
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annual produce cannot have been much, 
though it may perhaps have been a little, 
aflfected by these regulations. The growing 
of wool is not the chief purpose for which the 
sheep farmer employs his industry an<l stock, 
lie expects his profit not so much from the 
price of the fleece as from that of the carcass; 
and the average or ordinary price of the latter 
must even, in many cases, make up to him 
whatever deficiency there may be in the 
average or ordinary price of the former. It 
has been observed in the foregoing part of 
this work that, “Whatever regulations tend to 
sink the price, either of wool or of raw hides, 
below what it naturally would be, must, in an 
improved and cultivated country, have some 
tendency to raise the price of butcher’s meat. 
The price both of the great and small cattle 
which are fed on improved and cultivated 
land must be sufficient to pay the rent which 
the landlord, and the profit which the farmer 
has reason to expect from improved and cul- 
tivated land. If it is not, they will soon cease 
to feed them. Whatever part of this price, 
therefore, is not paid by the wool and the hide 
must be paid by the carcass. The less there is 
paid for the one, the more mu.st be paid for 
the other. In what manner this price is to be 
divided upon the different parts of the beast 
is indifferent to the landlords and farmers, 
provided it is all paid to them. In an improved 
and cultivated country, therefore, their inter- 
est as landlords and farmers cannot be much 
affected by such regulations, though their 
interest as consumers may by the rise in the 
price of provisions.** According to this reason- 
ing, therefore, this degradation in the price of 
wool is not likely, in an iifiproved and cul- 
tivated country, to occasion any diminution 
in the annual produce of that commodity, 
except so far as, by raising the price of 
mutton, it may somewhat diminish the de- 
mand for, and consequently the production 
of, that particular species of butcher’s meat. 
Its effect, however, even in this way, it is 
probable, is not very considerable. 

But though its effect upon the quantity of 
the annual produce may not have been very 
considerable, its effect upon the quality, it 
may perhaps be thought, mu.st necessarily 
have been very great. The degradation in the 
quality of Kngli.sh wool, if not below what it 
was in former times, yet below what it natu- 
rally would have been in the pre.sent state 
of improvement and cultivation, must have 
been, it may perhaps be supposed, very nearly 
in proportion to the degradation of price. As 
the quality depends upon the breed, upon the 
pasture, and upon the management and clean- 
liness of the sheep, during the whole progress 
of the growth of the fleece, the attention to 
these circumstances, it may naturally enough 
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be ima^ned, can never be greater than in 
proportion to the recompense which the price 
of the fleece is likely to make for the labour 
and expense which that attention requires. 
It happens, however, that the goodness of the 
fleece depends, in a great measure, upon the 
health, growth, and bulk of the animal: the 
same attention which is necessary for the im- 
provement of the carcase is, in some respects, 
sufficient for that of the flc^ece. Notwithstand- 
ing the degradation of price, English wool is 
.said to have been improved considerably dur- 
ing the course even of the present century. 
The improvement might perhaps have been 
greater if the price had been better; but 
the lowne.ss of price, though it may have ob- 
structed, yet certainly it has not altogether 
prevented that improvement. 

The violence of these regulations, therefore, 
seems to have affected neither the quantity 
nor the quality of the annual profluce of wool 
so much as it might have been exi^ected to 
do (though I think it probable that it may 
have affected the latter a good deal more than 
the former); and the interest of the gnmers 
of wool, though it must have been hurt in 
some degree, seems, upon the whole, to have 
been much less hurt than could well have 
been imagined. 

These considerations, however, will not jus- 
tify the absolute prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of wool. But they will fully justify the 
imposition of a considerable tax upon that 
exportation. 

To hurt in any degree the intere.st of any 
one order of citizens, for no other purpose 
but to promote that of some other, is evi- 
dently contrary to that justice and eciuality 
of treatment which the sovereign owes to all 
the different orders of his subjects. But the 
prohibition certainly hurts, in some degree, 
the intere.st of the growers of wool, for no 
other purpose but to promote that of the 
manufacturers. 

Every different order of citizens is bound 
to contribute to the support of the sovereign 
or commonwealth. A tax of five, or even of 
ten shillings upon the exportation of every 
ton of wool would produce a very considerable 
revenue to the sovereign. It would hurt the 
interest of the growers somewhat less than 
the prohibition, because it would not prob- 
ably lower the price of wool quite so much. 
It would afford a .sufficient advantage to the 
manufacturer, because, though he might not 
buy his wool altogether .so cheap as under the 
prohibition, he would still buy it, at least, five 
or ten shillings cheaper than any foreij^ man- 
ufacturer could buy it, besides saving the 
freight and insurance, which the other would 
be obliged to pay. It is scarce pos.sible to de- 
vise a tax which could produce any consider- 
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able revenue to the sovereign, and at the same 
time occasion so little incoiivcniency to any- 
body. 

The prohibition, notwithstanding all the 
penalties which guard it, does not prevent the 
exportation of wool. It is exported, it is well 
known, in great quantities. The great differ- 
ence between the price in the home and that 
in the foreign market presents such a tempta- 
tion to smuggling that all the rigour of the 
law cannot prevent it. This illegal exporta- 
tion is advantageous to nobody but the smug- 
gler. A legal exportation subject to a tax, by 
affording a revenue to the sovereign, and 
thereby saving the imposition of some other, 
perhaps, more burdensome and inconvenient 
taxes might prove advantageous to all the dif- 
ferent subjects of the state. 

The exportation of fuller’s earth or fuller’s 
clay, supposed to be necessary for preparing 
and cleansing the woolen manufactures, has 
been subjected to nearly the same penalties 
as the exportation of wool. Even tobacco-pifie 
clay, though acknowledged to be <lifferent 
from fuller’s clay, yet, on account of their re- 
semblance, and because fuller’s clay might 
sometimes be exported as tobacco-pipe clay, 
has been laid under the same prohibitions 
and penalties. 

By the 13tli and 14th of CharlcvS II, c. 7, 
the exportation, not only of raw hides, but of 
tanned leather, except in the shape of boots, 
shoes, or slippers, was prohibited; and the law 
gave a monopoly to our bootmakers and shoe- 
makers, not only against our graziers, but 
against our tanners. By sub.se(|uent statutes 
our tanners have got themselves exemjjtcd 
from this monopoly upon paying a small tax 
of only one shilling on the hundred-weight 
of tanned leather, vreighing one liundred and 
twelve pounds. They have obtained likewise 
the drawback of two-thirds of the excise 
duties imposed upon their commodity even 
when exporteil without further manufacture. 
All manufactures of leather may be exported 
duty free; and the exporter is besides en- 
titled to the drawback of the whole duties of 
excise. Our graziers still continue subject to 
the old monopoly. Graziers separated from 
one another, ancl dispersed through all the 
different corners of the country, cannot, with- 
oiit great difficulty, combine together for the 
purpose either of imposing monopolies upon 
their fellow citizens, or of exempting them- 
selves from such as may have been imposed 
upon them by other people. Manufacturers of 
all kinds, collected together in numerous 
bodies in all great cities, easily can. Even the 
horns of cattle are prohibited to be exported; 
and the two insignificant trades of the horner 
and combmaker enjoy, in this respect, a 
monopoly against the graziers. 
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Restraints, cither by prohibitions or by 
taxes, upon the exportation of goods w^hich 
are partially, but not completely manufac- 
tured, are not peculiar to the manufacture of 
leather. As long as anything remains to be 
done, in order to fit any commodity for im- 
mediate use and consumption, our manufac- 
turers think that they themselves ought to 
have the doing of it. Woolen yam and worsted 
are prohibited to be exported under the same 
penalties as wool. Even white cloths are sub- 
ject to a duty upon exportation, and our 
dyers have so far obtained a monopoly 
against our clothiers. Our clothiers would 
probably have been able to defend them- 
selves against it, but it happens that the 
greater part of our principal clothiers are 
themselves likewise dyers. Watch-cases, clock- 
case.s, and dial-plates for clocks and watches 
have been prohibited to l>e exported. Our 
clock-makers and watch-makers are, it seems, 
unwilling that the price of this sort of work- 
manship should be rai.sed upon them by the 
competition of foreigners. 

By some old statutes of Edward IIT. Hen- 
ry VHI, and Edw'ard VI, the exportation of 
all metals was prohibited. Lead and tin were 
alone excepted probably on account of the 
great abundance of tho.se metals, in the ex- 
portation of which a considerable part of the 
trade of the kingdom in those days con.sisted. 
For the encouragement of the mining trade, 
the 5th of William and Mary, c. 17, exempted 
from the proliibition iron, copper, and mundic 
metal made from British ore. The exportation 
of all sorts of copper bars, foreign as well as 
British, was afterwards permitted by the 
9th and 10th of William III, c. 26. The ex- 
portation of unmanufactured bra.ss, of what 
is called gun-metal, bell-metal, and shroff- 
metal, still continues to be prohibited. Brass 
manufac'turcs of all sorts may be exported 
duty free. 

The exportation of the materials of manu- 
facture, wdicre it is not altogether prohibited, 
is in many cases subjected to considerable 
duties. 

By the 8th George I, c. 15, the exportation 
of all goods, the produce or manufacture of 
Great Britain, upon which any duties had 
been imposed by former statutes, was ren- 
dered duty free. The following goods, ho\v- 
cver, w^ere excepted: alum, lead, lead ore, tin. 
tanned leather, copperas, coals, wool cards, 
white woolen cloths, lapis calaminaris, skins 
of all sorts, glue, coney hair or w'ool, hares’ 
wool, hair of all sorts, horses, and litharge of 
lead. If you exiiect hor.ses, all these are 
either materials of manufacture, or incomplete 
manufactures (w’hicli may be considered as 
materials for still further manufacture) , 
or instruments of trade. This statute leaves 
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them subject to all the old duties which had 
ever l>een imposed upon them, the old sub- 
sidy and one per cent outwards. 

By the same statute a great number of 
foreign drugs for dyers* use are exempted 
from all duties upon importation. Kach of 
them, however, is afterwards subjected to a 
certain duty, not indeed a very heavy one, 
upon exportation. Our dyers, it seems, while 
they thought it for their interest to encourage 
the importation of those drugs, by an exemp- 
tion from all duties, thought it likewise for 
their interest to throw some small discourage- 
ment upon their exportation. The avidity, 
however, which suggested this notable piece 
of mercantile ingenuity, most probably dis- 
appointed itself of its object. It necessarily 
taught the importers to be more careful than 
they might otherwise have been that their 
importation should not exceed what was nec- 
essary for the supply of the home market. 
The home market was at all times likely to 
be more scantily supplied; the commodities 
were at all times likely to be somewhat 
dearer there than they would have been had 
the exportation been rendered as free as the 
importation. 

By the above-mentioned statute, gum sene- 
ga, or gum arabic, being among the enumer- 
ated dyeing drugs, might be imported duty 
free. They were subjected, indeed, to a small 
poundage duty, amounting only to threepence 
in the hundredweight upon their re-exporta- 
tion. France enjoyed, at that time, an exclu- 
sive trade to the country most productive of 
those drugs, that which lies in the neighbour- 
hood of the Senegal; and the British market 
could not easily be supplied’^by the immediate 
importation of them from the place of 
growth. By the 25th George II, therefore, gum 
senega was allowed to be imported (contrary 
to the general dispositions of the Act of Nav- 
igation) from any part of Europe. As the 
law, however, did not mean to encourage 
this species of trade, so contrary to the gen- 
eral principles of the mercantile policy of 
England, it imposed a duty of ten shillings 
the hundredweight upon such importation, 
and no part of this duty was to be after- 
wards drawn back upon its exportation. The 
succe.ssful war which began in 1755 gave 
Great Britain the same exclusive trade to 
those countries which France had enjoyed 
before. Our manufacturers, as soon as the 
peace was made, endeavoured to avail them- 
selves of this advantage, and to establi.sh a 
monopoly in their own favour both against 
the growers .and against the importers of this 
commodity. By the 5th George III, therefore, 
c. 37, the exportation of gum senega from 
his Majesty’s dominions in Africa was con- 
fined to Great Britain, and was subjected to 
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all the same restrictions, regulations, forfei- 
tures, and penalties as that of the enumer- 
ated commodities of the British colonies in 
America and the West Indies. Its importation, 
indeed, was subjected to a small duty of six- 
j)ence the hundredweight, but its re-exporta- 
tion was subjected to the enormous duty of 
one pound ten shillings the hundredweight. 
It was the intention of our manufacturers 
that the whole produce of those countries 
should be imported into Great Britain, and, 
in onlcr that they themselves might be en- 
abled to buy it at their own price, that no 
part of it should be exported again but at 
such an expense as w^ould sufficiently discour- 
age that exportation. Their avidity, however, 
upon this, as well as upon many other occa- 
sions, disappointed itself of its object. This 
enormous duty presented such a temptation 
to smuggling that great quantities of this 
commodity \vere clandestinely exported, prob- 
ably to all the manufacturing countries of 
Euroi)e, put particularly to Holland, not only 
from Great Britain but from Africa. Upon 
this account, by the Itth George III, c. 10, 
this duty upon exportation was reduced to 
five shillings the hundredweight. 

In the book of rates, according to which 
the Old Subsidy was levied, beaver skins were 
estimated at .six shillings .and eightpence a 
piece, and the different subsidies ami imposts, 
which before the year 1722 had been laid 
upon their importation, amounted to one- 
fifth part of the rate, or to .si^teenpence upon 
each skin; all of which, except half the Old 
Subsidy, amounting only to twopence, w\*is 
drawn back upon exportation. This duty upon 
the importation of .so important a material 
of manufacture had been thought loo high, 
and in the yejir 1722 the rate was reduced to 
two shillings and sixpence, which reduced the 
duty upon importation to sixpence, and of 
this only one half was to be drawn back upon 
exportation. The .same successful war put the 
country most productive of beaver under the 
dominion of Great Britain, and beaver skins 
being among the enumerated commodities, 
their exportation from America was conse- 
quently confined to the market of Great 
Britain. Our manufacturers &oon bethought 
themselves of the advantage which they 
might make of this circumstance, and in the 
year 1764 the duty upon the importatirm of 
beaver-skin was reduced to one penny, but 
the duty upon exportation was raised to 
.sevenpence each skin, without any drawback 
of the duty upon importation. By the .same 
law, a duty of cighteenpence the pound was 
in. posed upon the exportation of beaver- 
wool or wombs, without making any alter- 
ation in the duty upon the importation of 
that commodity, which, when imported by 
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Britain and in British shipping, amounted at 
that time lo between fourpence and fivepence 
the piece . 

Coals may be considered both as a material 
of manufacture and as an instrument of trade. 
Heavy duties, accordingly, have been im- 
posed upon their exportation, amounting at 
present (178;J) to more tlian five shillings 
the ton, or to more than fifteen shillings the 
chaldron, Newcastle measures, which is in 
most cases more than the original value of 
the commodity at the coal pit, or even at the 
shipping port for exportation. 

The exportation, however, of the instru- 
ments of trade, properly so called, is com- 
monly restrained, not by high duties, but by 
absolute prohibitions. Thus by the 7th and 
8th of William III, c. 20, sect. 8, the exjior- 
tation of frames or engines for knitting 
gloves or stockings is prohibited under the 
penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such 
frames or engines so exported, or attempted 
lo be exported, but of forty pounds, one half 
to the king, the other to the person who 
shall inform or su" for the same. In the same 
manner, by the 14th George III, c. 71, the 
exportation to foreign parts of any utensils 
made use of in the cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk manufactures is piohilnied under the 
penalty, not only of the forfeiture of such 
utensils, but of tw'o hundred pounds, to be 
paid by the person who shall offend in this 
manner, and likewise of two hundred pounds 
to be paid liy the master of the ship who 
shall knowingly suffer such utensils to be 
loaded on board his ship 

When such heavy penalties were imposed 
upon the exportation of the dead instruments 
of trade, it couhl not well be expected that 
the living in'*lrumerit, the artificer, should be 
allowed to go free. Accordingly, by the 3lh 
(ieorge I, c. 27, the person who shall be con- 
victcil of enticing any artificer of, or in any 
of the manufactures of Great Britain, to go 
into any foreign parts in order to practise or 
teach his trade, is liable for the first offence 
lo be fined in any sum not exceeding one 
hundred pounds, and lo three months’ im- 
prisonment, and until the fine shall be paid; 
and for the second offence, to be fined in any 
.sum at the discretion of the court, and to im- 
prisonment for twelve months, and until the 
fine .shall be paid. By the 28rd George II, c. 
13, this penalty is increased for the first 
offence to five hundred pounds for every ar- 
tificer so enticed, and to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment, and until the fine shall be paid; 
and for the second offence, to one thousand 
pounds, and to two years* imprisonment, and 
until the fine .shall be paid. 

By the former of those two statutes, upon 
proof that any person has been enticing any 
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artificer, or that any artificer has promised 
or contracted to go into foreign parts for the 
purposes aforesaid, .such artificer may be 
obliged to give security at the discretion of 
the court tliat he shall not go beyond the 
seas, and may lie committed to prison until 
he give such security. 

If any artificer has gone beyond the .seas, 
and is cxerrising or teaching his trade in any 
foreign country, upon warning being given to 
him by any of his Majesty’s ministers or con- 
suls abroad, or by one of his Majesty’s Sec- 
retaries of Slate for the time being, if he doe.s 
not, within six months after such wwning, 
return into this realm, and from thenceforth 
abide and inhabit continually within the 
same, he is from thenceforth declared inca- 
pable of taking any legacy devised to him 
within this kingdom, or of being executor or 
administrator to any person, or of taking any 
lands within this kingdom by de.scent, device, 
or purchase. He likewise forfeits to the king 
all his lands, goods, and chattels, is declarccl 
an alien in every respect, and is put out of 
the king’s protection. 

It is unnecessary, I imagine, to observe 
how' contrary .such regulations are to the 
boasted liberty of the subject, of which v\e 
affect to be so very jealous; but which, in this 
case, is so plainly sacrificed lo the futile 
interests of our merchants and manufacturers 

The laudable motive of all these regula- 
tions is to extend our own manufactures, not 
by their own improvement, but by the de- 
pression of those of all our neighbours, and 
by putting an end, as much as possible, to 
the troublesome competition of such odious 
and disagreeable riv^als. Our master manufac- 
turers think it reasonable that they them- 
selves should hav'e the monopoly of the in- 
genuity of all their countrymen. Though by 
restraining, in some trades, the number of 
apprentices which can be employed at one 
time, and by imposing the necessity of a long 
apprenticeship in all trades, they endeavour, 
ail of them, to confine the knowledge of their 
resf)ectiv'e employments to as small a number 
as possible; they are unwilling, however, that 
any part of this small number should go 
abroad to instruct foreigners. 

Consumption is the s^de end and purpoise of 
all production; and the interest of the pro- 
ducer ought to be attended to only so far as 
it may be necessary for promoting that of the 
consumer. The maxim is so perfectly self- 
evident that it would be absurd to attempt 
to prove it. But in the mercantile system the 
interest of the consumer is Jilmost constantly 
sacrificed to that of the producer; and it 
seems to consider pnnluction, and not con- 
sumption, as the ultimate end and object of 
all industry and commerce. 
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In the restraints upon tlie importation of 
all foreign commodities which can come into 
competition with those of our own growth or 
manufacture, the interest of the home con- 
sumer is evidently sacrificed to that of the 
producer. It is altogether for the benefit of 
the latter that the former is obliged to pay 
that enhancement of price which this monop- 
oly almost alw'ays occasions. 

It is altogether for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer that bounties are granted upon the ex- 
ortation of some of his productions. The 
ome consumer is obliged to pay, first, the 
tax which is necessary for paying the bounty, 
and secondly, the still greater tax which nec- 
essarily arises from the enhancement of the 
price of the commodity in the home market. 

By the famous treaty of commerce with 
Portugal, the consumer is prevented by high 
duties from purchasing of a neighbouring 
country a commodity which our own climate 
does not produce, but is obliged to purchase 
it of a distant country, though it is acknowl- 
edged that the commodity of tlie distant 
country is of a worse quality than that of the 
near one. The home consumer is obliged to 
submit to this inconveniency in order that 
the producer may import into the distant 
country some of his productions upon more 
advantageous terms than he would otherwise 
have been allowed to do. The consumer, too, 
is obliged to pay whatever enhancement in 
the price if those very productions this forced 
exportation may occasion in the home market. 

But in the system of laws which has been 
estahlislied for the management of our Amer- 
ican and West Indian colonies, the interest 
of the home con.sumer has sacrificed to 
that of the producer with a more extravagant 
profusion than in all our other commercial 
regulations. A great empire has been estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of raising up a 
nation of customers who should be obliged 
to buy from the shops of our different pro- 
ducers all the goods with which these could 
supply them. For the sake of that little en- 
hancement of price which this monopoly 
might afford our producers, the home con- 
sumers have been burdened with the whole 
expense of maintaining and defending that 
empire. For this purpose, and for this purpose 
only, in the two last wars, more than two 
hundred millions have been spent, and a new 
debt of more than a hundred and seventy 
millions has been contracted over and above 
all that had been expended for the same pur- 
pose in former wars. The interest of this debt 
alone is not only greater than the whole ex- 
traordinary profit which it ever cotild be pre- 
tended was made by the monopoly of the 
colony trade, but than the whole value of that 
trade, or than the whole value of the goods 
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which at an average have been annually ex- 
ported to the colonies. 

It cannot l>e very difficult to determine 
who have been the contrivers of this whole 
mercantile system; not the consumers, we 
may bidieve, whose interest has been entirely 
neglected; but the producers, whose intere.st 
has been so carefully attended to; and among 
this latter class our merchants and manufac- 
turers have been by far the principal archi- 
tects. In the mercantile regulations, which 
have been taken notice of in this chapter, 
the interest of our manufacturers has been 
most peculiarly attended to; and the interest, 
not so much of the consumers, as that of some 
other sets of producers, has been sacrificed 
to it. 

Chapter IX 

0/ the Agricultural Systems, or of those Sys- 
tems of Political Economy which represent 
the Produce of Land as either the sole or the 
principal Source of the Revenue and Wealth 
of every Country 

The agricultural systems of political econ- 
omy will not re(|uire so long an explanation 
as that which I have thought it necessary to 
bestow upim the mercantile or commercial 
system. 

That system which represents the produce 
of land as the sole source of the revenue and 
wealth of every country has, so far as I 
know, never been adopted by any nation, and 
it at present exists only in 4he speculations 
of a few men of great learning and ingenuity 
in France. It w'ould not, surely, be worth 
while to examine at great length the errors 
of a system which never has done, and prob- 
ably never will do, any harm in any part of 
the world. I shall endeavour to explain, how’- 
ever, as distinctly as 1 can, the great out- 
lines of this very ingenious system. 

Mr. Colbert, the famous minister of Louis 
XIV, was a man of probity, of great industry 
and knowledge of detail, of great experience 
and acuteness in the examination of public 
accounts, and of abilities, in short, every way 
fitted for introducing method and good order 
into the collection and expepditure of the 
public revenue. That minister had unfortu- 
nately embraced all the prejudices of the mer- 
cantile system, in its nature and essence a 
system of restraint and regulation, and such 
as could scarce fail to be agreeable to a la- 
borious and plodding man of business, who 
had })cen accustomecl to regulate the differ- 
ent departments of public offices, and to 
c.stablish the necessary checks and controls 
for confining each to its proper sphere. The 
industry and commerce of a great country 
he endeavoured to regulate upon the same 
model as the departments of a public office; 
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and instead of allowing every man to pursue 
his own interest in his own way, upon 
the liberal plan of equality, liberty, and 
justice, he bestowed upon cerUiii hriiKhes 
of industry extraordinary privileges, while he 
laid others under as extraordinary restraints 
He was not only disposed, like other huro- 
peaii ministers, to encourage more the indus 
try ot the towns than that of Ihe country, 
but, in order to support the industry of the 
towns, he was willing even to depress and 
keep down that of the country In order to 
render provisions cheap to the inhabitants 
of the towns, and thereby to encourage manu- 
factures and foreign commerce, he prohibited 
altogether the exjiortation of corn, and thus 
excluded the inhabitants of the country from 
every foreign maiket foi by far the most im- 
portant part of the juodiice of their imlustry 
This prohibition, loined to the restraints 
imposed by the ancient provincial laws of 
France upon the trinsportation of corn from 
one province to another and to the arbi- 
trir> and degrading taxes which are levied 
upon the cultivators in almost all the prov- 
inces, disc oiii age ^ ind kepi down the agri- 
culture ot that country very much below the 
state to which it would naturally have risen 
in so verv lei tile a soil and so very happy a 
climate 1 his stale of discouragement anci de- 
pression wa Icit more or less in ever> differ 
ent pait of the country, and many different 
mciuiiies were set cm foot concerning the 
causes of it One of those ciuses appealed to 
be the preference given by the institutions 
of Ml Colliert, to the industry of the towns 
above that of the country 

If the rod be bent too much one way, says 
the proverb, m onler to make it stiaight vou 
must bend it as much the other The Fjench 
philosophers, v\ho have proposed the system 
which lepiesents agiiculture as the sole source 
of the revenue and wealth of every country, 
seem to have adopted this proverbial maxim, 
and as m the plan of Mr Colbert the indus- 
try of the towns was certainly overvalued 
m comparison with that of the country, so 
in their system it seems to be as ccitainly 
undervalued 

The different orders of people who have 
ever been supposed to contribute in any re- 
spect towaids the annual pioduce of the land 
and labour of the country, they divide into 
three classes The first is the class of the 
proprietors of land The second is the class of 
the cultivators, of farmers and country la- 
b urers, whom they honour with the peculiar 
appellation of the proiluctive class The third 
is the class of arlihcers, manufacturers and 
merchants, whom they endeavour to degrade 
by the humiliating appellation of the barren 
or unproductive class 


Ihe class of proprietors contributes to the 
annual pioduce by the expense which they 
may occasionally lay out upon the improve 
ment of the land, upon the buildings, drams, 
enclosures, and other ameliorations, which 
they may either make or maintain upon it, 
and by means of which the cultivators are 
enabled with the same capital, to raise a 
greater produce, and consc(iuently to pay a 
greater lent *^1 his advanced rent may be con- 
sidered as the interest or profit due to the 
proprietor upon the exi>ense or capital which 
he thus employs in the improvement of his 
land Such expenses are m this system called 
ground expenses (depemes joncieriii ) 

The cultivators or fanners contribute to 
the annual produce by what are m this sys 
tern called the original and annual expen'^es 
(ddpensei primiinen it dipinns annuilles) 
which they lay out upon Hie cultivation of 
the land The original expeii'scs consist in the 
instruments of husbaneby, in the stock of 
cattle, in the seed, and in the maiiiteiiaiice 
of the farmer’s family, servants and cattle 
during at least a great part of the first year 
of ins occupancy, or till he can receive some 
return from the land The annual expenses 
consist m the seed, in the wear and tear of 
the instruments of husbandry, and in the an 
nual maintenance of the farmer’s sen ants and 
cattle, and of his family too so far as any 
pait of them can be considered as servants 
employed in cultivation That part of the 
produce of the land which remains to him 
after paying the rent ought to be sufticient, 
first, to replace to him within a reasonable 
time at least during the term of his cxcu- 
pancy, the whole of his original expenses to 
gelher with the ordinary profits of stexk and, 
secondly to replace to him annuallv the 
whole of his annual expenses togethei like- 
wise with the ordering profits of stock 
Those two sorts of ex]x?nses are two cap 
itals which the farmer employs m culti- 
vation, and unless they are regularly restored 
to him, together with a reasonable profit he 
cannot carry on his employment upon a level 
with other employments but, from a regard 
to his own interest, must desert it as soon as 
possible and seek some other Th it part of 
the produce of the land which is thus neces- 
sary for enabling the farmer to continue his 
L siness ought to be considered as a fund 
sacred to cultivation, which if the landlord 
violates, he necessarily rtiluces the produce 
of his own land, and m a few years not only 
disables the farmer from paying this racked 
rent but from paying the reasonable rent 
which he might otherwise have got for his 
lami The rent which properl v belongs to the 
landlord is no moie than the net produce 
which remains after paymg m the completest 
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manner all the necessary expenses which must 
be previously laid out in order to raise the 
gro^s or the whole protluce. It is because the 
labour of the cultivators, over and abo\e ]>ay- 
ing completely all those nec*cssary expenses, 
affords a net produce of this kind that this 
class of people are in this system peculiarly 
distinguished by the honouiable apj)ellalioii 
of the pro<luctivc class. Their original and 
annual expenses are for the same reason 
called, in this system, productive expenses, 
because, o\er and above replacing their own 
value, tliey occasion the annual rcpro«luction 
of this net produce. 

The ground expenses, as they are called, or 
what the landlord lays out upon the improve- 
ment of his land, are in this system, too. hon- 
oured with the appellation of pioductive ex- 
penses. Till the whole of those expenses, to- 
gether with the ordinary profits of stock, have 
been completely repaid to him by the ad- 
vanced rent which he gets from his land, that 
advanced rent ought to be rt'garded as sacred 
and in\iolable, both by the church and by 
the king, ought to be subject neither to tithe 
nor to taxation. If it is otherwise, by dis- 
couraging the improvement of land the church 
discourages the future increase of her own 
tithes, and the king the future increase of 
his own taxes. As in a well-ordered state 
of things, tlierefore, those giouml expenses, 
over ami above reproducing in the completest 
manner their owm value, occasion likewise 
after a certain time a reproduction of a net 
produce, they are in this system considered as 
productive expenses. 

The ground expenses of the landlord, how- 
ever, together with the original and the an- 
nual expenses of the farmer, are the only 
three sorts of expen.ses which in this system 
are considered as pnKluclivc. All other ex- 
penses and all other orders of people, even 
those w’^ho in the common apprehensions of 
men arc regarded as the most productive, are 
in this account of things represented as al- 
together barren and unproductive. 

Artififcrs and manufacturers in particular, 
whose industry, in the common apprehen- 
sions of men, increases so much the value of 
the rude produce of land, are in this system 
representerl as a class of pt>ople altogether 
barren and unproductive. Their labour, it is 
said, replaces only the stock which employs 
them, together with its ordinary profits. That 
stock consists in the materials, t(K)ls, and 
wages advanced to them by their employer; 
and is the fund destined for their employ- 
ment and maintenance. Its profits are the 
fund destined for the maintenance of their 
employer. Their employer, as he advanc^es to 
them the stock of materials, tools, and wages 
necessary for their employment, so he 


vances to himself what is necessary for his 
own maintenance, and this maintenance he 
generally proportions to the profit which he 
expects t«) make by the price of their work. 
Unless its price repays to him the mainte- 
nance which he advances to himself, as well 
as the materials, tools, and wages which he 
advances to his workmen, it evidently does 
not repa> to him the whole expense which he 
lays out upon it. The profits of manufactur- 
ing stock therefore are not, like the rent of 
land, a net produce which remains after 
completely repaying the whole expense which 
must lie laid out in order to obtain them The 
stock of the farmer yields him a profit as well 
as that of the master manufacturer; and it 
yiehls a rent hkewdsc to another person, which 
that of the master manufacturer does not. 
The expense, therefore, laid out in employ- 
ing and maintaining artificers and manufac- 
turers does no more than continue, if one may 
say so, the existence of its own value, and 
does not produce any new v’^alue It is there- 
fore altogether a barren and unproductive 
expense The expense, on the contrary, laid 
out in employing farmers and country la- 
bourers, over and above continuing the ex- 
istence of its own value, produces a new val- 
ue, the rent of the landlord. It is therefore 
a productive expense 

Mercantile stock is equally barren and un- 
productive with manufacturing stock It only 
continues the existence of its own xaliie, with- 
out producing any new vahn^ Its piofits are 
only the* repayment of the mainlenanc‘e which 
its employer advances to himself during the 
time that he employs it, or till he receives the 
returns of it They are only the repa>ment of 
a part of the expense vvhi(*h must be laid out 
in employing it 

The labour of artificers and manufacturers 
never adds anything to the value of the 
whole annual amount of the rude produce of 
the land It adds, indeed, greatly to the value 
of some particular p.irts of it But the con- 
sum])tion wdiich in the meantime it occasions 
of other parts is precisely equal to the value 
which it adds to those parts, so that the v^alue 
of the whole amount is not, at any one mo- 
ment of time, in the least augmented by it. 
The person who works the lace of a pair of 
fine ruffles, for example, will sometimes raise 
the value of perhaps a pennyworth of flax 
to thirty pounds sterling. But though at first 
sight he appears thereby to multiply the value 
of a part of the rude produce about seven 
thousand and two hundred times, he in re- 
ality adds nothing to the value of the whole 
annual amount of the rude produce. The 
working of that lace costs him perhaps two 
years* labour. The thirty pounds which he 
gets for it when it is finished is no more than 
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the repayment of the subsistence which he 
advances to himself during the two years 
that he is employed about it The value 
which, by every day’s, month’s, or year’s la- 
bour, he adds to the flax <loes no more than 
replace the value of his own consumption 
during that day, month, or year At no mo- 
ment of time, therefore, does he add anything 
to the v^aliie of the whole annual amount of 
the rude produce of the land- the portion of 
that produce which he is continually consum- 
ing being always equal to the value which he 
is continually prfKiucing The extreme pov- 
erty of the greater part of the persons em- 
ployed in this expensive though trifling man- 
ufacture may satisfy us that the price of their 
work does not in ordinary cases excee<l the 
value of their subsistence It is otherwise with 
the work of farmers and country labouicrs. 
The rent of the landlord is a v'aluc w'hich, in 
ordinary cases, it is continually producing, 
ov^er and above replacing, in the most com- 
plete manner, the whole consumption, the 
w hole expense laid out upon the employment 
and maintenance both of the workmen and 
of their cinphn e» 

Artificers, manufacturers, and merchants 
can augment the revenue and wealth of their 
society by parsimony only, or, as it is ex- 
pressed in this system, by privation, that is, 
by depriving themselves of a part of the funds 
destined for their own subsistence 'riiev an- 
nually reproduce nothing but those funds. 
Unless, therefore, they annually save some 
part of them, unless they annually deprive 
themselves of the enjoy iiieiit of some part of 
them, the revenue and wealth of their society 
can never be in the smallest degree augmented 
by means of their in<lustry Farmers and 
country labourers, on the contrary, may en- 
joy completely the whole funds destined for 
their own subsiNtence, and yet augment at 
the same time the revenue and v\ealth of their 
society Over and above what is destined for 
their own subsistence, their industry annu- 
allv affords a net produee, of w^hich the aug- 
mentation necessarily augments the revenue 
and wealth of their society Nations therefore 
which, like France or England, consist in a 
great measure of proprietors and cultivators 
can lie enriched by industry and enjoyment. 
Nations, on the contrary, which, like Holland 
and Hamburg, are comjiosed chiefly of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers can grow 
rich only tlirough parsimony and privation. 
As the interest of nations so differently 
cir'*u Distanced i.s very different, so is like- 
wise the common character of the people: 
in those of the former" kind, liberality, frank- 
ness and good fellowship naturally make a 
part of that common character: in the latter, 
narrowness, meanness, and a selfish disposi- 
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tion, averse to all social pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. 

The ijnprwluctive class, that of merchants, 
artificers, and manufacturers, is maintained 
and employed altogether at the expense of 
the tw'o other classes, of that of proprietors, 
and of that of cultivators. They furnish it 
both with the materials of its work and with 
the fund of its subsistence, with the corn and 
cattle which it consumes while it is employed 
about that work The proprietors and cultiva- 
tors finally pay both the wages of all the 
workmen of the unproductive class, and of 
the profits of all their employers. Those w’ork- 
men and their employers are properly the 
servants of the proprietors and cultivators 
They are only serv^ants who work without 
doors, as menial servants work within Both 
the one and the other, howev^er, are equally 
maintained at the expense of the same mas- 
ters The labour of both is equally unproduc- 
tive It ailds nothing to the value of the sum 
total of the rude produce of the land Instead 
of increasing the value of that sum total, it 
is a charge and exjiense which must be paift 
out of it 

The unproductive class, how'^ever, is not 
only useful, but greatly useful to the other 
two classes By means of the industry of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers, the pro- 
prietors and cultivators can purchase both 
the foreign goods and the manufactured prod- 
uce of their owm country which they have oc- 
casion for w ith the produce of a much smaller 
quantity of their owm labour than what they 
would be obliged to employ if they were to 
attempt, in an awkw^ard and unskilful man- 
ner, either to import the one or to make the 
other for their own use By means of the un- 
productive class, the cultivators are deliv ered 
from many cares which w'ould otherwise dis- 
tract their attention irom the cultivation of 
land The sui>eriority of produce, which, in 
consequence of this undivided attention, thev 
are enabled to raise, is fully sufficient to pay 
the whole expense w^hich the maintenance 
and employment of the unproiluctive class 
costs either the proprietors or themselves 
The industry of merchants, artific*crs, and 
manufacturers, though in its own nature alto- 
gether unproductive, >et contributes in this 
manner indirectly to increase the produce of 
the land It increases the productive powers 
of productiv'e labour b> leaving it at liberty 
to confine itself to its projier employment, 
the cultiv^ation of land; and the plough goes 
frequently the easier and the better bv means 
of the labour of the man whose business is 
most remote from the plough 

It can never be the interest of the proprie- 
tors and cultiv'ators to restrain or to diNCour- 
age in any respect the industry of merchants, 
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artificers* and manufacturers. The greater the 
liberty which this unproductive class enjoys, 
the greater will be the competition in all the 
different trades which compose it, and the 
cheaper will the other two classes be supplied, 
both with foreign goods and with the manu- 
factured produce of their own country. 

It can never be the interest of the unpro- 
ductive class to oppress the other two classes. 
It is the surplus produce of the land, or what 
remains after deducting the maintenance, 
first, of the cultivators, and afterwards of the 
proprietors, that maintains and employs the 
unproductive class. The greater this surplus 
the greater must likewise be the maintenance 
and employment of that class. The establish- 
ment of perfect justice, of perfect liberty, and 
of perfect equality is the very simple secret 
which most effectually secures the highest 
degree of prosperity to all the three classes. 

The merchants, artificers, and manufactur- 
ers of those mercantile states which, like Hol- 
land and Hamburg, consist chiefly of this 
unproductive class, are in the same manner 
maintained and employed altogether at the 
expense of the proprietors and cultivators of 
land. The only difference is, that those pro- 
prietors and cultivators are, the greater part 
of them, placed at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the merchants, artificers, and 
manufacturers whom they supply with the 
materials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence, — the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries and the subjects of other governments. 

Such mercantile states, however, are not 
only useful, but greatly useful to the inhabi- 
tants of those other countries. They fill up, 
in some measure, a very important void, mid 
supply the place of the merchants, artificers, 
and manufacturers whom the inhabitants of 
those countries ought to find at home, but 
whom, from some defect in their policy, they 
do not find at home. 

It can never be the interest of those landed 
nations, if I may call them so, to discourage 
or distress the industry of such mercantile 
states by imposing high duties upon their 
trade or upon the commodities which they 
furnish. Such duties, by rendering those com- 
modities dearer, could serve only to sink the 
real value of the .surplus produce of their 
own land, wdth which, or, what comes to the 
same thing, with the price of which those 
commodities are purchased. Such duties could 
serve only to rliscourage the increase of that 
surplus produce, and con.sequently the im- 
provement and cultivation of their own land. 
The most effectual expedient, on the contrary, 
for raising the value of that surplus produce, 
for encouraging its increa^, and consequently 
the improvement and cultivation of their own 
land* would be to allow the most perfect 
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freedom to the trade of all such mercantile 
nations. 

This perfect freedom of trade would even 
be the most effectual ei^dient for supply- 
ing them, in due time, with all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants whom they 
wanted at home, and for filling up in the 
propercst and most advantageous manner that 
very important void which they felt there. 

The continual increase of the .surplus prod- 
uce of their land would, in due time, create 
a greater capital than what could be em- 
ployed with the ordinary rate of profit in 
the improvement and cultivation of land; and 
the surplus part of it would naturally turn 
itself to the employment of artificers and 
manufacturers at home. But those artificers 
and manufacturers, finding at home both the 
materials of their work and the fund of their 
subsistence, might immediately even with 
much less art and skill be able to work as 
cheap as the like artificers and manufacturers 
of such mercantile states who had both to 
bring from a great di.stance. Even though, 
from want of art and skill, they might not 
for some time be able to work as cheap, yet, 
finding a market at home, they might be able 
to sell their work there as cheap as that of 
the artificers and manufacturers of such mer- 
cantile states, which could not be brought to 
that market but from so great a distance; and 
as their art and .skill improved, they would 
soon be able to sell it cheaper. The artificers 
and manufacturers of such mercantile states, 
therefore, would immediately- be rividled in 
the market of those landed nations, and soon 
after undersold and jostled out of it alto- 
gether. The cheapness of the manufactures of 
those landed nations, in con.sequcnce of the 
gradual improvements of art and skill, would, 
in due time, extend their sale beyond the 
home market, and carry them to many for- 
eign markets, from which they would in the 
same manner gradually jo.stle out many of 
the manufacturers of .such mercantile nations. 

This continual increase both of the rude 
and manufactured produce of those landed 
nations would in due time create a greater 
capital than could, with the ordinary rate of 
profit, be employed either in agriculture or 
in manufactures. The surplus of this capital 
would naturally turn itself to foreign trade, 
and be employed in exporting td foreign coun- 
tries .such parts of the rude and manufactured 
produce of its own country as exceeded the 
demand of the home market. In the exporta- 
tion of the produce of their own country, the 
merchants of a landed nation would have an 
advantage of the .same kind over those of 
mercantile nations which its artificers and 
manufacturers had over the artificers and 
manufacturers of such nations; the advantage 
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of finding at home that cargo and those stores 
and provisions which the others were obliged 
to seek for at a distance. With inferior art 
and skill in navigation, therefore, they would 
be able to sell that cargo as cheap in foreign 
markets as the merchants of such mercantile 
nations; and with equal art and skill they 
would be able to sell it cheaper. They would 
soon, therefore, rival those mercantile nations 
in this branch of foreign trade, and in due 
time would jostle them out of it altogether. 

According to this liberal and generous sys- 
tem, therefore, the most advantageous method 
in which a landed nation can raise up artif- 
icers, manufacturers, and merchants of its 
own is to gi'ant the most perfect freedom of 
trade to the artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants of all other nations. It thereby 
raises the value of the surplus produce of its 
own land, of which the continual increase 
gradually establishes a fund, which in due 
time necessarily raises up all the artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants whom it has 
occasion for. 

When a landed nation, on the contrary, 
oppresses either by high duties or by pro- 
hibitions the tiaOc of foreign nations, it nec- 
essarily hurts its own interest in two different 
ways First, by raising the price of all foreign 
goods and of all sorts of manufactures, it 
necessarily sinks the real value of the surplus 
produce of its own lan<l, with nhich, or, what 
comes to the same thing, with the price of 
which it purchases tho*^ foreign go^s and 
manufactures Si'condly, by giving a sort of 
monopoly of the home market to its own 
merchants, artificers, and manufacturers, it 
raises the rate of mercantile and manufactur- 
ing profit in projiortion to that of agricultural 
profit, and con -lequcntly cither draws from 
agriculture a part of the eapital which had 
before been employed in it, or hinders from 
going to it a part of what would otherwise 
have gone to it. This policy, therefore, dis- 
(*ourages agriculture in two different ways; 
first, by sinking the real value of its produce, 
and thereby lowering the rate of its profit; 
and, secondly, by raising the rate of profit in 
all other employments. Agriculture is ren- 
dered less advantageous, and trade and man- 
ufactures more advantageous than they other- 
wise would be; and every man is tempted by 
his own interest to turn, as much as he can, 
both his capital and his industry from the 
former to the latter employments. 

1'hough, by this oppressive policy, a landed 
nation should be able to raise up artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants of its own 
somewhat sooner than it could do by the free- 
dom of trade — a matter, however, which is 
not a little doubtful — yet it would raise them 
up, if one may say so, prematurely, and be- 


fore it was perfectly ripe for them. By rais- 
ing up too hastily one species of industry, it 
woulcl depress another more valuable species 
of industry. By raising up too hastily a spe- 
cies of industry which only replaces the stock 
which employs it, together with the ordinary 
profit, it w'ould depress a s{)ecies of induAtiy 
which, over and above replacing that stock 
with its profit, affords likewise a net produce, 
a free rent to the landlord. It would depress 
prodi’ctive labour, by encouraging too hastily 
that labour which is altogether barren and 
unproductive. 

in what manner, according to this system, 
the sum total of the annual produce of the 
land is distributed among the three classes 
above mentioned, and in what manner the 
labour of the unproductive class does no more 
than replace the value of its own consump- 
tion, without increasing in any respect the 
value of that sum total, is represented by Mr 
Quesnai, the very ingenious and profound au- 
thor of this* «5y stem, in some arithmetical 
formularies. The first of these formularies, 
which by way of eminence he peculiarly dis- 
tinguishes by the name of the Economical 
Table, represents the manner in which he 
supposes the distribution takes place in a 
stale of the most perfect liberty and therefore 
of llie highest prosperity — in a state where 
the annual produce is such as to afford the 
greatest possible net produce, and w here each 
class enjoys its proper sliarc of the w’hole an- 
nual province Some subsequent formularies 
represent the manner in which he supposes 
this <li'-tnbiition is made in different states of 
restraint ami regulation; in wdiich either the 
class of proprietors or the barren and unpro- 
ducthe class is more favoured than the clas« 
of cultivators, and in w^hieh either the one or 
the otlier encroaches more or less upon the 
share wliicli ought ])roperly to belong to this 
productive class Every such encroachment, 
e\ery violation of that natural distribution 
wdikh the most perfect liberty w’ould estab- 
lish, must, according to this system, neces- 
sarily degrade more or less, from one year to 
another, the value and sum total of the an- 
nual produce, and must necessarily occasion 
a gradual declension in the real wealth and 
revenue of the society; a declension of which 
the progress must be quicker or slower, ac- 
cording to the degree of this encroachment, 
according as that natural distribution which 
the most perfect liberty would establish is 
more or less violated Those subsequent for- 
mularies represent the different degrees of de- 
clension which, according to this system, 
correspond to the different degrees in w'hich 
this natural distribution is violated 

Some speculative physicians seem to have 
imagined that the health of the human body 
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could be preserved only by a certain precise 
regimen of diet and exercise, of which every, 
the smallest, violation necessarily occasioned 
some degree of disease or disorder propor- 
tioned to the degree of the violation. Experi- 
ence, however, would seem to show that the 
human body frequently preserves, to all ap- 
pearances at least, the most j)erfect state of 
health under a vast variety of different regi- 
mens; even under some ^%hich arc generally 
believed to be very far from being perfectly 
wholesome. But the healthful state of the hu- 
man body, it would seem, contains in itself 
some unknown principle of preservation, capa- 
ble either of preventing or of correcting, in 
many respects, the bad effects even of a very 
faulty regimen. IMr. Quesnai, who was him- 
self a physician, and a very sjiet illative phy- 
sician, seems to have entertained a notion of 
the same kind concerning the political body, 
and to have imagined that it wouhl thrive 
and prosper only under a certain precise regi- 
men, the exact regimen of perfect liberty and 
perfect justice. He .seems not to have consid- 
ered that, in the political body, the natural 
effort which every man is continually making 
to better his own condition is a principle of 
preservation capable of preventing and cor- 
recting, in many respects, the bad effects of 
a political economy, in some degree, both par- 
tial and oppressive. Such a political economy, 
though it no doubt retards more or less, is 
not always capable of stopping altogether the 
natural progress of a nation towards wealth 
and prosperity, and still less of making it go 
backwards. If a nation could not prosjjer with- 
out the enjoyment of perfect liberty and per- 
fect justice, there is not in the world a natibn 
which could ever have prosjjcred. In the po- 
litical boily, however, the wisdom of nature 
has fortunately made ample provision for 
remedying many of the bad effects of the 
folly and injustice of man, in the same man- 
ner as it has done in the natural body for 
remedying those of his sloth and intemper- 
ance. 

The capita] error of this system, however, 
seems to lie in its representing the class of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants as 
altogether barren and unproductive. The fol- 
lowing ob.servations may serve to show the 
impropriety of this representation. 

First, this class, it is acknowledged, repro- 
duces annually the value of its own annual 
consumption, and continues, at least, the ex- 
istence of the .stock or capital which main- 
tains and employs it. But upon this account 
alone the denomination of barren or unpro- 
ductive should seem to be very improperly 
applied to it. We .should not call a marriage 
barren or unproductive though it produced 
only a son and a daughter, to replace the 
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father and mother, and though it did not in- 
crease the number of the human species, but 
only continued it as it was before. Farmers 
and country labourers, indeed, over and above 
the stock which maintains and employs them, 
reproduce annually a net produce, a free rent 
to the landlord As a marriage which affords 
three children is certainly more productive 
than one which affords only two; so the la- 
bour of farmers and country labourers is 
certainly more productive than that of mer- 
chants, artificers, and manufacturers. The su- 
perior produce of the one class, however, docs 
not render the other barren or unproductive 

Secondly, it .seems, upon this account, alto- 
gether improper to consider artificers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants in the same light as 
menial servants The labour of menial serv- 
ants does not continue the existence of the 
fund which maintains and employs them. 
Their maintenance and employment is alto- 
gether at the expense of their masters, and 
the work which they perform is not of a na- 
ture to repay that expense. That work con- 
sists in services which perish generally in the 
very instant of their performance, and does 
not fix or realize itself in any vendible com- 
modity which can replace the value of their 
wages and maintenance. The labour, on the 
contrary, of artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants naturally does fix and realize itself 
in some such vendible commodity It is upon 
this account that, in the chapter in which I 
treat of produfti\e and unproductive labour, 
I have classed artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants among the productive labourers, 
and menial servants among the barren or un- 
productive 

Thirdly, it seems upon every supposition 
impioper to say that the labour of artificers, 
manufacturers, and merchants does not in- 
crea«!e the real rev enue of the society. Though 
we should suppose, for example, as it seems 
to be supposed in this system, that the value 
of the daily, monthly, and yearly consump- 
tion of this class was exactly equal to that of 
its daily, monthly, and yearly production, yet 
it would not from thence follow that its la- 
bour added nothing to the real revenue, to 
the real value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the society. An artificer, 
for example, who, in the first six months after 
harvest, executes ten pounds’ worth of work, 
though he should in the same time consume 
ten pounds’ worth of corn and other neces- 
saries, yet really adds the value of ten pounds 
to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the society. While he has been consuming 
a half-yearly revenue of ten pounds* worth of 
corn and other necessaries, he has produced 
an eqmd value of work capable of purchasing, 
either to himself or some other person, an 
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equal half-yearly revenue The value, there- 
fore, of what has been consumed and pro- 
duced during these six months is equal, not 
to ten, but to ti^enty pounds It is possible, 
indeed, that no more than ten pounds* ^orth 
of this value may ever have existed at any 
one moment of time But if the ten pounds’ 
worth of corn and other necessaries, which 
were consumed by the artificer, had been con- 
sumed by a soldier or by a menial servant, 
the value of that part of the annual produce 
which existed at the end of the six months 
would have been ten pounds less than it ac- 
tually IS in consequence of the labour of the 
artificer Though the value of vhat the artif 
icer produces, therefore should not at any 
one moment of time be supposed greater than 
the value he consumes yet at every moment 
of time the actually existing value of g(K)ds in 
the market is, in consequence of what he pro- 
duces greater than it otherwise would be 

When the patrons of this system assert 
that the consumption of artificers, manufac 
tiircrs and merchants is equal to the value 
of what they produce they probihly mean 
no more than that their revenue or the fund 
destined foi then < )nsuniption, is equal to 
it But if they had expressed themselves more 
accurately and onlv asserted that the reve 
nue of this class w is e<ju il to the v due of 
whit thev produced it might readih have 
occurred to the reader tint what would natu 
rally be saved out of this revenue must ncces 
saiilj inciease more or less the red wealth of 
the society In older therefore to make out 
some thing like an argument it was necessary 
that they should express themselves as they 
have done and this argument even suppos 
ing things actualh were as it seems to pre 
sumc them to be, turns out to be a very 
inconclusive one 

Fourthly farmers and countrv labourers 
can no more augment without parsimony, 
the leal revenue the annu d produce of the 
land and labour of their society than artif 
leers manufacturers, and merchants The an 
nual produce of the lirid and labour of any 
scKiety can be augmented onl> in two wavs 
either, first, by some improvement in the pro 
diictive powers of the useful labour actually 
maintained within it or, seccmdlv by some 
mcreise in the quantity of that labour 

The impiovcment in the productive powers 
of useful labour depend, first, upon the im 
provement in the ability of the workman, 
and secondly, upon tint of the machinery 
with which he works But the labour of artif 
leers and manufacturers, as it is capable of 
being more subdivided, and the labour of 
each w orkman reduced to a gre.iter simplicity 
of operation than tint of farmers and coun- 
try labourers, so it is likewise capable of both 


these sorts of improvements in a much higher 
degree ' In this respect, therefore, the class of 
cultivators can have no sort of advantage 
over that of artificers and manufacturers 

The increase in the quantity of useful la- 
bour actually employed within any society 
must depend altogether upon the increase of 
the capital which employs it, and the mcrease 
of that capital again must be exactly equal 
to the amount of the savings from the reve 
nue, cither of the particular persons who 
manage and direct the employment of that 
capital or of some other persons who lend it 
to them If men hants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers are as this system seems to suppose, 
naturally more inclined to parsimony and 
Slaving than proprietors and cultivators, they 
are, so far, more likely to augment the quan- 
tit> of useful labour employed within their 
society, and consequently to mcrease its real 
revenue, the annual produce of its land and 
labour 

hitthly ai>d lastly, though the revenue of 
the inhabitants of every countrv was sup 
posed to consist altogether, as this system 
seems to suppose, in the quantity of subsist 
ence which their industry could procure to 
them >et even upon this supposition the 
revenue of a trading and manufacturing conn 
try must other things being equal alwavs be 
much greater thtin that of one without trade 
or manufactures By means of trade and man 
ufactures a greater quantity of subsistence 
tan l)e dnnuall> imported into a particular 
country than what its own lands, in the ac 
tual state of their cultivation, could afford 
The inhabitants of a town, though they fre 
quently possess no lands of their own vet 
draw to themselves bv their industry such a 
quantity of the rude produce of the lands of 
other people as supplies them, not only with 
the materials of their work but with the 
fund of their subsistence hat a town always 
IS with regard to the country in its neighbour- 
hcxxl one independent state or country may 
frequently be with regard to other indeijend 
ent states or countries It is thus that Hoi 
land draws a great pait of its subsistence from 
other countries live cattle from Holstein and 
Jutkind and corn from almost all the differ- 
ent countries of Europe A small quantity 
of manufactured produce purchases a great 
quantity of rude produce A trading and man- 
ufacturing country therefore, naturally pur- 
chases with a small part of its manufactured 
produce a great part of the rude prcxluee of 
other countries while, on the contrary, a 
country witliout trade and manufactures is 
generally obliged to purchase, at the exjiense 
of a great part of its rude produce a very 
small part of the manufactured produce of 

^ See Bk 1, ch i 
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other countries. The one exports what can 
subsist and accommodate but a very few, 
and imports the subsistence and accommoda- 
tion of a great number. The other exports the 
accommodation and subsistence of a great 
number, and imports that of a very few only. 
The inhabitants of the one must always en- 
joy a much greater quantity of subsistence 
than what their own lands, in the actual state 
of their cultivation, could afford. The inhabi- 
tants of the other must always enjoy a much 
smaller quantity. 

This system, however, with all its imper- 
fections is, perhaps, the nearest approxima- 
tion to the truth that has yet been published 
upon the subject of political economy, and is 
upon that account well worth the considera- 
tion of every man who wishes to examine 
with attention the principles of that very im- 
portant science. Though in representing the 
labour which is employed upon land as the 
only productive labour, the notions wliich it 
inculcates are perhaps too narrow and con- 
fined; yet in representing the wealth of na- 
tions as consisting, not in the unconsumable 
riches of money, but in the consumable goods 
annually reproduced by the labour of the so- 
ciety, and in re])resenting perfect liberty as 
the only effectual expedient for rendering this 
annual reproduction the greatest possible, its 
doctrine seems to be in every respect as just 
as it is generous and liberal. Its followers are 
very numerous; and as men are fond of para- 
doxes, and of appearing to understand what 
surpasses the comprehension of ordinary peo- 
ple, the paradox which it maintains, concern- 
ing the unproductive nature of manufactur- 
ing labour, has not perhaps contributed h 
little to increase the number of its admirers. 
They have for some years past made a pretty 
considerable sect, di.stinguished in the French 
republic of letters by the name of The Econ- 
omists. Their works have certainly been of 
some service to their country; not only by 
bringing into general discussion many sub- 
jects w'hich had never been well examined 
before, but by influencing in some measure 
the public administration in favour of agri- 
culture. It has been in consequence of their 
representations, accordingly, that the agri- 
culture of France has been delivered from 
several of the oppressions which it before 
laboured under. The term during w'hich such 
a lease can be granted, as will be valid 
against every future purchaser or proprietor 
of the land, has been prolonged from nine to 
twenty-seven years. The ancient provincial 
restraints upon the transportation of corn 
from one province of the kingdom to another 
have been entirely taken away, and the 
liberty of exporting it to all foreign countries 
has l^n established as the common law of 
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the kingdom in all ordinary cases. This sect, 
in their works, wliich are very numerous, and 
which treat not only of w'hat is properly 
called Political Economy, or of the nature 
and causes of the wealth of nations, but of 
every other branch of the system of civil gov- 
ernment, all follow implicitly and without 
any sensible variation, the doctrine of Mr. 
Quesnai. There is upon this account little 
variety in the greater part of their works. 
The most distinct and best connected account 
of this doctrine is to be found in a little book 
written by Mr. Mercier de la Rivifere, some 
time intendant of Martinico, entitled. The 
Natural and Essential Order of Political So- 
cieties. The admiration of this whole sect for 
their master, who was himself a man of the 
greatest modesty and simplicity, is not in- 
ferior to that of any of the ancient philoso- 
phers for the founders of their respective 
systems. “There have been, since the world 
began,” says a very diligent and respectable 
author, the Marquis de Mirabeau, “three 
great inventions which have principally 
^ven stability to political societies, inde- 
pendent of many other inventions w’hich 
have enriched and adorned them. The first 
is the invention of writing, which alone giNCs 
human nature the power of transmitting, 
without alteration, its laws, its contracts, its 
annals, and its discoveries. The second is the 
invention of money, which binds together all 
the relations between civilised societies The 
third is the Economical Table, the result of 
the other two, w’-hich completesHhem both by 
perfecting their object; the great discovery 
of our age, but of which our posterity will 
reap the benefit.” 

As the political economy of the nations of 
modern Europe has been more favourable to 
manufactures and foreign trade, the industry 
of the towns, than to agriculture, the indus- 
try of the country; so that of other nations 
has followed a different plan, and has been 
more favourable to agriculture than to manu- 
factures and foreign trade. 

The poliey of China favours agriculture 
more than all other employments. In China 
the condition of a labourer is said to be as 
much superior to that of an artificer as in 
most parts of Europe that of an artificer is to 
that of a labourer. In China, tliq great ambi- 
tion of every man is to get possession of some 
little bit of land, either in property or in 
lease; and leases are there said to be granted 
upon very moderate terms, and to be suffi- 
ciently secured to the lessees. The Chinese 
have little respect for foreign trade. Your 
beggarly commerce! was the language in 
wlucli the Mandarins of Pekin used to talk to 
Mr. de Lange, the Russian envoy, concern- 
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mg it.^ Except with Japan, the Chinese carry 
on, themselves, and in their own bottoms, 
little or no foreign trade; and it is only into 
one or two ports of their kingdom that they 
even admit the ships of foreign nations. For- 
eign trade therefore is, in China, every way 
confined within a much narrower circle than 
that to which it would naturally extend itself, 
if more freedom was allowed to it, either in 
their own .ships, or in those of foreign nations. 

Manufactures, as in a small bulk they fre- 
quently contain a great value, and can upon 
that account he transported at less expen.se 
from one country to another than most parts 
of rude produce, are, in almost all countries, 
the principal support of foreign trade. In 
countries, besifles, less exten.sive and less 
favourably circumstanced for inferior com- 
merce than China, they generally require 
the support of foreign trade. Without an ex- 
tensive foreign market they could not well 
fioiirish, cither in countries so mwlerately 
extensive as to afiord but a narrow home 
market or in countries where the ecimmunica- 
tion between one province and another was 
so difficult as to render it impos.sible for the 
goods of anj paiticular place to enjoy the 
whole of that hoTne market which the country 
could afiord. The i^erfection of manufacturing 
industry, it must be remembere<l, depends 
altogether upon the division of labour; ami 
the degree to which the (livision of labour 
can he introduced into any manufacture is 
necessarily regulated, it has already been 
shown, by the extent of the market. But the 
great extent of the empire of China, the vavst 
multitude of its inhabitant.s, the variety of 
climate, .and consequently of productions in 
its difiereiit provinces, and the easy com- 
munic.'ition by means of water carriage be- 
tween the greater part of them, render the 
home market of that country of so great ex- 
tent as to he alone sufficient to support very 
great manufactures, and to admit of very 
considerable .subdivisions of labour. The 
home market of China i.s, perLaps, in extent, 
not much inferior to the market of all the 
different countries of Europe put together. 
A more extensive foreign trade, however, 
which to this great home market added the 
foreign market of all the rest of the world — 
especially if any eon.siderable part of this 
tra<le was carried on in Chinese ships — could 
scarce fail to increase very much the manu- 
factures of China, and to improve very much 
the pnKluctive powers of its manufacturing 
industry. By a more extensive navigation, 
ihe Chinese would naturally learn the art of 
using and con.struetipg themselves all the dif- 
ferent machines made use of in other eoun- 

^See the journal of Mr. de Lange in Bell’s 
Travels, vol. ii, pp. 258. 270, and 293. 


tries, as well as the other improvement.s of 
art and industry which are practi.sed in all 
the different parts of the world. Upon their 
present plan they have little opportunity ex- 
cept that of the Japanese. 

The policy of ancient Egypt too, and that 
of the Gen too government of Indostan, seem 
to have favoured agriculture more than all 
other employments. 

Both in ancient Egypt and Indostan the 
whole body of the people was divided into 
different castes or tribes, each of w'hich w^as 
confined, from father to son, to a particular 
employment or class of em]doyments. The 
son of a priest was necessarily a priest; the 
son of a soldier, a soldier; the .son of a la- 
bourer, a labourer; the son of a weaver, a 
weaver; the son of a tailor, a tailor, etc. In 
both countries, the caste of the priests held 
the highest rank, and that of the .soldiers the 
next; and in both countries, the caste of the 
farmers and labourers w.as superior to the 
castes of meichants and manufacturers. 

The government of both countries was par- 
ticularly attentive to the interest of agricul- 
ture. The w^orks constructed by the ancient 
sovereigns of Egypt for the proper distribu- 
tion of the w'aters of the Nile w'ere famous in 
anti<iuity; and the ruined remains of some 
of them are still the admiration of travellers. 
Those of the same kind which w^ere con- 
structed by the ancient sovereigns of Indo- 
stan for the proper distribution of the waters 
of the Ganges as w'ell as of many other 
rivers, though they have been less celebrated, 
seem to have been equally great. Both coun- 
tries, accordingly, though subject occasion- 
ally to clearths, have l>cen famous for their 
great fertility. Though both were extremely 
populous, yet, in years of moderate plenty, 
they w'ere both able to export great quan- 
tities of grain to their neighbours. 

The ancient Egyptians had a superstitious 
aversion to the sea; and as the Gentoo re- 
ligion does not permit its followrers to light 
a fire, nor consequently to dress any victuals 
upon the winter, it in effect prohibits them 
from all distant sea voyages. Both the Egyp- 
tians and Indians must have depended almost 
altogether upon the navigation of other na- 
tions for the exportation of their surplus 
protluce; and this dependency, as it must 
have confined the market, so it must have 
discouraged the increase of this surplus pro- 
duce. It must have discouraged, too, the in- 
crea.se of the manufactured produce more 
than that of the rude produce. ^Manufactures 
require a much more extensive market than 
the most important parts of the nide prod- 
uce of the land. \ .single shoemaker will make 
more than three hundred pairs of shoes in the 
year; and Ids own family will not, perhaps, 
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wear out six pairs. Unless therefore he has the 
custom of at least fifty such families as his 
own, he cannot dispose of the whole produce 
of his own labour. The most numerous class 
of artificers will seldom, in a large country, 
make more than one in fifty or one in a hun- 
dred of the whole number of families con- 
tained in it. Hut in such large countries as 
France and England, the number of people 
employed in agriculture has by some authors 
been computed at a half, by others at a third, 
and by no author that I know of, at less than 
a fifth of the whole inhabitants of the coun- 
try. But as the pro<luce of the agriculture of 
both France and England is, the far greater 
part of it, consumed at home, each person 
employed in it must, according to these com- 
putations, require little more than the cus- 
tom of one, two, or at most, of four such 
families as liis own in order to dispose of the 
whole produce of his own labour \griculture, 
therefore, can support itself under the dis- 
couragement of a confined market much bet- 
ter than manufactures In both ancient Egypt 
and Indostan, indeed, the confinement of 
the foreign market was in some measure 
compensated by the conveniency of many in- 
land navigations, which opene<l, in the most 
advantageous manner, the whole extent of 
the home market to every part of the prod- 
uce of every different district of those coun- 
tries. The great extent of Indostan, too, 
rendered the home market of that country 
very great, and sufficient to support a great 
variety of manufactures But the small ex- 
tent of ancient Egypt, which w’as never equal 
to England, must at all times have rendered 
the home market of that country too narrow 
for supporting any great varv»ty of manufac- 
tures. Bengal, accordingly, the province of 
Indostan, which commonly exports the great- 
est quantity of rice, has alw'ays been more 
remarkable for the exportation of a great 
variety of manufactures than for that of its 
grain. Ancient Egypt, on the contrary, though 
it exported some manufactures, fine linen in 
particular, as well as some other goods, was 
always most distinguished for its great expor- 
tation of grain It was long the granary of the 
Roman empire 

The sovereigns of China, of ancient Egypt, 
and of the different kingdoms into which 
Indostan has at different times been divided, 
have always derived the whole, or by far the 
most con.siderable part, of their revenue from 
some sort of land tax or land rent This land 
tax or land rent, like the tithe in Europe, 
consisted in a certain proportion, a fifth, it is 
said, of the produce of the land, which was 
either delivered in kind, or paid in money, 
according to a certain valuation, and which 
therefore varied from year to year accord- 
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ing to all the variations of the produce. It was 
natural therefore that the sovereigns of those 
countries should be particularly attentive to 
the interests of agriculture, upon the pros- 
perity or declension of which immediately 
depended the yearly increase or diminution 
of their own revenue 

The policy of the ancient republics of 
Greece, and that of Rome, though it honoured 
agriculture more than manufactures or foreign 
trade, yet seems rather to have discouraged 
the latter employments than to have given 
any ilirect or intentional encouragement to 
the former. In several of the ancient states 
of Greece, foreign trade was prohibited al- 
together, and in several others the employ- 
ments of artificers and manufacturers were 
considered as hurtful to the strength and 
agility of the human body, as rendering it 
incapable of those habits w^hich their military 
and gymnastic exercises endeavoured to form 
in it, and as thereby discpialif^iiig it more 
or less for undergoing the fatigues and en- 
countering the dangers of war Such occupa- 
tions were considered as fit only for slaves, 
and the free citizens of the state were pro- 
hibited from exercising them Even in those 
states where no such prohibition took place, 
as in Rome and Athens, the great body of 
the |>eople were in effect excluded from all the 
trades which arc now commonly exercised by 
the lower sort of the inhabitants of towns 
Such trades were, at Atliens and Rome, all 
occupied by the slaves of the ricli, wdio exer- 
cised them for the lienefit of*" their masters, 
whose wealth, power, and protection made it 
almost impossible for a p(x>r frcenitan to find 
a market for his wwk, when it came into 
competition with that of the slaves of the 
rich Slaves, however, g,re very seldom in- 
ventive: and all the most important improve- 
ments, either in machinery, or in the arrange- 
ment and ilistribution of work which facilitate 
and abridge labour, have been the discover- 
ies of freemen Should a slave propose any 
improvement of this kind, his master would 
be very a])t to consider the proposal as the 
suggestion of laziness, and a desire to save 
his own labour at the master’s expense The 
poor slave, instead of reward, would probably 
meet with much aliuse, perhaps with some 
punishment. In the manufactures carried on 
by slaves, therefore, more labour must gen- 
erally have been employed to execute the 
same quantity of work than in those carried 
on by freemen The work of the former must, 
upon that account, generally have been dearer 
than that of the latter. The TIungarian mines, 
it is remarked by Mr. Montesquieu, though 
not richer, have always been wrought with 
less expense, and therefore with more profit, 
than the Turkish mines in their neighbour- 
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hood The Turkish mines are wrought by 
slaves; and the arms of those slaves are the 
only machines which the Turks have ever 
thought of employing. The Hungarian mines 
are wrought by freemen, who employ a great 
deal ot nmehiiiery, by which they facilitate 
and abridge their owmi labour. From the very 
little that is known about the price of manu- 
fa(*turcs in the times of the Greeks and Ho- 
man*', it w'ould appear that those of the 
finer sort were excessively dear. Silk sold for 
its weight in gold. It w’as not, indeed, in tho.so 
times a European manufacture; and as it was 
all brought from the East Indies, the distance 
of the carriage may in some measure account 
for the greatness of price The price, however, 
which a lady, it is said, would sometimes pay 
for a piece of very fine linen, seems to have 
been equally extravagant; and as linen was 
always either a Euroj^ean, or at farthest, an 
Egy])tian manufacture, Ihis high ])rice can 
be accounteil for only by the great expense of 
the labour w'hich must have been employed 
about it, and the expense of this labour again 
ccnild arise from nothing but the aw’kward- 
nc^is of the machinery which it made use of. 
The price of nnc \vi»ollens too, though not 
quite so extravagant, seems however to have 
been much abo\e that of the present times. 
Some cloths, we arc told by Pliny, dyed in a 
particular manner, cost a hundred denarii, or 
three pounds six shillings and cightpence the 
pound weight.’ Others d>cd in another man- 
ner cost a thousand denarii the pound weight, 
or tliirty-three pounds six shillings and eight- 
pence The Homan pound, it must be remem- 
l)cr«*il, contained only twelve of our avoir- 
diqnas oumes This high price, indeed, seems 
to ha\e been principally owing to the dye. 
Hilt had not the cloths themselves been much 
dealer than any which arc made in the pres- 
ent times, so \ery expensive a (he would not 
jirribably ha\e been bestowed upon them The 
dis|>ro|)ortion w^onld have been too great be- 
twic‘n the value of the accessory and that of 
the princi])al. The price mentioned by the 
same author of some TricTinaria, a sort of 
woollen pillows or cushions made use of to 
lean upon as they reclined upon their clinches 
at table, passes all credibility; some of them 
being said to hav^e cost moie than thirty 
thousand, others more than three hundred 
thousand pounds. This high price, t(K>, is not 
said to have arisen from the dye In the dress 
of the people of fashion of both sexes there 
seems to Inwe been much less variety, it is 
observed by Doctor Arbuthnot, in ancient 
than in modern times; and the very little 
variety which we fiml in that of the ancient 
statues confirms his observation. He infers 
from this that their dress must upon the 
Tliny, ix, 39 . "Pliny, viii, 48 . 
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whole have been cheaper than ours; but the 
conclusion d(x;s not seem to follow. When the 
expense of fashionable dress is very great, 
the variety must be very small. But w'hen, by 
the improvements in the prcxluclive powders 
of manufacturing art and industry, the ex- 
pense of any one dress comes to be very 
moderate, the variety will niiturally be very 
great. 'I'he rich, not being able to distinguish 
themselves by the expense of any one dress, 
will naturally endeavour to do so by the 
multitude and variety of their dress's. 

The greatest and most important branch 
of the commerce of every nation, it has al- 
ready been observed, is that which is carried 
on between the inhabitants of the town and 
those of the country. The inhabitants of the 
town draw from the country the rude prod- 
uce which constitutes both the materials of 
their w’ork and the fund of their subsistence; 
and they pay for this rude produce by send- 
ing back to the country a certain portion 
of it manufaetured and prepared for im- 
mediate Use. The trade which is carried on 
between these two different sets of people 
consists ultimately in a certain quantity of 
rude prmluce exchanged for a certain quan- 
tity of manufactured produce. The dearer 
the latter, therefore, the cheaper the former; 
and whatever tends in any country to raise 
the jirice of manufactured prcHluce tends to 
low’er that of the rude produce of the land, 
and thereby to di'^courage agriculture The 
smaller the quantity of manufactured produce 
which in any given quantity of rude produce, 
or, what conics to the same thing, which the 
price of any given quantity of rude produce 
is capable of purchasing, the smaller the ex- 
changeable viable of that given quantity of 
rude produce, the smaller the encourage- 
ment which either the landlord has to in- 
crease its quantity by improving or the 
farmer by cultivating the land. Whatever, 
besides, tends to diminish in any country the 
number of artificers and manutaclurers, 
tends to diminish the home market, the most 
important of all markets for the rude produee 
of the land, and thereby still further to 
discourage agriculture 

Those systems, therefore, wdiich, preferring 
agriculture to all other employments, in order 
to promote it, impose restraints upon manu- 
factures and foreign trade, act contrary to 
the very end v\hich they propose, and indi- 
rectly discourage that very species of industry 
which they mean to promote. They are so 
far, perhaps, more inconsistent than even the 
mercantile .system. That system, by encour- 
aging manufactures and foreign trade more 
than agriculture, turns a certain portion of 
the capital of the scxdety from supporting a 
more advantageous, to support a less advan- 
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tageous species of industry. But still it really 
and in the end encourages that species of 
industry which it means to promote. Those 
agricultural systems, on the contrary, really 
and in the end discourage their own favour- 
ite species of industry. 

It is thus that every system which en- 
deavours, either by extraordinary encourage- 
ments to draw towards a particular species 
of industry a greater share of the capital of 
the society than what would naturally go to 
it, or, by extraordinary restraints, force from 
a particular species of industry some share of 
the capital which would otherwise be em- 
ployed in it, is in reality subversive of the 
great purpose which it means to promote. 
It retards, instead of accelerating, the prog- 
ress of the society towards real wealth and 
greatness; and diminishes, instead of increas- 
ing, the real value of the annual produce of 
its land and labour. 

All systems either of preference or of re- 
straint, therefore, being thus completely taken 
away, the obvious and simple system of 
natural liberty establishes itaelf of its own 
accord. Every man, as long as he does not 
violate the laws of justice, is left perfectly 
free to pursue his own interest his own way, 
and to bring both his industry and capital 
into competition with those of any other 
man, or order of men. The sovereign is com- 
pletely discharged from a duly, in the at- 
tempting to perform which he must always 
be exposed to innumerable delusions, and for 
the proper performance of which no human 
wdsdoni or knowledge could ever be sufficient; 
the duly of superintending the industry pf 
private people, and of directing it towards 
the employments most suitable to the interest 
of the society. According to the system of 
natural liberty, the sovereign h^as only three 
duties to attend to; three (lulies of great im- 
portance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to 
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common understandings: first, the duty of 
protecting the society from violence and in- 
vasion of other independent societies; second- 
ly, the duty of protecting, as far as possible, 
every member of the society from the in- 
justice or oppression of every other member 
of it, or the duly of establishing an exact 
administration of justice; and, thirdly, the 
duty of erecting and maintaining certain pub- 
lic works and certain public institutions which 
it can never be for the interest of any indi- 
vidual, or small number of individuals, to 
erect and maintain; because the profit could 
never repay the expense to any individual 
or small number of individuals, though it 
may frequently do much more than repay it 
to a great society. 

The proper performance of those several 
duties of the sovereign nccessiirily supposes 
a certain expense; and this expense again 
necessarily requires a certain revenue to 
support it. In the following book, therefore, 
I shall endeavour to explain, first, what are 
the necessary exi)cnses of the sovereign or 
commonwoiilth; and which of those expenses 
ought to be defrayed by the general contri- 
bution of the whole society; and which of 
them by that of some particular part only, 
or of some particular members of the society; 
secondly, what arc the dilTerent methods in 
which the whole society may be made to con- 
tribute towards defraying the expenses in- 
cuml>ent on the whole society, and w^hat are 
the principal advantages ami inconveniences 
of each of those methods; an(t' thirdly, what 
are the reasons and causc.s which have induced 
almost 4ill modern governments to mortgage 
some part of this revenue, or to contract 
debts, and wdiat have been the effects of those 
debts upon the real wealth, the annual prod- 
uce of the land and laliour of the .society. 
The following book, therefore, will naturally 
be divided into three chapters. 
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OF THE REVENUE OF THE SOVEREIGN OR COMMONWEALTH 

Part 1 

Of the Lxpenw of Defence 


CHAPTER I 

Of the Experues of the Soi ( nign or Common- 
uialth 

he first duty of the sovereign, that of 
protecting the society from the violence and 
invasion of other independent sixieties can 
lie perlormed only by means of a military 
force But the expense both ol preparing this 
military force in time of peace and of employ- 
ing it m lime of var, is very different in the 
different states of society, m the different 
periods of imp i cment 

Among nations of hunters, the lowest and 
rudest state of society, such as we find it 
among the native tribes of North America, 
e\cry man is a wanior as well ns a hunter 
When he goes to war, either to defend his so- 
ciety or to revenge the in pines which have 
been done to it bv other societies he main- 
tains himself by his own labour m the same 
manner as when he lives at home His society, 
for in this state of things there is properly 
neither sovereign nor commonwealth is at no 
sort of expense, either to prepare him for the 
held, or to maintain him while he is m it 
Among nations of shepherds a more ad 
vaiiccd state of scx,iety, such as we find it 
among the Tartars and Arabs, (*vcr> man is, 
ill the same manner a warrior Such nations 
hive commonly no fixed habitation, but live 
either 111 tents oi in a sort of covered wag 
gons which are easily transported from place 
to place The whole tribe or nation changes 
its situation according to the different seasons 
of the year, as well as according to other 
accidents When its herds and flcx’ks have 
consumed the forage of one part of the coun- 
try it removes to another, and from that to 
a third In tlie dry season it comes down to 
the banks of the rivers, in the wet season it 
retires to the upper country When such a 
nation goes to war, the warriors will not trust 
♦heir herds and flocks to the feeble defence 
of their old men, their women and children, 
and their old men, their women and chil- 
dren, will not be left behind without defence 
and without subsistence The whole nation, 
besides, being aeciistonied to a wandering life. 


even in time of peace easily takes the field 
m time of war Whether it marches as an 
army, or moves about as a company of 
herdsmen the way of life is nearly the same, 
though the object proposed by it be very 
different J hey all go to war together, there- 
fore, and evcr> one docs as well as he can 
Among the 1 irtars, even the women have 
been frequently known to engage in battle 
It they coi^quer, whatever belongs to the 
hostile tube is the recompense of the vie 
lory But if the> are vanquished, all is lo*.! 
and not only their herds and flocks, but their 
women and children become the booty of the 
conqueror Even the greater part of those 
who survive the action are obliged to sub 
niit to him for the sake of immediate sub 
sistence The rest are commonly dissipated 
and dispersed in the desert 

'I he ordinary life the ordinary exercises 
of a Tartar or \rab prepare him sufficiently 
for war Running, w resiling, cudgel pla> mg 
throw mg the jav elm, draw mg the bow etc , 
are the common pastimes of those who live 
in the open air and are all of them the images 
of war ^^hen a Tartar oi Arab actually goeu 
to war, he is maintained by his own herds 
and flcxks which he carries with him in the 
same mannci as in peace Ills chief or sov 
creign tor those nations have all chiefs or 
sovereigns, is at no sort of expense in pre 
paring him for the field and when he is m it 
the chance of plunder is the only pay which 
he either expects or requires 

An army of hunters can seldom exceed 
two or three hundred men The precarious 
subsistence which the chase affoids could 
seldom allow a greater number to keep to 
gether for any considerable time An arm> 
of shepherds, on the contrary, may some- 
times amount to two or three hundred thou- 
sand \s long as nothing stops their progress, 
as long as they can go on from one district, 
of which they have consumed the forage to 
another which is >et entire, there seems to be 
scarce any limit to the number who can march 
on together A nation of hunters can nev er be 
formal ible to the civilised nations m their 
neighbourhood A nation of shepherds may 
Nothing can be more contemptible than an 
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Indian war in North America. Nothing, on 
the contrary, can be more dreadful than a 
Tartar invasion has frequently been in Asia. 
The judgment of Tliucydides, that both Eu- 
rope and Asia could not resist the Scythians 
united, has been verified by the experience 
of all ages. The inhabitants of the extensive 
but defenceless plains of Scythia or Tartary 
have been frequently united under the do- 
minion of the chief of some conquering 
horde or clan, and the havoc and devastation 
of Asia have always signalized their union. 
The inhabitants of the inhospitable deserts 
of Arabia, the other great nation of shep- 
herds, have never been united but once; 
under Mahomet and his immediate suc- 
cessors. Their union, which wa^ more the 
effect of religious enthusiasm than of con- 
quest, was signalized in the same manner. If 
the hunting nations of America should ever 
become shepherds, their neighbourhood 
would be much more dangerous to the Euro- 
pean colonies than it is at present. 

In a yet more advanced state of society, 
among those nations of husbandmen who 
have little foreign commerce, and no other 
manufactures but those coarse and house- 
hold ones which almost every private family 
prepares for its own use, every man, iii the 
same manner, either is a >\arrior or easily 
becomes such. They who live by agriculture 
generally pass the whole day in the open air, 
exposed to all the inclemencies of the seasons. 
The hardiness of their ordinary life prepares 
them for the fatigues of war, to some of which 
their necessary occupations bear a great anal- 
ogy The necessary occupation of a ditcher 
prepares him to work in the trenches, and to 
fortify a camp as well as to ^enclose a field. 
The ordmary pastimes of such husbandmen 
are the same as those of shepherds, and are 
in the same manner the images of w\ar But 
as husbandmen have less leisure than shep- 
herds, they are not so frequently employed 
in those pastimes. They are soldiers, but 
soldier. s not quite so much masters of their 
exercise. Such as they are, however, it .sel- 
dom costs the sovereign or commonwealth 
any expense to prepare them for the field. 

Agriculture, even in its rudest and lowest 
state, supposes a settlement: some sort of 
fixed habitation which cannot be abandoned 
without great loss. When a nation of mere 
hu.sbandmen, therefore, goes to war, the 
whole people cannot take the field together. 
The old men, the women and children, at 
least, must remain at home to take care of the 
habitation. All the men of the military age, 
however, may take the field, and, in small 
nations of this kind, have frequently done 
so. In every nation the men of the military 
age are supposed to amount to about a fourth 
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or a fifth part of the whole body of the 
people If the campaign, too, should begin 
after seed-time, and end before harvest, both 
the husbandman and his principal labourers 
can be spared from the farm without much 
loss. He trusts that the work w'hich must be 
done in the meantime can be well enough 
executed by the old men, the women, and the 
children He is not unwilling, therefore, to 
serve without pay during a short campaign, 
and it frequently costs the .sovereign or com- 
monwealth as little to maintain him in the 
field as to prepare him for it. The citizens of 
all the different states of ancient (Ircccc 
seem to have served in this manner till after 
the .second Persian war; and the people of 
Peloponnesus till after the Pelojionncsian 
war. The Peloponnesians, Thucydides ob- 
serves, generally left the field in the sum- 
mer, and retunied home to reap the harvest 
The Homan people uncler their kings, and 
during the first ages of the republic, served 
in the same manner. It was not till the siege 
of Veii that they wdio stayed at home began 
to contribute something towards maintaining 
those who w^enl to w^ar In the European mon- 
archies, wdiich were founded up(>n the ruins 
of the Roman empire, both before find for 
some time after the establishment of w’hat 
is properly called the feudal law, the great 
lords, with all their immediate dependents, 
used to serve the crown at their owm expense 
In the field, in the same manner as at home, 
they maintained themselves by their own 
rev^enue, and not by any stipend or pay 
which they received from the king upon that 
particular occasion. 

In a more advanced state of society, two 
different causes contribute to render it al- 
together impossible that they who take the 
field should maintain themselves at their own 
expense. Those two causes are, the progress 
of manufactures, and the improvement in the 
art of war. 

Though a husbandman should be employed 
in an expedition, provided it begins after 
seed-time and ends before harvest, the 
interruption of his business will not always 
occasion any considerable diminution of his 
revenue. Without the intervention of his 
labour, nature doc,s herself the greater part 
of the work which remains to be done. But 
the moment that an artificer, a smith, a car- 
penter, or a weaver, for example, quits his 
workhouse, the sole source of his revenue is 
completely dried up. Nature docs nothing 
for him, he does all for himself. When he 
takes the field, therefore, in defence of the 
public, as he has no revenue to maintain him- 
self, he must necessarily be maintained by 
the public. But in a country of which a great 
part of the inhabitants are artificers and man- 
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ufactnrers, a great part of the people who go 
to war must be drawn from those classes, and 
must therefore be maintained by the public 
as long as they are employed in its service. 

When the art of war, too, has gradually 
grown up to be a very intricate and com- 
plicated science, when the event of war 
ceases to be determined, as in the first ages 
of society, by a single irregular skirmish or 
battle, but when the contest is generally 
spun out through several different campaigns, 
each of which lasts during the greater part 
of the year, it becomes universally necessary 
that the public should maintain those who 
serve the public in war, at least wdiile they 
are emplo>ed in that service. Whatever in 
time of peace might be the ordinary occu- 
I)ation of those who go to war, so very tedious 
and c\pcnsi\e a service w’ould otherwise 
be far too heavy a burden upon them. After 
the second Persian war, accordingly, the 
armies of Athens seem to have been generally 
conij) 0 '»cd of mercenary troops, consisting, 
indeed, partly of citizens, but partly too of 
foreigners, and all of them equally hire<l and 
paid at the e\|.<M6e of the state From the 
time of the siege ot Veii, the armies of Home 
rccci^ed pa> for tfieir ser\ice <hiring the time 
which they remaine<l in the field Tiider the 
feudal governments the military service both 
of the great loids and of their immediate 
dependants was, after a certain period, uni- 
\ersally exchanged for a payment in money, 
which wnis employed to maintain those who 
.ser\ed in their stead 

The number of those who can go to war, 
in pro])ortion to the whole nnmlier of the 
people, is necessarily much smaller in a ci\il- 
ised than in a rude state of society In a civil- 
ised scH'iety, as tlie soldiers are maintained 
altogether by the labour of those who are 
not soldiers, the number of the former can 
never exceed what the latter can maintain, 
over and above maintaining, in a manner 
suitable to their respective stations, both 
themselves and the other ollicers (>f govern- 
ment and law whom the,\ are obliged to 
maintain. In the little agrarian states of an- 
cient Greece, a fourth or a fifth part of the 
whole body of the people considered them- 
selves as .soldiers, and would sometimes, it is 
said, take a field. Among the civilised nations 
of nuKlern Knrope, it is commonly computed 
that not more than one-hundredth part of 
the inhabitants in any country can be em- 
ployed as soldiers without ruin to the coiin- 
t'^y which pays the e\|)enses of their service. 

Tlve expense of preparing the army for the 
field seems not to have become considerable 
in any nation till long after that of main- 
taining it in the field had devolved entirely 
upon the sovereign or commonw'ealth. In all 
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the different republics of ancient Greece, to 
learn his military exercises was a necessary 
part of education imposed by the state upon 
every free citizen. In every city there seems 
to have been a public field, in which, under 
the protection of the public magistrate, the 
young peo]>le were taught their different 
exercises by different masters. In this very 
simple institution consisted the w^hole ex- 
pense w'hich any Grecian state seems ever 
to have been at in preparing its citizens for 
war. In ancient Rome the exercises of the 
Campus Martius answered the same purpose 
with those of the Gjnnnasium in ancient 
Greece. Tnder the feudal governments, the 
many public ordinances that the citizens of 
every district should practise archery as well 
as several other military exercises were in- 
tended for promoting the same purpose, but 
do not seem to have promoted it so w^ell. 
Either from want of interest in the officers 
entrusted with the execution of those ordi- 
nances, or from some other cause, they ap- 
pear to hav^c been universally neglected; 
and in the progress of all those governments, 
military exercises seem to have gone gradually 
into disuse among the great body of the 
people 

In the republics of ancient Greece and 
Rome, during the whole period of their 
existence, ami under the feudal governments 
for a considerable time after their first es- 
tablishment, the trade of a sohlier was not 
a separate, distinct trade, which constituted 
the sole or princi])al occupation of a partic- 
ular class of citizens Every subject of the 
state, whatever might be the ordinary trade 
or occupation by which he gainctl his liveli- 
hood, considered iiimself, upon all ordinary 
occasions, as fit likewise to exercise the trade 
of a soldier, and upon many extraordinary 
occasions as bound to exeicise it. 

The art of war, however, as it is certainly 
the noblest of idl arts, so in the progress of 
improvement it necessaril.v becomes one of 
the most complicated among them The state 
of the mechanical, as well as of some other 
arts, with which it is necessarily connected, 
determines the degree of perfection to wdiich 
it is capable of being carried at any particular 
time Rut in order to carry it to this degree 
of perfection, it is necessiiry that it should 
become the sole or principal o<‘cupation of a 
parthular class of citizens, and the division 
of labour is as necessary for the improvement 
of this, as of every other art. Into other arts 
the div ision of labour is naturally introduced 
by the prudence of individuals, who find 
that they promote their private interest better 
by confining themselves to a particular trade 
than by exercising a great number. Rut it is 
the w i.sdom of the state only which can ren- 
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der the trade of a soldier a particular trade 
separate and distinct from all others. A pri- 
vate citizen who, in time of profound peace, 
and without any particular encouragement 
from the public, should spend the greater part 
of his time in military exercises, might, no 
doubt, both improve himself very much in 
them, and amuse himself very well; but he 
certainly would not promote his own interest* 
It is the wisdom of the state only which can 
render it for his interest to give up the 
greater part of his time to this peculiar occu- 
pation: and states have not always had this 
wisdom, even when their circumstances had 
become such that the preservation of their 
existence required that they should have it. 

A shepherd has a great deal (*f leisure; a 
husbandman, in the rude state of liusbandry, 
has some: an artificer or manufacturer has 
none at all. The first may, without any loss, 
employ a great deal of his time in martial 
exercises; the second may employ some part 
of it; but the last cannot employ a single 
hour in them without some loss, and his at- 
tention to his own interest naturally leads 
him to neglect them altogether. These im- 
provements in husbandry too, which the 
progress of arts and manufactures necessarily 
introduces, leave the husbandman as little 
leisure as the artificer. Military exercises 
come to be as much neglected by the in- 
habitants of the country as by those of the 
town, and the great body of the people be- 
comes altogether unwarlike. That we^th, at 
the same time, which always follows the 
improvements of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, and which in reality is no more thail 
the accumulated produce of ^hose improve- 
ments, provokes the invasion of all their 
neighbours. An industrious, and upon that 
account a ivealthy nation, is of all nations the 
most likely to be attacked; and unless the 
state takes some new measures for the public 
defence, the natural habits of the people ren- 
der them altogether incapable of defending 
themselves. 

In these circumstances there seem to be but 
two methods by which the state can make 
any tolerable provision for the public defence. 

It may either, first, by means of a very 
rigorous police, and in spite of the whole 
bent of the mtere.st, genius, and inclinMions 
of the people, enforce the practice of mili- 
tary exercises, and oblige cither all the citi- 
zens of the military age, or a certain number 
of them, to join in some measure the trade 
of a soldier to whatever other trade or pro- 
fession they may happen to carry on. 

Or, secondly, by maintaining and employ- 
ing a certain number of citizens in the con- 
stant practice of military exerci.ses, it may 
render the trade of a soldier a particular 
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trade, separate and distinct from all others. 

If the state has recourse to the first of those 
two expedients, its military force is said to 
consist in a militia; if to the second, it is 
said to consist in a standing army. The prac- 
tice of military exercises is the sole or prin- 
cipal occupation of the soldiers of a standing 
army, and the maintenance or pay which the 
state affords them is the principal and or- 
dinary fund of their subsistence. The prac- 
tice of military exercises is only the occasional 
occupation of the soldiers of a militia, and 
they derive the principal and ordinary fund 
of their subsistence from some other occupa- 
tion. In a militia, the character of the la- 
bourer, artificer, or tradesman, prcclominatcs 
over that of the soldier; in a standing army, 
that of the soldier predominates over e>ery 
other character; and in this distinction seems 
to consist the essential differeucc l)el\^cen 
those two different species of military force. 

Militias have been of several different 
kinds. In some countries the citizens destined 
for defending the states seem to have been 
exercised only, without being, if I may say so, 
regimented; that is, ^vithout being dividcnl 
into separate and distinct bodies of troop*', 
each of which pcrformeil its exercises under 
its own proj)er and permanent officers. In the 
republics of ancient Greece and Rome, each 
citizen, as long as he remained at home, 
seems to have practised his exercises either 
separately and independently, or with such 
of his equals as he liked be^t, and not to have 
been attached to any particular body of 
troops till he was actually called upon to 
take the field. In other countries, the militia 
has not only been exercised, but regimented. 
In England, in Switzerland, and, I believe, in 
every other country of mo<lcrn Europe where 
any imperfect military forc*e of this kind has 
been established, every militiaman is, even in 
time of iKjace, attached to a particular body 
of troops,* which performs its exercises under 
its own proper and permanent officers. 

Before the invention of firearms, that army 
was superior in which the soldiers had, each 
individually, the gre.atest .skill and dexterity 
in the use of their arms. Strength and agility 
of body were of the highc.st consequence, and 
commonly determined the state of battles. 
But this skill and dexterity in the use of their 
arms could be acquired only. In the same 
manner as fencing is at prc.scnt, by practi.sing, 
not in great bodies, but e<ach man separately, 
in a particular school, under a particular mas- 
ter, or with his own particular equals and 
companions. Since the invention of firearms, 
strength and agility of body, or even extraor- 
dinary dexterity and skill in the use of arms, 
though they are far from being of no conse- 
quence, are, however, of less consequence. The 
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nature of the weapon, though it by no means 
puts the awkward upon a level with the skil- 
ful, puts him more nearly so than he ever 
was before. All the dexterity and skill, it is 
supposed, which are necessary for using it, 
can be well enough acquired by practising in 
great bodies. 

Regularity, order, and prompt obedience to 
command are qualities which, in modem 
armies, are of more importance towards de- 
termining the fate of battles than the dex- 
terity and skill of the soldiers in the use of 
their arms. But the noise of firearms, the 
smoke, and the invisible death to which every 
man feels himself every moment exposed as 
soon as he comes within cannon-shot, and 
frequently a long time before the battle can 
be well said to be engaged, must render it 
very difficult to maintain any considerable 
degree of this regularity, order, and prompt 
obedience, even in the beginning of a modern 
battle. In an ancient battle there was no noise 
but what arose from the human voice: there 
was no smoke, there was no invisible cause of 
wounds or death. Every man, till some mortal 
weapon actually aid approach him, saw clear- 
ly that no such weapon was near him. In these 
circumstances, and among troops who had 
.some confidence in their own skill and dex- 
terity in the use of their arms, it must have 
been a gcxal deal less difficult to preserve 
some degree of regularity and order, not only 
in the beginning, but through the whole prog- 
re.ss of an ancient battle, and till one of the 
two .armies was fairly defeated. But the hab- 
its of regularity, order, and prompt obedience 
to command can be acquired only by troops 
which are exercised in great bodies. 

A militia, however, in whatever manner it 
may be either disciplined or exerciseil, must 
always be much inferior to a w'cll-tlisciplined 
and well-exercised standing army. 

The soldiers who are exerci.sed only once 
a week, or once a month, can never be so ex- 
pert in the use of their arms as those who 
are exerci.sed every day, or every other day; 
and though this circumstance may not l>e of 
so much consequence in moiiem as it was in 
ancient times, yet the acknowledged superior- 
ity of the Prussian troops, owing, it is said, 
very much to their sujMjrior e\i)ertness in 
their exercise, may sati.sfy us that it is. even 
at this day, of very considerable consequence. 

The soldiers who arc bound to ol)ey their 
officer only once a week or once a month, and 
who are at all other times at liberty to man- 
age their own affairs their own way, without 
f>eing in any re.sjjoct. accountable to him, can 
never be under the same awe in his presence, 
can never have the same disposition to ready 
obedience, with tho.se whose whole life and 
conduct arc every day directed by him, and 


who every day even rise and go to bed, or at 
lea.st retire to their quarters, according to his 
orders. In what is called discipline, or in the 
habit of ready obedience, a militia must al- 
ways be still more inferior to a standing army 
than it may sometimes be in what is called 
the manual exercise, or in the management 
and use of its arms. But in mcKlem war the 
habit of ready and instant obedience is of 
much greater consequence than a consider- 
able superiority in the management of arms. 

Those militias which, like the Tartar or 
Arab militia, go to war under the same chief- 
tains whom they are accustomed to obey in 
peace are by far the best. In re.spect for their 
officers, in the habit of ready obedience, they 
approach nearest to standing armies. The 
highland militia, w^hen it served under its 
own chieftains, had some advantage of the 
same kind. As the highlanders, however, were 
not wandering, but stationary shepherds, as 
they had all s fixed habitation, and were not, 
in peaceable times, accustomed to follow their 
chieftain from place to place, so in time of 
war they were le.ss willing to follow him to 
any considerable distance, or to continue for 
any long lime in the field. When they had ac- 
quired any booty they were eager to return 
home, anrl his authority was seldom sufficient 
to detain them. In point of obedience they 
were always much inferior to what is reported 
of the Tartars and Arabs. As the highlanders 
too, from tlieir stationary life, spend less of 
their time in the open air, they were always 
le.ss accustomed to military exerci.ses, and 
were less expert in the use of their arms than 
the Tartars and Arabs are said to be. 

A militia of any kind, it must l>e observed, 
however, which has ser\"cd for several suc- 
cessive campaigns in the field, becomes in 
every rcs|)cct a standing army. The soldiers 
are every tlay exercisecl in the u.se of their 
arms, and, being con.stantly under the com- 
mand of their officers, are habituated to the 
same prompt obedience which takes place in 
standing armies. What they were before they 
took the field is of little importance. They 
necessarily become in every respect a stand- 
ing army after they have pa.ssed a few cam- 
paigns in it. Should the war in America drag 
out through another campaign, the American 
militia may become in every res|)ect a match 
for that standing army of which the valour 
appeared, in the last war, at least not infe- 
rior to that of the hardiest veterans of France 
and Spain. 

This distinction being well understood, the 
history of all ages, it will be found, bears 
testimony to the irresistible su])eriority which 
a well-regulated standing army has over a 
militia. 

One of the first standing armies of which 
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we have any distinct account, in any well- 
authenticated history, is that of Philip of 
Macedon. His frequent wars with the Thra- 
cians. Illyrians, Thessalians, and some of Ihe 
Greek cities in the neighbourhood of INI ace- 
don, gradually formed his troops, which in 
the beginning were probably militia, to the 
exact discipline of a standing army. When he 
was at peace, which he was very seldom, and 
never for any long time together, he was 
careful not to disband that army. It van- 
quished and subdued, after a long and vio- 
lent struggle, indeed, the gallant and well- 
exercised militias of the principal republics 
of ancient Greece, and afterwards, with very 
little struggle, the effeminate an<l ill-exercised 
militia of the great Persian empire. The fall 
of the Greek republics and of the Persian em- 
pire was the effect of the irresistible superi- 
ority which a standing army has over every 
sort of militia. It is the first great revolution 
in the affairs of mankind of which history 
has preserved any distinct or circumstantial 
account. 

The fall of Carthage, and the consequent 
elevation of Home, is the second. All the vari- 
eties in the fortune of tho.se two famous re- 
publics may very well be accounted for from 
the same cause. 

From the end of the first to the beginning 
of the second Carthaginian war the armies 
of Carthage were continually in the field, and 
employed under three great generals, who 
succeeded one another in the command: Ila- 
milcar, his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and his son 
Hannibal; fir.st in cha.stising their own rebel- 
lious slaves, afterwards in subduing the re- 
volted nations of Africa, and, las»tly, in con- 
quering the great kingdom of Sf)ain. The 
army which Hannibal led from Spain into 
Italy must neces.sarily, in those different wars, 
have been gradually formed to the exact dis- 
cipline of a standing army. The Homans, in 
the meantime, though they hat! not been al- 
together at peace, yet they had not, during 
this period, been engaged in any war of very 
great consequence, and their military diKSci- 
pline, it is generally said, was a good deal re- 
laxed. The Homan armies which Hannibal 
encountered at Trebia, Thrasymenus, and 
Cannee were militia opposed to a standing 
army. This circumstance, it is probable, con- 
tributed more than any other to determine 
the fate of those battles. 

The standing army which Hannibal left be- 
hind him in Spain had the like superiority 
over the militia which the Homans sent to 
oppose it, and in a few years, under the 
command of his brother, the younger Has- 
drubal, expelled them almost entirely from 
that country. 

Hannibal was ill supplied from home. The 
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Homan militia, being continually in the field, 
became in the progress of the war a wcll- 
di.sciplined and wcll-cxcrci.sed standing army, 
and the superiority of Hannibal grew every 
day less and less. Hasdnibal judged it nece.s- 
sary to lead the whole, or almost the whole 
of the standing army which he commanded in 
Spain, to the as.sistance of his brother in 
Italy. In this march he is said to have been 
misled by his guides, and in a country which 
he did not know, was surprised and attiickerl 
by another standing army, in every respect 
equal or superior to his own, and was entirely 
defeated. 

When llasdrubal had left Spain, the great 
Scipio found nothing to oppose him but a 
militia inferior to his own. He concpiered and 
subdued that militia, and, in the course of 
the war, his own militia necessarily became 
a well-disciplined and well-exerci.sed standing 
army. That standing army was afterw’ards 
carried to Africa, where it found nothing hut 
a militia to oppose it. In order to defend 
Carthage it became necessiiry to recall the 
standing army of Hannibal. The disheartened 
and frequently defeated African militia joined 
it, and, at the battle of Zama, compo'.ed the 
greater part of the troops of Hannibal. The 
event of that day determined the fate of the 
two rival republics. 

From the end of the second ('arlliaginian 
war till the fall of the Homan republic, the 
armies of Home were in every req)e(*t stand- 
ing armies. The standing arnt^* of Macedon 
made some resistance to their arms. In the 
height of their grandeur it cost them two 
great wars, oncl three great baltVs, to sulxlue 
that little kingdom, of wdiieh the conquest 
would probably have been still more difficult 
ha.d it not been for the cowardice of its last 
king. The militias of all the civilised nations 
of the ancient world, of (ireece, of Syria, and 
of Egypt, made but a feeble re.sistance to the 
standing armies of Home. The militias of some 
barbarous nations defended themselves much 
better. The Scylliian or Tartar militia, which 
Mithridates drew from the countries north 
of the Euxine and (^aspian seiis, w'cre the 
mo.st formidable enemies whom the Homans 
had to encounter after the .socond Cartha- 
ginian war. The Parthian and German mili- 
tias, too, were fdways respectable, and upon 
several occasions gained very considerable ad- 
vantages over the Roman armies. In generiil, 
however, and when the Homan armies were 
w'ell commanded, they appear to ha\'e been 
very much superior; and if the Homans did 
not pursue the final conquest either of Parthia 
or Germany, it was probably because they 
judged that it was not worth while to add 
tho.st two barbarous countries to nn empire 
which was already too large. The ancient 
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Parthians appear to have been a nation of 
Scythian or Tartar extraction, and to have 
alwfiys retained a g(M)d deal of the manners of 
tlieir ancestors. The ancient Germans were, 
like the Scythians or lartars, a nation of 
wandering shepherds, wlio went to war under 
the same chiefs wliom they were aecustomeci 
to follow in peace. Their militia was exactly 
of the S4ime kind with that of the S<*ythians 
or Tartars, from whom, too, they were prob- 
ably descended 

Many different causes contributed to relax 
the discipline of the Roman armies Its extreme 
severity was, perhaps, one of those causes. 
In the days of their grandeur, when no enemy 
appeared capable of opposing them, their 
heavy armour was laid aside as unnecessarily 
burdensome, their labourioiis e\en*ises w^ere 
neglected as unnecessfirily toilsome Tnder 
the Roman emperors, besides, the standing 
armies of Rome, those particularly which 
guarded the German and I’annonian frontiers, 
became dangerous to their masters, against 
whom they used frequently to set up their 
owm generals. In order to renfler them less 
formidable, (aiding to some authors, l)io- 
clesian, according to others, Constantine, first 
withdrew them from the frontier, w'here they 
had always before been encamped in great 
bodies, generally of two or three legions each, 
and dispersed them in small bodies through 
the different pro\incial towms, from whence 
they w'ere scarce ever removed but when 
it became necessary to repel an invasion. 
Small boclies of soldiers quartered in trad- 
ing and manufacturing towms, and seldom 
removed from those quarters, became them- 
selves tradesmen, artificers, and manufactur- 
ers. The ci\il came to predominate over the 
military character, and the standing armies 
of Rome gradually degenerated into a cor- 
rupt, neglected, and undisciplined militia, in- 
capable of resisting the attack of the German 
and Scythian militias, which soon afterwards 
invaded the w’estern empire. It was only by 
hiring the militia of some of those nations to 
oppose to that of others that the emperors 
wvre for some time able to defend themselves 
The fall of the western empire is the third 
great revolution in the affairs of mankind 
of which ancient history has presented any 
distinct or circumstantial account. It was 
brought about by the irresistible siqicriority 
which the militia of a barbarous has over that 
of a civilised nation; which the militia of a 
nation of shepherds has over that of a nation 
of husbandmen, artificers, and manufactur- 
ers. The victories which have been gained by 
militias have generally been, not over stand- 
ing armies, but over other militias in exercise 
and discipline inferior to themselves. Such 
were the victories which the Greek militia 
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gained over that of the Persian empire, and 
suc*h t(M> W'ere those which in later times the 
Sw iss militia gained over that of the Austrians 
and Burgundians 

The military force of the German and 
Scythian nations w'ho established themselves 
upon the ruins of the western empire con- 
tinued for some time to he of the same kind 
in their new settlements as it had been in 
their original country. It w'as a militia of 
shejiherds and husbandmen, w'hich, in time 
of war, took the field under the command of 
the same chieftains wdiom it w^as accustomed 
to obey in peace It w'as, therefore, tolerably 
w’cll exercised, and tolerably well disciplined. 
As arts and industry advanced, how'cver, the 
authority of the chieftains gradually decayed, 
and the great bofJy of the peo])le had less 
time to spare for military exercises. Both the 
<hs<*ipline and the exercise of the feudal mili- 
tia, therefore, went gradually to ruin, and 
slamling armies were gradually introduced to 
supply the place of it When the expedient 
of a standing army, Wsides, had once lieen 
adopted by one civilised nation, it became 
necessiiry that all its neighbours should fol- 
low their example They soon found that 
their siifety depended upon their doing so, 
ami that their own militia was altogether in- 
capable of resisting the attack of such an 
army 

The soldiers of a standing army, though 
they may never have seen an enemy, yet have 
frecpiently appeared to possess all the cour- 
age of veteran troops, and the very moment 
that they took the field to have been fit to 
face the hardiest and most experienced veter- 
ans. In w hen the Russian army marched 
into Poland, the \alour of the Russian soldiers 
did not apix^ar inferior to that of the Prus- 
.sians, at that time supposed to be the hardiest 
and most cx|)erienced veterans in Europe. 
The Russian empire, how'exer, had enjoyed 
a profound peace for near tw'enty years be- 
fore, and could at that time have very few 
soldiers w'ho had ever seen an enemy. When 
the Spanish w'ar broke out in 173S), England 
ha«l enjoyed a profound i>eace for about eight- 
and-tw'enty years. The valour of her soldiers, 
however, far from being corrupte<i by that 
long peace, was never more distinguished 
than in the attempt upon ('arthagena, the 
first unfortunate exploit of that unfortunate 
war. In a long peace the generals, i>erhaps, 
may sometimes forget their skill; but, where 
a well-regulated standing army has been kept 
up, the soldiers seem never to forget their 
valour. 

When a civilised nation depends for its de- 
fence upon a militia, it is at all times exposed 
to be conquered by any barbarous nation 
which happens to be in its neighbourhood. 
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The frequent conquests of all the civilised 
countries in Asia by the Tartars sufRcienUy 
demonstrates the natural superiority which 
the militia of a barbarous has over that of a 
civilised uation. A well-regulated standing 
army is superior to every militia. Such an 
army, as it can best be maintained by an opu- 
lent and civilised nation, so it can alone de- 
fend such a nation against the invasion of a 
poor and barbarous neighbour. It is only by 
means of a standing army, therefore, that the 
civilisation of any country can be perpetu- 
ated, or even preserved for any considerable 
time. 

As it is only by means of a well-regulated 
standing army that a civilised country can 
be defended, so it is only by means of it that 
a barbarous country can be suddenly and tol- 
erably civilised. A standing army establishes, 
with an irresistible force, the law of the sov- 
ereign through the remotest provinces of the 
empire, and maintains some degree of regu- 
lar government in countries which could not 
otherwise admit of any. Whoever examines, 
with attention, the improvements which Peter 
the Great introduced into the Russian em- 
pire, will find that they almost all resolve 
themselves into the establishment of a well- 
regulated standing army. It is the instrument 
which executes and maintain.s all his other 
regulations. That degree of order and internal 
peace which that empire has ever since en- 
joyed is altogether owing to the influence of 
that army. 

Men of republican principles have been 
jealous of a standing army as dangerous to 
liberty. It certainly is so wherever the inter- 
est of the general and that of the principal 
officers are not necessarily connected with the 
support of the constitution of the state. The 
standing army of Csesar destroyed the Roman 
republic. The standing army of Cromwell 
turned the Long Parliament out of doors. 
But where the sovereign is himself the gen- 
eral, and the principal nobility and gentry of 
the country the chief officers of the army, 
where the military force is placed under the 
command of those who have the greatest in- 
terest in the support of the civil authority, 
because they have themselves the greatest 
share of that authority, a standing army can 
never be dangerous to liberty. On the contrary, 
it may in some cases be favourable to liberty. 
The security which it gives to the sovereign 
renders unnecessary that troublesome jealousy, 
which, in some modem republics, seems to 
watch over the minutest actions, and to be 
at all times ready to disturb the peace of 
every citizen. Where the security of the 
magistrate, though supported by the principal 
people of the country, is endangered by 
every popular discontent; where a small tu- 
mult is capable of bringing about in a few 


hours a great revolution, the whole author- 
ity of government must be employed to sup- 
press and punisii every murmur and complaint 
against it. To a sovereign, on the contrary, 
who feels himself supported, not only by the 
natural aristocracy of the country, but by a 
well-regulated standing army, the rudest, the 
most groundless, and the most licentious re- 
monstrances can give little disturbance. lie 
can safely pardon or neglect them, and his 
consciousness of his own superiority naturally 
disposes him to do so. That degree of liberty 
which approaches to licentiousness can be 
tolerated only in countries where the sover- 
eign is secured by a well-regulated standing 
army. It is in such countries only that the 
public safety does not require that the sover- 
eign should be tnisted with any discretionary 
power for suppressing even the impertinent 
wantonness of this licentious liberty. 

The first duty of the sovereign, therefore, 
that of defending the society from the vio- 
lence and injustice of other independent so- 
cieties, grows gradually more and more ex- 
pensive as the society advances in civilisation 
The military force of the society, which orig- 
inally cost the sovereign no expense either in 
time of peace or in time of war, must, in the 
progress of improvement, first be maintained 
by him in time of war, and afterwards even 
in time of peace. 

The great change introduced into the art of 
war by the invention of firearms has enhanced 
still further both the expense of exercising 
and disciplining any particular number of 
soldiers in time of peace, and that of employ- 
ing them in time of war. Both their arms anti 
their ammunition are become more expensive. 
A musket is a more expensive machine than a 
javelin or a bow and arrows; a cannon or a 
mortar than a balista or a catapulta. The 
powder which is spent in a modern review is 
lost irrecoverably, and occasions a very con- 
siderable expense. The javeline and arrows 
which were thrown or shot in an ancient one 
could easily be picked up again, and were be- 
sides of very little value. The cannon and the 
mortar are not only much dearer, but much 
heavier machines than the balista or cata- 
pulta, and require a greater e^mense, not only 
to prepare them for the fieldf, but to carry 
them to it. As the superiority of the modern 
artillery too over that of the ancients is very 
great, it has become much mote difficult, and 
consequently much more expensive, to fortify 
a town so as to resist even for a few weeks the 
attack of that superior artillery. In modem 
times many different causes contribute to 
render the defence of the society more expen- 
sive. The unavoidable effects of the natural 
pre^ess of improvement have, in this respect, 
been a good deal enhanced by a great revolii- 
tion in the art of war, to which a mere acci- 
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dent, the invention of gunpowder, seems to defend themselves against the poor and bar- 
have given occasion. barous nations In modem times the poor and 

In modem war the great ex[)ense of fire- barbarous find it difficult to defend them- 
arms gives an evident advantage to the na- selves against the opulent and civilised The 
tion which can best afford that expense, and invention of firearms, an invention which at 
consequently to an opulent and civilised over first sight appears to be so pernicious, is cer- 
a poor and barbarous nation In ancient times tainly favourable both to the permanency 
the opulent and civilised found it difiicult to and to the extension of civilisation 

Part 2 

Oj the Exjteme of Justice 

The second duty of the sovereign, that of labour of many years, or perhaps of many 


protecting, as far as possible, every member 
of the society from the injustice or opjnesMon 
of every other member of it, or the duty of 
establishing an exact administration of jus- 
tice, requires, too, very different degress of 
expense in the different periods of society 
Among nations of hunter^, as theie is scarce 
any projierty, or at least none that exceeds 
the value of two or three days* labour, so 
there is seldom any established magistrate or 
any regular administration of justice Men 
who have no property can injure one another 
only m tin ir is or reputations But when 
one man kills, wounds, beats, or defames an- 
other, though he to whom the injury is done 
suffers, he who does it receives no benefit It 
is othciwis*' with the injuries to property 
The benefit of the person who docs the injury 
IS often equal to the loss of him who suffers it 
Env y, malice, or resentment are the only pas- 
sions which can prompt one man to injure 
another in his person or reputation But the 
greatci pait of men are not very frequently 
under the influence of those passions, and the 
very worst of men are so only occasionally. 
\s their gratification too, how agieeable so- 
evei it may be to certain characters, is not 
attended with any real or perniancrt advan- 
tage, it IS 111 the greater part of men com- 
monly rc’^tramed by prudential considera- 
tions Men may live together m society with 
some tolerable degree of securit>, though 
there is no civil magistrate to protect them 
from the injustice of those jMssions But 
avarice and ambition m the rich, in the poor 
the hatred of labour and the love of present 
ease and enjoyment, are the passions which 
prompt to invade pioperty, passions much 
more steady m their operation, and much 
more universal in their influence Wherever 
there is great property there is great inecpial- 
ity For one very rich man there must he at 
least five hundred pcx)r, and the affluence of 
the few supposes the indigence of the many 
The affluence of the nch excites the indig- 
nation of the pcx>r, who are often both driven 
by want, and prompted by envy, to invade 
his possessions It is only under the shelter 
of the civil magistrate that the owner of that 
valuable property, which is acquired by the 


successive generations, can sleep a single night 
m security He is at all times suiroundcd by 
unknown enemies, whom, though he never 
provoked, he can never appease, and from 
whose injiistic^e he can be protected only bv 
the powerful arm of the civil magistmte con 
tinually held up to chastise it The acqui- 
sition of valuable and extensive property, 
therefore, necessarily requires the establish 
ment of civil government Where there is no 
property, or at least none that exceeds the 
value of two or three days* labour, civil gov- 
ernment IS not so necessary 

C IV il gov ernment supposes a certain sub- 
ordination But as the necessity of civil gov- 
ernment gradually grows up with the acqui- 
sition of valuable property, so the principal 
causes which naturally introduce subordina- 
tion gradually grow up with the growth of 
that valuable property 

Ihe causes or circumstances which nat- 
urally introduce subordination, or which nat- 
urally, and antecedent to any civil iiistitu 
tion, give some men some superiority over the 
greater part of their brethren, seem to be four 
in number 

The first of those causes or circumstances 
is the superiority of personal qualifications, 
of strength beauty, and agility of bcxiy of 
wisdom and virtue, of prudence, justice, for 
titude, and moderation of mind The (]ualifi- 
cations of the body, unless supported b\ 
those of the mind, can give little authority in 
any period of society He is a verv strong 
man, who, by mere strength of b<xly, can 
force two weak ones to obey him The quali- 
fications of the mind can alone give a very 
great authority They are, however, invisible 
qualities, always disputable, and generally 
disputed No society, whether barbarous oi 
civilised, has ever found it convenient to 
settle the rules of precedency of rank and sub- 
ordination according to those invisible quali- 
ties, but according to somethmg that is more 
plain and palpable 

The second of those causes or circum- 
stances IS the supenonty of age An old man, 
provided his age is not so far advanced as to 
give suspicion of dotage, is everywhere more 
respected than a young man of equal rank. 
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fortune, and abilities. Among nations of 
hunters, such as the native tribes of North 
America, age is the sole foundation of rank 
and precedency. Among them, father is the 
appellation of a superior; brother, of an equal; 
and son, of an inferior. In the most opulent 
and civilised nations, age regulates rank 
among those who are in every other respect 
equal, and among whom, therefore, there is 
nothing else to regulate it. Among brotliers 
and among sisters, the eldest always takes 
place; and in the succession of the paternal 
estate everything which cannot be divided, 
but must go entire to one person, such as a 
title of honour, is in most cases given to the 
eldest. Age is a plain and palpable quality 
which admits of no dispute. 

The third of those causes or circumstances 
is the superiority of fortune. The authority 
of riches, however, though great in every age 
of society, is perhaps greatest in the rudest 
age of society which admits of any consider- 
able inequality of fortune. A Tartar chief, 
the increase of whose herds and stocks is suffi- 
cient to maintain a thousand men, cannot 
well employ that increase in any other way 
than in maintaining a thousand men. The 
rude state of his society does not afford him 
any manufactured produce, any trinkets or 
baubles of any kind, for which he can ex- 
change that part of his rude produce which 
is over and above his own consumption. The 
thousand men whom he thus maintains, de- 
pending entirely upon him for their subsist- 
ence, must both obey his orders in war, and 
submit to his jurisdiction in peace. He is 
necessarily both their general and their judge, 
and his chieftainship is thef necessary effect of 
the superiority of his fortune. In an opulent 
and civili.sed .society, a man may po.ssess a 
much greater fortune and yet not be able 
to command a dozen people. Though the pro<i- 
uce of his estate may be sufficient to main- 
tain, and may perhaps actually maintain, 
more than a thousand people, yet as those 
people pay for everything which they get 
from him, as he gives scarce anything to 
anybody but in exchange for an eejuiva- 
lent, there is .scarce anybody who considers 
him .self as entirely dependent upon him, and 
his authority extends only over a frw menial 
.servants. The authority of fortune, however, 
is very great even in an opulent and civilised 
society. That it is much greater than that 
either of age or of personal qualities has been 
the constant complaint of every period of 
society which admitted of any considerable 
inequ^ity of fortune. The first period of so- 
ciety, that of hunters, admits of no such in- 
equality. Universal poverty establishes their 
univer^ equality, and the superiority either 
of age or of personal qualities are the feeble 
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but the sole foundations of authority and 
subordination. There is therefore little or no 
authority or .subordination in this period of 
society. The second period of society, that of 
.shepherds, admit.s of very great inequalities 
of fortune, and there is no period in which 
the superiority of fortune gives so great au- 
thority to those who pos.sess it. There is no 
period accordingly in which authority and 
subordination are more perfectly c.stablished. 
The authority of an Arabian slierif is very 
great: that of a Tartar khan altogether des- 
pot ical. 

The fourth of those cau.ses or circumstances 
is the superiority of birth. Superiority of 
birth siippo.ses an ancient superiority of for- 
tune in the family of the person who claims 
it. All families arc equally ancient: and the 
ancestors of the prince, though they may be 
better known, cannot well be more numerous 
than those of the beggar. Antitpjity of family 
means everywhere the antiquity cither of 
wealth, or of that greatness which is com- 
monly either founded upon wealth, or ac- 
companied with it. T Upstart greatness is every- 
where less respected than ancient greatnc.ss. 
The hatred of usurpers, the love of the fam- 
ily of an ancient monarch, are, in a great 
measure, founded upon the contempt wdiich 
men naturally have for the former, and upon 
their veneration for the latter. As a military 
officer .submits witliout reluctance to the au- 
thority of a .superior by whom he has always 
been commanded, but cjinnot bear that his 
inferior .should be .set over his head, so men 
easily submit to a family to whom they and 
their ancestors have always submitted; but 
are fired with indignation whtm another 
family, in whom they had never acknowl- 
edged any such superiority, a.ssumes a do- 
minion over them. 

The distinction of birth, being .subsequent 
to the inequality of fortune, can have no 
place in nations of hunters, among whom all 
men, being e(|ual in fortune, must likewise be 
very nearly ccpial in birth. The .son of a wise 
and brave man may, indeetl, even among 
them, be .somewhat more resj>ecte<l than a 
man of equal merit who has the mi.sfortunc 
to be the .son of a fool or a coward. The 
difference, however, will not be very great; 
and there never was, I believe, a great family 
in the world who.se illu.stration was entirely 
derived from the inheritance of wisdom and 
virtue. 

The di.stinction of birth not only may, but 
always docs take place among nations of 
shepherds. Such nations are always strangers 
to every .sort of luxury, and great wealth 
can scarce ever be dissipated among them by 
improvident profusion. There are no nations 
accordingly who abound more in families 
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revered and honoured on account of their 
descent from a long race of great and illus- 
trious ancestors, because there are no nations 
among whom wealth is likely to continue 
longer m the same lamilies 

Birth and lortune are evidently the two 
circumstances winch principally set one man 
above another Ihey are the two great 
souices ot personal distinction, and are there- 
fore the principal causes which naturally 
establish authority and subordination among 
men Among nations of shcplicrds both those 
causes operate with their full force Ihe great 
shephercl or herdsman, respected on account 
of his great wealth, and of the great nuiiiber 
of those who depend upon him tor subsist- 
ence, and revered on account of the nobleness 
of his birth and of the iiiimemorial anticiuity 
of his illustrious family, has a natural author- 
ity over all the in tenor shepherds or heids- 
nien of his horde or clan He can command 
the united foice of a greater number of peo- 
ple than any ot them His military power is 
greater than that of an> of them In time of 
war the> are all of them natuialH disposed 
to nuisloi tl vUi v\c s iindtr his banner, rather 
than under that of an> other person and his 
birth and fortune thus naturally piocuie to 
hiin some sort of executive power B> com 
manding, too the united fone of a greater 
niimber ot peojilc than an\ of them, he is best 
able to compel any one ot them who may 
have injured another to coinpciisate the 
wrong lie IS the jicrsem, tlurcfoie to whom 
all those who art Ick) weak to defend them 
selves natiirall> look up lor protection It is 
to him that they naturall> complain of the 
injuries which they imagine have been done 
to them, and his iiitei position m sucli cases 
IS more easil> submitted to, even by the per- 
son complained ot than that of any other 
])( rson would be His birth unci fortune thus 
naturally procure him some sort of judicial 
authority 

It IS in the age of shepherds, m the second 
period ot society, that the mccjnality of for- 
tune first begins to take place, and intro- 
duces among men a degree of .iuthorit> and 
subordination which could not possibly exist 
before It tliereby introduces some degree of 
that civil government which is indispens«ibly 
necessary for its own preservation and it 
seems to do this naturally, and even inde- 
pendent of the consideration of that necessity 
The consideration of that necessity comes no 
doubt afterwards to contribute \ery much 
to maintain and secure that authority and 
subordination The rich in paiticular, are 
necessarily interested to support that order of 
things which can alone secure them in the pos- 
session of their own advantages Men of in- 
ferior wealth combine to defend those of su- 


perior wealth m the possession of their prop- 
erty, m order that men of superior wealth 
may combine to defend them in the possession 
of theirs Ail the inferior shepherds and herds- 
men feel that the security of their own heids 
and flexrks depends upon the security of those 
of the great shepherd or herdsman that the 
mamteiiauee of their lesser authority depends 
upon that of Ins greater authority, and that 
upon their subordination to him depends his 
power of keeping their inferiors m subordina- 
tion to them Ihcy constitute a sort ol little 
nobiht>, who leel themselves mterested to de- 
fend the property and to support the author- 
ity of their own little sovereign in order that 
he may be able to defend their projicrty and 
to support their authority Civil government, 
so far as it is instituted for the security of 
property, is m reality instituted for the de- 
fence of the rich against the poor, or of those 
who have some property against those who 
hav e none all 

Ihe judicial authority of such a sovereign, 
however, far from being a cause of expense, 
was for a long time a source of revenue to 
him Ihe i>ersons who applied to him for jus- 
tice weic always willing to pa> for it, and a 
pie sent never failetl to accompany a petition 
Vftcr the authority of the sovereign, too, was 
thoroughly established, the person found 
guilty, over and above the satisfaction which 
he was obliged to make to the party, was 
likewise forced to pay an amercement to the 
soveieign lie had given trouble he had elis 
till bed he had broke the peace of his lord the 
king, and foi those offences an amercement 
was thought due In the Tartar governniuits 
of \sia, m the governments of Lurope which 
were founded by the German and bcvlhian 
nations who overturned the Roman empire, 
the administration of justice was a consider 
able source of revenue both to the sovereign 
and to all the lesser chiefs or loreis w ho exer- 
cised under him anv particular jurisdiction, 
either over some particular tribe or clan or 
over some particular territory or distiict 
Origmallv both the sov ercigu and the inferior 
chiefs used to exercise this jurisdiction in their 
own persons Vfterwards they universally 
found it convenient to delegate it to some 
substitute, bailiff or judge This substitute, 
however, was still obliged to account to his 
principal or constituent for the profits of the 
jurisdiction ^^hoever reads the^ mstructions 
which were given to the judges of the circuit 
in the time of Henry II will see clearly that 
those judges were a sort of itinerant factors, 
sent round the country for the purpose of 
lev ying certain branches of the king’s revenue 
In those days the administration of justice 

'They are to be found m Tyrrell’s History of 
England 
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not only afforded a oertun revenue to the 
sovereign, but to procure this revenue seems 
to have been one of the principal advantages 
which he proposed to obtain by the admini- 
stration of justice. 

This scheme of making the administration 
of justice subservient to the purposes of rev- 
enue could scarce fail to be productive of 
several very gross abuses. The person who 
applied for justice with a large present in his 
hand was likely to get something more than 
justice; while he who applied for it with a 
small one was likely to get something le^. 
Justice, too, might frequently be delayed in 
order that this present might be repeated. 
The amercement, besides, of the person com- 
plained of, might frequently suggest a very 
strong reason for finding him in the wrong, 
even when he had not really been so. That 
such abuses were far from being uncommon 
the ancient history of every country in Eu- 
rope bears witness. 

When the sovereign or chief exercised liis 
judicial authority in his own person, how 
much soever he might abuse it, it must have 
been scarce possible to get any redress, be- 
cause there could seldom be anybody power- 
ful enough to call him to account. When he 
exercised it by a bailiff, indeed, redress might 
sometimes be had. If it was for his own bene- 
fit only that the bailiff had been piilty of any 
act of injustice, the sovereign himself might 
not always be unwilling to punish him, or to 
oblige him to repair the wrong But if it was 
for the benefit of his sovereign, if it was in 
order to make court to the person who -ap- 
pointed him and who might prefer him, that 
he had committed any act'' of oppression, re- 
dress would upon most occasions be as im- 
possible as if the sovereign had committed it 
himself. In all barbarous governments, accord- 
ingly, in all those ancient governments of Eu- 
rope in particular which were founded upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, the admini- 
stration of justice appears for a long time to 
have been extremely corrupt, far from being 
quite equal and impartial even under the 
l^st monarchs, and edtogether profligate un- 
der the worst. 

Among nations of shepherds, where the 
sovereign or chief is only the greatest shep- 
herd or herdsman of the horde or clan, he 
is maintained in the same manner as any of 
his vassals or subjects, by the increase of his 
own herds or flocks. Among those nations of 
husbandmen who are but just come out of 
the shepherd state, and who are not much 
advanced beyond that state, such as the 
Greek tribes appear to have been about the 
time of the Trojan war, and our German and 
Scythian ancestors when they first settled 
upon the ruins of the western empire, the 
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sovereign or chief is, in the same manner, 
only the greatest landlord of the country, and* 
is maintained, in the same manner as any 
other landlord, by a revenue derived from hii, 
own private estate, or from what, in modern 
Europe, was called the demesne of the crown. 
His subjects, upon ordinary occasions, con- 
tributed nothing to his supjiorl, except when, 
in order to protect them froin the oppression 
of some of their fellow-subjects, they stand 
in need of his authority The pre^nts which 
they make him upon such occasions consti- 
tute the whole ordinary revenue, the whole 
of the emoluments which, except perhaps 
upon some very extraordinary emergencies, 
he derives from his dominion over them. 
When Agamemnon, in Homer, oflers to 
Achilles for his friendship the sovereignty of 
seven Greek cities, the sole advantage which 
he mentions as likely to be derived from it 
was that the people would honour him with 
presents. As long as such presents, as long as 
the emoluments of justice, or what may be 
called the fees of court, constituted in this 
manner the whole ordinary revenue which 
the sovereign derived from his sovereignty, 
it could not well be expected, it could not 
even decently be proposed, that he should 
give them up altogether. It might, and it fre- 
quently was proposed, that he should regu- 
late and ascertain them. But after they had 
been so regulated and ascertained, how to 
hinder a person who was all-powerful from 
extending them beyond tho^ regulations was 
still very difficult, not to .say impossible. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this state of things, 
therefore, the corniplion of justice, naturally 
resulting from the arbitrary and uncertain 
nature of those presents, scarce admitted of 
any effectual remedy. 

But when from different causes, chiefly 
from the continually increasing ex|)cnses of 
defending the nation again.st the invasion of 
other nations, the private estate of the sov- 
ereign had become altogether insufficient for 
defraying the expense of the sovereignty, and 
when it had become necessary that the peo- 
ple should, for their own security, contribute 
towards this expense by taxes of different 
kinds, it seems to have been very commonly 
stipulated that no present for the administra- 
tion of justice should, under any pretence, be 
accepted either by the sovereign, or by his 
bailiffs and substitutes, the judges. Those 
presents, it seems to have been supposed, 
could more easily be abolished altogether 
than effectually regulated and ascertained. 
Fixed salaries were appointed to the judges, 
which were supposed to compensate to them 
the loss of whatever might have been their 
share of the ancient emoluments of justice, 
as the taxes more than compensated to the 
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soverei^ the loss of his Justice was then 
said to be administered gratis 

Justice, however, never was m reality ad- 
ministered gratis in any country Lawyers and 
attorneys, at least, riiust always be paid by 
the parties, and, if they were not, they would 
perform their duty still worse than they ac- 
tually perform it The fees annually paid to 
lawyers and attorneys amount, in e\ery court, 
to a much greiter sum than the salaries of 
the judges Ihe circumstance of those salaries 
being paid by the crown can nowhere much 
dimmish the necessary expense of a law suit. 
But it was not so much to dimmish the ex- 
pense, as to prevent the corruption of justice, 
that the judges were prohibited from re- 
ceiving any present or fee from the parties 

Ihe office of judge is m itself so very hon- 
ourable that men are willing to accept of it, 
though accompanied with very small emolu- 
ments Ihe mferior office of justice of peace, 
though attended with a good deal of trouble, 
and m most cases with no emoluments at all. 
Is an object of ambition to the greater part 
of our country gentlemen The salaries oi all 
the diffcrciiv juages high and low, together 
with the whole expense of the administra- 
tion and execution of justice, even where it is 
not managed with very gcxid economy, makes, 
m any civilised country, but a very mcon- 
siderable part of the w hole cxjicnse of govern- 
ment 

Ihe whole expense of justice, too, might 
easily be defra>ed by the fees of court and, 
without exposing the administration of jus- 
tice to any real hazard of corruption, the pub- 
lic revenue might thus be entirely discharged 
from a certain, though, peiliaps, but a small 
incumbrance It is clifficult to regulate the 
fees of court effectually where a person so 
powerful as the sovereign is to share m them, 
and to derive any considerable part of his 
re\ enue from them It is very easy where the 
judge is the principal person who can reap 
any benefit from them The law can very 
easily oblige the judge to resj^ect the regu- 
lation, though it might not always be able 
to make the sovereign respect it Where the 
fees of court are precisely regulated and as- 
certained, where they are paid all at once, at 
a certain period of every process into the 
hands of a cashier or receiver, to be by him 
distributed in certain known jiroportions 
among the different judges after the process 
is decided, and not till it is decided, there 
seems to be no more danger of corruption 
than where such fees are prohibited alto- 
gether Those fees, without occasioning any 
considerable increase in the expense of a law- 
suit, might be rendered fully sufficient for 
defraying the whole expense of justice By 
not l^ing paid to the judges till the process 


was determined, they might be some incite- 
ment to the diligence of the court m ex- 
amining and deciding it In courts which con- 
sisted of a conMilerable number of judges, by 
projKirtioning the share of each judge to the 
number of hours and days wluch he had em- 
ployed in examining the process, either in the 
court or in a committee by order of the court, 
those fees might give some encouragement 
to the diligence of each particular judge 
Public services are never better performed 
than when their reward comes only m con 
se(|uence of their being performed, and is 
proportioned to the diligence employed m 
pcriorming them In the different parliamenU 
of h ranee, the fees of court (called epicti 
and vacations) constitute the far greater part 
of the emoluments of the judges After all 
deductions are made, the net salary paid by 
the crown to a counsellor or judge in the 
Parliament of Toulouse, in rank and dig- 
nity the second parliament of the kingdom, 
amounts only to a hundred and fifty livres, 
about six pounds ele\en shillings sterling a 
year About seven years ago that sum was in 
the ‘'dme place the ordinary yearly wages of a 
common footman The distribution of those 
epicis, too, is according to the diligence of 
the judges A diligent judge gams a comfort- 
able, though moderate, revenue by his office 
an idle one gets little more than his salary 
Those Parliaments are perhaps, in many re- 
spects, not very convenieut courts of jus- 
tice but they have never been accused, they 
seem never even to have been suspected, of 
corruption 

Ihe fees of court seem originally to have 
been the principal support of the different 
courts of justice in Lngland Lach court en- 
deavoured to draw to itself as much business 
as it could, and was, upon that account, wil- 
ling to take cognisance of manv suits which 
were not originally intended to fall under its 
jurisdiction Ihe Court of King’s Bench, in- 
stituted for the trial of criminal causes only, 
took cognisance of civil suits, the plaintiff 
pretending that the defendant, in not doing 
him justice, had been guilty of some trespass 
or misdemeanour The Court of Kxchequer 
instituted for the levying of the king’s rev 
enue, and for enforcing the payment of such 
debts only as were due to the king, took cog- 
nisance of all other contract debts, the plain- 
tiff alleging that he could not pay the king 
because the defendant would not pay him 
In consequence of such fictions it came, in 
many cases, to depend altogether upon the 
parties before what court they would choose 
to ha\e their cause tried, and each court 
cndea\oured, by superior dispatch and im- 
partiality, to draw to itself as many causes as 
it could The present admirable constitution 
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of the courts of justice in England was, per- 
haps, originally in a great measure formed 
by this emulation which anciently took place 
between their resj^ctive judges; each judge 
endeavouring to give, in his own court, the 
q)eediest and most effectual remedy which 
the law would admit for every sort of in- 
justice. Originally the courts of law gave 
damages only for breach of contract. The 
Court of Chancery, as a court of conscience, 
first took upon it to enforce the specific per- 
formance of agreements. When the breach 
of contract consisted in the non-payment of 
money, the damage sustained could be com- 
pensated in no other way than by ordering 
payment, which was equivalent to a specific 
performance of the agreement. In such cases, 
therefore, the remedy of the courts of law 
was sufficient. It was not so in others. When 
the tenant sued his lord for having unjustly 
outed him of his lease, the damages wdiich he 
recovered were by no means equivalent to 
the possession of the land. Such causes, there- 
fore, for some time, went all to the Court of 
Chancery, to the no small loss of the courts 
of law. It was to draw back such causes to 
themselves that the courts of law are said to 
have invented the artificial and fictitious 
Writ of Ejectment, the most effectual remedy 
for an unjust outer or dispossession of land. 

A stamp-duty upon the law proceedings of 
each particular court, to be levied by that 
court, and applied towards the maintenance 
of the judges and other officers belonging to 
it, might, in the same manner, afford a rev- 
enue sufficient for defraying the expen.se of 
the administration of justice, without bring- 
ing any burden upon the general icvenue of 
the society. The judges indeed might, in this 
case, be under the temptation of multiplying 
unnecessarily the proceedings upon every 
cause, in order to incrca.se, as much as pos- 
sible, the produce of such a stamp-duty. It 
has been the custom in modem Europe to 
regulate, upon most occasions, the payment of 
the attorneys and clerks of court according to 
the number of pages which they had occasion 
to write; the court, however, requiring that 
each page should contain so many line.s, and 
each line so many words. In order to increase 
their payment, the attorneys and cleiks have 
contrived to multiply words beyond all ne- 
cessity, to the corruption of the law language 
of, I believe, every court of justice in Europe. 

A like temptation might perhaps occasion a 
like corruption in the form of law proceedings. 

But whether the administration of justice 
be so contrived as to defray its own expense, 
or whether the judges be maintained by fixed 
salaries paid to them from some other fund, 
it does not seem necessary that the person or 
persons entrusted with the executive power 
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should be charged with the management of 
that fund, or with the payment of those sal- 
aries. That fund might ari.se from the rent of 
landed estates, the management of each 
estate being entrusted to the particular court 
whicli was to be maintained by it. Thai fund 
might arise even from the interest of a sum 
of money, the lending out of which might, in 
the same manner, be entrusted to the court 
which was to be maintained by it. A part, 
though indeed but a small part, of the salary 
of the judges of the Court of Ses.sion in Scot- 
land arises from the interest of a sum of 
money. The neces.sary instability of such a 
fund seems, however, to render it an improper 
one for the maintenance of an institution 
which ought to last for ever. 

The separation of the judicial from the ex- 
ecutive power seems originally to have arisen 
from the increasing business of the society, 
in consequence of its increasing improvement. 
The administration of justice became so la- 
borious and so eomplicatcfl a duty as to re- 
quire the undivided attention of the persons 
to whom it was entrusted. The per.son en- 
tru.sted with the executive power not having 
leisure to attend to the <lecisioii of private 
causes himself, a deputy was appointed to 
decide them in his stead. In the progress of 
the Homan greatness, the consul was too 
much occupied with the political affairs of 
the state to attend to the administration of 
justice. A praetor, therefore, was appointed 
to administer it in his stead.**In the progress 
of the European monarchies which ^\e^c 
founded upon the ruins of the Roman em- 
pire, the sovereigns and the great lords came 
universally to consider the administration of 
justice as an office both too laborious aiul 
too ignoble for them to execute in their own 
persons. They universally, therefore, dis- 
charged themselves of it by appointing a 
deputy, bailiff, or judge. 

When the judicial is united to the executive 
power, it is scarce possible that justice should 
not frequently be sacrificed to what is vul- 
garly called politics. The persons entrusted 
with the great interests of the state may, 
even without any corrupt views, sometimes 
imagine it necessary to sacrifice to those in- 
terests the rights of a private man. But upon 
the impartial administration of justice de- 
pends the liberty of every individual, the 
sen.se which he has of hi.s own security. In 
order to make every individual feel himself 
perfectly secure in the possession of every 
right which belongs to him, it is not only 
necessary that the judicial should be sep- 
arated from the executive power, but that it 
should be rendered as much as po.ssible inde- 
perident of that power. The judge should not 
be liable to be removed from his office accord- 
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ing to the capiice of tliat power The regular the g(x>d will or even upon the good economy 
pa>ment oi hib salary should not depend upon of that po^^er 

Part 3 

0/ the Expense of Public Works and Public Institutions 

The third and last duty of the sovereign or works iitcessar> for the defence of the society, 

commonwealth is that of erecting and Tiiain< and for the administration of justice, both of 

taming those public institutions and those whicli have already been mentioned, the other 

public woiks, wliuh, though they iiia> be in works and institutions of this kind are chiefly 

the highest degiee advantageous to a great those for iacilitating the commerce of the 

society, aie, however, of such a nature that society, and those for promoting the mstiiic- 

the proht could never rcjiay the expense to lion of the people llie institutions for m- 

any imlividmil or small number of individuals, struction are of two kinds those ioi the edu- 

and which it therefore cannot be expected cation of > on th, and those for the instruction 

that any individual or small number of mdi- of people of all ages The consideration of 

viduals should eiect or maintain The per- the manner m which the expense of those 

lorinance of this duty reciuires, too, very dif- diflcreiit sorts of public works and iiistitu- 

ferent degrees of expense in the difterent tions may be most properly deflated will 

peiiods of society divide this third part of the present chapter 

After the public institutions and public into three ddferent articles 

Articlf I 

Of thf blic U orks ami Institutions for fanlitating the Commerce of the Society, 

Andt first, of those uhick arc necessary for facditatnuj Commerce in general 

That the erection and imuntcnance of the and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 

public works which facilitate the commeice of riages whiih make use of them a harbour, 

an> country, such as good loads, bridges, by a modeiate p()rt-dut> upon the tonnage 

navigable canals, harbours, etc , must re- of the shipping which load or unload in it 

quire very diflcrent degrees of expense m the 'Jhe coinage, another institution for facilitat- 

diflcrcnt periods of society is cv ident without mg commeice, m many countnes, not only 

any proof Ihe expense of making and mam- detrajs its own expense, but affords a small 

taming the public roads of any country must revenue or seignoiage to the sovereign The 

evidently increase with the annual produce post-olhee, another institution for the same 

of the land and labour of that country, oi purpose, over and above defraying its own 

with the quantity and weight of the goods expense, affords m almost all countries a v cry 

which it liecomes ncecss«iry to fetch and considerable revenue to the sovereign 

caiiy upon those roads 'Ihe strength of a W hen the carnages w Inch pass ov er a high- 
bndge must be suited to the number and way or a bridge, and the lighters which sail 
weight of the carnages which are likely to upon a navigable canal, pay toll in propor- 

pass over it Ihe depth and the supply of tion to their weight or their tonnage, they 

water for a navigable canal must be propor- pay for the maintenance of those public 

tioncil to the number and tonnage of the works exactly in proportion to the wear and 

lighters which are likel> to earrv goods upon tear which the> occasion of them It sc'cnis 

it the extent of a harbour to the number of scarc*e possible to invent a more equitable 

the shipping whieh are likcdy to take shelter way of maintaining sudi works Ihis tax or 

in it toll too, though it is advanced by the earner. 

It dcx*s not seem necessary that the ex- is finallv paid bv the consumer, to whom it 

pense of those public works should be de- must alwa>s be charged in the price of the 

frayed from that public revenue, as it is goods \s the expense of carnage, however, 

commonly called, of which the collection and is v<>ry much reduced by means of such public 

application is in most countnes assigned to works, the goods, notwithstanding the toll, 

the executive power The greater part of come cheaper to the consumer than they 

such public works may easily be so managed could otherwise have done, their price not 

as to afford a particular levenue sufficient for being so much raised by the toll as it is 

defraying their own expense, without bring- lowered by the cheapness of the carnage 

mg any burden upon the general revenue The person who finally pays this tax, there- 
of the society fore, gams by the application more than he 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for loses by the pavment of it His payment is 

example, may in most cases be both made exactly in proportion to his gam It is in 
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reality no more than a part of that gain which 
he is obliged to give up in order to get the 
rest. It seems impossible to imagine a more 
equitable method of raising a tax. 

When the toll upon carriages of luxury, 
upon coaches, post-chaises, etc., is made some- 
what higher in proportion to their weight 
than upon carriages of necessary use, such as 
carts, waggons, etc., the indolence and vanity 
of the rich is made to contribute in a very 
easy manner to the relief of the poor, by 
rendering cheaper the transportation of heavy 
goods to all the different parts of the country. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, etc., are 
in this manner made and supported by the 
commerce which is carried on by means of 
them, they can be made only where that 
commerce requires them, and consequently 
where it is proper to make them. Their ex- 
penses too, their grandeur and magnificence, 
must be suited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. They must be made conse- 
quently as it is proper to make tliem. A mag- 
nificent high road cannot be made through 
a desert country where there is little or no 
commerce, or merely because it happens to 
lead to the country villa of the intcudant of 
the province, or to that of some great lord 
to whom the intendant finds it convenient to 
make his court. A great bridge cannot be 
thrown over a river at a place where nobody 
passes, or merely to embellish the view from 
the windows of a neighbouring palace: things 
which sometimes happen in countries where 
works f)f this kind are carried on by any other 
revenue than that which they themselves lire 
capable of affording. 

In several different parts of Europe the toll 
or lock-duty upon a canal is the properly of 
private persons, whose private interest obliges 
them to keep up the canal. If it is not kept 
in tolerable order, the navigation necessarily 
ceases altogether, and along with it the whole 
profit which they can make by the tolls. If 
those tolls were put under the management of 
commissioners, who had themselves no in- 
terest in them, they might be less attentive 
to the maintenance of the works which pro- 
duced them. The canal of Languedoc cost the 
King of France and the province upwards of 
thirteen millions of livres, which (at twenty- 
eight livres the mark of silver, the value of 
French money in the end of the la.st century) 
amounted to upwwds of nine hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. When that great work 
was finished, the most likely method, it was 
found, of keeping it in constant repair was to 
make a present of the tolls to Riquet the engi- 
neer, who planned and conducted the work. 
Those tolls constitute at present a very large 
estate to the different branches of the family 
of that gentleman, who have, therefore, a 
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great interest to keep the work in constant 
repair. But had those tolls been put under 
the management of commissioners, who had 
no such interest, they might perhaps have 
been dissipated in ornamental and unneces- 
sarj’’ expenses, while the mo.st essential parts 
of the work were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road 
cannot with any safety be made the property 
of private persons. A high road, though en- 
tirely neglected, docs not become altogether 
impassable, though a canal docs. The pro- 
prietors of the tolls upon a high road, there- 
fore, might neglect altogether the repair of 
the road, and yet continue to levy very nearly 
the same tolls. It is proper, therefore, that the 
tolls for the maintenance of such a work 
should be put under the management of com- 
missioners or trustees. 

In Great Britain, the abuses which the 
trustees have committed in the management 
of those tolls have in many cases been very 
justly complained of. At many turnpikes, it 
has l>cen said, the money lc\ led is more than 
double of what is necessary for executing, in 
the complctest manner, the work which is 
often executed in very slovenly manner, and 
sometimes not executed at all. The system of 
repairing the high roads by tolls of this kind, 
it must l>e observed, is not of very long 
standing. We .should not wonder, therefore, 
if it has not yet been brought to that degree 
of perfection of which it s^^is capable. If 
mean and improper persons are frcfiuently 
appointed trustees, and if proper courts of 
inspection and account have not yet been 
established for controlling their conduct, and 
for reducing the tolls to what is barely suffi- 
cient for executing the work to be done by 
them, the recency of the institution both 
accounts and apologizes for those defects, of 
which, by the wisdom of Parliament, tlie 
greater part may in due time l>e gradually 
remedied. 

The money levied at the different turn- 
pikes in Great Britain is supposed to exceed 
so much what is necessary for repairing the 
roads, that the savings, which, with proper 
economy, might be made from it, have been 
considered, even by some ministers, as a very 
great resource which might at some time or 
another be applied to the exigencies of the 
state, (lovernment, it has been said, by taking 
the management of the turnpikes into its own 
hands, and by employing the soldiers, who 
would work for a very small addition to their 
pay, could keep the roads in good order at 
a much less expense than it can be done by 
trustees, who have no other workmen to em- 
ploy but such as derive their whole subsist- 
ence from their wages. A great revenue, half a 
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million perhaps/ it has been pretended, might 
in this manner be gained without laying any 
new burden upon the people; and the turn- 
pike roads might be made to contribute to 
the general expense of the state, in the same 
manner as the postoilice docs at present. 

That a considerable revenue might be 
gained in this manner I have no doubt» 
though probably not near so much as the pro- 
jectors of this plan have supposed. The plan 
itself, however, seems liable to several very 
important objections. 

First, if the tolls which are levied at the 
turnpikes should ever be considered as one 
of tlic resources for supplying the exigencies 
of the state, they would certainly be aug- 
mented as those exigencies were supposed to 
re(|uire. According to the policy of Great 
Britain, therefore, they would probably be 
augmented very fast. The facility with which 
a great revenue could be drawn from them 
would probably encourage administration to 
recur very frequently to this resource. Though 
it may, perhaps, be more than doubtful 
whether half a million could by any economy 
be saved out of the present tolls, it can scarce 
be doubted but that a million might be saved 
out of them if they were doubled: and per- 
haps two millions if they were tripled,® I'his 
great revenue, too, might be levied without 
the appointment of a single new officer to 
collect and receive it. But the turnpike tolls 
being continually augmented in this manner, 
instead of facilitating the inland commerce 
of the country as at present, would soon be- 
come a very great incumbrance upon it. The 
expense of transporting all heavy goods from 
one part of the country to another would 
soon be so much increased, the market for ail 
such goods, consequently, would soon be so 
much narrowed, that their proiluction \vould 
be in a great measure discouraged, and the 
most important branches of the domestic 
industry of the country annihilated alto- 
gether. 

Secondly, a tax upon carriages in propor- 
tion to their weight, though a very equal tax 
when applied to the sole purpose of repairing 
the roads, is a very unequal one when applied 
to any other purpose, or to supply the com- 
mon exigencies of the state. When it is ap- 
plied to the sole purpose above mentioned, 
each carriage is supposed to pay exactly for 
the wear and tear which that carriage occa- 

^Since publishing the two first editions of this 
book, I have got good reasons to believe that all 
tne turnpike tolls levied in Great Britain do not 
produce a net revenue that amounts to half a 
million; a sum which, under the management of 
Government, would not be sufficient to keep in 
repair five of the principal roads in the kingdom. 

*I have now good reasons to believe that all 
these conjectural sums are by much too large. 


sions of the roads. But when it is applied to 
any other purpose, each carriage is supposed 
to pay for more than that wear anrl tear, and 
contributes to the supply of some other exi- 
gency of the state. But as the turnpike toll 
raises the price of goods in proportion to 
their weight, and not to their value, it is 
chiefly paid by the consumers of coarse and 
bulky, not by those of precious and light, 
commodities. Whatever exigency of the state 
therefore this tax might be intended to sup- 
ply, that exigency would be chiefly supplied 
at the expense of the poor, not of the rich; at 
the expense of those who are least able to 
supply it, not of those who are most able. 

Thirdly, if government should at any time 
neglect the reparation of the high roads, it 
would be still more difficult than it is at pi'cs- 
ent to cumi)el the proper application of any 
part of the turnpike tolls. A large revenue 
might thus be levied upon the people with- 
out any part of it being applied to the only 
purpose to which a revenue levied in this 
manner ought ever to be applied. If the 
nicaimess and poverty of the trustees of turn- 
pike roads render it sometimes difficult at 
pre^nt to oblige them to repair their wrong, 
their wealth and greatness would render it 
ten limes more so in the case which is here 
supposed. 

In France, the funds destined for the rep- 
aration of high roads are under the immediate 
direction of the executive power. Those funds 
consist partly in a certain number of days* 
labour which the country people are in most 
parts of Europe obliged to give to the repara- 
tion of the highways, and partly in such a 
portion of the general revenue of the state 
as the king chooses to spare from his other 
expenses. 

By the ancient law of France, as well as by 
that of most other parts of Flurope, the la- 
bour of the country people was under the 
direction of a local or provincial magistracy, 
which had no immediate dependency upon 
the king's council. But by the present prac- 
tice both the labour of the country people, 
and whatever other fund the king may choose 
to assign for the reparation of the high roads 
in any particular province or general ty, are 
entirely under the management of the intend- 
ant; an officer who is appointed and removed 
by the king's council, and who receives his 
orders from it, and is in constant correspond- 
ence wdth it. In the progress of despotism the 
authority of tlie executive power gradually 
absorbs that of every other power in the 
state, and assumes to itself the management 
of every branch of revenue w'hich is destined 
for any public purpose. In France, however, 
the great post-roads, the roads which make 
the communication between the principal 
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towns of the kingdom, are in general kept in 
good order, and in some provinces are even 
a good deal superior to the greater part of the 
turnpike roads of England. But what we call 
the cross-roads, that is, the far greater part 
of the roads in the country, are entirely neg- 
lected, and are in many places absolutely im- 
passable for any heavy carriage. In some 
places it is even dangerous to travel on horse- 
back, and mules are the only conveyances 
which can safely be trusted. The proud minis- 
ter of an ostentatious court may frequently 
take pleasure in executing a work of splen- 
dour and magniHceuce, such as a great high- 
way, which is frequently seen by the principal 
nobility, whose applauses not only flatter his 
vanity, but even contribute to support his in- 
terest at court. But to execute a great number 
of little works, in which nothing that can be 
done can make any great appearance, or ex- 
cite the smallest degree of admiration in any 
traveller, and which, in short, have nothing 
to recommend them but their extreme utility, 
is a business which appears in every resi)ect 
too mean and paltry to merit the attention 
of so great a magistrate. Under such an ad- 
ministration, therefore, such works are almost 
always entirely neglected. 

In China, and in several other governments 
of Asia, the executive power charges itself 
both with the reparation of the high roads 
and with the maintenance of the navigable 
canals. In the instnictions which are given 
to the governor of each province, those ob- 
jects, it is said, arc constantly recommended 
to him, and the judgment which the ccairt 
forms of his conduct is very much regulated 
by the attention which he* appears to have 
paid to this part of his instructions. This 
branch of public police accordingly is .said to 
be very much attended to in all those coun- 
tries, but particularly in China, where the 
high roads, and still more the navigable ca- 
mUs, it is pretended, exceed very much every- 
thing of the same kind which is known in 
Europe. The accounts of those works, how- 
ever, w’hich have been transmitted to Europe, 
have generally been drawn up by weak and 
wondering travellers; frcciucntly by stupid 
and lying missionaries. If they had been ex- 
amined by more intelligent eyes, and if the 
accounts of them had been reported by more 
faithful witnesses, they would not, perhaps, 
appear to be so wonderful. The account which 
Bernier gives of some works of this kind in 
Indostaii falls very much short of w^hat had 
been reported of them by other travellers, 
more disposed to the marvellous than he was. 
It may too, perhaps, be in those countries, as 
in France, where the great roads, the great 
communications which are likely to be the 
subjects of conversation at the court and in 
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the capital, are attended to, and all the rest 
neglected. In China, besides, in Iiidostan, and 
in several other governments of Asia, the rev- 
enue of the sovereign ari.ses almost altogether 
from a land tax or land rent, which rises or 
falls with the rise and fall of the annual prod- 
uce of the land. The great interest of the 
sovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in such 
countries nece.ssarily and immediately con- 
nected with the cultivation of the land, with 
the greatness of its produce, and with the 
value of its produce. But in onler to render 
that produce both as great and as valuable 
as possible, it is necessary to procure to it 
as exten.sive a market as po.ssible, and con.se- 
quenlly to establish the freest, the easiest, and 
the least ex|>ensive communication between 
all the different parts of the country; which 
can be done only by means of the best roads 
and the best navigable canals. But the reve- 
nue of the sovereign does not, in any part of 
EurojKJ, ari.se chiefly from a land tax or land 
rent. In all the great kingdoms of Eiiroi)e, 
perhaps, the greater part of it may ultimately 
depend upon the produce of the land: but 
that dependency is neither .so immediate, nor 
so evident. In Europe, therefore, the sover- 
eign does not feel himself .so directly called 
upon to promote the increase, both in (juan- 
tity and value, of the produce of the land, or, 
by maintaining good roads and canals, to 
provide the most extensive market for that 
produce. Though it should be true, therefore, 
what I apprehend is not a littfe doubtful, that 
in .some parts of A.sia this department of the 
public police is very properly managed by the 
executive power, there is not the lea.st prob- 
ability that, during the present state of things, 
it could be tolerably managed by that power 
in any part of Europe. 

Even tho.se public works which are of such 
a nature that they cannot afford any revenue 
for maintaining themselves, but of which the 
conveniency is nearly confined to some par- 
ticular place or district, are always better 
maintained by a local or provinci.al revenue, 
under the management of a hxial or provin- 
cial administration, than by the general reve- 
nue of the state, of which the executive power 
must always have the management. Were the 
streets of London to be lighted and paved at 
the expense of the trea.siiry, is there any ])rob- 
ability that they would be so well lighted and 
paved as they are at pre.scnt, or even at so 
small an expense? The expen.se, bc.sidc.s, in- 
stead of being rai.sed by a local tax upon the 
inhabitants of each particular street, pari.sh, 
or di.strict in London, would, in this case, be 
defrayed out of the general revenue of the 
state, and would con.sequently be rai.sed by a 
tax upon all the inhabitcints of the kingdom, 
of whom the greater part derive no sort of 
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benefit from the lighting and paving of the 
streets of London 

1 he abuses winch sometimes creep into the 
loccd and provincial adnimistration of a local 
and provincial revenue, how enormous soever 
they may apiiear, are m re.dity, however, al- 
most always very trifling in comparison of 
those which commonly take place in the ad- 
ministration and expenditure of the revenue 
of a great empire lliey are, besides, much 
more easily corrected Lnder the local or pro- 
vincial administration of the justices of the 
peace in Great Britain, the six days’ labour 
which the country people are obliged to give 
to the reparation ot the highways is not al- 
ways perhaps \ery judiciously applied, but it 
is scarce ever exacted with any circ umstanc:es 
of cruelty or oppression In Francx?, under the 
adiniiiistiation of the intcndants, the applica- 
tion is not always more judicious, and the 
exaction is frecpiently the most cruel and op- 
piessive Sucli Corpus, as they are called, 
make one of the principal instruments of tyr- 
anny by which those ofheers chastise any 
jiaii^h or cov 1 ) nnie which has had the 
III isl or tune to fall under their displeasure 

Oj the Public Moris and Instifufiom uhich are 

necessary for facihtattng particular Branches 

of Commerce 

Ihe object of the public works and insti- 
tutions above mentioned is to facilitate com- 
merce in general But in order to facilitate 
some particular branches of it, particular in- 
stitutions are mcessaiy, which again require 
a jiarticular and extraordinary expense 

Some particular branches of commerce, 
which are carried on with bai barons and un- 
cnilised nations, rc(|iiirc extraordinary pro- 
tection \n ordinary store or counting house 
could give little security to the goods of the 
merchants who trade to the western coast of 
Africa To defend them from the barbarous 
natiNes, it is necessary that the place where 
they are deposited should be, m some meas- 
ure, fortified The disorders in the government 
of Indostan have been supposed to render a 
like precaution necessarv even among that 
mild and gentle people, cUid it was under pre- 
tence of securing their persons .ind property 
from violence that both the Lnglish and 
French East India Companies were allowed 
to elect the first forts which they possessed 
in that country Among other nations, whose 
vigorous government will suffer no strangers 
^o possess any fortified place within their ter- 
ritory, it may be necessary to maintain some 
ambassador, minister, or counsel, who may 
both decide, according to their own customs 
the differences arising cimong his own country- 
men, and, in their disputes with the natives, 
may, by means of his public character, inter- 
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fere with more authority, and afford them a 
moie powerful protection, than they could 
expect Irom any private man Ihe interests 
of commerce Jiave frequently made it neces- 
sary to maintain ministers in foreign coun- 
tries where the purposes, either of war or 
alliance, would not have required any Ihe 
commerce of the Turkey Company first <x:ca- 
sioned the establishment of an ordinary am- 
bassador at Constantinople The first English 
embassies to Russia arose altogether from 
commercial interests The constant interfer- 
ence which those interests necessarily occa- 
sioned between the subjects of the different 
states of Europe, has probably intrcxluced 
the custom of keeping, in all neighbouring 
counti les, ambassadors or ministers constant- 
ly resident even in the time of peace This 
custom, unknown to ancient times, seems not 
to be older than the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that is, 
than the tirfle when commerce first began to 
extend itself to the greater part of the nations 
of Euro|ie, and when they first began to at- 
tend to Its interests 

It seems not unreasonable that the extraor- 
dinary expense which the protection of any 
particular branch of commerce may occasion 
should be defrayed by a mcxlerate tax upon 
that particular branch by a moderate fine, 
lor example, to be paid by the traders when 
they first enter into it, or, what is more equal, 
by a particular duty of so much pei cent 
upon the goods which they either import 
into, or export out of, the particular coun- 
tries with which it IS carried on Ihe protec- 
tion of trade in general, from pirates and free- 
booters, IS said to have gi\en occasion to the 
first institution of the duties of cu^toms But, 
if it was thought reasonable to lav a general 
tax upon trade, in order to defray tlie ex- 
jicnse of protecting tr.ide m general, it should 
seem equally reasonable to lay a particular 
tax upon a particular branch of trade, in 
Older to defray the extraordinary expense of 
protecting that branch 

The piotection of trade m general has al- 
ways been considered as essential to the de- 
fence of the commonwealth, and upon that 
account, a necessary part of the duty of the 
executive power The collection and applica- 
tion of the general duties of customs, there- 
fore, have always been left to that power 
But the protection of any particular branch 
of trade is .i part of the general piotection of 
trade a part, theiefoie, of the duty of that 
powei «ind if nations aJwavs acted consist- 
ent! v, the particular duties levied for the pur- 
poses of such particular protection should al- 
ways have been left equally to its disposal 
But m this resiiect, as well as in many others, 
nations have not always acted consistently; 
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and in the greater part of the commercial 
states of Europe, particular companies of 
merchants have had the address to persuade 
the legislature to entrust to them the per- 
formance of this part of the duty of the sov- 
ereign, together with all the powers which are 
necessarily connected with it. 

These companies, though they may, per- 
haps, have been useful for the first introduc- 
tion of some branches of commerce, by mak- 
ing, at their own expense, an experiment 
which the state might not think it prudent 
to make, have in the long run proved, univer- 
sally, either burdensome or useless, and have 
either mismanaged or confined the trade. 

When those companies do not trade upon 
a joint stock, but are obliged to admit any 
person, properly qualified, upon paying a cer- 
tain fine, and agreeing to submit to the regu- 
lations of the company, each member trading 
upon his own stock, and at his own risk, they 
are called regulated companies. When they 
trade upon a joint stock, each member shar- 
ing in the common profit or loss in proportion 
to his share in this stock, they are called joint 
stock companies. Such companies, whether 
regulated or joint stock, sometimes have, and 
sometimes have not, exclusive privileges. 

Regulated companies resemble, in every re- 
spect, the corporations of trades so common 
in the cities and towns of all the different 
countries of Europe, and are a sort of en- 
larged monopolies of the same kind. As no 
inhabitant of a town can exercise an incorpo- 
rated trade without first obtaining his free- 
dom in the corporation, so in most cases *no 
subject of the state can lawfully carry on any 
branch of foreign trade, for which a regulated 
company is established, without first becom- 
ing a member of that company. The monop- 
oly is more or less strict according as the 
terms of admission arc more or less difficult; 
and according as the directors of the com- 
pany have more or less authority, or have it 
more or less in their power to manage in such 
a manner as to confine the greater part of 
the trade to themselves and their particular 
friends In the most ancient regulated com- 
panies the privileges of apprenticeship were 
the same as in other corporations, and en- 
titled the person who had served his time to 
a member of the company to become himself 
a member, either without paying any fine, or 
upon paying a much smaller one than what 
was exacted of other people. The usual cor- 
poration spirit, wherever the law does not 
restrain it, prevails in all regulated compan- 
ies. When they have been allowed to act 
according to their natural genius, they have 
always, in order to confine the competition to 
as small a number of persons as possible, 
endeavoured to subject the trade to many 
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burdensome regulations. When the law has 
restrained them from doing this, they have 
become altogether useless and insignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce which at present subsist in Great Brit- 
ain are the ancient merchant adventurers* 
company, now commonly called the Hamburg 
Company, the Russia Company, the East- 
land CompMmy, the Turkey Company, and 
the African Company. 

The terms of admission into the Hamburg 
Company arc now said to be quite easy, and 
the directors either have it not in their power 
to subject the trade to any burdensome re- 
straint or regulations, or, at least, have not of 
late exercised that power. It has not always 
been so. About the middle of the last century, 
the fine for admission was fifty, and at one 
time one hundred pounds, and the conduct 
of the company was said to be extremely op- 
pressive. In 1643, in 1645, and in 1661, the 
clothiers and free traders of the West of Eng- 
land complained of them to Parliament as of 
monopolists who confined the trade and op- 
pressed the manufaclures of the country. 
Though those complaints produced an Act of 
Parliament, they had probably intimidated the 
company so far as to oblige them to reform 
their conduct. Since that time, at least, there 
has been no complaints against them. By the 
10th and 11th of William III, c. 6, the fine 
for admission into the Russia Company was 
reduced to five pounds, and«by the J25th of 
Charles II, c. 7, that for admission into the 
Eastland Company to forty shillings, while, 
at the same time, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, all the countries on the north side 
of the Baltic, were exempted from their ex- 
clusive charter. The conduct of those com- 
panies had probably given occasion to those 
two Acts of Parliament. Before that time. 
Sir Josiah Child had represented both these 
and the Hamburg C ompany as extremely op- 
pressive, and imputed to their bad manage- 
ment the low state of the trade which we at 
that time carried on to the countries compre- 
hended within their respective charters. But 
though such companies may not, in the pres- 
ent times, be very oppressive, they are cer- 
tainly altogether useless To be merely usele.ss, 
indeed, is perhaps the highest eulogy which 
can ever justly be bestow^ed upon a regulated 
company; and iill the three cotnpanies above 
mentioned seem, in their present state, to 
dcserv'c this eulogy. 

The fine for admi.ssion into the Turkey 
Company was formerly twenty-five pounds 
for all i)ersoiis under twenty-six years of age, 
and fifty pounds for all jiersons above that 
age. Nobody but mere merchants could be 
admitted; a restriction which excluded all 
shopke«'pers and retailers. By a byc-law, no 
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British manufactures could be exported to 
Turkey but m the general ships of the com- 
pany, and as those ships sailed always from 
the port of London, tins restriction conhned 
the trade to that expensive port, and the 
tradeis to those who lived in London and in 
its neighbourhood By another bye law, no 
person li\mg within twenty miles of London, 
and not free of the city, could be admitted a 
nienibei, another restriction which, joined to 
the foregoing, necessarily exclude 1 all but the 
freemen oi London As the lime for the load- 
ing and sailing of those geneial ships dc- 
jiended altogether upon the diiectors, they 
could cisil> fill them with their own goods 
and those oi their particular friends, to the 
exclusion of others, who, they might pretend, 
h<id made their proposals too late In this 
state of things, theretore, this company was 
in o\(r> respect a strict xnd oppressive mon- 
opoly those abuses ga\e occasion to the act 
of the 2<)th of George 11, c 18, reducing the 
fine for idmission to twenty pounds for aU 
ptrsons without any distinction of ages, or 
any restriction either to mere meichants, or 
to the ireemen of London, and granting to 
all such jiersons the liberty of exporting, from 
all the poits of Great Britain to any poit in 
lurke>, all British gcnids of which the ex- 
portation was not prohibited and of import- 
ing Irom thence all Turkish goods of which 
the importation was not prohibited, upon 
paying both the general duties of customs, 
and the particular duties assessed for defray- 
ing the necessary expenses of the company, 
and submitting, at the same time, to the law- 
ful authority of the British amba^^sador and 
consuls resident m Turkey, and to the bye- 
laws of the company duly enacted To pre- 
\ent any oppression by those byelaws, it 
was by the same act oidaineil, that if any 
seven members of the company conceived 
themsehes aggrieved by any byelaw which 
should be enacted after the passing of this 
act, they might appeal to the Board of Trade 
anci Plantations (to the authority of which a 
committee of the Privy Council has now suc- 
ceeded) , provided such appeal was brought 
within twelve months after the bje law was 
enacted, and that if any seven members con- 
ceived themselves aggrieved by any bye law 
which had been enacted before the passing 
of this act, they might bring a like appeal, 
provided it was within twelve months after 
the day on which this act was to take place 
The experience of one year, however, may 
not always be sufficient to discover to all the 
members of a great company the jiemicious 
tendency of a particular bye law, and if sev- 
eral of them should afterwards discover it, 
neither the Board of Trade nor the commit- 
tee of council, can ailord them any rcdiess. 
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The object, besides, of the greater part of the 
bye laws of all regulated compames, as well 
as of all other corporations, is not so much 
to oppress those who are already members, 
as to discourage others from becoming so, 
whicli may be done, not only by a high fine, 
but by many other contrivances The con- 
stant view of such companies is always to 
raise the rate of their own proht as high as 
they can to keep the market, both for the 
goods which they export, and for those which 
t]ic> impoic, as much understcKked us they 
can which can be done only by restraining 
the competition, or b> discouraging new ad- 
venturers from entering into the trade \ fine 
even ot twenty pounds, besides, though it 
may not perhaps be sufficient to discourage 
any man fiom entering into the Turkey trade 
with an intention to continue m it, ma> be 
enough to discouiage a speculative merchant 
from hazarding a single adxcntuie in it In 
all trades, tiie regular established traders, 
even though not incorporated, naturally com- 
bine to raise profits, which are noway so 
Jikdj to be kept, at all times, down to their 
proper level, as by the occasional crmpeti- 
tion of spcculatnc adventurers The Turkey 
trade though m some mcasuie laid open by 
this Act of Parliament, is still considered b> 
many people as very fir from being alto- 
gether free The Turkey Company contribute 
to maintain an ambassador and two or three 
consuls, who, like other public ministers, 
ought to be maintained altogether by the 
state, and the trade laid open to all his Maj 
csty s subjects I he different taxes levied by 
the company, for this and other corporation 
pm poses, might affoid a revenue much more 
than sufficient to enable the state to maintain 
such ministers 

Regulated companies, it was observed by 
Sir Josiah Child, though they had frequently 
supported public ministers, had never main 
tamed any forts or garrisons m the coun 
tries to which they tiaded, whereas joint 
stock companies frequently had And in real- 
ity the former seem to be much more unfit 
for this sort of seivicc than the latter First, 
the directors of a regulated company have no 
particular interest m the prosjierity of the 
general trade of the company for the sake of 
which such forts and garrisons arc main- 
tained The decay of that general trade may 
even frequently contribute to the advantage 
of their own private trade, as by dinnnidi- 
iiig the number of their competitors it may 
enable them both to buy cheaper, and to sell 
dearer The duet tors of a joint stock com- 
pany, on the contrary, having only their 
share la the profits which arc made upon 
the common stock committed to their man- 
agement, have no private trade of their own 
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of which the interest can be separated from 
that of the general trade of tlie company. 
Their private interest is connected with the 
prosperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany, and with the maintenance of the forts 
and garrisons which arc necessiiry for its de- 
fence. They are more likely, therefore, to 
have that continual and c'arcful attention 
which that maintenance necessarily requires. 
Secondly, the directors of a joint stock com- 
pany have always tlie management of a large 
capital, the joint stock of the company, a 
part of which they may freciuently employ, 
with propriety, in building, repairing, and 
maintaining such necessary forts and garri- 
sons. But the directors of a regulated com- 
pany, having the management ol no common 
capital, have no other fund to employ in this 
way but the casual revenue arising from the 
admission fines, and from the corporation 
duties imposed upon the trade of the com- 
pany. Though they had the same interest, 
therefore, to attend to the maintenance of 
such forts and garrisons, they can seldom 
have the same ability to render that attention 
eflectual. The maintenance of a public minis- 
ter requiring scarce any attention, and but a 
moderate and limited expense, is a business 
much more suitable both to the temper and 
abilities of a regulated comjiany. 

Long after the time of Sir Josiah Child, 
however, in 1750, a regulated company was 
established, the present company of mer- 
chants trading to Africa, which was expressly 
charged at first with the maintenance of all 
the British forts and garrisons that lie be- 
tween Cape Blanc and the Cape of Good 
Hoi^e, and afterwards with tliat of those only 
which lie between Cape llouge and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The act whicJi establishes this 
company (the 23rd of George II, c. 31) seems 
to have had two distinct objects in view; first, 
to restrain effectually the oiipressive and mo- 
nopolizing spirit which is natural to the di- 
rectors of a regulated company; and secondly, 
to force them, as much as possible, to give 
an attention, which is not natural to them, 
towards the maintenance of forts and gar- 
risons. 

For the first of these purposes the fine for 
admission is limited to forty shilling's. The 
company is prohibited from trading in their 
corporate capacity, or upon a joint stock; from 
borrowing money upon common seal, or from 
laying any restraints upon the trade which 
may be carried on freely from all places, and 
by all persons being British subjects, and pay- 
ing the fine. The government is in a committee 
of nine persons who meet at London, but who 
are chosen annually by the freemen of the 
company at London, Bristol, and Liverpool; 
three from each place. No committee-man can 
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be continued in office for more than three 
years together. Any commit tee-man might 
be removed by the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations, now by a committee council, after 
being heard in liis own defence. The commit- 
tee are forbid to export negroes from Africa, 
or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But they are charged with the 
maintenance of forts and garrisons, they may, 
for that purpose, export from (ireat Britain 
to Africa goods and stores of different kinds. 
Out of the monies w'hich they shall receive 
from the company, they are allowed a sum 
not exceeding eight hundred pounds for the 
salaries of their clerks and agents at London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, the house rent of their 
office at London, and all other expenses of 
management, commission, and agency in Eng- 
land. What remains of this sum, after de- 
fraying these different expenses, they may 
divitle among themselves, as compensation for 
their trouble, in what manner they think 
proper. By this constitution, it might have 
been expected that the spirit of monopoly 
wouhl have been effectually restrained, and 
the first of these purposes sufficiently an- 
swered. It would seem, however, that it had 
not. Though by the itli of George III, c. 20, 
the fort ot Senegal, with all its (lependeiUMcs, 
had been vested in the company of merchants 
trading to Africa, yet in the year following 
(by the 5th of (ieorge III, c. 4t) not only 
Senegal and its dcpemlcncies, but the whole 
coast troni the port of Sallee* in south Bar- 
bar^, to ('ai)e Rouge, w'as exempted from tlie 
jurisdiction of that company, w'as vested m 
the crown, ami the trade to it declared Irec 
to all his Majesty’s subjects. The conqian^ 
had been suspected of restraining the trailc, 
and of establishing some sort of impro|>er 
monopoly. It is not, however, very easy to 
conceive liow, under the regulations of the 
23rd of George II, they could do so. In the 
printed debates of the House of Commons, 
not always the most authentic records of 
truth, I observe, however, that they have been 
accused of this. The members of the commit- 
tee of nine, being all merchants, and the 
governors and factors, in their different forts 
and settlements, being all dependent upon 
them, it is not unlikely that the latter might 
have given peculiar attention to the consign- 
ments and comniission.s of the former which 
would establish a real monopoly. 

For the second of these purposes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrisons, an annual 
sum has been allotted to them by Parliament, 
generally aliout £13,000. For the proper appli- 
cation of thi.s .sum, the committee is obliged to 
account annually to the Cursitor Baron of 
Exet equer; which account is afterwards to be 
laid before Parliament. But Parliament, which 
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gives so little attention to the application of 
millioTis, IS not likely to give much to that of 
£1S,()00 a year, and the Cursitor Baron of 
Exchequer, Irom his prolessum and education, 
IS not likely to be profoundly skilled m the 
proper expense of forts and garrisons Ihe 
captains of his Majesty’s navy, indeed, or any 
other commissioned ofheers appointed by the 
Board of Admiralty, may inquire into the 
condition of the forts and garrisons, and re- 
port their observations to that board But 
that board seems to have no direct jurisdiction 
over the committee, nor any authority to 
correct those whose conduct it may thu« m- 
quire into, and the captains of his Majesty’s 
navy, besides, are not supposed to be always 
deeply learned m the science of fortihcation 
Keiiioval from an office which can be enjoyed 
only for the term of three >ears, and of which 
the lawful emoluments, even during that term, 
are so very small, seems to be the utmost 
punishment to ^hieh any committee man is 
liable for any fault, except direct malversa- 
tion, or embez/lcment, either of the public 
money, or of 'hM of the company and the 
fear of that punishment can never be a mo 
tivc of suihcicnt weight to force a continual 
and careful attention to a business to >\hich 
he has no other interest to attcn<l Ihe com- 
mittee are accused of having sent out bricks 
and stones from Lngland for the reparation 
of Cape ( oast Castle on the coast of Guinea, 
a business tor \\hieh railiinient had several 
times granted an extraordinary sum of money 
Ihese bricks and stones too, which had thus 
been sent upon so long a voyage, were said to 
Inive been of so bad a quality that it was 
necessary to rebuild from the foundation the 
walls which had been repaired with them Ihe 
torts and garrisons which he north of Cape 
Hougc are not only maintained at the expense 
of the state, but arc under the imniediate 
government of the executive power and why 
those which lie south of that C ajie, and which 
tex) are, m part at least maintained at the 
expense of the state, should be under a differ- 
ent government, it seems not very easy even 
to imagine a gcxxl reason The piotcclioii of 
the jMedilerraiUMn trade was the original pur- 
pose of pretence of the gaiiisons of Gibraltar 
and Mmona, and the maintenance and gov- 
ernment of those garrisons has always been, 
very properly, committed, not to the Turkey 
Company, but to the executive powei In the 
extent of its dominion consists, m a great 
measure, the pnde and dignity of that power, 
and it IS not ver> likely to fail in attention 
to what IS necessary for ihe defence of that 
dominion Ihe garrisons at Gibraltar and 
Minorca, accordingly, have never been neg- 
lected though Alinorca has been twice taken, 
and IS now probably lost for ever, that disaster 


was never even imputed to any neglect in the 
executive power I would not, however, be 
understood to insinuate that eithei of those 
exfiensive garrisons was c\er, even in the 
smallest dcgiee, necessary for the purpose for 
which they were originally dismembered from 
the Spanish monarchy That dismemberment, 
perhaps, never served any other real purpose 
than to alienate from Lngland her natural 
ally the King of Spain, and to unite the two 
principal branches of the house of Bourbon 
in a much stricter and more permanent alli- 
ance than the ties of blcxxl could ever have 
united them 

Joint stock companies, established either by 
Royal C barter or by Act of Parliament, differ 
in several respects, not only from regulated 
companies, but from private copartneries 

birst, in a private copartnery, no partner, 
without the consent of the company, can 
transfer his share to another person, or intro- 
duce a new inember into the company Lach 
member, however, may, upon proper warning, 
withdraw from the copartnery, and demand 
payment from them of his share of the com 
mon stock In a joint stock company, on the 
contrarj, no member can demand payment of 
his share from the compiiny, but each member 
can without their consent, transfer his share 
to another person, and thereby introduce a 
new member The value of a share in a joint 
stexk IS always the price which it will bring 
m the market and this may be cither greater 
or less m any proportion, than the sum w hich 
its owner stands credited for in the stcx:k of 
the company 

beron(ll>, in a private copartnery, each 
partner is bound for the debts contracted bv 
the company to the whole extent of Ins for 
tune In a joint stexk company, on the con- 
trary, each partner is bound only to the 
extent of his share 

The trade of a joint stcxrk compan> is al- 
ways managed by a court of directors This 
court, indeed is frequently subject in man> 
respects to the contiol of a general court of 
proprietors But the greater part of those 
proprietors seldom pretend to understand 
anv thing of the business of the companj, and 
when the spirit of faction happens not to 
prexail among them, give themsehes no 
trouble about it, but receive contentedly such 
half yearly or ^earlv dividend as the diiectors 
think proper to make to them 1 his total ex- 
emption from trouble and from risk bevond 
a limited sum, encourages many people to 
become adventurers in joint slock companies, 
who would, upon no account, hizard their 
fortunes in an> private copaitncrv Such 
companies, therefore, commonly draw to 
themselves much greater stocks than any 
private copartnery can boast of The trading 
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stock of the South Sea Company, at one time, 
amounted to upwards of thirty-three millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds. The divided 
capital of the Bank of England amounts, at 
present, to ten millions seven hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds. The directors of 
such companies, however, being the managers 
rather of other people's money than of their 
own, it cannot well be expected that they 
should watch over it with the same anxious 
vigilance with which the partners in a private 
copartnery frequently watch over their own. 
Like the stewards of a rich man, they are apt 
to consider attention to small matters as not 
for their master's honour, and very easily give 
themselves a dispensation from having it. 
Negligence and profusion, therefore, must al- 
w'ays prevail, more or less, in the management 
of the affairs of such a company. It is upon 
this account that joint stock companies for 
foreign trade have seldom been able to main- 
tain the competition against private adven- 
turers. They have, accordingly, very seldom 
succeeded without an exclusive privilege, and 
frequently have not succeeded with one. With- 
out an exclusive privilege they have commonly 
mismanaged the trade. With an exclusive 
privilege they have both mismanaged and 
confined it. 

The Royal African Company, the prede- 
cessors of the present African Company, had 
an exclusive privilege by charter; but as that 
charter had not been confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, the trade, in consequence of the 
Declaration of Rights, w'as, soon after the 
revolution, laid open to all his Majesty’s sftb- 
jects. The Hudson’s Bay Company are, as 
to their legal rights, in the same situation as 
the Royal African Company. Their exclusive 
charter has not been confirmed by Act of 
Parliament. The South Sea Company, as long 
as they continued to be a trading company, 
had an exclusive privilege confirmed by Act of 
Parliament; as have likewise the present 
United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies. 

The Royal African Company sewm found 
that they could not maintain the competition 
against private adventurers, whom, notwith- 
standing the Declaration of Rights, they 
continued for some time to call interlopers, 
and to persecute as such. In 1698, however, 
the private adventurers were subjectetl to a 
duty of ten per cent upon almost all the dif- 
ferent branches of their trade, to be employed 
by the company in the maintenance of their 
forts and garrisons But, notwithstanding this 
heavy tax, the company were still unable to 
maintain the competition. Their stock and 
credit gradually declined. In 1712, their debts 
had b^ome so great that a particular Act of 
Parliament was thought necessary, both for 
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their security and for that of their creditors. 
It was enacted that the resolution of two- 
thirds of these creditors in number and value 
should bind the rest, botli with regard to the 
time which should be allowed to the company 
for the payment of their debts, and with 
regard to any other agreement which it might 
be thought proper to make with them con- 
cerning those debts. In 1780, their affairs were 
in so great disorder that they were altogether 
incapable of maintaining their forts and 
garrisons, the sole purpose and pretext of 
their institution. From that year, till their 
final dissolution, the Parliament judged it 
necessary to allow the annual sum of ten 
thousand pounds for that purpose. In 1732, 
after having been for many years losers by 
the trade of carrying negroes to the West 
Indies, they at last resolved to give it up 
altogether; to sell to the private traders to 
America the negroes which they purchased 
upon the coast; and to employ their servants 
in a trade to the inland parts of Africa for 
gold dust, elephants' teeth, dyeing drugs, etc. 
But their success in this more confined trade 
was not greater than in their former extensive 
one. Their affairs continued to go gradually 
to decline, till at last, being in every respect 
a bankrupt company, they were dissolved by 
Act of Parliament, and their forts and garri- 
sons vested in the pre.sent regulated company 
of merchants trading to Africa. Before the 
erection of the Royal African Jfompany, there 
had been three other joint stoc*k companies 
successively established, one after another, for 
the African trade. They were all equsdly un- 
successful. They all, however, had exclusive 
charters, which, though not confirmed by Act 
of Parliament, were in those days supposed 
to convey a real exclusive privilege. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, before their 
misfortunes in the late war, had been much 
more fortunate than the Royal African C'om- 
pany. Their necessary expense is much smaller. 
The whole number of people whom they main- 
tain in their different settlements and habita- 
tions, which they have honoured with the 
name of forts, is said not to exceed a hundred 
and twenty persons. This number, however, 
is sufficient to prepare beforehand the cargo 
of furs and other goods neccssury for loading 
their ships, which, on account of the ice, can 
seldom remain above six or eight wrecks in 
those seas. Thi.s advantage of having a cargo 
ready prepared could not for several years be 
acquired by private adventurers, and without 
it there seems to be no possibility of trading 
to Hudson’s Bay. The moderate capital of the 
company, which, it is said, does not exceed 
one hundred and ten thousand pounds, may 
besides be sufficient to enable them to engross 
the whole, or almost the whole, trade and 
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surplus produce of the miserable, though ex- 
tensive country, comprehended within their 
charter. No private adventurers, accordingly, 
have ever attempted to trade to that country 
in competition with them. 'Fhis company, 
therefore, have always enjoyed an exclusive 
trade in fact, though they may have no right 
to it in law. Over and above all this, the 
moderate capital of this company is said to 
be divided among a very small number of 
proprietors. But a joint stock company, con- 
sisting of a small number of proprietors, with 
a moderate capital, approaches very nearly 
to the nature of a private copartnery, and 
may be capable of nearly the .same degree of 
vigilance tand attention. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, if, in consequence of these 
different advantages, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had, before the late war, been able to 
carry on their trade with a considerable de- 
gree of success. It does not seem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached 
to what the late Mr. Dobbs imagined them. 
A much more sober and judicious writer, Mr. 
Anderson, author of The Historical and 
Chronological Deduction of Commerce, very 
justly observes that, upon examining the 
accounts of which Mr. Dobbs himself was 
given for several years together of their ex- 
ports and imports, and upon making projier 
allowances for their extraordinary risk and 
expense, it does not appear that their profits 
deserve to be envied, or that they can much, 
if at all, exceed the ordinary i)rofits of trade. 

The South Sea Company never had any 
forts or garri.sons to maintain, and therefore 
were entirely exempted from one great ex- 
pense to which other joint slock companies 
for foreign trade arc subject. But they had an 
immense capital divided among an immense 
number of pro])rielors. It was naturally to be 
exr)ccted, therefore, that folly, negligence, and 
profusion should prevail in the whole manage- 
ment of their affairs. I'he knavery and extrav- 
agamc of their stock-jobbing projects are 
sufficiently known, and the explication of 
them would be foreign to the present subject. 
Their mercantile projects w^erc not much 
better conducted. The first trade which they 
engaged in was that of supplying the Spani.sh 
West Indies with negroes, of which (in con- 
sequence of wdiat was called the Assiento 
contract granted them by the Treaty of 
Utrecht) they had the exclusive privilege. 
But as it was not expected that much profit 
could be made by this trade, both the Por- 
tuguese and French companies, who had 
enjoyed it upon the same terms before them, 
having been ruined by it, they were allowed, 
as compensation, to send annually a ship of 
a certain burden to trade directly to the 
Spanish W’est Indies. Of the ten voyages which 


this annual ship was allowed to make, they 
are said to have gained considerably by one, 
that of the Royal Caroline in 1731, and to 
have been losers, more or less, by almost all 
the rest. Their ill success was imputed, by 
their factors and agents, to the extortion and 
oppression of the Spanish government; but 
was, perhaps, principally owdng to the pro- 
fusion and depredations of those very factors 
and agents, some of whom are said to have 
acquired great fortunes even in one year. In 
ITfil-, the company petitioned the king tliat 
they might be allovred to dispose of the trade 
and tonnage of their annual ship, on account 
of the little profit which they made by it, and 
to accept such equivalent as they could obtain 
from the King of Spain. 

In 1724, this company had undertaken the 
whale-fishery. Of this, indeed, they had no 
monopoly; but as long as they carried it on, 
no other British subjects ap|>ear to have en- 
gaged in it. ^Of the eight voyages which their 
ships made to Greenland, they were gainers 
by one, and losers by all the rest. After their 
eighth and last voyage, when they had sold 
their ships, stores, and utensils, they found 
that their whole loss, upon this branch, capital 
and interest included, amounted to upwards 
of two hundred and thirty-seven thousand 
pounds. 

In 1722, this company petitioned the Parlia- 
ment to be allowed to divide their immense 
capital of more than thirty-three millions 
eiglit hundred thousand pounds, the whole of 
which had been lent to government, into two 
equal parts; I'he one half, or upwards of six- 
teen millions nine hundred thousand pounds, 
to be put upon the same footing with other 
government annuities, and not to be subject 
to the debts contracted, or losses incurred, 
by the directors of the company in the pros- 
ecution of their mercantile projects; the other 
half to remain, as before, a trading stock, and 
to be subject to those debts and losses. The 
petition was too reasonable not to be granted. 
In 1733, they again petitioned the Parliament 
that three-fourths of their trading stock might 
be turned into annuity stock, and only one- 
fourth remain as trading stock, or exposed to 
the hazards arising from the bad management 
of their directors. Both their annuity and 
trading stocks had, by this time, been reduced 
more than two millions each by several differ- 
ent payments from government; so that this 
fourth amounted oidy to £3,(162,781 8s. 6d. 
In 1718, all the demands of the company up- 
on the King of Sp.ain. in consequence of the 
Assiento contract, were, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapclle, given up for what was sup- 
posed an equivalent. An end was put to their 
trade with the Spanish West Indies, the re- 
mainder of their trading stock was turned 
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into an annuity stock, and the company 
ceased m every respect to be a trading com- 
pany 

It ought to be observed that in the trade 
which the South Sea Company carried on by 
means of their annual ship, the only trade by 
which it ever was expected that they could 
make any considerable profit, they were not 
without competitors, either in the foreign or 
in the home market At Carthagena, Porto 
Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had to en- 
counter the competition of the Spanish mer- 
chants, who brought from Cadiz, to those 
markets, European goods of the same kind 
\iith the outward cargo of their ship, and in 
England they had to encounter that of the 
En^ish merchants, who imported from Cadiz 
goods of the Spanish West Indies of the same 
kind with the mward cargo The goods both 
of the Spanish and English merchants, indeed, 
were, perhaps, subject to higher duties But 
the loss occasioned by the negligence, pro- 
fusion, and malversation of the servants of 
the company had probably been a tax much 
heavier than all those duties That a joint 
stock company should be able to carry on 
successfully any branch of foieign trade, when 
private adventurers can come into any sort 
of open and fair competition with them, seems 
contrary to all experience 

The old English Last India Company was 
established in 1600 by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth In the first twelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company, with separate 
stocks, though only in the general ships' of 
the company In 1612, they united into a 
joint stock Their ( barter Was exclusive, and 
though not confirmed by Act of Parliament, 
was in those days supposed to convey a real 
exclusive privilege For many years, therefore, 
they were not much disturbed by interlopers 
Their capital, which never exceeded seven 
hundred and forty four thousand pounds, and 
of which fifty pounds was a share, was not so 
exorbitant, nor their dealings so extensive, as 
to afford either a pretext for gross negligence 
and profusion, or a cover to gross miilvcr- 
sation Notwithstanding some extraordmary 
losses, occasioned parti v by the malice of the 
Dutch East India Company, and partly by 
other accidents, they cairied on for many 
years a successful trade But in process of 
time, when the principles of liberty were liet- 
ter understood, it became every day more 
and more doubtful how far a Royal C barter, 
not confirmed by Act of Parliament, could 
convey an exclusive privilege Upon this ques- 
tion the decisions of the courts of justice were 
not uniform, but varied with the authority 
of government and the humours of the times 
Interlopers multiplied upon them, and towards 
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the end of the reign of Charles II, through the 
whole of that of James II and during a part 
of that of William 111, reduced them to great 
distress In 1698, a proposal was made to 
Parliament of advdiicmg two millions to 
government at eight per cent, provided the 
subscribers were erected into a new East India 
Company with exclusive pnvileges The old 
East India Company offered seven hundred 
thousand pounds, nearly the amount of their 
capital, at four per cent upon the same con- 
ditions But such was at that time the state 
of public credit, that it was more convenient 
for government to boirow two millioiis at 
eight per cent than seven hundred thousand 
pounds at four Fhc proposal of the new 
subscribers was accepted, and a new Last 
India Company established in consequence 
The old East India Company, however, had 
a right to continue their trade till 1701 1 hey 
had, at the same time, iii the name of thiir 
treasurer, subscribed, very artfully, three 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds into 
the stock of the new By a negligence in the 
expression of the Act of Parliimcnt which 
vested the Last India trade m the subscribers 
to this loan of two millions, it did not apjiear 
evident that they were all obliged to unite 
into a joint stock V few priv ate traclers, w hose 
subscriptions amounted onlv to seven thou 
sand two bundled pounds insisted iqmn the 
privilege of trading separately upon their own 
Stocks and at their own risk The old I ast 
India Company had a righf to a separate 
trade upon their old stcx*k till 1701, and they 
had likewise, both before and aftci that ])e 
riexl, a right like that of other jinvatc traders, 
to a separate trade upon the three humlreel 
and fifteen thousand pounds whicli they h,ad 
subscribeel into the steKk of the new company 
The competition of the two cennpanies with 
the private traders, and with one another, is 
said to have well nigh ruined both I pon a 
subsequent occasion, in 1730, when a proposal 
was made to Parliament for putting the trade 
under the management of a regulated com- 
pany, and thereby lading it in Mime measure 
open the East India Company, in opposition 
to this proposal, represent! d in very strong 
terms what had been, at this time, the miser- 
able effects, as the\ thought them, of this 
competition In India, they saul, it raised the 
price of goods so high tint they were not 
worth the buying and in Enj^and, by over- 
stocking the market, it sunk their price so 
low that no profit could be made by them 
That by a more plentiful supply, to the great 
advantage and convcniency of the public, it 
must have reduced, very much, the price of 
Indian goods in the English market, cannot 
well be doubted, but that it should have raised 
very much their price in the Indian market 
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seems not very probable, as all the extraor- 
dinary demand which that competition could 
occasion must have been but as a drop of 
water in the immense ocean of Indian Com- 
merce The increase of demand, besides, 
though in the beginning it may sometimes 
raiM5 the price of goods, never lails to lower 
it in tlie long run It encourages production, 
aiul thereby increases the competition ot the 
pioduccrs, who, in order to undersell one 
another, have recourse to new divisions of 
labour and new improvements of art which 
might ne\er otherwise have been thought of 
Ihc mistiable effects ot which the company 
coiiiplamed were the cheapness of consump- 
tion and the en( ouragenient given to produc- 
tion, precisely the two effects which it is the 
great business of political economy to pro- 
mote 1 he competition, however, ot which 
they gave this doletul account, had not lieen 
allowed to be of long continuance In 170!^, 
the two companies were, m some measure, 
united by an indenture tripai tite, to w Inch the 
queen was the third party and m 1708, they 
were, by Act of Parliament, perfectly con- 
solidated into one company by their present 
name ot the The United Compan> ot Mer 
chants trading to the East Imlics Into this 
act it was thought worth while to insert a 
clause allowing the separate trailers to con- 
tinue their trade till JVJichaelmas 1711, but 
at the stimc time empowering the directors, 
upon three gears’ notice to redeem their lit- 
tle capital ot seven thou'jind two hundred 
pounds, and thereby to convert the whole 
stock of the company into a joint stock By 
the same act, the capital of the company, in 
consc quince of a new loan to government, 
was augmented from two millions to three 
millions two hundred thousand pounels In 
1713 the compan> adv mud another million 
to government But this million being raised, 
not l)v a call upon the proprietors but by 
selling annuities and contracting bond debts, 
it did not augment the stock upon which 
the proprietors could claim a dividend It 
augmented, however, their trading stock, it 
being equally liable with the other three 
millions two hundred thousand pounds to the 
losses sustained, and debts contracted, by the 
company in prosecution of their mercantile 
projects From 1708, or at least from 1711, 
this company, being delivered from all com- 
petitors, and fully esUblished in the monopoly 
of the Fmglish commerce to the East Indies, 
rained on a successful trade, and from their 
profits made annuallv a moderate div idend to 
their proprietors During the French war, 
which began in 1711, the ambition of Mr 
Dupleix, the French governor of Pondiiherry, 
involved them in the wars of the Carnatic, 
and in the politics of the Indian princes After 


many signal successes, and equally signal 
losses, they at last lost Madras, at that time 
their principal settlement in India It was 
restored to them by the Treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, and about this time the spirit of 
war and conquest seems to have taken pos- 
session of their servants in India, and never 
since to have left them During the French 
war, which began in 17oo, their arms partook 
of the general good fortune of those of Great 
Britain They defended Madras, tcxik Pondi- 
cherry, recovered C alcutta, and acquired the 
revenues of a rich and extensive territory, 
amounting, it was then said, to upwards of 
three millions a year I hey remained for sev 
eral years in quiet possession of this revenue 
but m 1767, administration laid claim to their 
territorial acquisitions, and the revenue arising 
from them, as of right belonging to the crown, 
and the company, m conioensation for this 
claim, agreed to pa> the government four 
hundred thcniand pounds a year They had 
before this gradually augmented their divi- 
dend from about six to ten per cent that is, 
upon their capital of three millions two 
hundred thousand pounds they had increased 
it by a hundred and twenty eight thousand 
pounds, or had raised it from one hundred 
and ninety two thousand to three hundrecl 
and twenty thousand pounds a year They 
were attempting about this time to raise it 
still further to twelve and a half per cent, 
which would have made their annual pay- 
ments to tlicir proprietors CKjual to what they 
had agreed to pa> annuall\ to government, 
or to four hundred thousand pounds a year. 
But during the two vears in which their 
agreement w ith gov ernment was to take plac», 
they were restrained from any further in- 
crease of dividend by two successive \cts of 
Parliuncnt nf which the object was to enable 
them to make a sj>eether progress in the pay- 
ment of their debts, which were at this time 
estimated at upwards of six or seven millions 
sterling In 1769, they renewed their agree- 
ment with government for five years more, 
and stipulated that during the course of that 
period the\ should be allowed gradually to 
increase their dividend to twelve and a half 
per cent never increasing it, however, more 
than one per cent in one year This increase 
dividenti therefore when it had risen to 
its utmost height, could augment their an- 
nual payments, to their proprietors and gov- 
ernment together, but by six hundred and 
eight thousand pounds bevond what they had 
been before their late territorial acquisitions 
What the gross revenue of those territorial 
acquisitions was supposed to amount to has 
already been mentioned and by an account 
brought by the Cmiitndcn East Indiaman in 
1768, the net revenue, clear of all deductions 
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and military charges, was stated at two 
millions forty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and forty-seven pounds. They were said at 
the same time to possess another revenue, 
arising partly from lands, but chiefly from 
the customs established at their different set- 
tlements, amounting to four hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand pounds. The profits of 
their trade too, according to the evidence of 
their chairman before the House of C ommons, 
amounted at this time to at least four hundred 
thousand pounds a year, according to that of 
their accountant, to at least five hundred 
thousand; according to the lowest account, at 
least equal to the highest dividend that was 
to be paid to their proprietors. So great a 
revenue might certainly have afforded an 
augmentation of six hundred and eight thou- 
sand pounds in their annual payments, and 
at the same time have left a large sinking 
fund sufficient for the speedy reduction of 
their debts. In 1773, however, their debts, 
instead of being reduced, were augmented 
by an arrear to the treasury in the payment 
of the four hundred thousand pounds, by 
another to the custom-house for duties un- 
paid, by a large debt to the bank for money 
borrowed, and by a fourth for bills drawn 
upon them from India, and wantonly ac- 
cepted, to the amount of upwards of twelve 
hundred thousand pounds. The distress which 
these accumulated claims brought upon them, 
obliged them not only to reduce all at once 
their dividend to six per cent, but to throw 
themselves upon the mercy of government, 
and to supplicate, first, a yelcasc from further 
payment of the stipulate^ four hundred 
thousand pounds a year; and, secondly, a lojin 
of fourteen hundred thousand, to save them 
from immediate bankruptcy. The great in- 
crease of their fortune had, it seems, only 
served to furnish their servants with a pre- 
text for greater profusion, and a cover for 
greater malversation, than in proportion even 
to that increase of fortune. The conduct of 
their servants in India, and the general state 
of their alTairs both in India and in Europe, 
became the subject of a Parliamentary in- 
quiry, in consequence of which several very 
important alternations were made in ^ic con- 
stitution of their government, both at home 
and abroad. In India their principal settle- 
ments of Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, 
which had before been altogether independent 
of one another, were subjected to a governor- 
general, assisted by a council of four assessors. 
Parliament assuming to itself the first nomi- 
nation of this governor and council who were 
to reside at Calcutta; that city having now 
become, what Madras was before, the most 
important of th^ English settlements in India. 


of Nations 

The Court of the Mayor of Calcutta, orig- 
inally instituted for the trial of mercantile 
causes which arose in the city and neighbour- 
hood, had gradually extended its juri^iction 
with the extension of the empire. It was now 
reduced and confined to the original purpose 
of its institution. Instead of it a new supreme 
court of judicature was established, consisting 
of a chief justice and three judges to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. In Europe, the (piali- 
fication necessary to entitle a proprietor to 
vote at their general courts was raised from 
five hundred pounds, the original price of a 
share in the stock of the company, to a thou- 
sand pounds. In order to vote upon this 
qualification too, it was declared necessary 
that he should have posse.ssed it, if acquired 
by his own purchase, and not by inheritance, 
for at least one year, instead of six months, 
the term requisite l)efore. The court of 
twenty-four directors had before been chosen 
annually; but it was now enacted that each 
director should, for the future, be chosen for 
four years; six of them, how’ever, to go out of 
office by rotation every year, and not to be 
capable of being re-chosen at the election of 
the six new directors for the ensuing year. In 
consequence of these alterations, I he courts, 
both of the proprietors and directors, it was 
expected, would be likely to act with more 
dignity and steadiness than they had usually 
done before. But it seems impossible, by any 
alterations, to render those courts, in any 
respect, fit to govern, or evefi'to share in the 
government of a great empire; because the 
greater part of their members must always 
have too little interest in the prosperity of 
that empire to give any serious attention to 
what may promote it. . Frequently a man of 
great, sometimes even a man of small fortune, 
is willing to purchase a thousand pounds* 
share in India stock merely for the influence 
which he expects to acquire by a vote in the 
court of proprietors. It gives him a share, 
though not in the plunder, yet in the appoint- 
ment of the plunderers of India; the court of 
directors, though they make that appoint- 
ment, being necessarily more or less under the 
influence of the proprietors, who not only 
elect those directors, but sometimes overrule 
the appointments of their servants in India. 
Provided he can enjoy this influence for a 
few years, and thereby provide for a certain 
number of his friends, he frequently cares 
little about the dividend, or even about the 
value of the stock upon w^hich his vote is 
founded. About the prosperity of the great 
empire, in the government of which that vote 
gives him a .share, he seldom cares at all. No 
other sovereigns ever were, or, from the na- 
ture of things, ever could be, so perfectly in- 
different about the happiness or misery of 
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their subjects, the improvement or waste of 
their dominions, the gloiy or disgrace of their 
administration, as, from irresistible moral 
causes, the greater part of the proprietors of 
such a mercantile company are, and neces- 
sarily must be This indidcrence, too, was 
more likely to be increased than diminished 
by some of the new regulations which were 
made in consequence of the Parliamentary 
inquiry By a resolution of the House of 
Commons, for example, it was declared, that 
when the fourteen hundred thousand pounds 
lent to the company by government should 
be paid, and their bond debts be reduced to 
fifteen hundred thousand pounds, they might 
then, anti not till then, divide eight per cent 
upon their capital, and that whatever re 
mained of their revenues and net profits at 
home should be divided into four parts, thioe 
ol them to be paid into the exchequer for 
the use of the public, and the fourth to be 
rcser\ed as a fund either for the further re- 
duction of their bond debts, or for the dis- 
charge of other contingent exigencies \ihich 
the company mi"ht labour under But if the 
conipany were bad stewards, and bad sover- 
eigns, when the whole of their net revenue 
and profits belonged to themselves, and ^^ere 
at their own disposal, they vere surely not 
likely to be better when tliiee fourths ol them 
were to belong to other people, and the other 
fourth, though to be laid out for the benefit 
of the company, yet to be so under the in- 
sjiection and with the approbation of other 
people 

It might be more agreeable to the com- 
pany that their own servants and depcmlants 
should have either the plea*.ure of wasting or 
the profit of enibe/zling whatever surplus 
might remain after paying the proposed div- 
idend of eight per cent than that it should 
come into the hands of a set of people with 
whom those le'^olutioiis could scarce fail to set 
them, in some measure, at variance Ihc in- 
terest of those servants and dependants might 
so tar prcclomiiiate in the court of proprietors 
as sonietiTiies to dispose it to support the 
authors of depiedatioiis which had been com- 
mitted in direct violation of its own author- 
ity With the majority of proprietors, the 
support even of the authority of their own 
court might sometimes be a matter of less 
consequence than the support of those who 
hud set that authority at clefiance 

Ihe regulations of 1773, accordingly, did 
not put an end to the disorders of the com- 
pany s government in India Notwithstanding 
that, during a momentary ht of gcHxi conduct, 
they had at one time collected into the treas- 
ury of Calcutta more than three millions ster- 
ling, notwithstanding that they had after- 
wards extended, either their dominion, or 


their depredations, over a vast accession of 
some of the richest and most feitile coun- 
tries in India, all was wasted and destroyed 
They found themselves altogether unprepared 
to stop or resist the mcur'>ion of Ilyder Ah, 
and, ill consequence of those disorders, the 
company is now (1784) m greater distress 
than ever, and, in order to prevent immediate 
baiikiuptcy, is once more reduced to suppli- 
cate the assistance of government Different 
plans have been proposed by the different 
parties m Parliament for the better manage- 
ment of its ailairs And all those plans seem 
to agree m supposing, what was indeed always 
abundantly evident, that it is altogether un- 
fit to govern its territorial possessions Even 
the company itself seems to be convinced of 
its own incapacity so far, and seems, upon 
that account, willing to give them up to gov- 
ernment 

W ith the right of possessing forts and gar- 
risons in di^ant and barbarous countries is 
necessarily connected the right of making 
peace and war m those countries The joint 
stock companies winch have had the one riglit 
have constantly exen ised the other, and have 
frequently had it expressly conferred upon 
them How unjustly, how capriciously, how 
cruelly they have commonly exercised it, is 
too well known from recent experience 

When a company of merchants undertake, 
at their own risk and expense, to establish 
a new trade with some remote and barbarous 
nation, it may not be unreasonable to mcor- 
porale them into a joint stock company , and 
to grant them, m case of then success a mo- 
nopoly of the tiade for a certain number of 
years It is the easiest and most natural way 
in which the state can recompense them for 
hazarding a dangerous an 1 exjieusiv e exjieri- 
mciit, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit A temporary monopoly of 
this kind may be vindicated upon the same 
principles upon which a like monopoly of a 
new machine is granted to its inventor, and 
that of a new book to its author But upon the 
expiration of the term, the monopoly ought 
certainly to determine, the forts and gar- 
risons, if it was found necessary to establish 
any, to be taken into the hands of govern- 
ment, their value to be paid to the com- 
pany, and the trade to be laid open to all 
the subjects of the state By a perpetual mo- 
nopoly, all the other subjects of the state are 
taxed very absurdly m two different ways 
first, by the high price of goods, which, in the 
case of a free trade, they could buy much 
cheaper, and, secondly, by their total exclu- 
sion from a branch of business which it might 
be both convenient and piofitable for many 
of them to carry on. It is for the most w orth- 
less of all purposes, too, that they are taxed 
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in this manner. It is merely to enable the 
company to support the negligence, profu- 
sion, and malversation of their own servants, 
whose disorderly conduct .seldom allows the 
dividend of the company to exceed the or- 
dinary rate of profit in trades which are alto- 
gether free, and very frequently makes it fall 
even a gotxl deal short of that rate. Without 
a monopoly, however, a joint stock company, 
it would appear from experience, cannot long 
carry on any branch of foreign trade. To buy 
in one market, in order to sell, with profit, in 
another, when there are many competitors 
in both, to watch over, not only the occasional 
variations in the demand, but the much great- 
er and more freiiucnt variations in the compe- 
tition, or in the supply which that demand is 
likely to get from other people, and to suit 
with dexterity and judgment both the quan- 
tity and quality of each assortment of goods 
to all these circumstances, is a species of war- 
fare of which the operations are continually 
changing, and which can scarce ever be con- 
ducted successfully without such an unremit- 
ting exertion of vigilance and attention as 
cannot long be expected from the directors 
of a joint stock company. The East India 
Company, upon the redemption of their funds, 
and the expiration of their exclusive privilege, 
have a right, by Act of Parliament, to con- 
tinue a corporation with a joint stock, and to 
trade in their corporate capacity to the East 
Indies in common with the rest of their fel- 
low-subjects. But in this situation, the supe- 
rior vigilance and attention of private ad- 
venturers would, in all probability, soon make 
them weary of the trade. 

An eminent French author, of great knowl- 
edge in matters of political economy, the Abbe 
Morellet, gives a list of fifty-five joint stock 
companies for foreign trade which have been 
established in different parts of Europe since 
the year 1600, and which, according to him, 
have all failed from mismanagement, notwith- 
standing they had exclusive privileges. He has 
been misinformed with regard to the history 
of two or three of them, which w'cre not joint 
stock companies and have not failed. But, in 
compensation, there have been .several joint 
stock companies which have failed, and which 
he has omitted. 

The only trades which it seems possible for 
a joint stock company to carry on successful- 
ly without an exclusive privilege are those of 
which all the operations are capable of being 
reduced to what is called a Routine, or to 
such a uniformity of method as admits of lit- 
tle or no variation. Of this kind is, first, the 
banking trade; secondly, the tra<le of in.sur- 
^ce from fire, and from sea risk and capture 
in time^ of war; thirdly, the trade of making 
and maintaining a navigable cut or canal; and, 


fourthly, the similar trade of bringing water 
for the supply of a j^eat city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade 
may appear somewhat abstruse, the practice 
is capable of being reduced to strict rules. To 
depart upon any (x?casion from those rules, 
in conscciucnce of some flattering speculation 
of extraordinary gain, is almost always ex- 
tremely dangerous, and frequently fatal, to 
the banking company which attempts it. But 
the constitution of joint stock companies ren- 
ders them in general more tenacious of estab- 
lished ndcs than any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, seem extremely well 
fitted for this trade. The principal banking 
companies in Euroije, accordingly, are joint 
stock companies, many of which manage their 
trade very successfully without any exclusive 
privilege. The Bank of England has no other 
exclusive privilege exr-ept that no other bank- 
ing conipany in England shall consist of more 
than six persons. I'hc two banks of Edinburgh 
are joint stock companies without any exclu- 
sive privilege 

The value of the risk, cither from fire, or 
from loss by sea, or by capture, though it 
cannot, perhaps, be calculated very exactly, 
admits, hovyever, of such a gross estimation a^ 
renders it, in some degree, reducible to strict 
rule and method. The trade of insurance, 
therefore, may be carried on successfully by 
a joint stock company without any exclusive 
privilege. Neither the Eondmi Assurance nor 
the Royal Exchange Assurance companies 
have any such privilege. 

When a navigable cut or canal has been 
once made, the management of it becomes 
quite simple and easy, and it is reducible to 
strict rule and method. Even the making of 
it is so as it may be contracted for with under- 
takers at so much a mile, and so much a lock. 
The same thing may be said of a canal, an 
aciueduct, or a great pipe for bringing water 
to supply a great city. Such undertakings, 
therefore, may be, and accordingly freejuent- 
ly are, very successfully managed by joint 
stock companies without any exclusive privi- 
Icge. 

To establish a joint stock company, how- 
ever, for any undertaking, merely because 
such a company might be capable of managing 
it .successfully; or to exempt a particular .set 
of dealers from some of the general laws 
which take place with regard to all their neigh- 
bours, merely because they might be capable 
of thriving if they had such an exemp- 
tion, would certainly not be reasonable. 
To render such an establishment perfectly 
reasonable, with the circumstance of being 
reducible to strict rule and method, two other 
circumstance.s ought to concur. First, it ought 
to appear with the clearest evidence that the 
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undertaking is of greater and more general suits the fortunes of private people, is sufii- 

utilily than the greater part of common ciently obvious. 

trades; and secondly, that it recjuircs a great- Except the four trades above mentioned, 
er capital than can easily be collected into a I have not been able to recollect any other 

private copartnery. If a moderate capital were in which all the three circumstances requisite 

sufficient, the great utility of the undertaking for rendering reasonable the establishmeut of 

would not be a sufficient reason for cstab- a joint sto(‘k company concur. The Englisli 

fishing a joint stock company; because, in copper company of London, the lead smelting 

this case, the demand for what it w'as to company, the glass grinding company, have 

produce would readily and easily be supplied not even the pretext of any great or singular 

by private adventures. In the four trades utility in the object which they pursue; nor 

above mentioned, botli those circumstances does the pursuit of that object seem to re- 

coiicur. quire any expense unsuitalde to the fortunes 

The great and general utility of the bank- of many private men. Whether the trade 
ing trade w^hen prudently managed has been which those companies carry on is reducible 
fully explained in the second book of this to such strict rule and method as to render 

Inquiry. But a public bank w^hich is to sup- it fit for the management of a joint stock com- 
port public credit, and upon i)articular cmer- pany, or whether they have any reason to 

gencies to advance to government the whole boast of their extraordinary profits, I do not 

produce of a tax, to the amount, perhaps, pretend to know. The mine-adventurers* com- 

of several millions, a year or two before it pany has beqn long ago bankrupt. A share iu 

comes in, requires a greater capital than can the stock of the British Linen Company of 

easily be collected into any private copart- Edinburgh sells, at present, very much below 
nery. par, though less so that it did some years iigo. 

*J"he trade of i‘’=nrance gives great security The joint stock companies which are cstab- 
to the fortunes of private people, and by lishecl for the public-spirited purpose of pro- 
dividing among a great many that loss which moting some particular manufacture, over 
wxnild ruin an individual, makes it fall fight and above managing their own affairs ill, to 
and easy iq)on the w’hole society In order to the dimunition of the general stock of the 
give this security, how^ever, it is necessary society, can in other respects scarce ever fail 
that the insurers should have a very large to do more harm than good. Notwithstanding 
capital. Before the establishment of the two the most upright intentions, the unavoidable 
joint stock companies for insurance in Lon- partiality of their directors to particular 
don, a fist, it is said, was laid before the at- branches of the manufacture of which the 
tornev-general of one hundred and fifty pri- undertakers mislead and impose upon them 
vatc insurers who had failed in the course of is a real tli^couragemcnt to the rest, and nee- 
a few years. essarily breaks, more or less, that natural 

That navigable cuts and canals, and the projmrtion which would otherwise establish 
works which are sometimes necessary for sup- itself betw’een judicious industry and profit, 
plying a great city with water, are of great and which, to the general industry of the 
and general utility, while at the same lime country, is of all encouragements the greatest 
they frequently require a greater expense than and the most effectual. 

Artk'LB II 

Of the Erpmse of the Institutions for the Education of Youth 

The institutions for the e<lucation of the everywhere arises chiefly from some local or 
youth may, in the same manner, furnish a provincial revenue, from the rent of some 
revenue sufficient for defraying their own ex- landed estate, or from the interest of some 
pense. The fee or honorary which the scholar sum of money allotted and put under the 
pays to the master naturally constitutes a management of trustees for this particular 
revenue of this kind. purpose, sometimes by the sovereign himself. 

Even where the reward of the master does and sometimes by some private donor, 
not arise altogether from this natural revenue. Have tho.se public endowments contributed 
it still is not necessary that it should be <le- in general to promote the end of their institu- 
:lvcd from that general revenue of the so- tion? Have they contributed to encourage the 
oiety, of which the collection and ap}>lication diligence and to improve the abilities of the 
is, in most countries, assigned to the executive teachers? Have they directed the course of 
powder. Through the greater i)art of Europe, education towards objects more useful, both 
accordingly, the endowment of .schooks and to the individual and to the public, than those 
colleges makes either no charge upon that to which it w'ould naturally have gone of its 
general revenue, or but a very small one. It own accord? It should not seem very difficult 
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to give at least a probable answer to each of 
those questions. 

In every profession, the exertion of the 
greater part of thase who exercise it is always 
in proportion to the necessity they are untler 
of making that exertion. This necessity is 
greatest with those to whom the emoluments 
of their profession are the only source from 
which they expect their fortune, or even their 
ordinary revenue and subsistence. In order 
to acquire this fortune, or even to get this 
subsistence, they must, in tlie course of a 
year, execute a certain quantity of work of a 
known value; and, where the competition is 
free, the rivalship of competitors, who are all 
endeavouring to jiistle one another out of 
employment, obliges every man to endeavour 
to execute his work with a certain degree of 
exactness. The greatness of the objects which 
are to be acquired by success in some partic- 
ular professions may, no doubt, sometimes 
animate the exertion of a few men of extraor- 
dinary spirit and ambition. Great objects, 
however, are evidently not necessary in order 
to occasion the greatest exertions. Rivalship 
and emulation render excellency, even in 
mean professions, an object of ambition, and 
frequently occasion the very greatest exer- 
tions. Great objects, on the contrary, alone 
and unsupported by the necessity of applica- 
tion, have seldom been sufficient to occasion 
any considerable exertion. In England, suc- 
cess in the profession of the law leads to some 
very great objects of ambition; and yet how 
few men, born to easy fortunes, have ever in 
this country been eminent in that professfon! 

The endowments of schpols and colleges 
have necessarily diminishe<l more or less the 
necessity of application in the teachers. Their 
subsistence, so far as it arises from their sal- 
aries, is evidently derived from a fund alto- 
gether independent of their success and repu- 
tation in their particular professions. 

In some universities the salary makes but 
a part, and frequently but a small part, of 
the emoluments of the teacher, of which the 
;reater part arises from the honoraries or 
fees of his pupils. The necessity of applica- 
tion, though always more or less diminished, 
is not in this case entirely taken away. Repu- 
tation in his profession is still of some im- 
portance to him, and he still has some de- 
pendency upon the affection, gratitude, and 
favourable report of those who have attended 
upon his instructions; and these favourable 
sentiments he is likely to gain in no way so 
well as by deserving them, that is, by the 
abilities and diligence with which he dis- 
charges every part of his duty. 

In other universities the teacher is prohib- 
ited from receiving any honorary or fee from 
his pupils, and his salary constitutes the whole 


of Nations 

of the revenue which he derives from his of- 
fice. His interest is, in this case, set as direct- 
ly in opposition to his duty as it is possible 
to sot it. It is the interest of every man to 
live as much at his ease as he can; and if his 
emoluments are to be precisely the same, 
whether he does or does not perform some 
very laborious duty, it is certainly his inter- 
est, at least as interest is vulgarly understood, 
either to neglect it altogether, or, if he is 
subject to some authority which will not suf- 
fer him to do this, to perform it in as care- 
less and slovenly a manner as that authority 
will permit. If he is naturally active and a 
lover of labour, it is his interest to employ 
that activity in any way from which he can 
derive some advantage, rather than in the 
l^rformance of liis duty, from which he can 
derive none. 

If the authority to which he is subject re- 
sides in the body corporate, the college, or 
university, of which he himself is a member, 
and which the greater part of the other mem- 
bers are, like himself, persons who eillier arc 
or ought to be teachers, they are likely to 
make a common cause, to be all very indul- 
gent to one another, and every man to con- 
sent that his neighbour may neglect his duty, 
provided he himself is allowed to neglect his 
own. In the university of Oxford, the greater 
part of the ])ublic professors have, for these 
many years, given up altogether even the 
pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is subject re- 
sides, not so much in the body corporate of 
w'liich he is a member, as in some other ex- 
traneous persons — in the bishop of the dio- 
cese, for example; in the governor of the prov- 
ince; or, perhaps, in some minister of state — 
it is not indeed in this case very likely that 
he will be suffered to neglect his duty alto- 
gether. All that such superiors, however, can 
force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils a 
certain number of hours, that is, to give a 
certain number of lectures in the week or in 
the year. What those lectures shall be must 
still depend upon the diligence of the teacher; 
and that diligence is likely to be proportioned 
to the motives which he has for exerting it. 
An extraneous jurisdiction of this kind, be- 
sides, is liable to be exercised both ignorantly 
and capriciously. In its nature it is arbitrary 
and discretionary, and the persons who ex- 
ercise it, neither attending upon the lectures 
of the teacher themselves, nor perhaps under- 
standing the sciences which it is his business 
to teach, are seldom capable of exercising it 
with judgment. From the insolence of office, 
too, they are frequently indifferent how they 
exercise it, and are very apt to censure^ or 
deprive him of his office wantonly, and with- 
out any just cause. The person subject to 
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such jurisdiction is necessarily degraded by 
it, and, instead of being one of the most re- 
spectable, IS rendered one of the meanest and 
most contemptible persons in the society It 
IS by powerful protection only that he can 
effectually gu«ird himself against the bad us- 
age to ^\hich he IS at all times exposed, and 
this pioteclion he is most likely to gam, not 
by ability or diligence m his profession, but 
by obsequiousness to the will of his superiors, 
and by being ready, at all times, to sacrifice 
to that will the rights, the interest, and the 
honour of the body corporate of which he is 
a member Whex^ver has attended for any 
considerable time to the administration of a 
French unnersity must have had occasion to 
remark the effects \vhich naturally result from 
an arbitrary and extraneous jurisdiction of 
this kind 

Whatever forces a certain number of stu- 
dents to any college or university, mdepend- 
ent oi the merit or reputation of the teachers, 
tends more or less to dimmish the necessity of 
that mcjit or reputation 

'^Ihe piiv lieges o^ giaduates m arts, m law, 
physic, and divinity, when they can be ob- 
tainccl only b> residing a certain number of 
years m certain unntiMties, neccssarilv force 
a ceitam number oi students to such univer- 
sities iiidc])ciidcnt of the merit or rcpiitition 
of the tc u-hers I he privileges of graduates 
are a sort of statutes of apprenticeship which 
have fontiibulcd to the improvement of edu- 
c alion lust as the other statutes oi apprentice- 
ship have to that of arts, incl manulactures 

Ihe charitable foundations of scholarships, 
exhibitions, bursaries etc necessarily attach 
a certain number ot students to certain col 
leges, independent altogether oi the merit of 
those particular colleges Were the students 
upon such chai liable found itioiis left free to 
choose what college thev liked best, such lib- 
erty might perhaps contiibute to excite some 
emulation among different colleges A reg- 
ulation, on the contraiy which prohibited 
even the independent members of c'vcry par- 
ticular college from leaving it and going to 
any other, without leave fust asked and ob- 
tained of that which they meant to abandon, 
would tend vcr> much to cxtmgul^h that 
emulation 

If m each college the tutor or teacher, who 
was to instruct each student m all arts and 
sciences, should not be voluntarily chosen by 
the student, but appointed by the head of 
the college, and if, m case of neglect, inabil- 
ity, or bad usage, the student should not be 
allowed to change him foi another, without 
leave first asked and obtained, such a regula- 
tion would not only tend very much to ex- 
tinguish all emulation among the different 
tutors of the same college, but to diminish 


very much in all of them the necessity of dil- 
igence and of attention to their respective 
pupils buch teachers, though very well paid 
by their students, might be as much disposed 
to neglect them as those who are not paid 
by them at all, or who have no other recom- 
pense but their salary 
If the teacher happens to be a man of sense, 
it must be an unpleasant thing to him to be 
conscious, while he is lecturing his students, 
that he is either speaking or reading non- 
sense, or what is very little better than non- 
sense It must, too, be unjileasant to him to 
observe that the greater part of his students 
desert his lectures, or perhaps attend upon 
them with plain enough maiks of neglect, 
contempt, and derision If he is obliged, 
therefore, to give a certain number of lec- 
tures, these motives alone, without any other 
interest, might dispose him to take some pains 
to give to]ef(hbl> good ones Several differ- 
ent expedients, however, may be fallen upon 
which will effectually blunt the edge of all 
those incitements to diligence The teacher, 
mstead of explaining to his pupils himself 
the science in which he proposes to instruct 
them, may read some book upon it and if 
this book is written m a foreign and dead 
language, by interpreting it to them mto their 
own or, what would give him still less trouble, 
by making them interpret it to him, and by 
now and then making an occasional remark 
upon it, he may flatter himself that he is giv- 
ing a lecture The slightest degree of knowl- 
edge and appheation will enable him to do 
tins without exposing himself to contempt or 
derision, or saying anything that is really 
foolish, absurd, or ridiculous The discipline 
of the college, at the same time may enable 
him to force all his pupils to the most reg- 
ular attendance upon this sham lecture, and 
to m«imtain the most dci'cnt and respectful 
behaviour during the whole time ot the per- 
formance 

Ihe discipline of colleges and universities 
is in general contrived, not for the benefit of 
the students, but for the interest or more 
propel Iv speaking for ihe case of the masters 
Its ob]cct is in all cases, to maintain the 
authority of the master and whether he neg- 
lects or perfoiins his duty, to oblige the stu- 
dents in all cases to behave to him as if he 
jx^rformed it with the greatest diligence and 
ability It seems to presume perfect wisdom 
and virtue m the one order, and the greatest 
weakness and folly in the other Where the 
masters, howevei really perform their duty, 
theie are no examples, I believe, that the 
greater part of the students evei neglect theirs. 
No discipline is ever requisite to force attend- 
ance upon lectures which are really worth the 
attending, as is well known wherever any 
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such lectures are given. Force and rchtraint 
may, no doubt, be in some degree requisite in 
order to oblige children, or very young boys, 
to attend to those parts of education which 
it is thought necessary for them lo acquire 
during that early period of liie; but after 
twelve or thirteen years of age, provided the 
master does his duty, force or restraint can 
scarce ever be necessary to carry on any part 
of education. Such is the generosity of the 
greater part of young men, that, so far from 
being disposed to neglect or despise the in- 
structions of tlieir master, provided he shows 
some serious intention of being of use to 
them, they arc generally inclined to pardon a 
great deal of incorrectness in the performance 
of his duty, and sometimes even to conceal 
from the public a good deal of gross neg- 
ligence. 

Those parts of education, it is to be ob- 
served, for the teaching of which there are 
no public institutions, are generally the best 
taught. When a young man goes to a fenc- 
ing or a dancing school, he does not indeed 
always learn to fence or to dance very well; 
but he seldom fails of learning to fence or to 
dance. The good effects of the riding school 
are not commonly so evident. The expense 
of a riding school is so great, that in most 
places it is a public institution. The three 
most essential parts of literary education, to 
read, write, and account, it still continues 
to be more common to acquire in private 
than in public schools; and it very seldom 
happens that anybody fails of acquiring tl\em 
to the degree in which it is necessary to ac- 
quire them. • 

In England the public schools are much 
less corrupted than the universities. In the 
schools the youth are taught, or at least may 
be taught, Greek and Latin; that is, every- 
thing which the masters pretend to teach, or 
which, it is expected, they should teach. In 
the universities the youth neither are taught, 
nor always can find any proper means of 
iM'ing taught, the sciences which it is the busi- 
ness of those incorporated bodies to teach. 
The reward of the schoolmaster in most cases 
dei)ends principally, in some cases almost en- 
tirely, upon the fees or honoraries of his schol- 
ars. Schools have no exclusive privileges. In 
order to obtain the honours of graduation, it 
is not necessary that a person should bring a 
certificate of his having studied a certain num- 
ber of years at a public school. If upon exam- 
ination he appears to understand what is 
taught there, no questions are asked about 
the place where he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are common- 
ly taught in universities, it may, perhaps, be 
said are not very well taught. But had it not 
been for those institutions they would not 
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have been commonly taught at all, and both 
the individual and the public would have 
suffered a good deal from the want of tiiose 
important parts of education. 

The present universities of Europe were 
originally, the greater part of them, eccle.^ias- 
tical corporations, instituted for the educa- 
tion of churchmen. They w'cre founded by 
the authority of the Pope, and w^ere so en- 
tirely under his immediate protection, that 
their members, whether masters or students, 
had all of them what was then called the 
benefit of clergy, that is, were exempted from 
the civil jurisdiction of the countries in which 
their respective universities were situated, 
and were amenable only to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. W’hat was taught in the greater 
part of those universities was suitable to the 
end of their institution, either theology, or 
something that w’as merely preparatory to 
theology. 

When Christianity was first established by 
law, a corrupted Latin had become the com- 
mon language of all the western parts of 
Europe. The service of the church accordingly, 
and the translation of the Bible which was 
read in churches, were both in that corrujited 
Latin; that is, in the common language of 
the country. After the irruption of the bar- 
barous nations who overturned the Roman 
empire, Latin gradually ceased to be the lan- 
guage of any pait ol Europe. But the rever- 
ence of the people naturally preserves the 
established forms and ceremonies of religion 
long after the circumstances which first in- 
troduced and rendered them reasonable are 
no more. Though Latin, therefore, was no 
longer understood anywhere by the great 
body of the people, the whole service of the 
church still continued to be performed in 
that language. IVo different languages were 
thus established in Europe, in the same man- 
ner as in ancient Egypt; a language of the 
priests, and a language of the people; a sacred 
and a profane; a learned and an unlearned 
language. But it was necessary that the 
priests should understand .something of 
that sacred and learned language in which 
they were to officiate; and the study of the 
Latin language therefore made, from the 
beginning, an essential part of university 
education. 

It was not so with that either of the Greek 
or of the Hebrew language. The infallible de- 
crees of the church had pronounced the Latin 
translation of the Bible, commonly called the 
Latin Vulgate, to have been equally dictated 
by divine inspiration, and therefore of equal 
authority with the Greek and Hebrew orig- 
inals. The knowledge of those two languages, 
therefore, not being indisiiensably requisite 
to a churchman, the study of them did not 
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for a long time make a necesiiary part of the 
common cour^ie ot univeisity education There 
are some bpanisli umveisities, I am assured, 
m which the study ol the Cjicek language lias 
never >ct made any part ot that course Ihe 
first retoimers tound the Greek text ot the 
New lestamciit, and even the Hebrew text 
of the Old, more favorable to then opinions 
than the Vulgate ti an station, which, as might 
naturally be supposed, had been gradually 
accommodated to support the doctrines ot 
the Catholic C huich Ihey set themselves, 
theiefore, to expose the many errors ot that 
translation, which tlie Roman Catholic clergy 
were thus put under the necessity of deleiicl- 
mg or explaining iiut this could not well be 
done without some knowledge ot the orig- 
inal languages, of which the study was 
theictoie gra<lually introduced into the greater 
part ot uni\ ersities, both ot those which em- 
braced, and ot those which rejected, the doc- 
tiiius ot the Reformation Ihe Greek lan- 
gu.ige was connected with every part ot that 
classical learning which, though at hist piin- 
cipally ciiltn tc(« hv ( atholics and Italians, 
hapjicncd to come into lashion much about 
the same time that the do( tunes ot the Rei- 
ormation were set on toot In tlie gi eater 
pait ol universities, thircloie, that language 
was taught previous to the study ot philos- 
oph>, and as soon as the student liad made 
sonic progress in the Latin Ihc Hcbiew lan- 
guage having no connection with classical 
leainnig, and, except the Holy bcriptures, 
being the langu<ige ot not a single book in 
an> esteem, the study oi it did not ciniinionly 
commence till alter that ot philosophy, and 
when the student had entered upon the study 
ot theology 

Originally the first iinlmients both of the 
Gicck and Latin languages were taught in 
uniN ersities, and in some universities they 
still continue to be so In others it is expected 
that the student should have previously ac- 
quired at least the rudiments ol one oi both 
of tliose languages, of wliieh the study con- 
tinues to make everywhcie a very consider- 
able part of university edinatioii 

The ancient Greek philosophy was divided 
into three great branches, physics, or nat- 
ural philosophy, etincs, or moral philosophy, 
and logic Ihis general division ^cems perfect- 
ly agreeable to the natuie of tilings 

Ihe great phenomena of nature — the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, eclipses, com- 
ets, thunder, lightning, and other extiaordi- 
nary meteors, the generation, the life, growth, 
and dissolution ot plants and animals — are 
objects which, as they necessarily excite the 
wonder, so they naturally call forth the curi- 
osity, of mankind to inquire into their causes 
Superstition first attempted to satisfy this 
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curiosity, by referring all those wonderful 
appearances to the immediate agency of the 
gods Philosophy afterwards endeavoured to 
account lor them from more familiar causes, 
or from such as mankind were better ac- 
quainted with, than the agency of the gods 
As those great phenomena are the first ob- 
jects of human cuiiosity, so the science which 
pretends to explain them must naturally have 
been the hist branch of philosophy that was 
cultivated Ihe first philosophers, aicordingly, 
ot whom history has preseivcd any account, 
apjiear to have been naturd philosophers 
In every age and country of the world men 
must have attended to the characters, de- 
signs, and actions of one another, and many 
reputable rules and maxims for the conduct 
ot human hie must have been lanl down and 
approved ot by common consent As soon «is 
writing came into fashion, wise men or those 
who tancied ilieniselves such, would natural- 
ly endeavour to me rease the numbei ot those 
established and respected maxims, and to ex- 
press their own sense of what was either prop- 
er or improper conduct, sometimes in the 
more artificial toim ot apologues, like what 
are ( ailed the fables of Ksop and sometimes 
in the inoie simple one of apophthegms, or 
wise sayings, like the Proverlis ol .Solomon, 
the verses of Iheognis and Phocy Hides, and 
some pait ot the woiks of llcsiod J hey might 
continue in this manner tor a long time mere 
ly to multiply the number ot those maxims of 
prudence and morality, without even attempt 
mg to arrange them in any very distinct or 
methodical order, much less to connect them 
together by one or more general principles 
from which they were all dcduciblc, like ef- 
fects from their natural causes Ihe beauty 
of a systematical arrangement of different ob- 
servations connected by a few common prin 
ciples was first seen in the rude essays of those 
ancient limes towards a system of natural 
philosophy bomething of the same kiml was 
afterwards attempted in morals The maxims 
of common life were arranged in some me 
thodical order, aiul connectetl together bv a 
few common principles, in the same m inner 
as they had attempted to arrange and con- 
nect the ])henoniena of nature Ihe science 
which pretends to in\estig«itc and explain 
those eonneiting principles is what is prop- 
erly failed moral philosophy 

Diffeient authors gave different sv stems 
both of natural and moi d philosophy Rut 
the arguments by which they supported those 
flifferent systems, for from being always 
demonstrations, were frequently at best 
but yery slender probabilities, and sometimes 
mere sophisms, which had no other founda- 
tion but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language Speculative systems hayc 
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in all ages of the world been adopted for rea- 
sons too frivolous to have determined the 
judgment of any man of common sense in a 
matter of the smallest pecuniary interest. 
Gross sophistry has scarce ever had any in- 
fluence upon the opinions of mankind, ex- 
cept in matters of philosophy and speculation; 
and in these it has frequently had the great- 
est. The patrons of each system of natural 
and moral philosophy naturally endeavoured 
to expose the weakness of the arguments 
adduced to support the systems which were 
opposite to their own. In examining those ar- 
guments, they were necessarily led to con- 
sider the difference between a probable and 
a demonstrative argument, between a fal- 
lacious and a conclusive one: and Logic, or 
Uie science of the general principles of good 
and bad reasoning, necessarily arose out of 
the observations which a scrutiny of this kind 
gave occasion to. Though in its origin poste- 
rior both to physics and to ethics, it was com- 
monly taught, not indeed in all, but in the 
greater part of the ancient schools of philos- 
ophy, previously to either of those sciences. 
The student, it seems to have been thought, 
to understand well the difference between 
good and bad reasoning before he was led to 
reason upon subjects of so great importance. 

This ancient division of philosophy into 
three parts was in the greater part of the 
universities of Europe changed for another 
into five. 

In the ancient philosophy, whatever was 
taught concerning the nature either of the 
human mind or of the Deity, made a part 
of the system of physics Those beings, in 
whatever their essence might be supposed to 
consist, were parts of the great system of the 
universe, and parts, too, productive of the 
most important effects. Whatever human rea- 
son could either conclude or conjecture con- 
cerning them, made, as it were, two chapters, 
though no doubt two very important ones, 
of the science which pretended to give an 
account of the origin and revolutions of the 
great system of the universe. But in the uni- 
versities of Europe, where philosophy was 
taught only as subservient to theology, it was 
natural to dwell longer upon these two chap- 
ters than upon any other of the science. They 
were gradually more and more extended, 
and were divided into many inferior chapters, 
till at last the doctrine of spirits, of which so 
little can be known, came to take up as much 
room in the system of philosophy as the doc- 
trine of bodies, of which .so much can be 
known. The doctrines concerning those two 
subjects were considered as making two dis- 
tinct sciences. What are called Metaphysics 
or Pneumatics were set in opposition to Phys- 
ics, and were cultivated not only as the more 
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sublime, but, for the purposes of a particular 
profession, as the more useful science of the 
two. The proper subject of experiment and 
observation, a subject in which a careful at- 
tention is capable of making so many useful 
discoveries, was almost entirely neglected. 
The subject in which, after a few very simple 
and almost obvious truths, the most care- 
ful attention can discover nothing but ob- 
scurity and uncertainty, and can consequent- 
ly produce nothing but subtleties and soph- 
isms, was greatly cultivated. 

When those two sciences had thus been set 
in opposition to one another, the comparison 
between them naturally gave birth to a third, 
to what was called Ontology, or the science 
which treated of the qualities and attributes 
which were common to both the subjects of 
the other two sciences. But if subtleties and 
sophisms composed the greater part of the 
Metaphysics or Pneumatics of the schools 
they composed the whole of this cobweb sci- 
ence of Ontology, which was likewise some- 
times called Metaphysics. 

Wherein consisted the happiness and per- 
fection of a man, considercrl not only as an 
individual, but as the member of a family, 
of a state, and of the great society of man- 
kind, was the object which the ancient moral 
philosophy proposed to investigate. In that 
philosophy the duties of human life were 
treated as subset vient to the happiness and 
perfection of human life. BuM\heii moral, as 
W'ell as natural philosophy, came to be taught 
only as subservient to theology, the duties of 
human life were treated of as chiefly sub- 
servient to the happiness of a life to come In 
the ancient philosophy the perfection of vir- 
tue w as represented as necessarily productive, 
to the person who possessed it, of the most 
perfect happine.ss in this life. In the modem 
philosophy it was frequently represented as 
generally, or rather as almost always, incon- 
.sistent with any degree of happiness in this 
life; and heaven was to be earned only by 
penance and mortifleation, by the austerities 
and abasement of a monk; not by the liberal, 
generous, and spirited conduct of a man. Cas- 
uistry and an a.scetic morality made up, in 
most cases, the greater part of the moral 
philosophy of the schools. By far the most 
important of all the different branches of 
philosophy became in this manner by far the 
most corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common course of 
philr)sophical education in the greater part 
of the universities in Europe. Logic was taught 
fir.st: Ontology came in the second place: 
Pneumatology, comprehending the doctrine 
concerning the nature of the human .soul and 
of the Deity, in the third; in the fourth fol- 
low'ed .% debased system of moral philosophy 
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which was considered as immediately con- 
nected with the doctrines of Piieiiniatology, 
with the immortality of the human sf>ul, ami 
with the rewards and punishments which, 
from the justice of the Deity, were to be ex- 
pected in a life to come: a short and super- 
ficial system of Physics usually concluded the 
course. 

The alterations which the universities of 
Europe thus introduced into the ancient 
course of philosophy were all meant for the 
education of ecclesiastics, and to render it a 
more proper introduction to the study of 
theology. But the additional (|uantity of sub- 
tlety and sophistry, the casuistry and the 
ascetic morality which those alterations in- 
troduced into it, certainly did not render it 
more proper for the education of gentlemen 
or men of the world, or more likely either to 
improve the understanding, or to mend the 
heart. 

This course of philosophy is what still con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the 
universities of Europe, with more or less dili- 
gence, according as the constitution of each 
particular university happens to render dili- 
gence more or less necessary to the teachers. 
In some of the richest and best cndowcfl uni- 
versities, the tutors content themselves with 
teaching a few unconnected shreds and par- 
cels of this corrupted course; and even these 
they commonly teach very negligently and 
superficially. 

The improvements which, in modern times, 
have been made in several dilYerent branches 
of philosoj)hy have not, the greater part of 
them, been made in universities, though some 
no doubt have. The greater part of univer- 
sities have not even been very forward to 
adopt those improvements after they were 
made; and sevend of those learned societies 
have chosen to remain, for a long time, the 
sanctuaries in which exploded systems and 
obsolete prejudices found shelter and protec- 
tion after they had been hunted out of every 
other corner of the world. In general, the 
richest and best endowed universities have 
been the slowest in adopting those improve- 
ments, and the most averse to permit any 
, considerable change in the established plan of 
education. Those improvements were more 
easily introduced into some of the poorer uni- 
versities, in which the teachers, depending 
upon their reputation for the greater part of 
their subsistence, were obliged to pay more 
attention to the current opinions of the world. 

But though the public schools and univer- 
sities of Europe were originally intended only 
for the education of a particular profession, 
that of churchmen; and though they were not 
always very diligent in instructing their pu- 
pils even in the .sciences which were supposed 


necessary for that profession, yet they gradu- 
ally drew to themselves the education of al- 
most all other ])eople, particularly of almost 
all gentlemen and men of fortune. No better 
method, it seems, could be fallen upon of 
spending, with any advantage, the long inter- 
val betw'een infancy .and that period of life at 
which men begin to apply in good earnest to 
the real business of the world, the business 
which is to employ them during the remainder 
of their days. The greater part of what is 
taught in schools and universities, how'ever, 
does not seem to be the most proper prepara- 
tion for that busine.ss. 

In England it becomes every day more and 
more the custom to send young people to 
travel in foreign countries immediately upon 
their leaving school, and without .semling 
them to any university. Our young j>eo])le, it 
is said, generally return home much improved 
by their tr<Arels. A young man who goes 
abroad at seventeen or eighteen, and returns 
home at one and tw’enty, returns three or 
four years older than he was when he went 
abroad; and at that age it is very difficult not 
to improv’c a good deal in three or four years. 
In the course of his travels he generally ac- 
quires some knowledge of one or two foreign 
languages; a knowledge, however, which is 
seldom sufficient to enable him either to 
s|)cak or write them with propriety. In other 
respects he commonly returns home more 
conceited, more unprincipled, more dissipated, 
and more incapable of any serious application 
either to stuily or to business than he could 
well have become in so short a time had he 
lived at home. By travelling so very young, 
by spending in the most frivolous dis.sipation 
the most precious years of his life, at a dis- 
tance from the inspection and control of his 
parents and relations, every useful habit w Inch 
the earlier parts of his education miglit have 
had .some tendency to form in him, instead of 
being riveted and confirmed, is almoNt neces- 
sarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the disc’redit into whieli the universitie.s 
are allowing themselves to fall could ever 
have brought into repute so very absurd a 
practice as that of travelling at this early 
period of life. By sending his son abroad, a 
father delivers himself at least for .some time, 
from so disagreeable an object as that of a 
son unemployed, neglected, «md going to ruin 
before his eye.s. 

Such have Iwen the effects of some of the 
modern institutions for education. 

Different plans and different institutions 
for education seem to have taken place in 
other ages and nations. 

In the republics of ancient Greece, every 
free citizen was instructed, under the direc- 
tion of the public magistrate, in gyminastic 
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exercises and in music By gymnastic exer- 
cises it 'was intended to harden his body, to 
sharpen his courage, and to prepare him for 
the fatigues and dangers of war and as the 
Greek militia was, h\ all accounts, one of the 
best that ever was m the world, this part of 
their public education must ha\c answered 
completely the puipose tor which it was in- 
tended By the other part, music, it was 
proposed, at least by the philosopheis and 
historians who have given us an account of 
those institutions, to huinani/e the mind, to 
soften the temper, and to dispose it tor jicr- 
forming all the social and moral duties both 
of public and private life 

In ancient Rome the exercises of the Cam- 
pus Martins answered the same purpose as 
those of the Gymnasium in ancient Greece, 
and they seem to have answered it equally 
well But among the Romans there was noth- 
ing which corresponded to the musical edu- 
cation of the Greeks The morals of the 
Romans, however, both in pnvate and public 
life, seem to have been not only equal, but, 
upon the whole, a good deal superior to 
those of the Greeks That they were superior 
in private life, we have the express testimony 
of Polybius and of Dionysius of HaliCcirnas- 
sus, two authors well acquainted with both 
nations and the w hole tenor of the Greek and 
Roman lustorv bears witness to the superior- 
ity of the public morals of the Romans Ihe 
good temjier and moderation of contending 
factions seems to be the most es^^ential cir- 
cumstances in the public morals of a free 
people But the factions of the Greeks were 
almost always violent and sanguinary where- 
as, till the time of the Gr.icchi, no blood had 
ever been shed in any Roman faction and 
from the time of the Gracchi the Roman re- 
public may l>e considered as m reality dis- 
solved Notwithstanding, therefore, the very 
respectable authority of Plato, Aristotle and 
Polybius, and notwithstanding the very in- 
genious reasons by which Mr Montesquieu 
endeavours to support that authority ,it seems 
probable that the musical education of the 
Greeks had no great effect m mending their 
morals, since, without any such education, 
those of the Romans were upon the \ hole su- 
penor The respect of tho>e ancient sages for 
the institutions of their ancestors had prob- 
ably disposed them to find much political wis- 
dom in what was, perhaps, merely an ancient 
custom, continued without interruption from 
the earliest period of those societies to the 
times in which they had arrived at a con- 
siderable degree of refinement Music and 
dancmg are the great amusements of almost 
all barbarous nations, and the great accom- 
plishments which are supposed to fit any man 
for entertaining his society It is so at this 
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day among the negroes on the coast of Africa 
It was so among the ancient Cells, among the 
ancient Scandinavians, and, as we may learn 
fiom Homer, among the ancient Greeks m 
the tunes preceding the Tiojan war \Mien 
the (ireek tribes had formed themselves into 
little republics, it was natural that the study 
ot those accomplishments should, foi a long 
time make a ])art ot the public and common 
education of the people 

Ihc masleis who instructed the young peo- 
ple, cither in music or in military exercises do 
not seem to have been paid, or even appointed 
by the slate, either in Rome or even in \th 
ens, the (jreek republic of whose laws and cus- 
toms we are the best mfoimcd The slate 
retjuired that evciy free citi/tn should fit 
himself for defending it in war, and should, 
upon that account, learn his military cxei 
cises But it left him to learn them of such 
masters as he could find, and it seems to have 
advanced nothing for this purpose but a pub 
he held or place ot exercise m which he should 
practise and perform them 

In the carl> ages both of the Greek and 
Roman republics the other parts ot educa- 
tion seem to have consisted in Ic irning to 
read, write, and account according to the 
arithmetic of the times These accomplish 
ments the iicher citi/ens seem frequently to 
have acquired at home by the assist uicc of 
some domestic pedagogue, wJlj^o was gem rally 
cither a slave or a freed man and tin poorer 
citi/ens. 111 the schools of such masleis as 
made a trade of tc.ifhmg for hire Such puts 
of education howcvci, weic abandoned alto 
gether to the care of the parents or gu irdi iiis 
of each individual It does not appear that 
the stale ever assumed any inspection or di 
rection of them By a la»v of Solon indeed 
the childien were accjuitted from maintaining 
those parents in their old age who had iieg 
leclcd to instruct them in some profitable 
trade or business 

In the progress of refinement, when plnloso 
pby and rhetoric came into fashion the bet 
ter sort of people used to send their cliildrcn 
to the schools of philosophers and rhetori 
cians, in order to be instrm ted in these fasli 
lonable sciences But those schools were not 
supported by the public They were for a long 
time barely tolented by it The demand for 
philosophy and rhetoric was for a long time 
so small that the first professed teaeheis of 
either could not find constant employment in 
any one city, but were obliged to travel about 
from place to place In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gorgias, Ilipjnas, 
and many others As the demand increased, 
the schools both of philosophy and rhetoric 
became stationary, first in Athens, and after- 
wards in several other cities The slate, how- 
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ever, seems never to have encouraged them 
further than by assigning some ot them a 
particular place to teach in, which was some- 
times done, too, by private donors Ihe slate 
seems to have assigned the Academy to Plato, 
the Lyceum to Aristotle, and the Portico to 
Zeno of ( itta, the founder ol the Stoics But 
Lpicuiiis bc<|ucathcd his gaidcns to his own 
school Till about the time of Maicus Anto- 
nins, however, no teacher appears to have 
had any salary from the public, or to have 
had any other emoluments but what arose 
from the honoranes or fees ol his schol irs 
llic bounty which that philosophical emper- 
or, as we leain from Lucian, bestowed upon 
one of the te.ichers of philosophy, probably 
lasted no longer than his own lile There was 
nothing eejun alcnt to the pri\ ilcges ol gradu- 
ation. and to have attended any of those 
schools was not necessary, in order to be per- 
mitted to practise any particular trade or 
profession If the opinion ol their own utility 
could not draw scholais to them, the law 
neither iorced anybody to go to them nor re- 
warded an^bou> lor having gone to them 
Ihe teachers had no jurisdiction over their 
pupils nor anj other authority lx sides that 
natuial aullioritj, which sui>erior Mrtue and 
abilities never fail to procure from young peo- 
ple towards those who are enti listed with any 
pait of their education 

\t Rome the study of the civil law made a 
part ot the education, not of the greater part 
of the cili/ens, but of some particular fam- 
ilies The young people, however, who wished 
to acciuire knowledge in the law, had no pub- 
lic schcwl to go to and had no other method 
of studving it than by frequenting the com 
pany of sue h of their relations and friends as 
were supposed to understand it It is fierhaps 
worth w hile to remark, that though the Laws 
of the Twelve Tables were, many of them, 
coined from those of some ancient Greek re- 
publics, yet law never seems to have grown 
up to be a science in any republic of ancient 
Greece In Rome it became a science very 
early and gave a consider iblc degiee of illus- 
tration to those citi/ens who had the reputa- 
tion of understanding it In the republics of 
ancient Greece, particularly in \thens, ihe 
ordinary courts of justice consisted of numer- 
ous, and therefore disordeily, bodies of ikjo- 
ple, who frequently decided almost at random, 
or as clamour, faction, and party spiiit hap- 
pened to determine The ignominy of an un- 
just decision, when it was to be div idcd among 
five hundred, a thous.ind, or fifteen hundred 
)Hoplc (for some of their courts were so very 
numerous), could not fall very heavy upon 
«niy individual At Rome, on the contrary, 
the principal courts of justice consisted either 
of a single judge or of a small number of 
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judges, whose characters, especially as they 
deliberated always in public, could not fail to 
be very much affected by any rash or unjust 
decision In doubtful ca^es 'iuch courts, from 
the ir anviety to avoid blame, would natur<illy 
endeavour to shelter themselves under the ex- 
ample or precedent ot the judges who had sat 
before them, cither in the same or in some 
other court This attention to practice and 
precedent necessarily formed the Roman law 
into that regular and orderly system in which 
it has been delivered down to us and the 
like attention has had the like eflccls upon 
the laws of every other country where such 
attention has taken place The superiority 
of character m the Romans over that of 
the (ireeks, so much remarked b> Pol>bius 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was probably 
more owing to the better constitution ot their 
courts of justice than to any of the circum- 
stances to wh]i4i those authors ascribe it Ihe 
Romans are said to have been particularly 
distinguished for their sui)erior respect to an 
oath But the people who were accustomed 
to make oath only before some diligent and 
well informed court of justice v\ould natuially 
be mudi more attentive to what they swoie 
than they who were accustomed to do the 
same thing before mobbish and disorderly 
as&embhes 

I he abilities, both civ il and military, of the 
Greeks and Romans will readily be allowed to 
hav e been at least equal to those of anj mexi- 
ern nation Our prejudice is perhaps rather to 
overrate them But except in what related to 
military exercises, the state seems to have 
been at no pains to form those great abilities, 
for I cannot lie mduced to believe that the 
musical education of the Greeks could l>e of 
much coiiscipience in forming them Masters, 
however, had been found, it seems for in- 
structing the belter sort of people among 
those nations in ever> art anti science in which 
the circumstances of their scxiely rendered it 
necessar> or convenient for them to be in- 
structed The demand for such instruction 
produced what it always products — the talent 
for giv ing it and the emulation w Inch an un- 
reslrametl competition never fails to excite, 
appears to have brought that talent to a very 
high degree of perfection In the attention 
which the ancient philosophers excited, in the 
empire which thev acquired over the opinions 
and principles of their auditors, in the faculty 
which they possessed of giving a certain tone 
and character to the conduct and conversa- 
tion of those auditors, they appear to have 
been much superior to any mcxlern teachers 
In modern times, the diligence of public teat h 
ers IS more or less corrupted b> the cir 
cuiiistances which render them more or less 
independent of tlieir success and reputation 
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in their particular professions. Their salaries, 
too, put the private teacher, who would pre- 
tend to come into competition with them, in 
the same state with a merchant who attempts 
to trade without a bounty in competition 
with those who trade with a considerable one. 
If he sells his goods at nearly the same price, 
he cannot have the same profit, and poverty 
and beggary at least, if not bankruptcy and 
ruin, wdi infallibly be his lot. If he attempts 
to sell them much dearer, he is likely to have 
so few customers that his circumstances will 
not be much mended. The privileges of gradu- 
ation, besides, are in many countries neces- 
sary, or at least extremely convenient, to most 
men of learned professions, that is, to the far 
greater part of those who have occasion for a 
learned education. But those privileges can be 
obtained only by attending the lectures of 
the public teachers. The most careful attend- 
ance upon the ablest instructions of any pri- 
vate teacher cannot always give any title to 
demand them.lt is from these different causes 
that the private teacher of any of the sciences 
which are commonly taught in universities 
is in modern times generally considered as 
in the very low’est order of men of letters. A 
man of real abilities can scarce find out a more 
humiliating or a more unprofitable employ- 
ment to turn them to. The endowment of 
schools and colleges ha,ve, in this manner, not 
only corrupted the diligence of public teach- 
ers, but have rendered it almost impossible 
to have any good private ones. 

Were there no public institutions for educa- 
tion, no system, no science would be taught 
for which there was not Some demand, or 
which the circumstances of the times did not 
render it either necessary, or convenient, or 
at least fashionable, to learn. A private teach- 
er could never find his account in teaching 
either an exploded and antiquated system of 
a science ac^owledged to be useful, or a sci- 
ence universally believed to be a mere useless 
and pedantic heap of sophistry and nonsense. 
Such systems, such sciences, can sub.sist no- 
where, but in those incorporated societies for 
education who.se prosperity and revenue are 
in a great measure independent of their repu- 
tation and altogether independent of their in- 
du.stry. Were there no public institutions for 
education, a gentleman, after going through 
with application and abilities the most com- 
plete course of education which the circum- 
stances of the times were supposed to afford, 
could not come into the world completely 
ignorant of everything which is the common 
subject of conversation among gentlemen and 
men of the world. 

There arc no public institutions for the edu- 
cation of women, and there is accordingly 
nothing useless, absurd, or fantastical in the 
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common course of their education. They are 
taught what their parents or guardians judge 
it necessary or useful for them to learn, and 
they are taught nothing else. Every part of 
their education tends evidently to some useful 
purpose; either to improve the natural attrac- 
tions of their person, or to form their mind 
to reserve, to modesty, to chastity, and to 
economy; to render them both likely to be- 
come the mistresses of a family, and to behave 
properly when they have become such. In 
every part of her life a woman feels some 
conveniency or advantage from every part 
of her education. It seldom happens that a 
man, in any part of his life, derives any con- 
veniency or advantage from some of tlie 
most laborious and troublesome parts of his 
education. 

Ought the public, therefore, to give no at- 
tention, it may be asked, to the education of 
the people? Or if it ought to give any, what 
arc the different parts of education which it 
ought to attend to in the different orders of 
the people? and in what manner ought it to 
attend to them? 

In some cases the state of the society neces- 
wily places the greater part of individuals 
in such situations as naturally form in them, 
without any attention of government, almost 
all the abilities and virtues which that state 
requires, or perhaps can admit of. In other 
cases the state of the society does not place 
the greater part of individuJffs in such situa- 
tions, and some attention of government is 
necessary in order to prevent the almost en- 
tire corruption and degeneracy of the great 
body of the people. 

In the progress of the division of labour, 
the employment of the far greater part of 
those who live by labour, that is, of the great 
body of the people, comes to be confined to 
a few very simple operations, frequently to 
one or two. But the understandings of the 
greater part of men are necessarily formed by 
their ordinary employments. The man whose 
whole life is spent in performing a few simple 
operations, of which the effects are perhaps 
always the same, or very nearly the same, 
has no occasion to exert his understanding or 
to exercise his invention in finding out expedi- 
ents for removing difficulties which never oc- 
cur. He naturally loses, therefore, the habit 
of such exertion, and generally becomes as 
stupid and ignorant as it is possible for a 
human creature to become. The torpor of 
his mind renders him not only incapable of 
relishing or bearing a part in any rational 
conversation, but of conceiving any gener- 
ous, noble, or tender sentiment, and con.se- 
qucntly of forming any just judgment con- 
cerning many even of the ordinary duties of 
private life. Of the great and extensive in- 
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terests of his country he is altogether incapa- 
ble of judging, and unless very particular 
pains have been taken to render him other- 
wise, he is equally incapable of defending his 
country in war. The uniformity of his station- 
ary life naturally corrupts the courage of his 
mind, and makes him regard with abhorrence 
the irregular, uncertain, and adventurous life 
of a soldier. It corrupts even the activity of 
his body, and renders him incapable of exert- 
ing his strength with vigour and persever- 
ance in any other employment than that to 
which he has been bred. His dexterity at his 
own particular trade seems, in this manner, 
to be acquired at the expense of his intellec- 
tual, social, and martial virtues. But in every 
improved and civili.sed society this is the state 
into which the labouring poor, that is, the 
great body of the people, must necessarily 
fall, unless government takes some pains to 
prevent it. 

It is otherwise in the barbarous societies, 
as they are commonly callc<], of hunters, of 
.shepherds, and even of hu.sbandmen in that 
rude stale of nusbaiidry w^hich precedes the 
improvement of manufactures and the ex- 
tension of foreign commerce. In .such soci- 
eties the varied occupations of every man 
oblige every man to exert his capacity and 
to invent expedients for removing difficulties 
which are continually occurring. Invention is 
kept alive, and the mind is not suffered to 
fall into that drowsy stupi<lity wdiich, in a 
civilised society, .seems to benumb the under- 
standing of almost ail the inferior ranks of 
people. In those barbarous sotdeties, as they 
are called, every man, it lias already been ob- 
.served, is a warrior. Every man, too, is in 
some measure a statesman, and can form a 
tolerable judgment concerning the interest of 
the society and tlie conduct of those who 
govern it. How far their chiefs are good judges 
in peace, or good leaders in war, is obvious 
to the observation of almost every .single man 
among them. In such a society, indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved an<i re- 
fined understanding which a few men .some- 
times possess in a more civili.sed state. Though 
in a rude society there is a gooil deal of vari- 
ety in the occupations of every individual, 
there is not a great deal in tho.se of the whole 
.society. Every man does, or is capable of 
doing, almost every thing which any other 
man does, or is capalde of doing. Every man 
ha*- a considerable degree of knowledge, in- 
genuity, and invention: but scarce any man 
ha.s a great degree. The degree, however, 
which is commonly possessed, is generally 
.sufficient for conducting the whole simple 
business of the society. In a civilised state, on 
the contrary, though there is little variety in 
the occupations of the greater part of individ- 


uals, there is an almost infinite variety in 
those of the whole society. These varied occu- 
pations present an almost infinite variety of 
objects to the contemplation of tho.se few, 
who, being attached to no particular occupa- 
tion themselves, have leisure and inclination 
to examine the occupations of other people. 
The contemplation of so great a variety of 
objects necessarily exerci.ses their minds in 
endless compari.sons and combinations, and 
renders their understandings, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, both acute and comprehensive. 
Unless those few, however, happen to be placed 
in .some very particular situations, their great 
abilities, though honourable to them.selves, 
may contribute very little to the good gov- 
ernment or happiness of their society. Not- 
withstanding the great abilities of those few, 
all the nobler parts of the human character 
may be, in a great measure, obliterated and 
extinguished ih the great body of the people. 

I'he education of the common people re- 
quires, p>erhaps, in a civilised and commercial 
society the attention of the public more than 
that of people of some rank and fortune. 
People of some rank and fortune are generally 
eighteen or nineteen years of age before tliey 
enter upon that particular bu.sine.ss, profes- 
sion, or trade, by which they propose to di.s- 
tinguish themselves in the world. They have 
before that full time to acquire, or at least to 
fit them.selves for afterwards ac(]uiring, every 
accomplishment which can recommend them 
to the public esteem, or render them worthy 
of it. Their parents or guardians are generally 
sufficiently anxious that they should be so 
accompli.shed, and are, in most ca.se.s, willing 
enough to lay out the ex|3ense which is news- 
sary for that purpo.se. If they are not always 
pro|)erly educated, it is scKlom from the want 
of expense laid out upon their education, but 
from the impro|)er application of that ex- 
pen.se. It is .seldom from the want of masters, 
but from the negligence and incapacity of 
the masters who are to be had, and from tlie 
difficulty, or rather from the impossibility, 
which there is in the present state of things of 
finding any better. The employments, too, in 
which people of some rank or fortune .spend 
the greater part of their lives are not, like 
those of the common people, simple and uni- 
form. They are almost all of them extremely 
complicated, and .such as exerci.se the head 
more than the hands. The understandings of 
those who are engaged in such employments 
can seldom grow torpid for want of exerci.se. 
The employments of people of some rank and 
fortune, besides, are seldom such as harass 
them from morning to night. They jynerally 
have a good deal of leisure, during which they 
may perfect them.selves in every branch either 
of useful or ornamental knowledge of which 
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they may have laid the foundation, or for 
which they may have acquired some taste in 
the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwise with the common people. 
They have lilUe time to spare for education. 
Their parents can scarce afford to maintain 
them even in infancy. As soon as they are 
able to work they must apply to some trade 
by which they can earn their subsistence. 
That trade, too, is generally so simple and 
uniform as to give little exercise to the under- 
standing, while, at the same time, their labour 
is both so constant and so severe, that it 
leaves them little leisure and less inclination 
to apply to, or even to think of. anything else. 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilised society, be so well instructed as 
people of some rank and fortune, the most 
essential parts of education, however, to read, 
write, and account, can be acquired at so 
early a period of life that the greater part 
even of those who are to be bred to the lowest 
occupations have time to acquire them before 
they can be employed in those occupations. 
For a very small expense the public can facili- 
tate, can encourage, and can even impose 
upon almost the whole body of the people the 
necessity of acquiring those most essential 
parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquisition by 
establishing in every parish or district a little 
school, where children may be taught for a 
reward so moderate that even a common la- 
bourer may afford it; the master being partly, 
but not wholly, paid by the public, because, 
if he was wholly, or even principally, paid by 
it, he would soon learn to neglect his business. 
In Scotland the establishment of such parish 
schools has taught almost the whole common 
people to read, and a very great proportion of 
them to write and account. In England the 
establishment of charity schools has had an 
effect of the same kind, though not so uni- 
versally, becau.^e the establishment is not so 
universal. If in those little schools the books, 
by w’hich the children are taught to read, 
were a little more instructive than they com- 
monly are, and if, instead of a little smat- 
tering of Latin, which the children of the 
common jjeople are sometimes taught there, 
and which can scarce ever be of any use to 
them, they were instructed in the elementary 
parts of geometry and mechanics, the literary 
education of this rank of people would per- 
haps be as complete as it can be. There is 
scarce a common trade which does not afford 
some opportunities of applying to it the prin- 
ciples of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore gradually exercise and 
improve the common people in those princi- 
ples, the necessary introduction to the most 
sublime as well as to the most useful sciences. 
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The public can encourage the acquisition of 
those most essential parts of education by 
giving small premiums, and little badges of 
distinction, to the children of the common 
people who excel in them. 

The public can impose upon almost the 
whole body of the people the necessity of 
acquiring those most essential parts of educa- 
tion, by obliging every man to undergo an 
examination or probation in them before he 
can obtain the freedom in any corporation, or 
be allowed to set up any trade either in a 
village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the 
acquisition of their military and gymnastic 
exercises, by encouraging it, and even by im- 
posing upon the whole body of the iieople the 
necessity of learning those exercises, that the 
Greek and Homan republics maintained the 
martial spirit of their respective citizens. They 
facilitated the accfuisition of those exercises by 
appointing a certain place tor learning and 
practising them, and by granting to ceilain 
masters tlie priv ilege of teaching in that place. 
Those masters do not appear to have had 
either salaries or exclusive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward consisted altogether in 
what they got from their scholars; and a citi- 
zen who had learnt his exercises in the public 
g>innasia had no sort of legal advantage over 
one who had Icanit them privately, provided 
the latter had learnt them equally well. "J'hose 
republics encouraged the acquisition of those 
exercises by bestowing little premiums and 
badges of distinction upon those wdio excelled 
in them. To have gained a prize in the Olym- 
pic, Isthmian, or Neimcan games, gave illus- 
tration, not only to the person who gaincil it, 
but to his whole family and kindred. The ob- 
ligation which every citizen was under to 
serve a certain number of years, if called 
upon, in the armies of the republic, sufficiently 
imposed the necessity of learning those ex- 
ercises, without which he could not be fit for 
that service. 

That in the progress of improvement the 
practice of military exercises, unless govern- 
ment takes proper pains to support it, goes 
gradually to decay, and, together with it, the 
martial spirit of the great body of the people, 
the example of mo(lem Europe sufficiently 
demonstrates. But the security of every soci- 
ety must always dejjend, more or less, upon 
the martial spirit of the great body of the 
people. In the present times, indeed, that 
martial spirit alone, and unsupported by a 
well-disciplined standing army, would not per- 
haps lie sufficient for the defence and security 
of any society. But where every citizen had 
the spirit of a soldier, a smaller standing army 
would surely be requisite. That spirit, besides, 
would necessarily diminish very much the 
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dangers to liberty, whether real or imaginary, 
which are commonly apprehended from a 
standing army. As it would very much facili- 
tate the operations of that army against a 
foreign invader, so it would obstruct them as 
much if, unfortunately, they should ever be 
directed against the constitution of the state. 

The ancient institutions of Greece and 
Rome seem to have been much more effectual 
for maintaining the martial spirit of the great 
body of the people than the establishment of 
what arc called the militias of modern times. 
They were much more simple. When they 
were once established they executed them- 
selves, and it required little or no attention 
from government to maintain them in the 
most perfect vigour. Whereas to maintain, 
even in tolerable execution, the complex regu- 
lations of any modern militia, requires the 
continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment, without which they are constantly fall- 
ing into total neglect and disuse. The influ- 
ence, besides, of the ancient institutions was 
much more universal. By means of them the 
whole body of Llie ]>eople Wiis completely in- 
structe*! in the use of arms. Whereas it is but 
a very small part of them who can ever Ikj so 
instructed by the regulations of any modern 
militia, except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. 
But a coward, a man incapable either of de- 
fending or of revenging himself, evidently 
wants one of the most essential parts of the 
character of a man. lie is as iniich mutilated 
and deformed in his mind as another is in his 
body, who is either deprived of some of its 
most essential members, or has lost the u.se 
of them. He is evidently the more wretched 
and miserable of the two; because happiness 
and misery, which reside altogether in the 
mind, must necessarily dcix*nd more upon the 
healthful or unhcalthful, the mutilated or en- 
tire state of the mind, than upon that of the 
body. Kven though the martial spirit of the 
people were of no use towards the defence of 
the society, yet to prevent that sort of mcm- 
tal mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness, 
which cowardice necessarily involves in it, 
from spreading themselves through the great 


body of the people, would still deserve the 
most serious attention of government, in the 
same manner as it w'ould deserve its most 
serious attention to prevent a leprosy or any 
other loathsome and offensive disease, though 
neither mortal nor dangerous, from spreading 
itself among them, though perhaps no other 
public good might result from such attention 
besides the prevention of so great a public 
evil. 

The same thing may be said of the gross 
ignorance and stupidity which, in a civilised 
society, seem so freciuently to benumb the 
understandings of all the inferior ranks of 
people. A man without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties of a man, is, if possible, 
more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a stiU 
more essential part of the character of human 
nature Though the state was to derive no 
advantage from the instruction of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would still deserve its at- 
tention that they should not be altogether 
uninstructed. The state, however, derives no 
inconsiderable advantage from tlieir instruc- 
tion. I'he more they are instructed the less 
liable they are to the delusions of enthusiasm 
and superstition, which, among ignorant na- 
tions, frequently occasion the most dreadful 
disorders An instructed and intelligent peo- 
l)le, besides, are always more decent and or- 
derly than an ignorant and stupid one. They 
feel themselves, each individually, more re- 
spectable and more likely to obtain the re- 
spect of their lawful superiors, and they are 
therefore more disposed to respect those su- 
periors. They are more disposed to examine, 
and more capable ot seeing through, the inter- 
ested complaints of faction and sedition, and 
they are, upon that account, les> apt to be 
misled into any w^anton or unnecessary oppo- 
sition to the measures of government. In free 
countries, where the safety of government 
depends very much upon the favourable judg- 
ment which the people may form of its con- 
duct, it must surely be of the highest impor- 
tance that they should not be disposed to 
judge rashly or capriciously concerning it. 


Article III 

Oj the Expense of the Instiftittous for the Instruction of People of all Ages 


The institutions for the instruction of peo- 
ple of all ages are chiefly those for religious 
instruction. This is a species of instruction of 
which the object is not so much to render 
the jieople good citizens in this world, as to 
prepare them for another and a better world 
in a life to come. The teachers of the doctrine 
which contains this instruction, in the same 
manner as other teachers, may either depend 
altogether for their subsistence upon the vol- 


untary contributions of their hearers, or they 
may derive it from some other fund to which 
the law of their country may entitle them; 
such as a landed estate, a tithe or land tax, 
an established salary or stipend. Their exer- 
tion, their zeal and industry, are likely to be 
much greater in the former situation than in 
the latter. In this respect the teachers of new 
religions have always had a considerable ad- 
vantage in attacking those ancient and estab- 
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liahed systems of which the clergy, reposing 
themselves upon their benefices, had neg- 
lected to keep up the fervour of faith and de- 
votion in the great body of the people, and 
having given themselves up to indolence, were 
become altogether incapable of making any 
vigorous exertion in defence even of their own 
establishment. The clergy of an established 
and well-endowed religion frequently become 
men of learning and elegance, who possess all 
the virtues of gentlemen, or which can recom- 
mend them to the esteem of gentlemen; but 
t^ey are apt gradually to lose the qualities, 
both good and bad, which gave them author- 
ity and influence with the inferior ranks of 
people, and which had perhaps been the orig- 
inal causes of the success and establishment of 
their religion. Such a clergy, when attacked 
by a set of popular and bold, though perhaps 
stupid and ignorant enthusiasts, feel them- 
selves as perfectly defenceless as the indolent, 
effeminate, and full-fed nations of the southern 
parts of Asia when they were invaded by the 
active, hardy, and hungry Tartars of the 
North. Such a clergy, upon .such an emergency, 
have commonly no other resource than to call 
upon the civil magistrate to persecute, destroy, 
or drive out their adversaries, as disturbers 
of the public peace. It was thus that the 
Kornan Catholic clergy called upon the civil 
magistrates to persecute the Protestants, and 
the Church of England to persecute the Dis- 
senters; and that in general every religious 
sect, when it has once enjoyed for a century 
or two the security of a legal establishment, 
has found itself incapable of making any vig- 
orous defence against any new sect which 
chose to attack its doctrine 6r discipline. Upon 
such occasions the advantage in point of 
learning and good writing may sometimes be 
on the side of the establi'*hed church. But 
the arts of popularity, all the arts of gaining 
pro.selytes, are constantly on the side of its 
adversaries. In England those arts have been 
long neglected by the well-endowed clergy 
of the established church, and are at present 
chiefly cultivated by the Dissenters and by 
the Methodists. The independent provisions, 
however, which in many places have been 
made for dis.senting teachers by means of 
voluntary subscriptions, of trust rights, and 
other evasions of the law, seem very much 
to have abated the zeal and activity of those 
teachers. They have many of them become 
very learned, ingenious, and respectable men; 
but they have in general ceased to be very 
popular preachers. The Methodists, without 
half the learning of the Dissenters, are much 
more in vogue. 

In the Church of Rome, the industry and 
zeal of the inferior clergy are kept more alive 
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by the powerful motive of self-interest than 
perhaps in any established Protestant church. 
The parochial clergy derive, many of them, a 
very considerable part of their subsistence 
from the voluntary oblations of the people; a 
source of revenue which confession gives 
them many opportunities of improving. The 
mendicant orders derive their whole subsist- 
ence from such oblations. It is with them as 
with the hussars and light infantry of some 
armies; no plunder, no pay. The parochial 
clergy are like those teachers whose reward 
depends partly upon their salary, and partly 
upon the fees or honoraries which they get 
from their pupils, and these must always de- 
pend more or less upon their industry and 
reputation. The mendicant orders are like 
those teachers whose subsistence depends al- 
together upon the industry. They are obliged, 
therefore, to use every art which can ani- 
mate the devotion of the common people. 
The establishment of the two great mendicant 
orders of St. Dominic and St. Eraiuis, it is 
observed by Machiavel, revived, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, I he languish- 
ing faith and devotion of the f'atholic C’hurch. 
In Roman Catholic countnes the .spirit of 
devotion is supported iiltogelher by the monks 
and by the poorer parochial clergy . I'he great 
dignitaries of the church, with ail tiie accom- 
plishments of gentlemen and men of the 
world, and sometimes with those of men of 
learning, are careful enough to maintain the 
ncc-essary discipline over tliair inferiors, but 
seldom give themselves any trouble about the 
instruction of the people. 

‘*Most of the arts and professions in a 
state,” says by far the most illustrious philos- 
opher and historian of the present age, “are 
of such a nature that, while they promote the 
interests of the society, they are also useful 
or agreeable to some individuals; and in that 
case, the constant rule of the magistrate, ex- 
cept perhaps on the first introduction of any 
art, is to leave the profession to itself, and 
trust its encouragement to the individuals 
who reap the benefit of it. The artisans, find- 
ing their profits to rise by the favour of their 
customers, increase as much as possible their 
skill and industry; and as matters are not 
di.sturbed by any injudicious tampering, the 
commodity is always sure to be at all times 
nearly proportioned to the demand. 

“But there are also some callings, which, 
though useful and even necessary in a state, 
bring no advantage or pleasure to any in- 
dividual, and the supreme power is obliged 
to alter its conduct with regard to the re- 
tainers of those professions. It must give them 
public encouragement in order to their sub- 
sistence, and it must provide against that 
ne^igence to which they will naturally be 
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subject, either by annexing particular honours 
to the profession, by establishing a long sub- 
ordination of ranks and a strict dependence, 
or by some other expedient. The persons em- 
ployed in the finances, fleets, and magistracy, 
are instances of this order of men. 

'Tt may naturally be thought, at first sight, 
that the ecclesiastics belong to the first class, 
and that their encouragement, as well as that 
of lawyers and physicians, may safely be en- 
trusted to the liberality of individuals, who 
are attached to their doctrines, and who find 
benefit or consolation from their spiritual 
ministry and assistance. 'Fheir industry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by such 
an additional motive; and their skill in the 
profession, as well as their address in govern- 
ing the minds of the people, must receive 
daily increase from their increasing practice, 
study, and attention. 

“But if we consider the matter more clo.sely, 
we shall find that this interested diligence of 
the clergy is what every wise legislator will 
stuily to prevent; becau.se in every religion 
except the true it is highly pernicious, and it 
has even a natural tendency to pervert the 
true, by infusing into it a strong mixture of 
superstition, folly, and deluMon. Each ghostly 
practitioner, in order to render himself more 
precious aiul sacred in the eyes of his retainers, 
will inspire them with the most violent abhor- 
rence of all other sects, and continually 
endeavour, by some novelty, to excite the lan- 
guid devotion of his audience. No regard will 
be paid to truth, morals, or decency in the 
doctrines inculcated. Every tenet w'ill be 
adopted that best suits the ilisordcrly affec- 
tions of the human frame. Customers will be 
drawn to each conventicle by new industry 
and address in practising on the passions and 
credulity of the populace. iVnd in the end, 
the civil magistrate will find that he has 
dearly paid for his pretended frugality, in 
saving a fixed establi.shment for the prie.sts; 
ancl that in reality the mo.st decent and ad- 
vantageous composition which he can make 
with the spiritual guides, is to bribe their 
indolence by as.signing stated salaries to their 
profession, and rendering it superfluous for 
them to be farther active than merely to pre- 
,vent their flock from straying in quest of new 
pastures. And in this manner ecclesiastical 
establishments, though commonly they arose 
at first from religious views, prove in the end 
advantageous to the political interests of 
society.” 

But whatever may have been the good or 
bad effects of the independent provision of 
the clergy, it has, perhaps, l>een very seldom 
bestowed upon them from any view to those 
effects. Times of violent religious controversy 
have generally been times of equally violent 


political faction. Upon such occa.sions, each 
political party has either found it, or imagined 
it, for its interc.st to league itself with some 
one or other of the contending religious sects. 
But this could be <lone only by adopting, or 
at least by favouring, the tenets of that par- 
ticular sect. The sect which had the good 
fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party necessarily shared in the victory of its 
ally, by whose favour and protection it was 
soon enabled in some degree to silence and sub- 
due all its adversaries. Those adver.saries had 
generally leagued them.selves with the enemies 
of the conquering party, and ^erc thereiore 
the enemies of that party. The clergy of this 
particular .sect having thus becon\e complete 
masters of the field, and their influence and 
authority wdth the great body of the j3eople 
being in its highest vigour, they w'ere power- 
ful enough to overawe the chiefs and leaders 
of their own party, an<l to oblige the civil 
magistrate t(>resi)ect their opinion.s and in- 
clinations. Their first demand was generally 
that he should silence and subilue all their 
adversaries: and their second, that he should 
bestow an independent provision on them- 
selves. As they had generally contributed a 
good deal to the victory, it seemed not un- 
reasonable that they should have some share 
in the spoil. They were weary, besides, of 
humouring the people, and of depending upon 
their caprice for a subsistence. In making this 
demand, therefore, they consulted their own 
ease and comfort, without troubling them- 
.selvcs about the effect which it might have in 
future times upon the influence and authority 
of their order. The civil magistrate, who could 
comi>ly wdth this demand only by giving 
them something which he would have cho.sen 
much rather to take, or to keep to liimself, 
was seldom very forward to grant it. Ne- 
ces.sity, however, always forced him to .submit 
at last, though freciucntly not till after many 
delays, evasion.s, and affected excuses. 

But if politics had never called in the aid 
of religion, had the comiuering party never 
adopted the tenets of one sect more than 
those of another when it had gained the 
victory, it would probably have dealt equally 
and impartially with all the different sects, 
anti have allowed every man to choose hi.s 
own priest and his own religion as he thought 
proi>er. There would in this case, no doubt, 
have been a great multitude of religious .sects. 
Almost every different ctmgregation might 
probably have made a little sect by itself, or 
have entertained some peculiar tenets of its 
own. Each teacher woukl no doubt have felt 
himself under the necessity of making the 
utmost exertion and of using every art both 
to preserv'e and to increase the number of his 
disciples. But as every other teacher would 
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have felt himself under the same necessity, 
the success of no one teacher, or sect of 
teachers, could have been very great. The 
interested and active zeal of religious teachers 
can be dangerous and troublesome only where 
there is either but one sect tolerated in the 
society, or where the whole of a large society 
is divided into two or three great sects; the 
teachers of each acting by concert, and under 
a regular discipline and subordination. But 
that zeal must be altogether innocent where 
the society is divided into two or three hun- 
dred, or perhaps into as many thousand small 
sects, of which no one could be considerable 
enough to disturb the public tranquillity. The 
teachers of each sect, seeing themselves sur- 
rounded on all sides with more adversaries 
than friends, would be obliged to Icam that 
candour and moderation which is so seldom 
to be found among the teachers of those great 
sects whose tenets, being supported by the 
civil magistrate, are held in veneration by 
almost all the inhabitants of extensive king- 
doms and empires, and who therefore see 
nothing round them but followers, disciples, 
and humble admirers. The teachers of each 
little sect, finding themselves almost alone, 
would be obliged to respect those of almost 
every other sect, and the concessions which 
they would mutually find it both convenient 
and agreeable to make to one another, might 
in time probably reduce the doctrine of the 
greater part of them to that pure and rational 
religion, free from every mixture of absurdity, 
imposture, or fanaticism, such as wise men 
have in all ages of the world wished to .see 
established; but such as positive law has 
perhaps never yet establislied, and probably 
never will establish, in any country; because, 
with regard to religion, poaitive law always 
has l)een, and probably always will be, more 
or less influenced by popular superstition and 
enthusiasm. This plan of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, or more properly of no ecclesiastical 
government, was what the sect called In- 
dependents, a sect no doubt of very wild 
enthusiasts, proposed to establish in England 
towards the end of the civil war. If it had 
been established, though of a very unphilo- 
sophical origin, it would probably by this time 
have been productive of the mosf philo- 
sophical good temper and moderation with 
regard to every sort of religiou.s principle. It 
has been established in Pennsylvania, where, 
though the Quakers happen to be the most 
numerous, the law in reality favours no one 
sect more than another, and it is there said 
to have been productive of this philosophical 
good temper and moderation. 

But though this equality of treatment 
should not be productive of this good temf)er 
and moderation in all, or even in the greater 
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part of the religious sects of a particular 
country, yet provided tho.se sects were suffi- 
ciently numerous, and each of them con- 
sequently too small to disturb the public 
tranquillity, the excessive zeal of each for 
its particular tenets could not well be pro- 
ductive of any very harmful effects, but, on 
the contrary, of several good ones: and if the 
government was perfectly decided both to 
let them all alone, and to oblige them all to 
let alone one another, there is little danger 
that they would not of their own accord 
subdivide themselves fast enough so as soon 
to become sufficiently numerous. 

In every civilised society, in every society 
where the distinction of ranks has once been 
completely established, there have been al- 
wiiys two different schemes or systems of 
morality current at the .same time; of which 
the one may be called the strict or austere; 
the other the liberal, or, if you will, the loose 
sy.stem. The former is generally admired and 
revered by the common people: the latter is 
commonly more esteemed and aclopted by 
what are called people of fashion. The degree 
of disapprobation with which we ought to 
mark the vices of levity, the vices which are 
apt to arise from great prosperity, and from 
the excess of gaiety and good humour, seems 
to constitute the principal distinction between 
tho.se two oppo.site scliemes or systems. In the 
liberal or loose system, luxury, wanton and 
even disorderly mirth, the pursuit of pleasure 
to .some degree of intemperance, the breach 
of chastity, at least in one of the tw’o sexe.s, 
etc., provided they are not accompanieil with 
gross indecency, and do not lead to fal.sehood 
or injustice, arc generally treated with a good 
deal of indulgence, and are ea.sily either ex- 
cused or pardoned altogether. In the austere 
system, on the contrary, those excesses are 
regarded with the utmo.st abhorrence and 
detestation. The vices of levity are always 
ruinous to the common people, and a single 
w'eek s thoughtles.sness and dissipation is often 
sufficient to undo a poor workman for ever, 
and to drive him through despair upon com- 
mitting the most enormous crimes. The w'iscr 
and better .sort of the common people, there- 
fore, have always the utmost abhorrence and 
detestation of such exce.s.ses, which their ex- 
perience tells them are so inunediately fatal 
to people of their condition. The disorder 
and extravagance of several years, on the 
contrary, will not always ruin a man of 
fashion, and people of that rank are very apt 
to con.sider the power of indulging in .some 
degree of exce.ss as one of the advantages of 
th»*ir fortune, and the liberty of doing so 
without censure or reproach as one of the 
privileges which belong to their station. In 
people of their own station, therefore, they 
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regard such excesses with but a small degree 
of disapprobation, and censure them either 
very slightly or not at all 

\lrnost all religious seels have begun among 
the coinnion people, from whom they have 
generally diawn their eailust as well as their 
most numerous proselytes The austere system 
of morality has, accordingly, been adopted 
by those sects almost constantly, or with very 
few exceptions, for there have been some It 
was the system by which they could best 
recommend themselves to that order of people 
to whom they first proposed then plan of 
reformation upon what had been before estab- 
lished Many of them, {leihaps the greater 
part of them, have even endeavoured to gain 
credit by refining upon this austere system, 
and by carrying it to some degree of folly and 
extravagance, and this excessive rigour has 
frequently recommended them more than 
anything else to the respect and veneration of 
the common people 

A man ol rank and fortune is by his station 
the distinguished member of a great society, 
who attend to every part of his conduct, and 
who thereby oblige lujii to attend to every 
part ol it himself Ills authority and con- 
sideration deiKind very much upon the respect 
which tills society bears to him He dare not 
do anything which would disgrace or discredit 
him in it, and he is obliged to a very strict 
observation of that species ol morals, whether 
liberal or austeie, which the general consent 
of this society prescribes to persons of his 
rank and fortune V man of low condition, on 
the contrarj , is far from being a distinguished 
member ot any great society While he re- 
mains in a country village his conduct may 
be attended to, and he may be obliged to 
attend to it himself In this situation, and m 
this situation onl>, he may have what is called 
a character to lose But as soon as he comes 
into a great city he is sunk in obscurity and 
darkness His conduct is observed and at- 
tended to by nobcxlj, and he is therefore very 
likely to neglect it himself, and to abandon 
liimself to every sort of low profligacy and 
vice He never emerges so effectually from 
this obscurity, his conduct never excites so 
much the attention of any respectable soc lety, 
^is by his becoming the member of a small 
leligious sect He from that moment accjuires 
a degree of consideration which he never had 
before All his brother sectaries are, for the 
credit ot the sect, interested to observe his 
conduct, and if he gives <x?casion to any 
scandal, if he dev lates very much from those 
austere morals which they almost always re- 
quire of one another, to punish him by what 
IS always a very severe punishment, even 
where no civil effects attend it, expulsion or 
excommunication from the sect In little re- 


ligious sects, accordingly, the morals of the 
common }>eoplc have been almost always 
remarkably regular and orderly, generally 
much more so than in the established church. 
Ihe morals of those little sects, indeed, have 
frequently been rather disagreeably rigorous 
and unsocial 

Theie are two very easy and effectual 
remedies, however, by whose joint operation 
the state might, without violence, correct 
whatever was unsocial or disagreeably rigor- 
ous m the morals of all the little sects into 
which the country was divided 

The first of those remedies is the study of 
science and philosophy, which the state might 
render almost universal among all people of 
middling or more than middling rank and 
fortune, not by giving salaries to teachers iil 
order to make them negligent and idle, but 
by instituting some sort of probation, even 
m the higher and more diihcult sciemes, to 
be undergone by every person before he w as 
permitted to exercise any liberal profesMoii 
or befoic he could be received as a candidate 
for any honourable office of trust or profit 
If the state imposed upon this order ol men 
the necessity of learning, it would have no 
occasion to give itself an> tiouble about pro- 
V iding them w ith propicr teachers I hey w ould 
soon hud better teachers for themselves than 
any whom the state could provide for them 
Science is the great antidote to the poison of 
enthusiasm and superstition, and where all 
the superior ranks of people were secured 
from it, the inferior ranks could not be much 
exposed to it 

Ihc second of those remedies is the fre- 
quency and gaiety of public diversions The 
state, bj encouraging, that is bj giv mg entire 
libertv to all those w ho for their ow n mterest 
would attempt, without scandal or indecency, 
to amuse and divert the people bj painting, 
poetrj, music dancing by all sorts of dra 
matic repre'^entations and exhibitions, would 
easily dissipate, in the greater part of them, 
that melancholy and gloomy humour which 
IS almost alwavs the nurse of popular super- 
stition and enthusiasm Public diversions liave 
always been the objects of dread and hatred 
to all the fanatical promoters of those popular 
fren/ies The gaiety and gocxl humour which 
those diversions inspire were altogether in- 
consistent with that temper of mind which 
was Attest for their purpose, or which they 
could best work upon Dramatic representa 
tions, besides, frequently exposing their arti- 
fices to public ridicule, and sometimes even 
to public execration, were upon that account, 
more than all other diversions, the objects of 
their peculiar abhorrence 

In a country where the law favoured the 
tcachcis of no one religion more tlian those 
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of another, it would not be necessary that 
any of them should have any particular or 
immediate dependency upon the sovereign or 
executive power; or that he should have any- 
thing to do either in appointing or in dis- 
missing them from their offices. In such a 
situation he would have no occasion to give 
him&«lf any concern about them, further than 
to keep the peace among them in the same 
manner as among the rest of his subjects; 
that is, to hinder them from persecuting, 
abusing, or oppressing one another. But it 
is quite otherwise in countries where there is 
an established or governing religion. The 
sovereign can in this case never be secure 
unless he has the means of influencing in a 
considerable degree the greater part of the 
teachers of that religion. 

The clergy of every established church con- 
stitute a great incorporation. They can act 
in concert, and pursue their interest upon 
one plan and with one spirit, as much as if 
they were under the direction of one man; 
and they are frequently, too, under such 
direction. Their interest as an incorporated 
body is never the same with that of the 
sovereign, and is sometimes directly opposite 
to it. Their great interest is to maintain their 
authority with the people; and this authority 
depends upon the supposed certainty and 
importance of the whole doctrine which they 
inculcate, and upon the suppo^d necessity 
of adopting every part of it with the inOst 
implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal misery. 
Should the sovereign have the imprudence 
to appear either to deride or doubt himself 
of the most trifling part of their doctrine, or 
from humanity attempt to^ protect those who 
did either the one or the other, the punctilious 
honour of a clergy who have no sort of 
dependency upon him is immediately pro- 
voked to proscribe him as a profane iJjerson, 
and to employ all the terrors of religion in 
order to oblige the people to transfer their 
allegiance to some more orthodox and obedi- 
ent prince. Should he oppose any of their 
pretensions or usurpations, the danger is 
equally great. The princes who have dared 
in this manner to rebel against the church, 
over and above this crime of rebellion have 
generally been charged, too, with the ad- 
ditional crime of heresy, notwithstanding 
their solemn protestations of their faith and 
humble submission to every tenet which she 
thought proper to prescribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is superior to every other 
authority. The fears which it suggests con- 
quer all other fears. When the authorized 
teachers of religion propagate through the 
great body of the people dfx*trines subversive 
of the authority of the sovereign, it is by 
violence only, or by the force of a standing 
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army, that he can maintain his authority. 
Even a standing army cannot in this case 
give him any lasting security; because if the 
soldiers are not foreigners, which can seldom 
be the case, but drawn from the great body 
of the people, which must almost always be 
the case, they are likely to be soon corrupted 
by those very doctrines. The revolutions which 
the turbulence of the Greek clergy was con- 
tinually occasioning at Constantinople, as 
long as the eastern empire subsisted; the con- 
vulsions which, during the course of several 
centuries, the turbulence of the Roman clergy 
was continually occasioning in every part of 
Europe, sufficiently demonstrate how precari- 
ous and insecure must always be the situation 
of the sovereign who has no proper means 
of influencing the clergy of the established 
and governing religion of his country. 

Articles of faith, as well as all other spiritual 
matters, it is evident enough, are not within 
the proper department of a temporal sov- 
ereign, who, though he may be very well 
qualified for protecting, is seldom supposed 
to be so for instructing the people With 
regard to such matters, therefore, his author- 
ity can seldom be sufficient to counterbalance 
the united authority of the clergy of the 
established church. The public tiaiiquillity, 
however, and his own security, may frequently 
depend upon the doctrines which they may 
think proper to propagate concerning such 
matters. As he can seldom directly opi>ose 
their decision, therefore, with projier weight 
and authority, it is necessary Unit he should 
be able to influence it; and he can influence 
it only by the fears and cxpecUitions which 
he may excite in the greater part of the 
individuals of the order. Those fears and 
expectations may consist in the fear of dep- 
rivation or other ])unishinent, and in the 
expectation of further preferment. 

In all Christian churches the benefices of 
the clergy are a sort of freeholds which they 
enjoy, not during pleasure, but during life 
or good behaviour. If they held them by a 
more precarious tenure, and were liable to 
be tunicd out upon every slight disobligation 
either of the sovereign or of his ministers, it 
would perhaps be impossible for them to main- 
tain their authority with the people, who 
would then consider them as mercenary de- 
pendents upon the court, in the security of 
whose instructions they could no longer have 
any confidence. Bui should tiie sovereign at- 
tempt irregularly, and by violence, to deprive 
any number of clergymen of their freeholds, 
on account, perhaps, of their having propa- 
gated, with more than ordinary zeal, some 
fa'^tious or seditious doctrine, he would only 
render, by such persecution, both them and 
their doctrine ten times more popular, and 
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therefore ten times more troublesome and 
dangerous, than they had been before. Fear 
is in almost all cases a wretched instrument 
of government, and ought in particular never 
to be employed against any order of men who 
have the smallest pretensions to independ- 
ency. To attempt to terrify them serves only 
to irritate their bad humour, and to confirm 
them in an opposition which more gentle 
usage perhaps might easily induce them cither 
to soften, or to lay aside altogether. The 
violence which the French government usually 
employed in order to oblige all tlieir parlia- 
ments, or sovereign courts of justice, to en- 
register any unpopular edict, very seldom 
succeeded. The means commonly employed, 
however, the imprisonment of all the refrac- 
tory members, one would think were forcible 
enough. The princes of the house of Stewart 
sometimes employed the like means in order 
to influence some of the members of the 
Parliament of England; and they generally 
found them equally intractable. The Parlia- 
ment of England is now managed in another 
manner; and a verv small experiment which 
the Duke of Choiseui made about twelve years 
ago upon the Parliament of Paris, demon- 
strated sufliciently that all the parliaments 
of France might have been managed still 
more easily in the same manner. That ex- 
periment w'as not i>ursucd. For thmigh man- 
agement and pcr.suasion are always the ea.siest 
and the safest instruments of governments, as 
force and violence are the worst and the most 
dangerous, yet such, it seems, is the natural 
insolence of man that he almost always dis- 
dains to use the good instrument, except 
when he cannot or dare not use the bad one. 
The French government coidd and dur.st u.se 
force, and therefore disdained to use manage- 
ment and persuasion. But there i.s no order 
of men, it apjiears, I believe, from the cx- 
I)crience of all ages, upon whom it is so 
dangerous, or rather .so perfectly ruinous, to 
employ force an«l violence, as upon the re- 
.sj)ected clergy of any e.stablished church. The 
rights, the privileges, the personal lil)crty of 
every individual ecclesia.stic who is upon good 
terms with his own order are, even in the 
most de.spotic governments, more respected 
than those of any other person of nearly equal 
rank and fortune. It is so in every gradation 
of despotism, from that of the gentle and 
mild government of Paris to that of the 
violent and furious government of Constan- 
tinople. But though this order of men can 
scarce ever be forced, they may be managed 
as easily as any other; and the security of 
the sovereign, as well as the public tranquil- 
lity, seems to depend very much upon the 
means which he has of managing them; and 
those means seem to consist altogether in the 


preferment w^hich lie has to bestow upon 
them. 

In the ancient constitution of the Christian 
church, the bishop of each diocese was elected 
by the joint votes of the clergy and of the 
people of the episcopal city. The people did 
not long retain their right of election; and 
while they did retain it, they almost always 
acted under the influence of the clergy, who 
in such spiritual matters appeared to be their 
natural guides. The clergy, how^ever, soon 
grew weary of the trouble of managing them, 
and found it easier to elect their own bishops 
themselves. The abbot, in the same manner, 
was elected by the monks of the monastery, 
at least in the greater part of the abbacies. 
All the inferior ecclesiastical benefices com- 
prehended within the diocese were collated 
by the bishop, who bestowed them upon .such 
ecclesiastics as he thought proper. All c*hurch 
preferments were in this manner in the dis- 
posal of the cKurch. The sovereign, though 
he might have some indirect influence in lho.se 
elections, and though it was sometimes usual 
to ask both his con.scnt to elect and his ap- 
probation of the election, yet had no direct 
or suflicient means of managing the clergy. 
The ambition of every clergyman naturally 
led him to pay court not so much to his 
sovereign a.s to his own order, from which 
only he coidd expect preferment. 

Through the greater part of Europe the 
Pope gradually drew to himself first the col- 
lation of almost all bishopries and abbacic.'^, 
or of what were called Consistorial benefices, 
and afterwards, by various machinations and 
pretences, of the greater part of inferior hene- 
ficesk comprehended within each diocese; little 
more being left to the bishop than what 
was barely nercs.sary to give him a decent 
authority with his own clergy. By this ar- 
rangement the condition of the sovereign was 
still worse than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the different countries of Europe were 
thus formed into a sort of .spiritual army, 
disper.sed in different quarters, indeed, but 
of which all the movemenLs and ojwratioiis 
could now l>e directed by one head, and con- 
ducted upon one uniform ]>lan. The clergy of 
each particular country might be considered 
as a particular detachment of that army, or 
which the operations could easily be supporteil 
and seconded by all the other detachments 
quartered in the different countries round 
about. Each detachment was not only in- 
dependent of the sovereign of the country in 
which it was quartered, and by wliich it was 
maintained, but dependent upon a foreign 
sovereign, w'ho could at any time turn its 
ann.s against the sovereign of that particular 
country, and support them by the arms of 
all the other dctacliments. 
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Those arms were the most formidable that 
can well be imagined. In the ancient state of 
Europe, before the establishment of arts and 
manufactures, the wealth of the clergy gave 
them the same sort of influence over the 
common people which that of the great 
barons gave them over their respective vas- 
sals, tenants, and retainers. In the great 
landed estates which the mistaken piety both 
of princes and private persons had bestowed 
upon the church, jurisdictions were estab- 
lished of the same kind with those of the 
great barons, and for the same reason. In 
those great landed estates, the clergy, or their 
bailiffs, could easily keep the peace without 
the support or assistance either of the king 
or of any other person; and neither the king 
nor any other person could keep the peace 
there without the support and assistance of 
the clergy. The jurisdictions of the clergy, 
therefore, in their particular baronies or 
manors, were equally independent, and equal- 
ly exclusive of the authority of the king’s 
courts, as those of the great temporal lords. 
The tenants of the clergy were, like those of 
the great barons, almost all tenants at will, 
entirely dependent upon their immediate 
lords, and therefore liable to he called out 
at pleasure in order to fight in any quarrel 
in which the clergy might think proper to 
engage them. Over and above the rents of 
those estates, the clergy possessed in the 
tithes, a very large portion of the rents 
of all the other estates in ever>' kingdom of 
Europe. The revenues arising from both those 
species of rents were, the greater part of 
them, paid in kind, in corn, wine, cattle 
poultry, etc. The quantity exceeded greatly 
what the clergy could themselves consume; 
and there were neither arts nor manufactures 
for the produce of which they could exchange 
the surplus. The clergy could derive a<l vantage 
from this immense surplus in no other way 
than by employing it, as the great barons 
employed the like surplus of their revenues, 
in the most profuse hospitality, and in the 
most extensive charity. Both the hospitality 
and the charity of the ancient clergy, accord- 
ingly, are said to have been very great. They 
not only maintained almost the whole poor 
of every kingdom, but many knights and 
gentlemen had frequently no other means 
of subsistence than by travelling about from 
monastery to monastery, under pretence of 
devotion, but in reality to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the clergy. The retainers of some partic- 
ular prelates were often as numerous as those 
of the greatest lay-lords; and the retainers of 
all the elergy taken together were, perhaps, 
more numerous than those of all the lay-lords. 
There was always much more union among 
the clergy than among the lay-lords. The 
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former were under a regular discipline and 
subordination to the papal authority. The 
latter were under no regular discipline or 
subordination, but almost always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of the elergy, there- 
fore, had both together been less numerous 
than those of the great lay-lords, and their 
tenants were probably much less numerous, 
yet their union would have rendered them 
more formidable. The hospitality and charity 
of the clergy, too, not only gave them the 
command of a great temporal force, but in- 
creased very much the weight of their spiritual 
weapons. Those virtues procured them the 
highest respect and veneration among all the 
inferior ranks of people, of whom many were 
constantly, and almost all occasionally, fed by 
them. Everything belonging or related to so 
popular an order, its possessions, its privileges, 
its doctrines, necessarily appeared sacrecl in 
the eyes of the common people, and every 
violation of them, wdiether real or pretended, 
the highest act of sacrilegious wickedness and 
profaneness. In this stale of things, if the 
sovereign frequently found it difficult to resist 
the confederacy of a few of the great nobility, 
we cannot wonder that he should find it still 
more so to resist the united force of the clergy 
of his own dominions, supported by that of 
the clergy of all the neighbouring dominions. 
In such circumstances the wonder is, not that 
he was sometimes obliged to yield, but that 
he ever was able to resist. 

^ The privilege of the clergy in those ancient 
times (which to us who live in the present 
times appear the most absurd) , their total 
exemption from the secular jurisdiclicm, for 
example, or what in England was called the 
benefit of the clergy, were the nalural or 
rather the necessiiry conseijuences of this slate 
of things. How dangerous must it have been 
for the sovereign to attempt to punish a 
clergyman for any crime whatever, if his own 
order were disposed to protect him, and to 
represent either the proof as insufficient for 
convicting so holy a man, or the punishment 
as too severe to be inflicted upon one whose 
person had been rendered sacred by religion? 
The sovereign could, in such circumstances, 
do no better than leave him to be tried by 
the ecclesiastical courts, who, for the honour 
of their own order, were interested to restrain, 
as much as possible, every member of it from 
committing enormous crimes, or even from 
giving occasion to such gross scandal as might 
disgust the minds of the people. 

In the state in which things were through 
the greater part of Europe during the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
and for some time both before and after that 
period, the constitution of the Church of 
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Rome may be considered as the most for- 
midable combination tlial e\cr was iorined 
against the authority and sodiiily of tivil 
government, as well as agiinst the libcity, 
reason, and happiness of inaiikiiid, which can 
flourish only where civil government is able to 
piotect them In that constitution the gross- 
est delusions oi superstition weti supported 
in such a manner by the pri\ale interests of 
so great a number of people as put them out 
of all danger from any assault oi human 
reason because though human leason might 
pel haps ha\e been able to unveil, even to the 
t^es of the common people, some of the de- 
lusions ol superstition, it could ne\er have 
dissolved the ties of private interest Had this 
constitution been attacked by no other 
enemies but the leeblc efforts ol human 
loasoii, it must have enduied loi ever But 
that immense and well built fabnc, which 
all the wisdom and virtue of man could never 
luive shaken, much less have overturned, was 
b^ the natural course of things, fust weak- 
ened, and afterwards in part <lestrojed, and 
is now likely, in *1 course of a few centuries 
more perhaps, to crumble into rums alto- 
gether 

Ihe gradual improvements of arts, manu- 
fa( lines and commerce, the same CcUises 
wliidi destioveil the power of the great 
barons destroyed m the same manner, 
thiough the greater part of Imrope, the whole 
tein])oial power ol the clergj In the produce 
ol arts, manufai tures, ami commerce, the 
clcig> like the great baioiis, found something 
i(yr w liK h the> could exchange their rude prod- 
lue, and thereby discoveied the means of 
spending then whole revenues upon their own 
persons without giving an> considerable share 
of them to other peojile 1 heir charit> became 
gridually less extensive, their hospitality lesb 
liberal or less profuse Their retainers became 
conseciuently less numerous, and by degrees 
dwindled away altogether The clergy too, 
like the great barons, wished to get a better 
lent from their landed estates, in order to 
spend it, in the same manner, upon the grati- 
fication of their own private v anity and folly 
But this increase of rent could be got oiilv by 
granting leases to their tenants, who thereby 
became in a great measure independent of 
them The tics of interest which bound the 
inferior ranks of people to the clergy'^ were in 
this manner gradually broken and dissolved 
They were even broken and dissolved sooner 
than those which bound the same ranks of 
people to the great barons because the bene- 
fices of the church lieing, the greater part of 
them, much smaller than the estates cif the 
great barons, the possessor of each lienefice 
was much sooner able to siicnd the whole of 
its revenue upon his own jierson During the 


greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the power of the great barons was, 
through the gi eater part of Kurofie, in full 
vigour But the tc*mporal power of the clergy, 
the absolute command which they had once 
had over the great body of the people, was 
very much decayed Ihe power of the church 
was by that time very nearly reduced through 
the gicater part ol Imropc to what arose from 
hei spiritual authority, and even that spiritual 
authority was much weakened when it ceased 
to be supported by the charity and hospital- 
ity of the clergy Ihe inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that older, as they liad 
done before, as the comforter^ of their dis- 
liess, and the relievers of their indigence On 
the contrary, they were provoked and dis- 
gusted by the vanity, luxury, and expense of 
the richer clergy, who appeared to spend upon 
their own pleasures what had always before 
been regarded as the patrimony of the poor 

In this situation of things, the sovereigns 
m the diflerent states of Lurope endeavoured 
to recover the mfluenee which they had once 
had in the disposal of the great benefices of 
the church, by procuring to the deans and 
chapters of each diocese the restoration of 
their ancient right of electing the bishop, and 
to the monks ol each abbacy that of electing 
the abbot 1 he re establishing of this ancient 
order was the object of several statutes en- 
acted in Bngland during the course of the 
fourteenth century, particularly of what is 
Ccdled the Statute of Provisors and of the 
Pragmatic Sanction established in France in 
the fifteenth century In order to lender the 
election valid, it was necessary that the sov- 
ereign should both consent to it beforehand, 
ami afterwards approve of the person elected, 
and though the election was still supposed to 
be free he had, however, all the indirect 
means which his situation necessarily afforded 
him of influencing the clergy in his own do- 
minions Other regulations of a similar tend- 
tiKv were established in other parts of 
Europe But the power of the pope in the col- 
lation of the great benefices of the church 
seems, before the Reformation, to have lieen 
nowhere so effectually and so universally re- 
strained as in France and England The Con- 
cordat afterwards, in the sixteenth century, 
gave to the kings of France the absolute right 
of presenting to all the great, or what are 
cxillcd the consistorial, benefices of the Gal- 
ilean Church 

Since the establishment of the Pragmatic 
Sanction and of the Concordat, the clergy of 
France have in general shown less respect to 
the decrees of the papal < ourt than the clergy 
of any other Catholic country’^ In all the dis- 
putes which their sovereign has had with the 
poi>e, they have almost constantly taken 
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party with the former. This independency of 
the clergy of France upon the court of Koine 
seems to be principally founded upon the 
Pragmatic Sanction and the Concordat. In 
the earlier periods of the monarchy, the cler- 
gy of France appear to have been as much 
devoted to the pope as those of any other 
country. When Robert, the second prince of 
the Capet ian race, was most unjustly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own 
servants, it is said, threw the victuals which 
came from his table to the dogs, and refused 
to taste anything themselves which had been 
polluted by the contact of a person in his 
situation. Tliey were taught to do so, it may 
very safely be presumed, by the clergy of his 
own dominions. 

The claim of collating to the great benefices 
of the church, a claim in defence of which 
the court of Rome had frequently shaken, 
and sometimes overturned the thrones of 
some of the greatest sovereigns in Christen- 
dom, was in this manner either restrained or 
modified, or given up altogether, in many dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, even before tlie time 
of the Reformation. As the clergy had now 
less influence over the jieople, so the state had 
more influence over the clergy. The clergy, 
therefore, had both less pouer ami less in- 
clination to disturb the state. 

The authority of the Church of Rome was 
in this state of declension when the disputes 
which gave birth to the Reformation began 
in (Germany, and soon spread themselves 
through every part of Europe. The new doc- 
trines were everywhere received with a high 
degree of pojndar favour JThey were propa- 
gated with all that enthu-siastio zeal which 
commonly animates the spirit of party when 
it attacks established authority. The teacliers 
of those doctrines, though perhaps in other 
respects not more learnc<l than many of the 
divines who defended the established church, 
seem in general to have been better acquaint- 
ed with ecclesiastical history, ami with the 
origin and progress of that system of opin- 
ions upon which the authority of the church 
was established, and they had thereby .some 
advantage in almost every dispute. The au.s- 
terity of their manners gave them authority 
with the common people, who contrasted the 
strict regularity of their conduct with the dis- 
orderly lives of the greater part of their own 
clergy. They pos.sesscd, too, in a much higher 
degree than their adversaries all the arts of 
popularity and of gaining proselytes, arts 
which the lofty and dignified sons of the 
church had long neglected as being to them 
in a great measure useless. The reason of the 
new doctrines recommended them to some, 
their novelty to many; the hatred and con- 
tempt of the established clergy to a still great- 
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er number; but the zealous, passionate, and 
fanatical, though freiiuently coarse and rus- 
tic, eloquence with which they were almost 
everywhere inculcated, recommended them 
to by far the greatest number. 

The success of the new doctrines was al- 
most everywhere so great that the princes 
who at that time happened to be on bad 
terms with the court of Rome w'ere by means 
of them easily enabled, in their own domin- 
ions, to overturn the church, which, having 
lost the respect and veneration of the inferior 
ranks of people, could make scarce any resist- 
ance. The court of Rome had disobliged some 
of the smaller princes in the northern parts 
of Germany, whom it hacl probably consid- 
ered as too insignificant to be w'orth the man- 
aging. They universally, therefore, cstablishe<l 
the Reformation in their own dominions. The 
tyranny of ('hristian II and of Troll, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, enabled Gustavus Vasa to 
expel them both from Sweden. The pope fa- 
voured the tyrant and the archbishop, and 
Gustavus Vasa found no difficulty in estab- 
lishing the Reformation in Sweden. (Mirislian 
II was afterwards deposed from the throne 
of Denmark, where his conduct had rendered 
him as odious as in Swxdcn. The pope, how- 
ever, was still disposed to favour him, and 
Frederick of Ilolslcin, wdio had mounted the 
throne in his stead, revenged himself by fol- 
lowing the example of Gustavus Vasa. The 
magistrates of Berne and Ziwch, w'ho had no 
particular quarrel with the pope, established 
with great case the Refonnation in their re- 
spective cantons, w^here just before some of 
the clergy had, by an imposture somewhat 
grosser than ordinary, rendered the whole 
order both odious ami contemptible. 

In this critical situation of its affairs, the 
papal court was at sufficient pains to culti- 
vate the friendship of the powerful sovereigns 
of France and Spain, of whom the latter was 
at that time Emperor of Germany. With 
their assistance it w’^as enabled, though not 
without great difficulty and much bloodshed, 
either to suppress altogether or to obstruct 
very much the progress of the Refonnation 
in their dominions. It was w^ll enough in- 
clined, too, to be complaisant to the King of 
England. But from the circumstances of the 
times, it could not be so without giving of- 
fence to a still greater sovereign, Charles V, 
King of Spain and Emperor of Germany. 
Henry VI IT accordingly, though he dhl not 
embrace himself the greater part of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, was yet enabled, 
by their general prevalence, to suppress all 
the monasteries, and to aboli.sh the authority 
of the Church of Rome in his dominions. 
That he should go so far, though he went no 
further, gave some satisfaction to the patrons 
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of the Reformation, who having got posses- 
sion of the government in the reign of his 
son and successor, completed without any 
difficulty the work which Henry Vlll had 
begun. 

In some countries, as in Scotland, where 
the government was weak, unpopular, and 
not very firmly established, the Reformation 
was strong enough to overturn, not only the 
church, but the state likewise for attempting 
to support the church. 

Among the followers of the Reformation 
dispersed in all the different countries of 
Europe, there was no general tribunal which, 
like that of the court of Rome, or an aH!u- 
menical council, could settle ail disputes 
among them, and with irresistible authority 
prescribe to ail of them the precise limits of 
orthodoxy. When the followers of the Refor- 
mation in one country, lhereft»re, happened 
to differ from their brethren in another, as 
they had no common judge to appeal to, the 
dispute could never be decided; and many 
such disputes arose among them. Those con- 
cerning the government of the church, and 
the right of conferring ecclesiastical benefices, 
were perhaps the most interesting to the 
peace and welfare of civil society. Tliey gave 
birth acconlingly to the two principal parties 
of sects among the followers of the Reforma- 
tion, the Lutheran and Calviiiistic sects, the 
only sects among them of which the d<x*trine 
and discipline have ever yet been established 
by law in any part of Europe. 

The followers of Luther, together with w^hat 
is called the Church of England, preserved 
more or less of the episcopal government, es- 
tablished subordination among the clergy, 
gave the sovereign the disposal of all the bish- 
oprics and other consistorial benefices within 
his dominions, and thereby rendered him the 
real head of the church; an<l without depriv- 
ing the bishop of the right of collating to the 
smaller benefices williin his diocese, they, 
even to those benefices, not only admitted, 
but favoured the right of presentation both 
in the sovereign and in all other lay-patrons. 
This system of church government was from 
the beginning favourable to peace and good 
order, and to submission to the civil sov- 
.ereign. It has never, accordingly, been the 
occasion of any tumult or civil commotion in 
any country in which it has once been estab- 
lished. The Church of England in particular 
has always valued herself, with great reason, 
upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her prin- 
ciples. Under such a government the clergy 
naturally endeavour " to recommend them- 
selves to the sovereign, to the court, and to 
the nobility and gentry of the country, by 
whose influence they chiefly expect to obtain 
preferment. They pay court to those patrons 


sometimes, no doubt, by the vilest flattery 
and assentation, but frequently, too, by cul- 
tivating all those arts which best deserve, and 
which are therefore most likely to gain them 
the esteem of jKioiiIe of rank and fortune; by 
their knowledge in all the different branches 
of useful and ornamental learning, by the 
decent liberality of their manners, by the so- 
cial good humour of their conversation, and 
by their avowed contempt of those absurd 
and hypoiTitical austerities which fanatics in- 
culcate and pretend to practise, in order to 
draw upon themselves the veneration, and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and 
fortune, who avow that they do not practise 
them, the abhorrence of the common people. 
Such a clergy, however, while they pay their 
court in this manner to the higher ranks of 
life, are very apt to neglect altogether the 
means of maintaining their influence and au- 
thority with the lower. They are listened to, 
esteemed, an(^ respected by their superior^; 
but before their inferiors they are frequently 
incapable of defending, effectually and to the 
conviction of such hearers, their own sober 
and moderate doctrines against the most ig- 
norant enthusiast who chooses to attack them. 

The followers of Zwingli, or more properly 
those of ('alvin, on the contrary, besto\vc<l 
upon the people of each parish, whenever the 
church became vacant, the right of electing 
their own pastor, an<l established at the same 
time the most perfect equality among the 
clergy. The former part of this institution, as 
long as it remained in vigour, seems to have 
been productive of nothing but disorder and 
confusion, and to have tended equally to cor- 
rupt the morals both of the clergy and of the 
people. The latter part seems never to hav’^e 
had any effects but what were perfectly 
agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parish pre- 
served the right of electing their own pa'itors, 
they acted almost always under the influence 
of the clergy, and generally of the most fac- 
tious and fanatical of the order. The clergy, 
in order to preserve their influence in those 
popular elections, became, or affected to be- 
come, many of them, fanaticvs themselves, 
encouraged fanaticism among the people, and 
gav^e the preference almost always to the most 
fanatical candidate. So small a matter as the 
appointment of a parish priest occasioned al- 
most always a violent contest, not only in one 
parish, but in all the neighbouring parishes, 
who seldom failed to take part in the quarrel. 
When the parish happened to be situated in 
a great city, it divided all the inhabitants into 
two parties; and when that city happened 
either to constitute itself a little republic, or 
to be the hear! and capital of a little rc])ublic, 
as is the case with many of the considerable 
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cities in Switzerland and Holland, every pal- 
try dispute of this kind, over and above exas- 
perating tlie animosity of all their other fac- 
tions, threatened to leave behind it both a 
new schism in the church, and a new faction 
in the state. In tho.se small republics, there- 
fore, the magistrate very soon found it nec- 
essary, for the sake of preserving the public 
peace, to assume to hini.self the right of pre- 
senting to all vacant benefices. In Scotland, 
the mo.st extensive country in which this 
Presbyterian form of church go\ eminent has 
ever been established, the rights of patron- 
age were in effect abolished by the act which 
established Presbytery in the beginning of 
the reign of William III. Thai act at least 
put it in the power of certain cla.sses of peo- 
ple in each parish to purchase, for a very 
small price, the right of electing their own 
pastor. The constitution which this act es- 
tablished was allowed to subsist for about 
two-and-twenty years, but was abolished by 
the 10th of Queen Anne, c. 14, on account 
of the confusions and disorders which this 
more popular mode of election had almost 
everywhere occasioned. In .so extensive a 
country as Scotland, however, a tumult in 
a remote parish was not so likely to give dis- 
turbance to government as in a smaller state. 
The 10th of Queen Anne restored the rights 
of patronage. But though in Scotland the law 
gives the benefice without any exception to 
the person presented by the patron, yet the 
church requires sometimes (for she has not 
in this respect been very uniform in her de- 
cisions) a certain concurrence of the people 
before she will confer upon the presentee 
what is called the cure oP souls, or the ec- 
clesiastical juri.sdiction in the parish. She 
sometimes at least, from an affected concern 
for the peace of tlie parish, delays the settle- 
ment till this concurrence can be procured. 
The private tampering of some of the neigh- 
bouring clergy, sometimes to procure, but 
more frequently to prevent, this concurrence, 
and the popular arts which they cultivate in 
order to enable them upon such occasions to 
tamper more effectually, are perhaps the 
causes which principally keep up whatever 
remains of the old fanatical spirit, either in 
the clergy or in the people of Scotlaiwl. 

The equality which the Presbyterian form 
of church government establishes among the 
clergy, consists, first, in the equality of au- 
thority or ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and, 
secondly, in the equality of benefice. In all 
Pre.sbyterian churches the equality of au- 
thority is perfect: that of benefice is not so. 
The difference, however, between one benefice 
and another is .seldom so considerable as com- 
monly to tempt the possessor even of the 
.small one to pay court to his patron by the 


vile arts of flattery and assentation in or- 
der to get a better. In all the Presbyterian 
churches, where the rights of patronage arc 
thoroughly established, it is by nobler and 
better arts that the e.stablished clergy in gen- 
eral endeavour to gain the favour of their 
superiors; by their learning, by the irreproach- 
able regularity of their life, and by the faith- 
ful and diligent discharge of their duty. Their 
patrons even frequently complain of the in- 
dependency of their spirit, which they are 
apt to construe into ingratitude for past fa- 
vours, but which at worst, perhaps, is sel- 
dom any more than that indifference which 
naturally arises from the consciousness that 
no further favours of the kind are ever to be 
expected There is scarce perhaps to be fouml 
anywhere in Europe a more learned, decent, 
independent, and respectable set of men than 
the greater part of the Presbyterian clergy of 
Holland, Geneva, Switzerland, and Scotlaml. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and 
this mediocrity of benefice, though it may no 
doubt be carried too far, has, however, some 
very agreeable effects. Nothing but the most 
exemplary morals can give dignity to a man 
of small fortune. The vices of levity and van- 
ity necessarily render him ridiculous, and are, 
besides, almost as ruinous to him as they are 
to the common people. In his own conduct, 
therefore, he is obliged to follow that .system 
of morals which the common people respect 
the most. He gains their est^m and affection 
by that plan of life which his own interest 
and situation >\ould lead him to follow. The 
common people look upon him with that 
kindness with which we naturally regard one 
who approaches somewhat to our own con- 
dition, but who, we think, ought to be in a 
higher. Their kindness naturally provokes his 
kindness. He becomes careful to instnict 
them, and attentive to assist and relieve them. 
He does not even despi.se the prejudices of 
people who are disposed to be so favourable 
to him, and never treats them with those 
contemptuous and arrogant airs which we so 
often meet with in the proud dignitaries of 
opulent and ^ell-endowed churches. The 
Presbyterian clergy, accordingly, have more 
influence over the minds of the common peo- 
ple than jjerhaps the clergy of any other es- 
tablished church. It is accordingly in Pres- 
byterian countries only that we ever find the 
common people converted, without persecu- 
tion, completely, and almost to a man, to the 
established church. 

In countries where church l)encficcs are the 
greater part of them very moderate, a chair 
in a university is generally a better establish- 
ment thcan a church benefice. The universi- 
ties have, in this case, the picking and choos- 
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ing of their members from all the fhurchmen 
of the country, who, in every country, con- 
ft,titute by far the most numerous class of men 
oi Ictteis ^^here chuich benefices, on the 
contrary, are many ot them very consider- 
able, the church naturally draws from the 
universities the greater part ot their eminent 
men of letters, who generally find some pa- 
tron who does himself honour by procuring 
them church preferment In the former situ- 
ation we arc likely to find the universities 
filled with the most eminent men of letters 
that are to be found in the country In the 
latter we are likely to find few eminent men 
among them, and those few among the young- 
est members ot the society, who aie likely, 
too, to be diained away from it before they 
<an have acquired experience and knowledge 
enough to be oi much use to it It is observed 
by Air de \ oltaire, that Fathei Porree, a 
Jesuit of no great eminence m the republic 
of letters, was the only professor the> had 
ever had m France whose works were worth 
the reading In a country which has pro<luced 
so many emin'‘n» of letters, it mu'*t ap- 
jiear somewhat singular that scarce one of 
them should have been a professor in a uni- 
vtrsil^ Ihc famous Gassemli was, in the lie- 
ginning of his life, a professor m the I niver- 
sity of Aix I pon the first dawning of his 
genius, it was represented to him that by 
going into the church he could easily find a 
much more ciuiet and comfortable subsistence, 
as well as a better situation for pursuing his 
studies and he immediately followed the ad 
V ice The observation of Mr de ^ ollaiie may 
be applied, I lielieve, not only to France, but 
to all other Roman Catholic countries ^^e 
veiy rarely find, in any of them, an eminent 
man of letters who is a professor m a uni- 
versity, except perhaps, in the professions 
ot law and physic, professions from which 
the church is not so likel> to drav> them \fter 
the Church of Rome, that of England is by 
far the richest and best endowed church in 
C hrislendoni In England, accordingly, the 
church is continually dr<\ining the universi- 
ties of all their best and ablest members, and 
an old college tutor, who is known and dis- 
tinguished in Kurojie as an eminent man of 
letteis, is as rarely to be found there as in 
any Roman Catholic country In (Seneva, on 
the contrary, in the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, in the Protestant countries of 
(lermanv, m Holland, m Scotland, in Sweden, 
and Denmark, the most eminent men of let- 
ters whom those countries liave produced, 
have, not all indeed, but the far greater jiart 
of them, been professors in universities In 
those countries the universities are contin- 
ually draining the church of all its most emi- 
nent men of letters. 


It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark 
that, if we expect the pexts, a few orators, 
and a few liistorians, the far greater part of 
the other eminent men of letters, both of 
Greece and Rome, appear to have been either 
public or private teachers, generally either of 
philosophy or of rhetoric This remark w ill be 
found to hold true from the days of Lysias 
and Isocrates, of Plato and Aristotle, down 
to those of Plutarch and Epictetus, of Sue- 
tonius and Quintilian To impose upon any 
man the neccbsity of teaching, year after 
year, any particular branch of science, seems, 
in reality, to be the most eflectual method for 
rendering him completely master of it him- 
self By being obliged to go every year over 
the same ground, if he is good for anything, 
he necessarily becomes, m a few years, well 
ac(|uainted with every part of it and if upon 
any particular point he should form too hasty 
an opinion one year, when he comes in the 
course of his lectures to reconsider the same 
subject the year thereafter, he is veiv likely 
to correct it As to be a teacher of seience is 
certainly the natural employment of a mere 
man of letters, so is it likewise, perhaps, the 
eilucation which is most likely to render 
him a man of solid learning and knowledge 
The mcdiocity of church benefices naturally 
tends to draw the greater part of men of let- 
ters, m the country where it takes place, to 
the employment m which they can be the 
most useful to the public, and, at the same 
lime, to give them the best education, per- 
haps, thev are capable of receiving It tends 
to render tlieir learning both as solid as pos- 
sible, and as useful as possible 

The revenue of every established church, 
such parts of it excepted as may arise from 
Peart icular lands or manors, is a branch, it 
ought to be observed, of the general revenue 
of the slate which is thus diverted to a pur- 
pose very ilifferent from the defence of the 
state Ihe tithe, lor example, is a real land- 
tax, which puts it out of the power of the 
proprietors of laml to contribute so largely 
towards the defence of the state as they 
otherwise might be able to do The rent of 
land however, is according to some, the sole 
fund, and, according to others, the principal 
fund, from wliidi, in all great monarchies, 
the exigeiK les of the stale must be ultimately 
supplied Ihe more of this fund that is given 
to the church, the less, it is evident, can be 
spareil to the state It may be laid down os 
a certain maxim that, all other things being 
supposed eipial, the richer the churdi, the 
poorer must necessarily be, either the sov- 
ereign on the one hand, or the people on the 
other and, in all cases, the less able must 
the state be to defend itself In several 
Protestant countries, particularly in all the 
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Protestant cantons of Switzerland, the reve- 
nue which anciently belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the tithes and church lands, 
has been found a fund sufficient, not only to 
afford coin}M.*tent salaries to the established 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no ad- 
dition, all the other expenses of the state. The 
magistrates of the powerful canton of Berne, 
in particular, have accumulated out of the 
savings from this fund a very large sum, sup^ 
posed to amount to several miUious, part of 
which is deposited in a public treasure, and 
part is placed at interest in ^^hat are called 
the public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe; chiefly in those of France 
and Great Britain. What may bo the amount 
of the whole expense which the church, cither 
of Berne, or of any other Protestant canton, 
costs the state, I do not pretend to know. By 
a very exact account it appears that, in 1755, 
the whole revenue of the clergj' of the Church 
of Scotland, including their glebe or church 
lands, and the rent of their manses or dwell- 
ing-houses, estimated according to a reason- 
able valuation, amounted only to £68,514 Is. 
5 Vl 2 d. This very moderate revenue affords 
a decent subsistence to nine hundred and 
forty-four ministers. The whole expense of 
the church, including what is occasionally 
laid out for the building and reparation of 
churches, and of the manses of ministers, 
cannot well be supposed to excee<l eighty or 
eighty-five thousand pounds a year. The most 
opulent church in Christendom dws not 
maintain better the uniformity of faith, the 
fervour of devotion, the spirit of order, reg- 
ularity, and austere morals in the great body 
of the people, than this very poorly endowe<l 
Church of Scotland. All the good effects, both 
civil and religious, which an established 
church can be supposed to produce, are pro- 
duced by it as completely as by any other. 
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The ^ater part of the Protestant churches 
of Switzerland, which in general are not bet- 
ter endowed than the Church of Scotland, 
produce those effects in a still higher degree. 
In the greater part of the Protestant cantons 
there is not a single person to be found who 
does not profess himself to be of the estab- 
lished church. If he professes himself to be 
of any other, indeed, the law obliges him to 
leave the canton. But so severe, or rather in- 
deed so oppressive a law, could never have 
been executed in such free countries had not 
the diligence of the clergy beforehand con- 
verted to the established church the whole 
body of the people, with the exception of, 
l)crhaps, a few individuals only. In some parts 
of Switzerland, accordingly, wdiere, from the 
accidental union of a Protestant and Roman 
(^atholic country, tlie conversion has not 
been so complete, both leligioiis arc not only 
tolerated but established by law. 

The proper performance of every service 
seems to require that its pay or recompense 
should be, as exac'tly as possible, propor- 
tioned to the nature of the service. If any 
service is very much underpaid, it is very 
apt to suffer by the meanness and incapacity 
of the greater part of those who are einidoyed 
in it. If it is very much overpaid, it is apt 
to suffer, perhaps, still more by their negli- 
gence and idleness. A man of a large re\ enue, 
whatever may be his profession, thinks he 
ought to li\e like other men of large reve- 
nues, and to spend a great ymri of his time 
in festivity, in vanity, and in dissipation. But 
in a clerg>’man this train of life not only con- 
sumes the lime which «)iight to be employed 
in the duties of his function, but in the eyes 
of the common people tlestroys almost entire- 
ly that sanctity of character which can alone 
enable him to perform those duties with 
proper weight and authority. 


Part 4 

Of the Expense of Supporting the Dignity of the Sovereign 


Over and above the expenses necessary for 
enabling the sovereign to perform his several 
duties, a certain expense is requisite for the 
support of his dignity. This expense varies 
both with the different periods of improve- 
ment, and with the different forms of gov- 
ernment. 

In an opulent and improved society, where 
all the different orders of people are growing 
every day more expensive in their houses, in 
their furniture, in their tables, in their dres.s, 
and in their equipage, it cannot well be ex- 
pected that the sovereign should alone hold 
out against the fashion. He naturally, there- 
fore, or rather necessarily, becomes more ex- 
pensive in all those different articles too. His 


dignity even seems to require that he should 
become so. 

As in point of dignity a monarch is more 
raised above his subjects than the chief mag- 
istrate of any republic is ever iuppo.scd to be 
above his fellow-citizens, so a greater expense 
is necessary for supporting tliat higher dig- 
nity. We naturally expect moife splendour in 
the court of a king than in the mansion-house 
of a doge or burgomaster. 

CoNCLtrsION 

The expense of defending the society, and 
that of supporting the dignity of the chief 
magistrate, are both laid out for the genera] 
benefit of the whole society. It is reasonable, 
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therefore, that they should be defrayed by other countries, lay it altogether upon those 
the general contribution of the whole society, two different sets of people, and thereby dis- 
all the different members contributing, as charge the general revenue of the society 
nearly as possible, in proportion to their re- from a very considerable burden, 
spective abilities. The expense of the institutions for educa- 

The expense of the administration of jus- tion and religious instruction is likewise, no 
tice, too, may, no doubt, be considered as doubt, beneficial to the whole society, and 
laid out for the benefit of the whole society, may, therefore, without injustice, be defrayed 
There is no impropriety, therefore, in its by the general contribution of the whole so- 
bcing defrayed by the general contribution ciety. This expense, however, might perhaps 
of the whole society. The persons, however, with equal propriety, and even with some 
who gave occasion to tliis expense are those advantage, be defrayed altogether by those 
who, by their injustice in one way or another, who receive the immediate benefit of such 
make it necessary to seek redress or protec- education and instruction, or by the volun- 
tion from the courts of justice. The persons tary contribution of those who think they 
again most immediately benefited by this have ocrasion for either the one or the other, 
expense are those whom the courts of justice When the institutions or public works 
either restore to tlicir rights or maintain in which are beneficial to the whole society 
their rights. Tlie expense of the administra- either cannot be maintained altogether, or are 
tion of justice, therefore, may very properly not maintained altogether by the contribu- 
be defrayed by the particular contribution tion of such particular members of the society 
of one or other, or both, of those two dif- as are most iinmerliately benefited by them, 
ferent sets of persons, according as different the deficiency must in most cases be made up 
occasions may require, that is, by the fees of by the general contribution of the ivhole so- 
courl. It cannot be necessiiry to have recourse ciety. The general revenue of the society, over 
to the general contribution of the whole so- and above defraying the cxi^ense of defending 
ciety, except for the conviction of those the society, and of supporting the dignity of 
criminals who have not themselves any estate the chief magi'^tratc, must make up for the 
or fund sufficient for paying those fees. deficiency of many particular branche.s of 

Those local or provincial expenses of wdiich revenue. The sources of this general or pub- 

the benefit is local or provincial (what is laid lie revenue I .shall endeavour to explain in the 
out, for example, upon the police of a par- following chapter, 
ticular town or distri(‘t) ought to be defrayed 

by a local or provincial revenue, and ought CHAPTER II 

to be no burden upon the general revenue of 

tlie society. It is unjust that the whole society Of the Sources of the General or Public 
sliould contribute towards an expense of Revenue of the Society 

which the benefit is confined to a part of the 

s(x*iety. The revenue which must defray, not only 

The expense of maintaining good roads and the cxjMinsc of defending the society and of 
communications is, no doubt, beneficial to supporting the dignity of the chief magistrate, 
the whole society, and may, therefore, with- but all the other necessary expenses of gov- 
out any injustice. Ije defrayed by the general ernnient for which the constitution of the 
contribution of the whole society. This ex- state has not provided any particular reve- 
pensc, however, is most immediately and di- nue, may be (Irawm either, first, from some 
rectly beneficial to those who travel or carry fund which jieculiarly belongs to the sov- 
goods from one place to another, and to those ereign or commonw^ealth, and which is inde- 
who consume such goo<ls. The turnpike tolls pendent of the revenue of the people; or, sec- 
in England, and tlie duties called peages in ondly, from the revenue of the people. 

Paet 1 

Of the Funds or Sources of Revenue which m-ay peculiarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth 

The funds or sources of revenue which may The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief 
peculiarly belong to the sovereign or com- consists in profit. It arises principally from 
raonwealth must consist either in slock or the milk and increase of his own herds and 
ill land. flocks, of which he him.self .superinlend.s the 

The sovereign, like any other owner of management, and is the principal shepherd 
stock, may derive a revenue from it, either or herdsman of his own horde or tribe. It is, 
by employing it himself, or by lending it. how^ever, in this earliest and rudest stale of 
Ilis revenue is in the one case profit, in the civil government only that profit has ever 
other interest. made the principal part of the public revenue 
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of a monarchial state. 

Small republics have sometimes derived a 
considerable revenue from the profit of mer- 
cantile projects. The republic of Hamburg 
is said to do so from the profits of a public 
wine cellar and apothecary’s shop.^ The state 
cannot be very great of which the sovereign 
has leisure to carry on the trade of a wine 
merchant or apothecary. The profit of a pub- 
lic bank has b^n a source of revenue to more 
considerable states. It has been so not only 
to Hamburg, but to Venice and Amsterdam. 
A revenue of this kind has even by some 
people been thought not below the attention 
of so great an empire as that of Great Britain. 
Reckoning the ordinary dividend of the Bank 
of England at five and a half per cent and 
its capital at ten millions seven hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds, the net annual profit, 
after paying the expense of management, 
must amount, it is said, to five hundred and 
ninety-two thousand nine hundred pounds. 
Government, it is pretended, could borrow 
this capital at three per cent interest, and by 
taking the management of the bank into 
its own hands, might make a clear profit 
of two hundred and sixty-nine thousand five 
hundred pounds a year. The orderly, vigilant, 
and parsimonious administration of such ari.s- 
tocracies as those of Venice and Amsterdam 
is extremely proper, it appears from experi- 
ence, for the management of a mercantile 
project of this kind. But whether such a gov- 
ernment as that of England — which, whatever 
may be its virtues, has never been famous 
for good economy; which, in time of peace, 
has generally conducted itself with the sloth- 
ful and negligent profusion that is perhaps 
natural to monarchies; and in time of war 
has constantly acted with all the thoughtless 
extravagance that democracies are apt to 
fall into— could be safely trusted with the 
management of such a project, must at least 
be a good deal more doubtful. 

The post office is properly a mercantile 
project. The government advances the expense 
of establishing the different offices, and of 
buying or hiring the necessary horses or car- 
riages, and is repaid with a large profit by 

^See Memoires concemant les droits et imposi- 
tions en Europe, vol, i, p. 78. This work was 
compiled by the order of the court for the use of 
a commission employed for some years past in 
considering the proper means for reforming the 
finances of France. The account of the French 
taxes, which takes up three volumes in quarto, 
may be regarded as perfectly authentic. That of 
those of other £uroi>ean nations was compiled 
from such infonnalions as the French ministers 
at the different courts could procure. It is much 
shorter, and probably not quite so exact as that 
of the French taxes. 
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the duties upon what is carried. It is perhaps 
the only mercantile project which has been 
successfully managed by, I believe, every sort 
of government. The capital to be advanced 
is not very considerable. There is no mystery 
in the business. The returns are not only 
certain, but immediate. 

Princes, however, have frequently engaged 
in many other mercantile projects, and have 
been willing, like private persons, to mend 
their fortunes by becoming adventurers in 
the common branches of trade. They have 
scarce ever succeeded. The profusion with 
which the affairs of princes are always man- 
aged renders it almost impossible that they 
.should. The agents of a prince regard the 
wealth of their master as inexhaustible; are 
careless at what price they buy; are careless 
at what price they sell; are careless at what 
expense they transport his goods from one 
place to another. Those agents frequently 
live with the profusion of princes, and some- 
times too, in spite of that profusion, and 
by a proper method of making up their ac- 
counts, accpiire the fortunes of princes. It 
was thus, as we are told by Machiavol, that 
the agents of Lorenzo of IMedicis, not a prince 
of mean abilities, carried on his trade. The 
republic of Florence was several times obliged 
to pay the debt into which their extnivagance 
had involved him. He found it conxenient, 
accordingly, to give up the business of mer- 
chant, the business to which his family had 
originally owed^ their fortune, and in the 
latter part of his life to employ both what 
remained of that fortune, and the revenue 
of the state of which he had the disposal, 
in projects and expenses more .suitable to 
his station. 

No two characters seem more inconsistent 
than those of trader and sovereign. If the 
trading spirit of the English East India Com- 
pany renders them very bad sovereigns, the 
spirit of sovereignty seems to have rendered 
them equally bad traders. While they were 
traders only they managed their trade .suc- 
cessfully, and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprie- 
tors of their stock. Since they became sov- 
ereijpis, with a revenue which, it is .said, was 
originally more than three millions sterling, 
they have been obliged to beg extraordinary 
assistance of government in order to avoid 
immediate bankruptcy. In their former .situ- 
ation, their servants in India considered them- 
selves as the clerks of merchants: in their 
present situation, those servants consider 
themselves as the ministers of sovereigns. 

A state may sometimes derive some part 
of its public revenue from the interest of 
money, as well as from the profits of stock. 
If it has amassed a treasure, it may lend a 
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part of that treasure either to foreign states, 
or to its own subjects 

The canton of Berne derives a consider- 
able revenue by lending a part of its treasure 
to foreign states, that is, by placing it in the 
public funds of the different indebted nations 
of Europe, chiefly in those of France and 
England The security of this revenue must 
depend, hrst, upon the security of the funds 
in which it IS placed, or upon the good faith 
of the government which has the manage- 
ment of them and, secondly, upon the cer- 
tainty or probability of the continuance of 
peace with the debtor nation In the case of 
a w.ir, the very first act of hostility, on the 
part of the debtor nation, might be the for- 
feiture of the funds of its creditor This policy 
of lending money to foreign states is, so far 
as T know peculiar to the canton of Berne 
The city of Hamburg* has established a 
sort of public pawnshop, which lends money 
to the subjects of the state upon pledges at 
six per cent interest This pawnshop or Lom- 
bard as it IS called affords a revenue it is 
pretended to th*' st ite of a hundred and fifty 
thousand crowns which at four and sixpence 
the crown amounts to 750 sterling 
The government of Pennsylvania without 
amassing any treasure invented a method 
of lending, not monej indeed, but what is 
ecjuivalent to money, to its subjects By ad- 
vancing to private peofile at interest and 
upon lan<l security to double the value paper 
bills of cre<lit to be redeemed fifteen vears 
after their date, and in the meantime made 
transferable from hand to hand like bank 
notes and declared by act of assembly to be 
a legal tender in all pavmcnts from one in 
habitant of the province to another it raised 
a moderate revenue which went a consider 
able way towards dcfraving an annual ex- 
pense of about £1500, the whole onlinary 
expense of that frugal and orderly govern- 
ment The success of an expedient of this 
kind must have depended upon three different 
circumstances first, upon the demand for 
some other instrument of commerce besides 
gold and silver money or upon the demand 
for such a cjuantity of consumable stock as 
could not be had without sending abroad the 
greater part of their gold and silver money 
m order to purchase it, secondly, upon the 
good credit of the government which made 
use of this expedient and, thirdh, upon the 
moderation w ith which it was used, the whole 
value of the pajier bills of credit never ex- 
ceeding that of the gold and silver money 
which would have been necessary for carrying 
on their circulation had there lieen no paper 

* Ste Memotres concernanf les droits, etc , vol 
i, p 73 
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bills of credit The same expedient was upon 
different occasions adopted by several other 
American colonies but, from want of this 
moderation, it produced, in the greater part of 
them, much more disorder than conveniency 

Ihe unstable and perishable nature of 
stock and credit, however, render them unfit 
to be trusted to as the principal funds of 
that sure, steady, and permanent revenue 
which can alone give security and dignity 
to government The government of no great 
nation that was advanced beyond the shep- 
herd state seems ever to have derived the 
greater part of its public revenue from such 
sources 

Land is a fund of a more stable and per- 
manent nature, and the rent of public lands, 
accordingly, has been the principal source of 
the public revenue of many a great nation 
that was much advanced be>ond the shep- 
herd state From the produce or rent of the 
public lands, the ancient republics of Circtee 
and Italy deriv ed, for a long time the greater 
part of that revenue which defraved the 
necessary expenses of the commonwealth The 
rent of the crown lands constituted for a long 
time the greater part of the revenue of the 
ancient sovereigns of Europe 

War and the preparation for war are the 
two circumstances which in modern times 
occasion the greater part of the necessary 
expense of all great states But in the ancient 
republics of Greece and Ital> every titi/en 
was a soldier who both served and prepared 
hiinstlf for scr\ice at his own expense Nei- 
ther of those two circumstances, therefore, 
could occasion anj very consulerable expense 
to the state The rent of a ver^ moderate 
laniled estate might be fullj sufficient for 
defraying all the other nicessary cxjienses 
of government 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe the 
manmr^ and customs of the times sufficiently 
prepared the great bodv of the people for 
war and when they took the field they 
were by the condition of their feudal tenures, 
to be maintained either at their own expense, 
or at that of their immediate lords vsithout 
bringing anv new charge upon the sovereign 
The other expenses of government were, the 
greater part of them, verv moderate The 
idministration of justice, it has been shown, 
instead of being a cause of expense was a 
source of revenue The labour of the country 
people, for three da>s before and for three 
days after harvest, was thought a fund suffi- 
cient for making and maintaining all the 
briflgcs, highways, and other public woiks 
which the commerce of the country was sup- 
posed to require In those days the principal 
expense of the sovereign seems to have con- 
sisted m the maintenance of his own family 
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and household. The officers of his household, 
accordingly, were then the great officers 
of state. The lord treasurer received his rents. 
The lord steward and lord chamberlain looked 
after the expense of his family. The care of 
his stables was committed to the lord con- 
stable and the lord marshal. His houses were 
all built in the form of castles, and seem to 
have been the principal fortresses which he 
possessed. The keepers of those houses or 
castles might be considered as a sort of mili- 
tary governors. They seem to have been the 
only military officers whom it was necessa^ 
to maintain in time of peace. In these cir- 
cumstances the rent of a great landed estate 
might, upon ordinary occasions, very well 
defray all the necessary expenses of govern- 
ment. 

In the present state of the greater part 
of the civilised monarchies of Europe, the 
rent of all the lands in the country, managed 
as they probably would be if they all be- 
longed to one proprietor, would scarce per- 
haps amount to the ordinary revenue which 
they levy upon the people even in peaceable 
times. The ordinary revenue of Great Britain, 
for example, including not only what is neces- 
sary for defraying the current expense of 
the year, but for paying the interest of the 
public debts, and for sinking a part of the 
capital of those debts, amounts to upwards 
of ten millions a year. But the land-tax, at 
four shillings in the pound, falls short of two 
millions a year. This land-tax, as it is called, 
however, is supposed to be one-fifth, not 
only of the rent of all the land, but of that 
of all the houses, and of the interest of all 
the capital stock of Great Britain, that part 
of it only excepted which is either let to the 
public, or employed as farming stock in the 
cultivation of land. A very considerable part 
of the produce of this tax arises from the 
rent of houses, and the interest of capital 
stock. The land-tax of the city of London, 
for example, at four shillings in the pound, 
amounts to £123,399 6s. 7d. That of the 
city of Westminster, to £63,092 Is. 5d. That 
of the palaces of Whitehall and St. James’s, 
to £30,754 6s. 3d. A certain proportion of the 
land-tax is in the same manner assessed upon 
all the other cities and towns corpemte in 
the kingdom, and arises almost altogether, 
either from the rent of houses, or from what 
is supposed to be the interest of trading and 
capital stock. According to the estimation, 
therefore, by which Great Britain is rated 
to the land-tax, the whole mass of revenue 
arising from the rent of all the lands, from 
that of all the houses, and from the interest 
of all the capital stock, that part of it 
only excepted which is either lent to the 
public, or employed in the cultivation of land, 
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does not exceed ten millions sterling a year, 
the ordinary revenue which government lev- 
ies upon the people even in peaceable times. 
The estimation by which Great Britain is 
rated to the land-tax is, no doubt, taking 
the whole kingdom at an average, very 
much below the real value; though in several 
particular counties and districts it is said to 
be nearly equal to that value. The rent of 
the lands alone, exclusively of that of houses, 
and of the interest of stock, has by many 
people been estimated at twenty millions, 
an estimation made in a great measure at 
random, and which, I apprehend, is as likely 
to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain, in the present state 
of their cultivation, do not afford a rent of 
more than twenty millions a year, they could 
not well afford the half, most probably not 
the fourth part of that rent, if they ail be- 
longed to a single proprietor, and were put 
uncler the negligent, expensive, and oppressive 
management of his factors and agents The 
crown lands of Great Britain do not at present 
afford the fourth part of the rent which 
could probably be drawn from them if they 
were the property of private persons. If the 
crown lands were more exteiiMve, it is prob- 
able they would be still worse managed. 

The revenue which the gi’eat Ixaiy of the 
people derives from land is in proportion, not 
to the rent, but to the produce of the land. 
The whole annual produce of the land of 
every country, if we except ^lat is reserved 
for seed, is either annually consumed by the 
great body of the people, or exchanged for 
something else that is consumed by them. 
Whatever keeps down the produce of the 
land below what it would otherwise rise to 
keeps down the revenue of the great body 
of the people still more than it does that of 
the proprietors of land. The rent of land, 
that portion of the produce which belongs to 
the proprietors, is scarce anywhere in Great 
Britain supposed to be more than a third 
part of the whole produce. If the land which 
in one state of cultivation affords a rent of 
ten millions sterling a year would in another 
afford a rent of twenty millions, the rent 
being, in both ca.ses, supposed a third part 
of the produce, the revenue of the proprietors 
would be less than it otherwise might be by 
ten millions a year only; but the revenue 
of the great body of the people would be less 
than it otherwise might be by thirty millions 
a year, deducting oidy what would be nece.s- 
sary for seed. The population of the country 
would be less by the number of people which 
thirty millions a year, deducting always the 
seed, could maintain according to the par- 
ticular mode of living and expense which 
might take place in the different ranks of 
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men among whom the remainder was dis- 
tributed. 

Though there is not at present, in Europe, 
any civilised state of any kind which derives 
the greater part of its public revenue from 
the rent of lands which are the property of 
the state, yet in all the great monarchies of 
Europe there are still many large tracts of 
land which belong to the crown. They are 
generally forest; and sometimes forest where, 
after travelling several miles, you will scarce 
find a single tree; a mere waste and loss of 
country in respect both of produce and popu- 
lation. In every great monarchy of Euiope 
the sale of the crown lands would produce 
a very large sum of money, which, if applied 
to the payment of the public debts, would 
deliver from mortgage a much greater revenue 
than any which those lands have ever af- 
forded to the crown. In countries where lands, 
improved and cultivated very higlily, and 
yielding at the time of sale as great a rent 
as can easily be got from them, commonly 
sell at thirty years* purchase, the unimproved, 
uncultivated, ai.d low-rented crown lands 
might well be expected to sell at forty, fifty, 
or sixty years’ purchase. The crown might 
immediately enjoy the revenue which this 
great price would redeem from mortgage. In 
the course of a few years it would probably 
enjoy another revenue. When the crown lands 
had become private property, they would, 
in the course of a few years, become well 
improved and well cultivated. The increase 
of their produce would increase the popula- 
tion of the country by augmenting the rev- 
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The private revenue of individuals, it has 
been shown in the first book of this Inquiry, 
arises ultimately from three different sources: 
Rent, Profit, and Wages. Every tax must 
finally be paid from some one or other of 
those three different sorts of revenue, or from 
all of them indifferently. 1 shall endeavour 
to give the best account I can, first, of those 
taxes w’hich, it is intended, should fall upon 
rent; secondly, of those which, it is intended, 
should fall upon profit; thirdly, of those 
which, it is intended, should fall upon w^ages; 
and, fourthly, of those which, it is intended, 
should fall indifferently upon all those three 
different sources of private revenue. The par- 
ticular consideration of each of these four 
different sorts of taxes will divide the second 
part of the present chapter into four articles, 
three of which will require several other subdi- 
visions. IVlany of thase taxes, it will appear 
from the following review^, are not finally paid 
from the fund, or source of revenue, upon 
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enue and consumption of the people. But 
the revenue which the crown derives from 
the duties of customs and excise would nec- 
essarily increase with the revenue and con- 
sumption of the pteople. 

The revenue which, in any civilised mon- 
archy, the crown derives from the crowm 
lands, though it apj^ars to cost nothing to 
individuals, in reality costs more to the 
society than perhaps any other equal revenue 
which the crow'n enjoys. It would, in all cases, 
be for the interest of the society to replace 
this revenue to the crown by some other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among 
the people, which could not w^ell be done 
better, perhaps, than by exposing them to 
public sale. 

Laufls for the purposes of pleasure and 
magnificence — ])arks, gardens, public walks, 
etc., possessions which are everywhere con- 
sidered as causes of expense, not as sources 
of revenue — seem to be the only lands w’hich, 
in a great and civilised monarchy, ought to 
belong to the crowm. 

Public stcx;k and public lands, therefore, 
the two sources of revenue which may pe- 
culiarly belong to the sovereign or common- 
wealth, being both improper and insufficient 
funds for defraying the necessary expense 
of any great and civilised state, it remains 
that this expense must, the greater part of 
it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or an- 
other; the people contributing a part of their 
own private revenue in order to make up 
a public revenue to the sovereign or common- 
wealth. 

Part 2 
Taxes 

which it was intended they should fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of 
particular tuxes, it is necessary to premise 
the four following maxims with regard to 
taxes in general. 

I. The subjects of every slate ought to 
contribute tow'ards the support of the gov- 
ernment, as nearly as possible, in proimrtion 
to their resjDCctive abilities: that is, in pro- 
portion to the revenue w'hich they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the 
state. The expense of government to the in- 
dividuals of a great nation is like the expense 
of management to the joint tenants of a great 
estate, who are all obliged to contribute in 
proportion to their respective interests in 
the estate. In the observation or neglect of 
this maxim consists w'hat is called the equality 
or inequality of taxation. Every tax, it must 
be observed once for all, which falls finally 
upon one only of the three sorts of revenue 
above mentioned, is necessarily unequal in 
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so far as it does not affect the other two. In number of officers, whose salaries may eat 

the following examination of different taxes up the greater pari of the produce of the tax, 

I shall seldom take much further notice of and whose pertpii^ites may impose another 

this sort of inequality, but shall, in most cases, additional tux upon the people. Secondly, it 

confine my observations to that inequality may obstruct the industry of the people, anil 

which is occasioned by a particular tax falling discourage them from applying to certain 

unequally even upon that particular sort of branches of business which might give main- 

private revenue w'hich is affected by it. tenance and unemployment to great multi- 

II. The tax which each individual is bound tudes. While it obliges the people to pay, 

to pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary, it may thus diminish, or perhaps destroy. 

The time of payment, the manner of pay- some of the funds which might enable them 

ment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to more easily to do so. Thirdly, by the for- 

be clear and plain to the contributor, and feitures and other penalties which those un- 
to every other i>erson. Where it is otherwise, fortunate individuals incur who attempt 

every person subject to the tax is put more unsuccessfully to evade the tax, it may 

or less in the power of the tax-gathered, who frequently ruin tlicm, anil thereby put an 

can either aggravate the tax upon any ob- end to the benefit which the community 

noxious contributor, or extort, by the terror might have received from the employment 

of such aggravation, some present or per- of their capitals. An injudicious tax oilers 

quisite to himself. The uncertainty of taxa- a great temptation to smuggling. But the 

tion encourages the insolence and favours penalties of smuggling must rise in i>ropor- 

the corruption of an order of men who are tion to the temptation. The law, contrary to 

naturally unpopular, even where they are all the ordinary principles of justice, first 

neither insolent nor corrupt. The certainty creates the temptation, and then punishes 

of what each individual ought to pay is, in those wrho yield to it; and it commonly en- 

taxation, a matter of so great importance hances the punishment, too, in proportion 

that a very considerable degree of inequality, to the very circumstance which ought ccr- 

it appears, I believe, from the experience of tainly to alleviate it, the temptation to com- 
all nations, is not near so great an evil as a init the crime.' Fourthly, by subjecting the 

very small degree of uncertainty. people to the frequent visits and the odious 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the examination of the tax-gatherers, it may 

time, or in the manner, in which it is most expose them to much unnecessary trouble, 

likely to be convenient for the contributor vexation, an<l oppression: and though ve\a- 

to pay it. A tax upon the rent of land or tion is not, strictly speaking, expense, it is 

of houses, payable at the same term at wdiich certainly equivalent to the expense at which 

such rents are usually paid, is levied at 'the every man would be willing to redeem him- 

time when it is most likely^ to be convenient self from it It is in some one or other of 

for the contributor to pay; or, when he is these four difTercnt ways that taxes ar^* fre- 

most likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes quently so much more burdensome to tlic peo- 

upon such consumable goods as are articles pie than they are beneficial to the sov'creign. 

of luxury are all finally paid by the consumer. The evident justice and utility of the fore- 
and generally in a manner that is very con- going maxims have recommended them more 

venient for him. He pays them by little and or less to the attention of all nations. All 

little, as he has occasion to buy the goods, nations have endeavoured, to the best of 

As he is at liberty, too, either to buy, or not their judgment, to render their taxes as equal 

to buy, as he pleases, it must be his own as they could contrive; as certain, as con- 

fault if he ever suffers any considerable in- venient to the contributor, both in the time 

conveniency from such taxes. and in the mode of payment, and, in propor- 

IV. Every tax ought to be so contrived tion to the revenue which they brought to 

as both to take out and to keep out of the the prince, ns little burdensome to the people, 

pockets of the people as little as possible The following short review of some of the 

over and above what it brings into the public principal taxes which have taken place in 

treasury of the state. A tax may either take different ages and countries will show that 

out or keep out of the pockets of the people the endeavours of all nations have not in 

a great deal more than it brings into the this respect been equally successful. 

public treasury, in the four following ways. 'See Sketches of ike History of Man, p. 474, 
First, the levying of it may require a great et seq. 

Article I 

Taxes upon Rent Taxes upon the Rent of Land 

A tax upon the rent of land may either every district being valued at a certain rent, 
be imposed according to a certain canon, which valuation is not afterwards to be 
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altered, or it may be imposed in such a man- 
ner as to vary with every variation in the 
real rent of the land, and to rise or fall with 
the improvement or declension of its cultiva- 
tion 

A land-tax which, like that of (ireat Brit- 
ain, is assessed upon eitch district according 
to a certain invariable canon, though it should 
be e<iual at the time of its first establish- 
ment, necessarily becomes unequal in process 
of time, according to the unequal degrees of 
improvement or neglect in the cultivation 
of the different parts of the country. In 
England, the valuation according to which 
tlic different countries and parishes were as- 
scssctl to the land-tax by the Uh of William 
and jVfary was very unequal even at its first 
establishment. This tax, therefore, so far 
offends against the first of the foui maxims 
above mentioned It is perfectly agreeable 
to the other three. It is perfectly certain. 
'Fhc time of payment for the tax, being the 
same as that for the rent, is as convenient 
as it can be *0 .Ll contributor Though the 
landlord is in all cases the real Cfiiitributor, 
the tax is eommonly advanced by the tenant, 
to ^hom tlie landlord is obliged to allow it 
in the payment of the rent. This tax is levied 
by a much smaller number of officers than 
any other which affords nearly the same 
revenue. As the tax upon each di'^trict does 
not rise with the rise of the rent, the sovereign 
docs not share in the profits of the landlord’s 
iinyirovements. Those improvements some- 
times contribute, indeed, to the discharge of 
the other landlords of the district But the 
aggi .nation of the tax which may sometimes 
ofcasion upon a particular estate is always 
so very small that it never can discourage 
those iinprov cnients, nor keep down the prod- 
uce of the land below what it would other- 
wise rise to As it has no tendency to diminish 
the quiintity, it can have none to raise the 
price of that produce. It docs not obstruct 
the industry of the people. It subjects the 
landlord to no other incouveniency besides 
the unavoidable one of paying the tax. 

The advantage, however, which the land- 
lord has derived from the invariable con- 
stancy of the valuation by which all the 
lands of Great Britain are rated to the land- 
tax, has been principally owing to some 
circumstances altogether extraneous to the 
nature of the tax. 

It has been owipg in part to the great 
prosperity of almost every part of the coun- 
try, the rents of almost all the estates of 
Great Britain having, since the time when 
this valuation was first established, been 
continually rising, and scarce any of them 
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having fallen. The landlords, therefore, have 
almost all gained the difference between the 
tax which they would have paid according 
to the present rent of their estates, and that 
which they actually jmy according to the an- 
cient valuation. Had the state of the country 
been different, had rents been gradually fall- 
ing in consequence of the declension of cul- 
tivation, the landlords would almost all have 
lost this difference. In the state of things 
which has hapjiened to take place since the 
revolution, the constancy of the v^al nation has 
been advantageous to the landlord and hurt- 
ful to the sovereign. In a different state of 
things it might have been advantageous to 
the sovereign and hurtful to the landlord. 

As the tax is made pay.able in money, so the 
valuation of the land is expressed in money. 
Since the establishment of this valuation the 
value of silver has been pretty uniform, and 
there has been no alteration in the standard 
of the coin either as to weight or fineness. 
Had silv'er risen considerably in its v^aluc, 
as it seems to have done in the course of 
the two centuries which preceded the dis- 
covery of the mines of \merica, the constancy 
of the valuation might have proved v'ery 
oppresswe to the landlord Had silver fallen 
considerably in its value, as it certainly did 
for about a century at least after the dis- 
covery of those mines, the same constancy 
of v^aluation would have reduced very much 
this branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 
Had any considerable alteration been made 
in tlu‘ standard of the money, cither by 
sinking the same qii.^ntity of silver to a lower 
denomination, or by raising it to a higher; 
had an ounce of silver, for example, instead 
of being coined into fiv^e shillings and two- 
I)cnce, been coined either into pieces which 
bore so low a denomination as two shillings 
and sevenpence, or into pieces which bore 
so high a one as ten shillings and fourpence, 
it would in the one case have hurt the rev- 
enue of the proprietor, in the other that 
of the sovereign. 

In circumstances, therefore, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those which have actually taken 
place, this constancy of valuation might have 
been a very great inconveniency, either to the 
contributors, or to the commonwealth In 
the course of ages such circumstances, how- 
ever, must, at some time or other, happen. 
But though empires, like all the other v^orks 
of men, have all hitherto proved mortal, >et 
every empire aims at immortality. Ev^ery 
constitution, therefore, which it is meant 
should be as permanent as the empire itself, 
ought to be conv'enient, not in certain cir- 
cumstances only, but in all circumstances, or 
ought to be suited, not to those circumstances 
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which are transitory, occasional, or accidental, 
but to those which are necessary and there- 
fore always the same. 

A tax upon the rent of land which varies 
with every variation of the rent, or which 
rises and falls according to the improvement 
or neglect of cultivation, is recommended by 
that sect of men of letters in France who call 
themselves The Economists as the most equi- 
table of all taxes. All taxes, they pretend, fall 
ultimately upon the rent of land, and ought 
therefore to be imposed equally upon the 
fund which must finally pay them. That all 
taxes ought to fall as equally as possible 
upon the fund which must finally pay them 
is certainly true. But without entering into 
the disagreeable discussion of the metaphysi- 
cal arguments by which they support their 
very ingenious theory, it will sufficiently ap- 
pear, from the following review, what are 
the taxes which fall finally upon the rent 
of the land, and what are those which fall 
finally upon some other fund. 

In the Venetian territory all the arable 
lands which are given in lease to farmers 
are taxe<l at a tenth of the rent.' The leases 
are recorded in a public register which is 
kept by the officers of revenue in each prov- 
ince or district. When the proprietor culti- 
vates his own lands, they are valued according 
to an equitable estimation, and he is allowed 
a deduction of one-fifth of the tax, so that 
for such lands he pays only eight instead 
of ten per cent of the supposed rent. 

A land-tax of this kind is certainly more 
equal than the land-tax of England. It might 
not, perhaps, be altogether so certain, and 
the assessment of the taiK might frequently 
occasion a good deal more trouble to the 
landlord. It might, too, be a good deal more 
expensive in the levying. 

Such a system of administration, however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would, in a 
great measure, both prevent this uncertainty 
and moderate this expense. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, 
might jointly be obliged to record their lease 
in a public register. Proper penalties might 
be enacted against concealing or misrepre- 
senting any of the conditions; and if part 
of those penalties were to be pai4 to either 
of the two parties who informed against and 
convicted the other of such concealment or 
misrepresentation, it would effectually deter 
them from combining together in order to 
defraud the public revenue. All the conditions 
of the lease might be sufficiently known from 
such a record. 

Some landlords, instead of raising the rent, 

^MStnoires concemant le$ droits, etc., pp. 240, 
241. 
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take a fine for the renewal of the lease. This 
practice is in most cases the expedient of a 
spendthrift, who for a sum of ready money 
sells a future revenue of much greater value. 
It is in most cases, therefore, hurtful to the 
landlords. It is frequently hurtful to the ten- 
ant, and it is always hurtful to the commu- 
nity. It frequently takes from the tenant so 
great a part of his capital, and thereby di- 
minishes so much his ability to cultivate the 
land, that he finds it more difficult to pay 
a small rent than it would otherwise have 
been to pay a great one. Whatever dimini.ffies 
his ability to cultivate, necessarily keeps down, 
below what it would otherwise have been, 
the most important part of the revenue of 
the communily. By rendering the tax upon 
such fines a good deal heavier than upon 
the ordinary rent, this hurtful ])raetice might 
be discouraged, to the no small advantage of 
all the different parties concerned, of the 
landlord, of the tenant, of the sovereign, and 
of the whole community. 

Some leases prescribe to tlic tenant a cer- 
tain mode of cultivation and a certain suc- 
cession of crops during the whole con tin nance 
of the lease. This condition, which is generally 
the effect of the landlord’s conceit of his own 
superior knowledge (a conceit in most cases 
very ill founded) , ought always to be con- 
sidered as an additional rent: as a rent in 
service instead of a rent in money. In order 
to discourage the practice, which is generally 
a foolish one, this species -^f rent might he 
valued rather high, and conse(iucnlly taxed 
somewhat higher than common money rents. 

Some landlords, instead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine, oil, etc.; others, again, require a rent 
in service. Such rents are always more liurtful 
to the tenant than beneficial to the landlord. 
They either take more or keep more out of 
the pocket of the former than they put into 
that of the latter. In every country where 
they take place the tenants are poor and 
beggarly, pretty much according to the degree 
in which they take place. By valuing, in the 
same manner, such rents rather high, and 
consequently taxing them somewhat higher 
than common money rents, a practice which 
is hurtful to the whole community might 
perhaps be sufficiently discouraged. 

When the landlord chose < to occupy him- 
self a part of his own lands, the rent might be 
valued according to an equitable arbitration 
of the farmers and landlords in the neighbour- 
hood, and a moderate abatement of the tax 
might be granted to him, in the same manner 
as in the Venetian territory, provided the 
rent of the lands which he occupied did not 
exceed a certain sum. It is of importance 
that the landlord should be encouraged to 
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cultivate a part of his own land. His capital 
is generally greater than that of the tenant, 
and with less skill he can frequently raise a 
greater produce. The landlord can afford to 
try experiments, and is generally disposed to 
do so. His unsuccessful experiments occasion 
only a moderate loss to himself. Hi.s success- 
ful ones contribute to the improvement and 
better cultivation of the whole country. It 
might be of importance, liowcvcr, that the 
abatement of the tax should encourage him 
to cultivate to a certain extent only. If the 
landlords should, the greater part of them, 
be tempted to farm the whole of their own 
lands, the country (instead of sober and in- 
dustrious tenants, who are bound by their 
own interest to cultivate as well as their 
capital and skill will allow them) would be 
filled with idle and profligate bailiffs, whose 
abusive management would soon degrade the 
cuHivation and reduce the annual produce 
of the land, to tlie diminution, not only of the 
revenue of their masters, but of the most im- 
portant part of that of the wliole society. 

Such a s\s*»*Tn of administration might, 
jK'rhaps, free a tax of this kind from any de- 
gree of uncertainty which could occasion 
cither oppression or inconveniency of the con- 
tributor; and might at llie same lime serve 
to iiilro<Iuce into the cominon management 
of land such a plan or policy as might con- 
tribute a good deal to the general improve- 
ment and gooil cultivation of the country. 

The expcn.sc of levying a land-tax which 
varied with every variation of the lent w^ould 
no doubt be somewhat greater than that of 
Ie\yiiig one whicli was already rated accord- 
ing to a fixed valuation. Some additional cx- 
y)cnse would necessarily be incurred both by 
the diilVieiit register offices w’hich it would 
be proper to establish in the different districts 
of the country, and by the different valua- 
tions which might occa.-ionally be made of the 
lands which the proprietor chose to occupy 
himself. The e\i>en.se of all this, however, 
might be very moderate, and much below 
wbal is incurred in the levying of many other 
taxes whicli afford a very inconsi<lerable reve- 
nue in compari.soii of what might easily be 
drawn from a tax of this kind. 

'riic discouragement wdiicli a variable land- 
tax of this kind miglit give to the improve- 
ment of land seems to be the mo.st important 
objection which can be made to it. The land- 
lord would certainly be less disposed to im- 
prove when the sovereign, who contributed 
nothing to the expense, was to share in the 
profit of the improvement. Even this objec- 
tion might iierhnps be obviated by allowing 
the landlord, before he began his imjirove- 
ment, to a.scerlain, in conjunction w’ith the 
officers of revenue, the actual value of his 
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lands according to the equitable arbitration 
of a certain number of landlords and farmers 
in the neighborhood, equally chosen by both 
parties, and by rating him according to this 
valuation for such a number of years as might 
be fully sufricicnt for liis complete indemni- 
fication. To draw the attention of the sover- 
eign towards the improvement of the land, 
from a regard to the increase of his own reve- 
nue, is one of the principal advantages jiro- 
posed by this species of land-tax. The term, 
therefore, allow'ed for the indemnification of 
the landlord ought not to he a great deal 
longer than wrhal was necessary for that pur- 
pose, lest the remoteness of the interest 
should discourage too much this attention. 
It had better, how^ever, be somewhat too long 
than in any respect too .short. No incitement 
to the attention of the sovereign can ever 
counterbalance the smallest discouragement 
to that of JLjie landlord. The attention of the 
sovereign can be at best but a very general 
and Viague consideration of wdiat is likely to 
contribute to the better cultivation of the 
greater part of his dominions. The attention 
of the landlord is a particular and minute 
consideration of wJiat is likely to be the most 
advantageous application of every inch of 
ground upon his e^tatc. The principal atten- 
tion of llie sovereign ought to be to encour- 
age, by every means in his powder, the atten- 
tion both of tlie landlord and of the farmer, 
by allowing both to pursue their own interest 
in their own way and according to their own 
judgment; by giving to both the most i)erfect 
security that they shall enjoy the full recom- 
pense of their own industry; and by procur- 
ing to both the most extensive market for 
every part of their produce, in consequence 
of establishing the easiest and safest com- 
munications both by land and by water 
through every part of his owm dominions as 
well as the most unbounded freedom of ex- 
portation to the dominions of all other 
princes. 

If by such a system of administration a 
tax of this kind could be so managed as to 
give, not only no discouragement, but, on the 
contrary, some encouragement to the im- 
provement of land, it docs not appear likely 
to occasion any other inconveniency to the 
landlord, e\cei>t aKvays the unavoidable one 
of l)eing obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the state of the so- 
ciety, in the improvement and in the declen- 
sion of agriculture; in all the variations in the 
value of silver, and in all those in the stand- 
ard of the coin, a lax of this kind w^ould, of 
its own accord and wdthoiit any attention of 
government, readily suit itself to the actual 
situation of things, and would be equally just 
and equitable in all those different changes. 
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It would, therefore, be much more proper to 
be established as a perpetual and unalterable 
regulation, or as what is called a fundamental 
law of the commonwealth, than any tax 
which was alw^ays to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. 

Some states, instead of the simple and ob- 
vious expedient of a register of leases, have 
had recourse to the laborious and expensive 
one of an actual survey and valuation of all 
the lands in the country. They have sus- 
pected, probably, that the lessor and lessee, 
in order to defraud the public revenue, might 
combine to conceal tlie real terms of the lease. 
Domesday-Book seems to have been the re- 
sult of a very accurate suive> of this kind. 

In the ancient dominions of the King of 
Prussia, the land-tax is assessed according to 
an actual survey and valuation, which is re- 
view’d! and altered from time to time.^ Ac- 
cording to that valuation, the lay proprietors 
pay from twenty to tw’cnt>-five per cent of 
their revenue. Ecclesiastics from forty to 
forty-five per cent The survey and valuation 
of Silesia was made by order of the present 
king; it is said with great accuracy. Accord- 
ing to that valuation, the lands belonging to 
the Bishop of Breslaw are taxed at twenty- 
five per cent of their rent. The other reve- 
nues of the ecclesiastics of both religions, at 
fifty per cent. The commanderies of the Teu- 
tonic order, and of that of Malta, at forty 
per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure, at 
thirty-eight and one-tliird i>er cent Lands 
held by a base tenure, at thirty-five and one- 
third per cent. 

The survey and valuation of Bohemia is 
said to have been the work of more than a 
hundred years. It was not perfected till after 
the peace of 1718, by the orders of the pres- 
ent empress queen.** The survey of the duchy 
of JVfilan, which was begun in the time of 
Charles VI, was not perfected till after 1760. 
It is esteemed one of the most accurate that 
has ever been made. The survey of Savoy 
and Piedmont was executed under the orders 
of the late King of Sardinia.’ 

In the dominions of the King of Prussia 
the revenue of the church is taxed much 
higher than that of lay proprietors. The reve- 
nue of the church is, the greater jiart of it, 
a burden upon the rent of land It seldom 
happens that any part of it is applied towards 
the improvement of land, or is so employed as 
to contribute in any respect towards increas- 
ing the revenue of the great body of the peo- 
ple. His Prussian Majesty had probably, 
upon that account, thought it reasonable that 

^Memoires concemant les drotta, etc., vol. i, pp. 
114, 115, 116, etc 

*Ibtd, pp. 8B, 84. 

^Ibtd , p. 280, etc , also p. 287, etc., to 316. 


it should contribute a good deal more towards 
relieving the exigencies of the state. In some 
counlries the lands of the church are ex- 
empted from all taxes. In others they are 
taxefl more lightly than other lands. In the 
duchy of Milan, the lands which the church 
possessed before 1575 are rated to the tax at 
a third only of their value. 

In Silesia, lands held by a noble tenure are 
taxed three per cent higher than those held 
by a base tenure The lionours and privileges 
of different kinds annexed to the former, his 
Prussian ]VIajesty had probably imagined, 
would sufficiently compensate to tlie proprie- 
tor a small aggravation of the tax, while al 
the same time the humiliating inferiority of 
the latter would be in some measure alle- 
viated by being taxed somewhat more lightly. 
In other countries, the system of taxation, 
instead of alleviating, aggravates this inequal- 
ity In the dominions of tlie King of Sar- 
dinia, and in those provinces of France which 
are subject to what is called the real or pre- 
dial taille, the tax falls altogether upon the 
lands held by a base tenure. Those held by 
a noble one are exempted 

A land-tax assesseil according to a general 
survey and valuation, how equal soever it 
may be at first, must, in the eoursc of a very 
moderate period of time, become uneiiual. 
To prevent its becoming so would require the 
continual and painful attention of govern- 
ment to all the v^ariationsmin the state and 
produce of every different farm in the coun- 
try The governments of Prussia, of Bo- 
hemia, of Sardinia, and of the duchy of Milan 
actually exert an attention of this kind; an 
attention so unsuitable to the nature of 
government that it is not likely to be of long 
continuance, and which, if it is continued, 
will probably in the long-run occasion much 
more trouble and vexation than it can pos- 
sibly bring relief to the contributors 

In 1666, the generality of Montaubnn w^as 
as*^ssed to the real or predial taille according, 
it is said, to a very exact survey and valua- 
tion * By 1727, this assessment had become 
altogether unequal. In order to remedy this 
inconveniency, government has found no bet- 
ter expedient than to impose upon the whole 
generality an additional tax of a hundred and 
twenty thousand livres This additional tax 
is rated upon all the different districts sub- 
ject to the taille according to the old assess- 
ment. But it is levied only upon those which 
in the actual state of things are by that 
assessment undertaxed, and it is applied to 
ihe relief of those which by the same asse.ss- 
ment are overtaxed. Two districts, for ex- 

* Memoires concemant les droits, etc., vol. ii, 
p. 1S9, etc. 
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ample, one of which ought in the actual state 
of things to be taxed at nine hundred, the 
other at ele\en hundred livres, arc by the 
old assessment both tdxc<l at a thousand 
li\res Both these districts are by the addi- 
tional tax rated at eleven hundred livres each 
But this additional tax is levied only upon the 
distiict undercharged and it is applied alto- 
gether to the relief of that overcharged, >^hich 
consequently pays only nine hundred livres 
The go\ernment neithei gams nor loses by 
the additional tax, v^hieh is applied altogether 
to remedy the inequalities arising from the 
old assessment The application is jiretty 
much regulated according to the distretion of 
the intendant of the generality, and must, 
therefore, be in a great measure arbitrary 

Tarcf uhich aie ‘propotiioncl nof to the Rent, 

but to the Product oj Land 

Taxes upon the prodiue of land are in 
reality taxes upon the rent and though they 
may be originally advanced bv the iainier, 
are finally jiaid by the landloid When a cer- 
tain portion of tlie produce is to be paid 
away for a t.ix, the fanner eomputes, as well 
as he can, what the \alue of this portion is, 
one A ear with another, likely to amount to, 
and he makes a proportionable abatement m 
the rent which he agrees to pav to the land- 
lord There is no farmer who <lcxs not com- 
pute beforehand what the church tithe, 
which IS a land tax of this kind is, one year 
with another likely to amount to 

The tithe, and e\ery other lain! tax of this 
kind, under the appearance of ])crfect ccpial 
ity, are \eiy unecpial Idxe i certain portion 
of the proeluce being in eliflercnt situitions, 
equixalent to a \er> diflcrcnt portion of the 
rent In some very rich lands the jiroduce is 
so great that the one half of it is iullj sufli- 
iient to replace to the tanner his c ipital em- 
ployed m cultivation together with the or- 
dinary profits of farming stock in the neigh- 
bourhood The other halt or what comes to 
the same thing the value of the other half, 
he could afford to pav as lent to the landlord, 
if there was no lithe But if a tenth of the 
produce is taken from him in the way of 
tithe, he must require an abatement of the 
fifth part of his rent, otherwise he cannot get 
back his capital with the ordinary profit 
In this case the rent of the landlord instead 
of amounting to a half or five tenths of the 
whole produce, will amount only to four- 
tenths of it In poorer lands, on the contrary, 
the produce is sometimes so small, and the 
expen'-e of cultivation so great, that it re- 
quires four fifths of the whole produce to 
replace to the farmer his capital with the 
ordinary profit In this case, though there 
was no tithe, the rent of the landlord could 
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amount to no more than one fifth or two- 
tenths of the whole produce But if the 
farmer pays one tenth of the produce in the 
way of tithe, he must require an erjual abate- 
ment of the rent of the landlord, which will 
thus be reduced to one tenth only of the 
whole produce Lpon the rent of rich lands, 
the tithe may sometimes be a tax of no more 
than one fifth part, or four shillings in the 
pound whereas upon that of poorer lands, it 
may sometimes be a tax of one half, or of 
ten shillings in the pound 

1 he tithe, as it is frequently a very un- 
equal tax upon the rent, so it is always a 
great discouragement both to the improve 
ments of the landlord and to the cultivation 
of the farmer The one cannot venture to 
make the most important which are gcnei 
ally the most expensive improvements, nor 
the other to ruse the most valuable which 
are generally too the mo^t expensive crops, 
when the ehiirch, which lays out no part of 
the expense, is to share so verv largelv m the 
profit The cultivation of madder was for a 
long time confined by the tithe to the I nited 
Provinces, which being Presbyterian coun- 
tries and upon that account exempted from 
tins destructive tax, eniovetl a soit of mo 
nopolv of that useful dyeing drug against the 
rest of Kurope I he late attempts to intro 
duce the culture of this plant into Lngland 
have been mule only in consequence of the 
statute whidi enacted th.it five shillings an 
acre should be received in lieu of all manner 
of tithe upon madder 

\s through the greater part of Europe the 
church so in manv diflerent countries of Vsia 
the state IS principally supported bv a land- 
tax propoitioned, not to the rent but to the 
produce of the kind In China, the principal 
revenue of the sovereign consists in a tenth 
part of the produce of all lands of the 
empire This tenth part however, is esti- 
mated so very moderately that in many 
provinces it is said not to exceed a thirtieth 
part ot the ordinary produce The land tax 
or land rent which used to be paid to the 
Mahometan government of Beng il before 
that country fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish 1 ast India Companv, is said to have 
amounted to about a fifth part of the prod- 
uce The land tax of ancient Egypt is said 
likewise to have amounted to a fifth part 
In Vsia, this sort ot land tax is said to in 
teiest the sovereign in the iniprov eineiit and 
cultivation of land The sovereigns of China, 
those of Bengal while under the Mahomet .in 
government, and those of ancient Egypt are 
said accordingly to have been extremely at- 
tentive to the making and maintaining of 
good roads and navigable canals in order to 
increase, as much as possible, both the quan* 
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tity and value of every part of the produce 
of the land, by procuring to every part of it 
the most extensive market which their own 
dominions could afford. The tithe of the 
church is divided into such small portions 
that no one of its proprietors cun have any 
interest of this kind. The parson ol a parish 
could never find his account in making a 
road or canal to a distant part of the country, 
in order to extend the market for the produce 
of his own particular parish. Such taxes, when 
destined for the niaintenaiUHi of the state, 
have some advantages which may serve in 
some measure to balance their inconveniency. 
When destined for the maintenance of the 
church, they are attended with nothing but 
inconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be 
levied either in kind, or, according to a cer- 
tain valuation, in money. 

The parson of a parish, or a gentleman of 
small fortune who lives upon his estate, may 
sometimes, perhaps, find some advantage in 
receiving, the one his tithe, and the other his 
rent, in kind. The quantity to be collected, 
and the district within which it is to be col- 
lected, are so small that they both can over- 
see, with their own eyes, the collection and 
disposal of every part of what is due to them. 

A gentleman of great fortune, who lived in 
the capital, would be in danger of suffering 
much by the neglect, and more by the fraud 
of his factors and agents, if the rents of an 
estate in a distant province were to be paid 
to him in this manner. The loss of the sover- 
eign from the abuse and depredation o£ his 
tax-gatherers would necessarily be much 
greater. The servants of i.he most careless 
private person are, perhaps, more under the 
eye of their master than those of the most 
careful prince; and a public revenue which 
was paid in kind would suffer so much from 
the mismanagement of the collectors that a 
very small part of what was levied upon the 
people would ever arrive at the treasury of 
the prince. Some part of the public revenue 
of China, however, is said to be paid in this 
manner. The mandarins and other tax- 
gatherers will, no doubt, find their advantage 
in continuing the practice of a payment 
which is so much more liable to abuse than 
any payment in money. 

A tax upon the produce of land which is 
levied in money may be levied either accord- 
ing to a valuation which varies with all the 
variations of the market price, or according 
to a fixed valuation, a bushel of wheat, for 
example, being always valued at one and the 
same money price, whatever may be the state 
of the market. The produce of a tax levied 
in the former way will vary only according 
to the variations in the real produce of the 
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land, according to the improvement or neg- 
lect of cultivation. The produce of a tax 
levied in the latter way will vary, not only 
according to the variations in the produce of 
the land, but according to both those in the 
value of the precious metals and those in the 
quantity of those metals which is at differ- 
ent times contained in coin of the same de- 
nomination. The produce of the former will 
always bear the same proportion to the value 
of the real produce of the land. The produce 
of the latter may, at different times, liear 
very different proportions to that value. 

When, instead either of a certain portion 
of the produce of land, or of the price of a 
certain portion, a certain sum of money is to 
be paid in full compensation for fdl tax or 
tithe, the tax becomes, in this case, exactly 
of the same nature with the land-tax of Eng- 
land It neither rises nor falls with the rent 
of the land It neither encourages nor dis- 
courages improvement The tithe in the 
greater part of those parishes which pay what 
is called a Modus in lieu of all other tithe is 
a tax of this kind During the Mahometan 
government of Bengal, instead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce, 
a modus, and, it is said, a ver^ moderate one, 
was established in the greater part of the 
districts or zemindaries of the country Some 
of the servants of the East India Company, 
under pretence of restoring the public rc\e- 
nuc to its proper value, have, in some prov- 
inces, exchanged this modiW for a payment 
in kind Under their management this change 
is likely both to discourage cultivation, and 
to give new opportunities for abuse in the 
collection of the public revenue which has 
fallen very much below wh.it it was said to 
have been \i hen it first fell under the manage- 
ment of the company. The servants of the 
company may, perhaps, have profited by this 
change, but at the expense, it is probable, 
both of their masters and of the country. 

Taxes ypon the Rent of Houses 

The rent of a hou«e may be distinguished 
into two parts, of which the one may very 
properly be called the Building-rent; the other 
is commonly called the Ground-rent. 

The building-rent is the interest oi profit of 
the capital expended in building the house. 
In order to put the trade of a builder upon a 
level with other trades, it isi necessary that 
this rent should be sufficient, first, to pay him 
the same interest which he would have got for 
his capital if he had lent it upon good secu- 
rity; and, secondly, to keep the house in con- 
stant repair, or, what comes to the same 
thing, to replace, within a certain term of 
years, the capital which had been employed 
in building it. The building-rent^ or the 
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ordinary profit of building, is, therefore, 
everywhere regulated by the ordinary inter- 
est of money. Where the market rate of in- 
terest is four per cent the rent of a house 
wliich, over and above paying the ground-rent, 
affords six or six and a half per rent upon the 
whole expense of building, may perhaps afford 
a sufficient profit to the builder. Where the 
market rate of interest is five i^er cent, it may 
perhaps require seven or seven and a half 
per cent. If, in proportion to the interest of 
money, the trade of the builder affords at any 
time a much greater profit than this, it will 
soon draw so much capital from other trades 
as will reduce the profit to its proper level. 
If it affords at any time much less than this, 
other trades will soon draw so much capital 
from it as will again raise that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a house 
is over and above what is sufficient for afford- 
ing tJiis reasonable profit naturally goes to 
the ground-rent; and where the owner of 
the ground and the owner of the building are 
two different persons, is, in most cases, com- 
pletely paid to the former. This surplus rent 
is the price which the inhabitant of the house 
pays for some real or supposed advantage of 
the situation. In country houses at a <listance 
from any great town, where there is plenty of 
ground to choose upon, the ground-rent is 
scarce anything, or no more than what the 
ground which the hou.se stands upon would 
pay if employed in agriculture. In country 
villas in the neighborhood of some great 
town, it is sometimes a good deal higher, and 
the peculiar convenieiicy or beauty of situa- 
tion is there frequently very well paid for. 
(iround-rents are generally highest in the 
capital, and in those particular parts of it 
where there happens to be the greate.st de- 
mand for houses, whatever be the reason of 
that demand, whetlicr for trade and businc.ss, 
for pleasure and society, or for mere vanity 
and fashion. 

A tax upon house-rent, payable by the ten- 
ant and proportioned to the whole rent of 
each hou.se, could not, for any considerable 
time at least, affect the building-rent. If the 
builder did not get his reasonable profit, he 
woulil be obliged to quit the trade; which, by 
rai.sing the demand for building, would in a 
short time bring back his profit to its proper 
level with that of other trades. Neither would 
such a tax fall altogether upon the ground- 
rent; but it would divide it.self in .such a 
manner as to fall partly upon the inhabitant 
of the house, and partly upon the owner of 
the ground. 

Let us suppose, for example, that a par- 
ticular person judges that he can afford for 
house-rent an expense of sixty pounds a year; 
and let us suppose, too, that a tax of four 
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shillings in the pound, or of one-fifth, pay- 
able by the inhabitant, is laid upon house- 
rent. A house of .sixty pounds rent will in 
this case cost him seventy-two pounds a year, 
which is twelve pounds more than he thinks 
he can afford. He will, therefore, content him- 
.self with a worse hou.se, or a house of fifty 
pounds rent, which, with the additional ten 
pounds that he must pay for the tax, will 
make up the sum of sixty pounds a year, the 
expense which he judges he can afford; and 
in order to pay the tax he will give up a 
part of the additional conveniency which he 
might have had from a house of ten pounds 
a year more rent. He will give up, I .say, a 
part of this additional conveniency; for he 
will seldom be obliged to give up the whole, 
but will, in consequence of the tax, get a 
better hou.se for fifty pounds a year than he 
couhl have got if there had been no tax. 
For as a tax of this kind, by taking away this 
particular competitor, must diminish the com- 
petition for houses of .sixty pounds rent, so 
it must likewise diminish it for tho.se of fifty 
pounds rent, and in the same manner for 
those of all other rents, except the lowc.st 
rent, for which it would for some time in- 
crease the competition. But the rents of 
every class of hou.ses for which the competi- 
tion was dimini.shcd would necessarily be 
more or less reduced. As no part of this re- 
duction, however, could, for any considerable 
time at least, affect the building-rent, the 
whole of it must in the long-run necc.ssarily 
fall upon the ground-rent. The final payment 
of this tax, therefore, would fall partly upon 
the inhabitant of the house, who, in order to 
pay his .share, would be obliged to give up a 
part of his conveniency, and partly upon the 
owner of the ground, who, in order to pay his 
share, would be obliged to give up a part of 
his revenue. In what proportion this final 
payment would be divided between them it 
is not perhaps very easy to ascertain. The 
divi.sion would probably be very different in 
different circumstances, and a tax of this kind 
might, according to those different circum- 
stances, affect very unequally both the in- 
habitant of the house and the owner of the 
ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this 
kind might fall upon the owners of different 
ground-rents w^ould arise altogether from the 
accidental inequality of this division. But 
the inequality with which it might fall upon 
the inhabitants of different houses would 
arise not only from this, but from another 
cau.se. The proportion of the expense of 
hou.se-rent to the whole expense of living is 
different in the different degrees of fortune. It 
is perhaps highest in the highest degree, and 
it diminishes gradually through the inferior 
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degrees, so as in general to be lowest in the 
lowest degree. 'J'he necchsiiries of life occa- 
sion the great expense of I lie poor. They find 
it difficult to get food, and the greater part 
of their little revenue is spent in getting it. 
The luxuries and vanities of life occasion the 
principal expense of the rich, and a magnifi- 
cent house embellishes and sets of! to the best 
advantage ail the other luxuries and vanities 
which they possess. A tax upon house-rents, 
therefore, would in general fall heaviest upon 
the rich; and in this sort of inequality there 
would not, perhaps, be anything very un- 
reasonable. It is not very unreasonable that 
the rich should contribute to the public ex- 
pense, not only in proportion to their reve- 
nue, but something more than in that pro- 
portion. 

The rent of houses, though it in some re- 
spects resembles the rent of land, is in one 
respect essentially different from it. The rent 
of land is paid for the use of a productive 
subject. The land which pays it produces it. 
The rent of houses is paitl for the use of an 
unproductive subject. Neither the house nor 
the ground which it stands upon produce 
anything. The person who pays the rent, 
therefore, must draw it from some other 
.source of revenue distinct from the independ- 
ent of this subject. A tax u]>on the rent of 
houses, so far as it falls upon the inhabit- 
ants, must be drawn from the same source as 
the rent itself, and must be paid from their 
revenue, whether derived from the wages of 
labour, the profits of stock, or the rent of 
land. far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
it is one of those taxes which fall, not upon 
one only, but indifferently' upon all the three 
different sources of revenue, and is in every 
respect of the same nature as a tax upon any 
other sort of consumable commodities In 
general there is not, perhaps, any one article 
of expense or consumption by which the 
lilierality or narrowness of a man’s whole ex- 
pense can be better judged of than by his 
house-rent. A proportional tax upon this 
particular article of expense might, perhaps, 
produce a more considerable rexenue than 
any which has hitherto been drawn from it 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was 
very high, the greater part of people would 
endeavour to evade it, as much as they could, 
by contenting themselves with smaller houses, 
and by turning the greater part of their ex- 
pense into some other channel. 

The rent of houses might easily be ascer- 
tained with sufficient accuracy by a policy of 
the same kind with that which would be 
necessary for ascertaining the ordinary rent 
of land. Houses not inhabited ought to pay 
no tax. A tax upon them would fall alto- 
gether upon the proprietor, who would thus 
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be taxed for a subject which afforded him 
neither coiiveniency nor revenue. Houses in- 
habited by the proprietor ought to be rated, 
not according to the expense which they 
might have cost in building, but according to 
the rent which an eeju liable arbitration might 
judge them likely to bring if leased to a ten- 
ant. If rated according to the expense which 
they may have cost in building, a tax of 
three or four shillings in the pound, joined 
with other taxes, would nun almost all the 
rich and great families of this, and, I be- 
lieve, of every other civilised country Who- 
ever A^ill examine, with attention, the differ- 
ent town and country houses of some of the 
richest and greatest families in this country 
will find that, at the rate of only six and a 
half or seven per cent upon the original ex- 
pense of building, their house-rent is nearly 
equal to the w^hole net rent of their estates. 
It is the accumulated expense of several suc- 
cessive generations, laiil out upon objects of 
great lieauty and magnificance, indeed, but, 
in proportion to what they cost, of very small 
exchangeable value ^ 

Ground-rents are a still more proper sub- 
ject of taxation than the rent of houses A 
tax upon ground-rents would not raise the 
rents of houses It would fall altogether 
upon the owner of the ground-rent, who acts 
alw.ays as a monopolist, and exacts the great- 
est rent which can be got for the use of his 
ground More or less can be got for it ac- 
cording as the competitors happen to be 
richer or poorer, or can afford to gratify their 
fancy for a particular spot of ground at a 
greater or smaller expense In every country 
the greatest number of rich competitors is in 
the capital, and it is^ there accordingly that 
the highest ground-rents are always to be 
found \s the wealth of those competitors 
would in no respect be increased by a tax 
upon ground-rents, they would not probably 
be disposed to pay more for the use of the 
ground Whether the tax was to be advanced 
by the inhabitant, or by the owner of the 
ground, would be of little importance The 
more the inhabitant was obliged to pay for 
the tax, the less he would incline to pay for 
the ground; so that the final payment of the 
tax wrnild fall altogether upon the owner of 
the ground-rent The ground-rents of un- 
inhabited houses ought to pay no tax. 

Both ground-rents and the ordinary rent 
of land are a species of revenue which the 
owner, in many cases, enjoys without any 
care or attention of his own. Though a part 
of this revenue should be taken from him in 
order to defray the expenses of the state, no 

^ Since the first publication of this book, a tax 
nearly upon the above-mentioned principles has 
been imposed. 
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discouragement will thereby be given to any 
sort of industry The annual pioduce oi the 
land and labour of the sociclv, Ihe real wealth 
and revenue of the great body of the people, 
might be the same alter such a tax as beloie 
Ground rents and the ordinary lent of land 
are. therefore, perhaps, the species of reve- 
nue which can best l>ear to have a {x^culiar 
tax imposed upon them 

Ground rents seem, in this respect, a more 
proper subject of peculiar taxation than even 
the ordinary rent of land Ihe ordinary rent 
of land is, in many cases, owing partly at 
least to the attention and good management 
of the landlord A very heavy ta\ might dis- 
courage too much this attention and good 
management Ground rents, so far as they 
exceed the ordmary rent of land, are alto- 
gether owing to the good government of the 
sovereign, which, by protecting the industry 
either of the whole people, or of the mliabit- 
ants of some particular place, enables them 
to pay so much more than its real value for 
the ground which they build their houses 
upon or to meV^* to its owner so much more 
than compensation for the loss w Inch he 
might sustain by this use of it Nothing can 
be more reasonable than that a iund which 
owes its existence to the good go\ernment of 
the state should be taxed peculiarly or should 
contribute something more than the greater 
part of other funds, towards the support of 
that government 

1 hough, in many different countries of 
Europe, taxes ha\e been imposed upon the 
rent of houses, I do not know of any m which 
ground rents have been considered as a sep 
ante subject of taxation The conlii\ers of 
taxes have, piobably, found some difficulty m 
ascertaining what part of the rent ought to 
be considered as ground rent and what part 
ought to be considered as building rent It 
should not, however, seem very difficult to 
distinguish those two parts oi the rent from 
one another 

In Great Britain the rent of houses is sup- 
posed to be taxed m the same proportion as 
the rent of land by what is called the annual 
land tax The valuation, according to which 
each different parish and district is assessed 
to this tax, is always the same It was origin- 
ally extremely unequal, and it still continues 
to be so Through the greater jiart oi the 
kingdom this tax falls still more lightly upon 
the rent of houses than upon that of land 

some few districts only, which were origi- 
nally rated high, and m which the rents of 
houses have fallen considerably, the land tax 
of three or four shillings m the pound is said 
to amount to an equal proportion of the real 
rent of houses Un tenanted houses, though 
by law subject to the tax, are, in most dis- 
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trie ts, exempted from it by the favour of the 
assessois and this exemption sometimes oc- 
casions some little variation m the rate of 
paiticular houses, though that of the district 
Us always the same Improvements of rent, 
by new buildings, repairs, etc , go to the dis- 
charge ot the distiict, which occasions still 
further variations in the rate of particular 
houses 

In the province of Holland every house is 
taxed at two and a half per cent of its value, 
without any regard either to the lent which 
it actually pavs, or to the circumstances of 
its being tenanted or untenanted there 
seems to be a hardship m obliging the pro 
pru lor to pav a tax for an untenanted house, 
from which he can derive no revenue, e^^pe- 
cially so very heavy a tax In Holland where 
the market rate of interest does not exceed 
three per cent, two and a halt per cent upon 
the whole value of the house must, m most 
cases amount to more than a third of the 
building rent, perhaps of the whole rent Ihe 
valuation, indeed, according to which the 
houses arc rated, though very unequal, is 
said to be always below the real value When 
a house is rebuilt, improved or enlarged, 
there is a new valuation, and the tax is ratecl 
at c ordmgly 

ihe contrivers oi the several taxes which 
in Lngland have, at different times, been im- 
posed upon houses, seem to have imagined 
that there was some great difficult} in aster 
taming, with tolerable exactness what was 
the real rent of every house They have regu- 
lated their taxes, therefore, according to some 
more obvious circumstances, such as thev had 
probably imagined would, m most ca^^cs, bear 
some proportitm to the rent 

The first tax of this kind was hcarth- 
monev or a tax of two shillings upon every 
hearth In order to astertain how many 
hearths were in the house, it was necess.iry 
that the tax gatherer should enter cvcij room 
m it Ihis odious visit rendered the tax odious 
Soon after the revolution, therefore, it was 
abolished as a badge of slavery 

The next tax of this kind was a tax of 
two shillings upon every dwelling house in- 
Imbited V house with ten windows to pav 
four shillings more \ house with twenty 
wiikIows and upwards to pa> eight shillings 
This tax was aftei wards so far altered that 
houses with twenty windows, and with less 
than thirty, were ordered to pay ten shillings, 
and those with thirty windows and upwards 
to pay twenty shillings The number of win- 
dows can m most cases, be counted from the 
outside, and, in all cases, without entering 
every room m the house The visit of the 

^Mcmoires concernant les droits, etc p SiSS. 
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tax-gatherer, therefore, was less offensive in 
this tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and in 
the room of it was established the window- 
tax, which has undergone, too, several altera- 
tions and augmentations. The window-tax, 
as it stands at present (January 1775) , over 
and above the duty of three shillings upon 
every house in England, and of one shilling 
upon every house in Scotland, lays a <luty 
upon every window, which, in England, aug- 
ments gradually from twopence, the lowest 
rate, upon houses with not more than seven 
windows, to two shillings, the highest rate, 
upon houses with twenty-five windows and 
upwards. 

The principal objection to all such taxes 
is their inequality, an inequality of the worst 
kind, as they must frequently fall much heav- 
ier upon the poor than upon the rich. A 
house of ten pounds rent in a country town 
may sometimes have more windows than a 
house of five hundred pounds rent in London; 
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and though the inhabitant of the former is 
likely to be a much poorer man than that of 
the latter, yet so far as his contribution is 
regulated by the window-tax, he must con- 
tribute more to the support of the state. 
Such taxes are, therefore, directly contrary 
to the first of the four maxims above men- 
tioned. They do not seem to offend much 
against any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax, 
and of all other taxes upon houses, is to 
lower rents. The more a man pays for the 
tax, the less, it is evident, he can afford to 
j>ay for the rent. Since the imposition of the 
window- tax, however, the rents of houses 
have upon the whole risen, more or less, in 
almost every town and village of Great 
Britain with which I am acquainted. Such 
has been almost everywhere the increase of 
the demand for houses, that it has raised the 
rents more than the window-tax could sink 
them; one of the many proofs of the great 
prosj^rity of the country, and of the in- 
creasing revenue of its inhabitants. Had it 
not been for the tax, rents would probably 
have risen still higher. 


Article II 

Taxes on Profit, or upon the Revenue arising from Stock 


The revenue or profit arising from stock 
naturally divides itself into two parts; that 
which pays the interest, and which belongs 
to the owner of the stock, and that surplus 
part which is over and above what is neces- 
sary for paying the interest. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a sub- 
ject not taxable directly It is the compensa- 
tion, and in most cases it; is no more than a 
very moderate compensation, for the risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. The em- 
ployer must have this compensation, other- 
wise he cannot, consistently with his own in- 
terest, continue the employment. If he was 
taxed directly, therefore, in proportion to the 
whole profit, he would be obliged either to 
raise the rate of his profit, or to charge the 
tax upon the interest of money; that is, to 
pay less interest. If he raised tlie rate of his 
profit in proportion to the tax, the whole tax, 
though it might be advanced by him, would 
be finally paid by one or other of two differ- 
ent sets of people, according to thtf different 
ways in which he might employ the stock of 
which he had the management. If he em- 
ployed it as a farming stock in the cultiva- 
tion of land, he could raise the rate of his 
profit only by retaining a greater portion, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the price 
of a greater portion of the produce of the 
land; and as this could be clone only by a 
reduction of rent, the final payment of the 
tax would fall upon the landlord. If he em- 


ployed it as a mercantile or manufacturing 
stock, he could raise the rate of his profit 
only by raising the price of his good.s; in 
which case the final payment of the tax w ould 
fall altogether upon the (*ensuiners of those 
goods. If he did not raise the rate of his prof- 
it, he would be obliged to charge the whole 
tax upon that part of it which was allotted 
for the interest of money, fie could afford 
less interest for whatever stock he borrowed, 
and the whole weight of the tax would in this 
case fall ultimately upon the interest of 
money. So far as he could not relieve himself 
from the tax in the one w’ay, he would be 
obliged to relieve him.sclf in the other. 

The interest of money seems at first sight 
a subject equally capable of being taxed di- 
rectly as the rent of land. Like the rent of 
land, it is a net produce which remains after 
completely compensating the whole risk and 
trouble of employing the stock. As a tax 
upon the rent of land cannot raise rents; be- 
cause the net produce which remains after re- 
placing the .stock of the farmer, together with 
his reasonable profit, cannot be greater after 
the tax than before it, so, for the same rea- 
son, a tax upon the interest of money could 
not raise the rate of interest; the quantity of 
stock or money in the country, like the 
quantity of land, being supposed to remain 
the same after the tax as before it. The 
o**d inary rate of profit, it has been shown in 
the first book, is everywhere regulated by 
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the quantity of &tock to be employed in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the employment, 
or of the busincsh which must be done by it 
But the quantity of the employment, or of 
the business to be done by stock, could 
neither be increased nor diminished by any 
tax upon the interest of money If the quanti- 
ty ot the stock to be emplojed, therefore, 
was neither increased nor diminished by it, 
the ordinary rate of profit would necessarily 
remain the same But the portion of this 
proht necessary for compensating the risk and 
trouble of the employer would likewise re- 
main the same, that risk and trouble being 
in no respect altered The residue, therefore, 
that portion which belongs to the owner of 
the stock, and which pays the interest of 
money, would necessarily lemain the same 
too At first sight, therefore, the interest of 
money seems to be a subject as fit to be taxed 
directly as the rent of land 

There are, however, two different circum- 
stances which render the interest of money 
a much less proper subject of direct taxation 
than the rent of land 
hirst, the qi >n^ity and value of the land 
which any man possesses can never be a 
secret, and can always be ascertained with 
great exactness But the w hole amount of the 
capital stock which he possesses is almost al- 
ways a secret, and can scarce ever be ascer- 
tained with tolerable exactness It is liable, 
besides, to almost continual variations A 
>ear seldom passes away, trequeiiU> not a 
month, sometimes scarce a single day, in which 
it does not rise or tall more or less An m- 
quisition into every man’s private circum- 
stances, and an inquisition which, in order to 
accommodate the lax to tlieni, watched over 
all the fluctuations of Ins fortunes, would be a 
source of such continual and endless vexation 
as no people could support 

Secondly, land is a subject which cannot 
be removed, whereas stock easily may The 
proprietor of land is necessarily a cili/en of 
the particular country m which his estate 
lies The proprietor of stock is properly a citi- 
zen of the world, and is not necessarily at- 
tached to any particular country He would 
be apt to abandon the country in which he 
wa» exposed to a vexatious inquisition, in 
order to be assessed to a burdensome tax, 
and would remove his stock to some other 
country where he could either carry on his 
business, or enjoy his fortune more at his 
ease By removing his stock he would put an 
end to all the industry which it had mam- 
tained in the country which he left Stock 
cultivates land, stock employs labour A tax 
which tended to dnve away stock from any 
particular country would so far tend to dry 
up every source of revenue both to the sov- 
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ereign and to the society Not only the profits 
of stock, but the rent of land and the wages 
of labour would necessarily be more or less 
diminished by its removal 

The nations, accordingly, who have at- 
tempted to tax the revenue arising from 
stock, instead of any severe inquisition of 
this kind, have been obliged to content them- 
selves with some very loose, and, therefore, 
more or less arbitrary, estimation The ex 
treme inequality and uncertainty of a tax 
assessed in this manner can be compensated 
only by its extreme moderation, m conse- 
quence of which every man finds himself 
rated so very much below his real revenue 
that he gives himself little disturbance though 
his neighbour should be rated somewhat 
lower 

By what is called the land tax in England, 
it was intended that sUxk should be taxed in 
the same proportujn as land When the tax 
upon land was at four shillings iii the pound, 
or at one fifth of the supposed lent, it was 
intended that stock should be taxed at one 
fifth of the supposed interest When the pies 
ent annual land tax was first imposed, the 
legal late of mteiest was six per cint Lveiy 
hundred pounds stock, accordingly, was sup 
posed to be taxed at twent> four shillings, 
the fifth part of six pounds Since the legal 
rate of interest has been reduced to five per 
cent every hundred pounds stock is supposed 
to be taxed at twentv shillings only The 
sum to be raised by what is called the land 
tax was divided between the country and the 
principal towns The greater part ot it was 
laid upon the couiitij and of what was laid 
upon the towns, the greater part was as- 
sessed upon the houses W hat remained to be 
assessed upon the slock or trade of the towns 
(for the stock upon the land was not meant 
to be taxed) was very much below the real 
value of that stock or trade Whatever in 
equalities, therefore, there might be m the 
original assessment gave little disturbance 
Every parish and district still contmues to 
be rated for its land, its houses, and its stock, 
according to the original assessment, and the 
almost universal prosperity of the country, 
which m most places lias raised very much 
the value of all these, has rendered those m 
equalities of still less importance now The 
rate, too, upon each district continuing al- 
ways the same, the uncertainty of this tax 
so far as it might be assessed upon the stock 
of any mdiviclual, has been vcr\ much di- 
minished, as well as rendered of much less 
consequence If the greater part of the lands 
of England are not rated to the land-tax at 
half their actual value, the greater part of 
the stock of England is, perhaps, scarce rated 
at the fiftieth part of its actual value In 
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some towns the whole land-tax is assessed 
upon houses, as in Westminster, where stock 
and trade are free. It is otherwise in London. 

In all countries a severe inquisition into 
the circumstances of private persons has been 
carefully avoided. 

At Hamburgh every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the state one-fourth per cent of all 
that he possesses; and as the wealth of the 
people of Hamburg consists principally in 
stock, this tax may be considered as a tax 
upon stock. Every man assesses himself, and, 
in the presence of the magistrate, puts annu- 
ally into the public coffer a certain sum of 
money which he declares upon oath to be 
one-fourth per cent of all that he possesses, 
but without declaring what it amounts to, 
or being liable to any examination upon that 
subject. This tax is generally supposed to be 
paid with great fidelity. In a small republic, 
where the people have entire confidence in 
their magistrates, are convinced of the neces- 
sity of the tax for the support of the state, 
and believe that it will be faithfully applied 
to that purpose, such conscientious and vol- 
untary payment may sometimes he expected. 
It is not peculiar to the people of Hamburg. 

The canton of Unterwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by storms and inun- 
dations, and is thereby exposed to extraor- 
dinary expenses. Upon such occasions the 
people assemble, and every one is said to de- 
clare with the greatest frankne^ts what lie is 
worth in order to be taxed accordingly. At 
Zurich the law orders that, in cases of neces- 
sity, every one should be taxed in propor- 
tion to his revenue — the amount of which he 
is obliged to declare upon oath. They have 
no su.spicion, it is said, that any of their 
fellow-citizens will deceive them. At Basel 
the principal revenue of the state arises from 
a small custom upon goods ex])orted. All the 
citizens make oath that they will pay every 
three months all the taxes imposed by the 
law. All merchants and even all inkeepers 
are trusted with keeping themselves the ac- 
count of the goods which they sell either 
within or without the territory. At the end 
of every three months they .send this account 
to the treasurer with the amount of the tax 
computed at the bottom of it. It *s not sus- 
pected that the revenue suffers by this con- 
fidence.* ^ 

To oblige every citizen to declare publicly 
upon oath the amount of his fortune must 
not, it seems, in those Swiss cantons be reck- 
oned a hard.ship. At Hamburg it would be 
reckoned the greatest. Merchants engaged in 

^ Memoires concemant lea droits, etc., vol. i, p. 

74 . 

* Memoirea concemant lea droits, etc., vol. i, pp. 
168 , 166 , 171 , 
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the hazardous projects of trade all tremble 
at the thoughts of being obliged at all times 
to expose the real state of their circumstances. 
The ruin of their credit and the miscarriage 
of their projects, they foresee, would too often 
be the consequence. A sober and parsimonious 
people, who are strangers to all such projects, 
do not feci that they have occasion for any 
such concealment. 

In Holland, soon after the exaltation of 
the late Prince of Orange to the stadtholder- 
ship, a tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth 
penny, as it was called, was imposed upon the 
whole substance of every citizen. Every citi- 
zen assessed himself and paid his tax in the 
same manner as at Hamburg, and it was in 
general sui)posed to have been paid with 
great fidelity. The people had at that time 
the greatest affection for their new govern- 
ment, which they had just established by a 
general insurrection. The tax was to be paid 
but once, in order to relieve the state in a 
particular exigency. It was, indeed, too heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the 
market rate of interest seldom exceeds three 
per cent, a tax of two per cent amounts to 
thirteen shillings and fourpence in the pound 
upon the highest net revenue which is com- 
monly drawn from stock. It is a tax which 
very few people could pay without encroach- 
ing more or less upon their capitals. In a par- 
ticular exigency the people may, from great 
public zeal, make a great effort, and give up 
even a part of their capitaMn order to relieve 
the state. But it is impossible that they should 
continue to do so for any considerable time; 
and if they did, the tax would soon ruin them 
so completely as to render them altogether 
incapable of supporting the stale. 

The tax upon stock imposed by the Land- 
tax Bill in England, though it is projmrtioned 
to the capital, is not intended to diminish or 
take away any part of that capital. It is 
meant only to be a tax upon the interest of 
money proportioned to that upon the rent of 
land, so that when the latter is at four .shil- 
lings in the pound, the former may be at four 
shillings in the pound too. The tax at Ham- 
burg and the still more moderate taxes of 
Unterwald and Zurich are meant, in the .same 
manner, to be taxes, not ui>on the cajfital, 
but upon the interest or net revenue of stock. 
That of Holland was meant to be a tax upon 
the capital. 

Taxes upon the Profit of particular Employments 

In some countries extraordinary taxes are 
Imposed upon the profits of stock, sometimes 
when employed in particular branches of 
trade, and sometimes when employed in ag- 
riculture. 

Of the former kind are in England the tax 
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upon hawkers and pedlars, that upon hack- 
ney coaches and chairs, and that which the 
keepers of ale-houses pay for a licence to re- 
tail ale and spirituous liquors. During the 
late war, another tax of the same kind was 
proposed upon shops. The war having been 
undertaken, it was said, in defence of the 
trade of the country, the merchants, who 
were to profit by it, ought to contribute 
towards the support of it. 

A tax, however, upon the profits of stock 
employed in any particular branch of trade 
can never fall finally upon tlie dealers (who 
must in all ordinary cases have their reason- 
able profit, and where the competition is free 
can seldom have more than that profit) , but 
always upon the consumers, who must be 
obliged to pay in the price of the goods the 
tax which the dealer advances; and gen- 
erally with some overcharge. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned 
to the trade of the dealer is finally paid by 
tlie consumer, and occasions no oppression to 
the dealer. When it is not so proportioned, 
but is the same upon all dealers, though in 
this case, too. ]i i', finally paid by the con- 
sumer, yet it favours the great, and occasions 
some oppression to the small dealer. The tax 
of five shillings a week upon every hackney 
coach, and that of ten shillings a year upon 
every hackney chair, so far as it is advanced 
by the different kecfiers of such coaches and 
chairs, is exactly enough proportioned to the 
extent of their res|jective dealings. It neither 
favours the great, nor oppresses the smaller 
dealer. The tax of twenty shillings a year for 
a licence to sell ale; of forty shillings for a 
licence to sell spirituous liquors: and of forty 
shillings more for a licence to sell wine, being 
the same upon all retailers, must necessarily 
give some advantage to the great, and occa- 
sion some oppression to the small dealers. The 
former must find it more easy to get back the 
tax in the price of their goods than the latter. 
The moderation of the tax, however, renders 
this inequality of less importance, and it may 
to many people appear not impro|icr to give 
some discouragement to the multiplication 
of little ale-houses. The tax up<m shops, it 
was intended, should be the same upon all 
shops. It could not well have been otherwise. 
It would have been impossible to proportion 
with tolerable exactness the tax upon a sliop 
to the extent of the trade carried on in it 
without such an inquisition as would have 
been altogether insupportable in a free coun- 
try. If the tax hwi been considerable, it would 
have oppressed the ^mall, and forced almost 
the whole retail trade into the hands of the 
great dealers. The competition of the former 
^ing taken away, the latter would have en- 
joyed a monopoly of the trade, and like all 
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other monopolists would soon have combined 
to raise their profits much beyond what was 
necessary for the payment of the tax. The 
final payment, instead of falling upon the 
shopkeeper, would have fallen upon the con- 
sumer, with a considerable overcharge to the 
profit of the shopkeeper. For these reasons 
tlie project of a tax upon shops was laid 
aside, and in the room of it was substituted 
the subsidy, 1759. 

What in France is called the personal taille 
is, perhaps, the most important tax upon 
the profits of stock employed in agriculture 
that is levied in any part of Europe. 

In the disorderly state of Europe during 
the prevalence of the feudal government, the 
sovereign was obliged to content himself with 
taxing those who were too weak to refuse to 
pay taxes. The great lords, though w'illing to 
assist him upon particular emergencies, re- 
fused to subject themselves to any constant 
tax, and he was not strong enough to force 
them. The occupiers of land all over Europe 
were, the greater part of them, originally 
bondmen. Through the greater part of Europe 
they were gradually emancipated. Some of 
them ac((uired the proi>erty of landed estates 
which they held by some base or ignoble 
tenure, sometimes under the king, and some- 
times under some other great lord, like the 
ancient copy-holders of England. Others 
without acquiring the property, obtained 
leases for terms of years of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord, and thus be- 
came le.ss dependent upon him. The great 
lords seem to have beheld the degree of pros- 
perity and independency wdiich this inferior 
order of men had thus come to enjoy with 
a malipiant and contemptuous indignation, 
and willingly consented that the sovereign 
should tax them. In some countries this tax 
was confined to the lands which were held in 
property by an ignoble tenure; and, in this 
case, the taille was said to be real. The land- 
tax established by the late King of Sardinia, 
and the taille in the provinces of Languedoc, 
Provence, Dauphine, and Brittany, in the 
generality of Montauban, and in the elections 
of Agen and Comdom, os well as in some 
other districts of France, are taxes upon lands 
held in property by an ignoble tenure. In 
other countries the tax was laid upon the sup- 
posed profits of all those who held in farm 
or lease lands belonging to other people, what- 
ever might be the tenure by w'hich the pro- 
prietor held them; and in this case the taille 
was said to be personal. In the greater part 
of those provinces of France which are called 
the Countries of Elections the taille is of this 
kind. The real taille, as it is imposed only 
upon a part of the lands of the country, is 
necessarily an unequal, but it is not always 
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an arbitrary tax, though it is so upon some 
occasions. The person^ taille, as it is intend- 
ed to be proportioned to the profits of a cer- 
tain class of people which can only be guessed 
at, is necessarily both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France the personal taille at present 
(1775) annually imposed upon the twenty 
generalities called the Countries of Elections 
amounts to 40,107,239 livres, 10 sous.* The 
proportion in which this sum is assessed upon 
those different provinces varies from year to 
year according to the reports which are made 
to the king’s council concerning the goodness 
or badness of the crops, as >\ell as other cir- 
cumstances which may either increase or di- 
minish their respective abilities to pay, Each 
generality it divided into a certain number 
of elections, and the proportion in which the 
sum imposed upon the w^hole generality is 
divided among those different elections varies 
likewise from year to year according to the 
reports made to the council concerning their 
respective abilities. It seems impossible that 
the council, with the best intentions, can ever 
proportion with tolerable exactness either of 
those two assessments to the real abilities of 
the province or district upon which they are 
respectively laid. Ignorance and misinforma- 
tion must always, more or less, mislead the 
most upright council. The proportion which 
each parish ought to support of what is as- 
sessed upon the whole election, and that 
which each individual ought to support of 
what is assessed upon his particular parish, 
are both in the same manner varied, from 
year to year, according as circumstances are 
supposed to require. These circumstances are 
judged of, in the one caj^, by the officers of 
the election, in the other by those of the par- 
ish, and both the one and the other are, more 
or less, under the direction and influence of 
the intendant. Not only ignorance and mis- 
information, Init friendship, party animosity, 
and private resentment are said frequently 
to mislead such assessors. No man subject to 
such a tax, it is evident, can ever be certain, 
before he is assessed, of what he is to pay. He 
cannot even be certain after he is assessed. If 
any person has l^een taxed who ought to have 
been exempted, or if any person has been taxed 
beyond his proportion, though both must pay 
in the meantime, yet if they complain, and 
make good their complaints, the whole parish 
is reiinposed next year in order to reimburse 
them. If any of the contributors become bank- 
rupt or insolvent, the collector is obliged to 
advance his tax, and the whole parish is re- 
imposed next year in order to reimburse the 
collector. If the collector himself should be- 

* Memoires concemunt les droits, etc., vol. ii, 
p. 17. 
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come bankrupt, the parish which elects him 
must answer for his conduct to the receiver- 
general of the election. But, as it might be 
troublesome for the receiver to prosecute the 
whole parish, he takes at his choice five or six 
of the richest contributors and obliges them 
to make good what had been lost by the in- 
solvency of the collector. The parish is after- 
wards reimposed in order to reimburse those 
five or six. Such reimpositions are always 
over and above the taille of the particular 
year in which they are laid on. 

When a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock in a ])articular branch of trade, the 
traders are ail careful to bring no more goods 
to market than what they can sell at a price 
sufficient to reimburse them for advancing 
the tax. Some of them withdraw a part of 
their stoc‘ks from the trade, and the market 
is more sparingly supplied than before. The 
price of the goods rises, and the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon the consumer. But 
wdien a tax is imposed upon the profits of 
stock employed in agriculture, it is not the 
interest of the farmers to withdraw any part 
of their stock from that employment. Each 
farmer occupies a certain quantity of land, 
for which he pays rent. For the proper culti- 
vation of this land a certain quantity of stock 
is necessary, and by withdrawing any part 
of this necessary quantity, the farmer is not 
likely to be more able to pay either the rent 
or the tax. In order to pay the lax, it can 
never be his interest to diuiinish the (juantity 
of his produce, nor conseciuently to su7)ply 
the market more sparingly than before. The 
tax, therefore, will never enable him to raise 
the price of his produce so as to reimburse 
himself by throwing the final payment upon 
the consumer. The farmer, him ever, must 
have his reasonable profit as well as every 
other dealer, otlierwdsc he must give up the 
trade. After the imposition of a tax of this 
kind, he can get this reasonable profit only 
by paying less rent to the landlord. The more 
he is obliged to pay in the way of tax the less 
he can afford to pay in the way of rent. A tax 
of this kind imposed during the currency of 
a lease may, no doubt, distress oi ruin the 
farmer. Tpon the renewal of the lea.se it must 
always fall upon the lundlonl. 

In the countries where tlie personal taille 
takes place, the farmer is commonly asse.sscd 
in proportion to the .stock which he appears 
to employ in cultivation. He is, upon this ac- 
count, frequently afraid to have a good team 
of horses or oxen, but endeavours to cultivate 
with the meanest and most WTetched instru- 
ments of husbandry that he can. Such is his 
distrust in the justice of his asse.ssors that he 
counterfeits poverty, and wi.shes to appear 
scarce able to pay anything for fear of being 
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obliged to pay too much By this miserable 
policy he does not, perhaps, always consult 
ins o^n interest in the most effectual man- 
ner, and he probably lo^s more by the dim- 
inution of his produce than he saves by that 
of his tax Though, in consequence of this 
wretched cultivation, the market i^, no doubt, 
somewhat i^oise supplied, jet the small rise 
ot price which may occasion, as it is not 
likely even to indemnily the fanner for the 
dimimition ot his produce, it is still less like- 
ly to enable him to pay more lent to the 
landlord Ihe public, tlie farmer, the land- 
lord, all suffer more or Ic^s by this degraded 
cultivation lhat the personal taille tends, in 
many different ways, to discourage cultiva- 
tion, and consequently to dry up the prin- 
cipjil source of the wealth cjf every great 
country, I have already had cxcasion to ob- 
scive in the third book of this Inquiry 

What are called poll ta\es in the southern 
provinces of North \meiica, and m the West 
Indian Islands annual taxes ot so much a 
head upon every negro, aie properly taxes 
upon the profits of a certain species of stcx*k 
employed m agwoilUire \s the planters are, 
the greater part of them, both farmers ancl 
landlords, the final pavinent of the tav falls 
u]>on them in their quality of landlords with 
out any retribution 

Taxes of so much a head upon the bond 
nun cinplo>ed in eultiv ition seem anciently 
to have been common all over Luroj^e Iherc 
subsists at present a lax of this kind m the 
empire of Russia It is probably upon this 
account lliat poll taxes of all kinds have often 
been represented as badges of slaverv Lvery 
tax however is to the person who pavs it a 
badge, not of slavery, but of liberty It de 
notes that he is subject to government, in 
deed, but that, as he has some projierty, he 
cannot himself be the prcjpcrty ot a master 
\ poll-tax upon slaves is altogether different 
from a iioll t.ix upon freemen i he latter is 
paid by the persons upon whom it is imposed, 
the former by a different set of persons Ihe 
latter is either altogether arbitrary or alto 
gether unequal, and m most cases is both the 
one and the other, the former, though in some 

Appendix to 
Tares upon the Capital Value 

While property remains in the possession 
of the same jierson, w hatev er permanent taxes 
may have been imposed upon it, they have 
ever been intendeci to dimmish or take <iway 
any part of its capital value, but only some 
part of the revenue arising from it But when 
property changes hands, when it is transmit- 
ted either from the dead to the living, or 
from the living to the living, such taxes have 
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respects unequal, different slaves being of 
diffeient values, is in no respect arbitraiy 
Every master who knows the number of Ins 
own slaves knows exactly what he has to pay 
Ihose different taxes, however, being called 
by tlie same name, have been considered as 
of the same nature 

The taxes which in Holland arc imposed 
upon men- and maid servants are taxes, not 
upon stexk, but upon expense, and so far re- 
semble the taxes upon consumable commodi 
ties The tax of a guinea a head for evei> 
man servant which has lately been imposed 
in Great Britain is of the same kind It falls 
heaviest upon the middling rank A man of 
two hundred a year may keep a single man- 
servant A man of ten thousand a jear will 
not keep fifty It does not affect the poor 

laxLs upon the profits of stcKk in partic- 
ular emplo> meiits can never affect the interest 
of money Nobodj w ill lend his money for less 
interest to those who exercise the taxed than 
to those who exercise the un taxed employ- 
ments laxes upon the revenue arising from 
stock m all employments where the govern- 
ment attempts to levy them with any dc 
gree ot exactness, will, in many cases, fall 
upon the interest of money 7 he I ingtierm 
or twentieth penny in France is a tax of the 
same kind with what is called the land tax in 
1 ngland, and is assessed m the same manner, 
upon the revenue arising from land, houses, 
and stock So far as it affects stock it is as 
stssod, though not with great rigour, yet 
with much more exactness than that part of 
the land tax of England which is imposed 
upon the same fund It, m many cases, falls 
altogether upon the inteiest of money Money 
IS frecpiently sunk in France upon what are 
called ( onlracts for the constitution of a 
rent that is, pcrjictual annuities redeemable 
at any time by the debtor upon repayment 
of the sum originally adv uiced, but of which 
this redemption is not exigible by the credi 
tor except in particular cases The Vmqtu me 
seems not to have raised the rate of those an 
nuities, though it is exactly levied upon 
them all 
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* Land Houses, and Stock 

frec|ueutlv been imposed upon it as neces- 
sarily take away some part of its capital 
value 

The transference of all sorts of property 
from the dead to the living, and that of im 
movable projicrty, of lands and houses, from 
the living to the liv mg, arc transactions which 
are in their nature either public and notorious, 
or such as cannot be long concealed Such 
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transactions, therefore, may be taxed directly. 
The transference of stock, or movable prop- 
erty, from the living to the living, by the 
lending of money, is frequently a secret 
transaction, and may always be made so. It 
cannot easily, therefore, be taxed directly. It 
has been taxed indirectly in two different 
ways; first, by requiring that the deed con- 
taining the obligation to repay should be 
written upon paper or parchment which had 
paid a certain stamp-duty, otherwise not to 
be valid; secondly, by requiring, under the 
like penalty of invalidity, that it should be 
recorded either in a public or secret register, 
and by imposing certain duties upon such 
registration. Stamp-duties and duties of reg- 
istration have frequently been impiosed like- 
wise upon the deeds transferring property of 
all kinds from the dead to the living, and 
upon those transferring immovable property 
from the living to the living, transitions 
which might easily have been taxed directly. 

The Vicesima Hereditatum, the twentieth 
penny of inheritances imposed by Augustus 
upon the ancient Romans, was a tax upon 
the transference of property from the dead 
to the living. Dion Cassius,^ the author who 
writes concerning it the least indistinctly, 
says that it was imposed upon all succes- 
sions, legacies, and donations in case of death, 
except upon those to the nearest relations 
and to the poor. 

Of the same kind is the Dutch tax upon 
successions.* Collateral successions are taxed, 
according to the degree of relation, from five 
to thirty per cent upon the whole value of 
the succession. Testamentary donations, or 
legacies to collaterals, are subject to the like 
duties. Those from husband to wife, or from 
wife to husband, to the fiftieth penny. The 
Luctuosa Hereditas, the mournful scuccession 
of ascendants to descendants, to the twen- 
tieth penny only. Direct successions, or those 
of descendants to ascendants, pay no tax. 
The death of a father, to such of his children 
as live in the same house with him, is seldom 
attended with any increase, and frequently 
with a considerable diminution of revenue, 
by the loss of his industry, of his office, or of 
some life-rent estate of which he may have 
been in possession. That tax would be cruel 
and oppressive which aggravated their loss 
by taking from them any part of his succes- 
sion. It may, however, sometimes be other- 
wise with those children who, in the lan- 
guage of the Roman law, are said to be 
emancipated; in that of the Scotch law, to 

^ Bk. iv. See also Burmann, De vectigalibua pop- 
uU romani, ch. xi. and Bouchaud, De Vimpot au 
vingtUme sur lee aueceaaione. 

* Mimoiree concemant lee droite, etc., vol. i, 
p. 9St5. 
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be forisfamiliated; that is, who have reived 
their portion, have got families of their own, 
and are supported by funds separate and 
independent of those of their father. What- 
ever part of his succession might come to 
such children would be a real addition to 
their fortune, and might therefore, perhaps, 
without more inconveniency than what at- 
tends all duties of this kind, be liable to 
some tax. 

The casualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of laud, both from the 
dead to the living, and from the living to the 
living. In ancient times they constituted in 
every part of Europe one of the principal 
branches of the revenue of the crown. 

The heir of every immediate vassal of the 
crown paid a certain duty, generally a year’s 
rent, upon receiving the investiture of the 
estate. If the heir was a minor, the whole 
rents of the estate during the continuance of 
the minority devolved to the superior with- 
out any other charge besides the maintenance 
of the minor, and the payment of the widow’s 
dower when there happened to be a dowager 
upon the land. When the minor came to be 
of age, another tax, called Relief, was still 
due to the superior, which generally amount- 
ed likewise to a year’s rent. A long minor- 
ity, which in the present times so frequently 
disburdens a great estate of all its incum- 
brances and restores the family to their 
ancient splendour, could in those times have 
no such effect. The waste, rand not the dis- 
inciimbrance of the estate, was the common 
effect of a long minority. 

By the feudal law the vassal could not 
alienate without the consent of his sui>erior, 
who generally extorted a fine or composi- 
tion for granting it. This fine, which was at 
first arbitrary, came in many countries to be 
regulated at a certain portion of the price of 
the land. In some countries where the greater 
part of the other feudal customs have gone 
into disu.se, this tax upon the alienation of 
land still continues to make a very con.sid- 
erable branch of the revenue of the sovereign. 
In the canton of Berne it is so high as a sixth 
part of the price of all noble fiefs, and a tenth 
part of that of all ignoble ones.* In the canton 
of Lucerne the tax upon the sale of lands is 
not universal, and takes plaqe only in certain 
districts. But if any person sells his land in 
order to remove out of the territory, he pays 
ten per cent upon the whole price of the 
sale.* Taxes of the same kiod upon the sale 
either of all lands, or of lands held by cer- 
tain tenures, take place in many other coun- 
tries, and make a more or less considerable 

* MSmoiree concemant lee droite, etc., vol. i, 
p. 154. 

* Ibid,, p. 157. 
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branch of the revenue of the sovereign 

Such transactions may be taxed indirectly 
by means either ot stamp-duties, or of duties 
upon registration, and those duties either may 
or may not be proportioned to the value of 
the subject which is transferred 
In Great Britain the stamp duties are 
higher or lower, not so much according to 
the value of the pro|>city transferred (an 
eighteen penny or hall crown stamp bemg 
sulhcient upon a bond lor the laigest sum of 
money) as accoiding to the nature of the 
deed The highest do not exceed six pounds 
upon evtiy slice t ot papei or skin of parcli- 
nienl, and tlicse high duties fall chicflj upon 
giants fiom the crown, and upon certain law 
procccilmgs, without any regard to the value 
ol the subject Ihcre are in Great Britain 
no duties on the registration of deeds or writ- 
ings, except the ftes ol the oflictis who keep 
the rtgislcr, and these are seldom moie than 
a reasonable recompense for their labour The 
crown derives no revenue fiom them 

In Holland^ there are both stamp duties 
and duties upon registiation, which in some 
cases are, and m kiOiiic are not, propoitioned 
to the value of the pioperly liaiisftrrcd All 
testaments must be wiitleii upon stamped 
jiaper of whitli the price is pioportioned to 
the projierly disposed of, so that there arc 
stamps which lust from threepence, oi three 
slivers a sheet, to three liundicd hot ins equal 
to about twenty seven pounds ten shillings 
ol oiii money If the stamp is ol an inlenor 
puce to what the testator ought to have 
made use of. Ins suecc'ision is cunhseatc'd 
Ihis is over and above all their otlier taxes 
on succession Kxcept bills ot cxdiaiige, and 
some otlier mercantile bills, all othei deeds, 
bonds, and contracts are subject to a stamp- 
duty This duty, howeser, does not rise in 
proiiortion to tlie value of the subject All 
sales of land and of houses, and all mortgages 
upon either, must be registered, and, upon 
legistration, pay a duty to the state of two 
and a half jier cent upon the amount of the 
price or of the mortgage This duty is ex- 
tended to the sale of all ships ^ind vessels of 
more than two tons burden, whether decked 
or undecked These, it seems, arc considered 
as a sort of houses upon the water The sale 
of movables, when it is ordered by a court of 
justice, IS subject to the like duty of two and 
a half per cent 

In France there arc both stamp-duties and 
duties upon registration The former are con- 
sidered as a branch of the aides or excise, and 
in the provinces where those duties take place 
arc levied by the excise officers The latter are 
considered as a branch of the domain of the 

Wbicf.p 157 . 
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crown, and arc levied by a different set of 
olhccTs 

Those modes of taxation, by stamp-duties 
and by duties upon registration, are of very 
modem invention In the course of little more 
than a century, however, stamp duties have, 
m Europe, become almost universal, and <lu- 
ties upon registration extremely common 
There is no art which one government sooner 
learns of anotlu^r than that of draining money 
from the pockets of the people 

Taxes upon the transference of projierty 
from the dead to the living fall hnally as well 
as immediately upon the person to whom the 
property is transfer! cd Taxes upon the sale 
of land fall altogether upon the seller The 
sclki is almost alwa^is under the necessity of 
selling and must, therefoie, take such a price 
as he can get The buver is scarce e\cr undei 
the necessity of buying, and will, therefore, 
only give such a price as he likes He consid 
ers what thfe land will cost him in tax and 
price togc tlier The more he is obliged to jiay 
in the wa\ of tax the less he will be disposed 
to give in the way of price Such taxes, there 
tore lull almost alwavs upon a necessitous 
Ijersoii, and must, therefore, be frequently 
very trutl and oppressive Taxes upon the 
bale of new built houses where the building 
IS sold without the ground, fall generally 
upon the l)u}er, because the builder rnu'^t 
ginerallj ha^e his proht, otherwise he must 
give up the trade If he advanceb the tax, 
therefore the bujer must generally repay it 
to him Taxes upon the sale of old houses, 
for the same reason as those upon the ^ale of 
land, fall generally upon the seller, whom m 
most cases cither con\enieiicy or necessity 
obliges to sell T he number ot new built houses 
that arc annuallv brought to market ib more 
or less regulated bv the deniaiid I nlcss the 
demand is such as to afford the buihlci his 
profit, after paying all cxj^iises, he will build 
no more houses Ihe number of old Iiouses 
which happen at any time to come to market 
IS regulated by acciclenls of which the greater 
part has e no relation to the demand 1 w o or 
three great baiikniptcies m a mercantile town 
will bring man> houses to sale which im st 
be sold for what can be got for them Taxes 
upon the sale of ground rcuLs fall altogether 
upon the seller, for the same reason as tho'^ 
upon the sale of land Stiimp-dutiCb, and du- 
ties upon the registration of bonds and eon 
tracts for borrowed money, fall altogether 
upon the borrower, and, in fact, are alwavs 
paid by him Duties of the same kind upon 
law proceedings fall upon the suitors Thev 
reduce to both the capital value of the sub- 
ject in dispute The more it costs to acquire 
any property, the less must be the net value 
of it when acquired. 
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All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, so far as they diminish the 
capital value of that property, tend to dimin- 
ish the funds destined for the maintenance 
of productive labour. They are all more or 
less unthrifty taxes that increase the revenue 
of the sovereign, which seldom maintains any 
but unproductive labourers, at the expense 
of the capital of the people, which maintains 
none but productive. 

Such taxe.s, even when they are propor- 
tioned to the value of the properly trans- 
ferred, are still unequal, the frcciueiicy of 
transference not being always e(|iiai in prop- 
erty of equal value. When they are not pro- 
portioned to tJiis value, whi< h is the case 
with the greater part of the sUmp-tlulies and 
duties of registration, they are still more so. 
They are in no respect arbitrary, but are or 
may be in all cases perfeclly clear and certain. 
Though they sometimes fall iii)on the person 
who is not very able to pay, the time of pay- 
ment is in ino'it cases sufKciently convenient 
for him. When the payment becomes due, he 
must in most cases have the money to pay. 
They are levied at very little expense, and 
in general subject the contributors to no other 
incon\ eiiiency besides always the unavoid- 
able one of paying the lax. 

In France the stamp-duties arc not much 
complained of. Tho.se of registration, wdiieli 
they call the Coni role, are. They give occa- 
sion, it is preteinlcd, to much extortion in the 
ofH^^rs of the farmers-general w ho collect the 
tax, which is in a great measure arbitrary 
and uncertain. In the greater part of the libels 
which have been ^xrilten against the present 
system of finances in France the abuses of the 
Controle make a principal article. Uncertain- 
ty, however, d(x;s not seem to be necessarily 
inherent in the nature of such taxes. If the 
popular complaints are well founded, the 
abuse must arise, not so much from the na- 


ture of the tax as from the want of precision 
and distinctness in the words of the edicts or 
laws which impose it. 

The registration of mortgages, and in gen- 
eral of all rights upon immovable property, 
as it gives great security both to creditors 
and purchasers, is extremely advantageous 
to the public. 'Fhat ot the greater part of 
deeds of other kinds is frequently incon- 
venient and even dangerous to individuals, 
without any advantage to the public. All reg- 
isters which, it is acknowledged, ought to be 
kept secret, ought certainly never to exist. 
The credit of individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon .so very slender 
a .security as the probity and religion of the 
inferior officer^ of revenue. But where the 
fees of registration have been made a source 
of levcnue to the sovcieign, register ollices 
have commonly been multiplied vxithoul end, 
both for the (leeds which ought to be regis- 
tered, and tor those vvhi<*h ought not. In 
France there an* several difierent sort.s of 
secret registers. This abuse, though not jier- 
haps a necessary, it must be acknowledged, 
is a very natural effect of such taxes 

Such .slanqi-dulics as those in Knglaiid 
upon cards and dice, upon newspapers and 
lK*ricKlical pamphlets, etc , are properly taxes 
upon consumption, the final payment falls 
upon the persons who use or consume such 
commodities. Such stamp-tliities as those 
upon licences to retail ale^vvinc, and spirit- 
uous liquors, though intemlcd, pcrhajis, to 
fall upon the profits of the retailers, are like- 
wise finally paid by the consumers of those 
liquors. Such taxes, though called by the 
same name, and levied by the same officers 
and in the same manner with the stainji- 
diities above nienlioned upon the transfer- 
ence of property, are, however, ol a (|Uite 
difierent nature, and fall upon quite dif- 
ferent funds. 


AinicLK III. 

Taxes ujwn the ]Vagcs of Labour 


The wage.s of the inferior clas.ses of work- 
men, I have en<leavoured to show in the fir.st 
book, are everywhere necessarily regulated 
by two different circumstances; the demand 
for labour, and the ordinary or average price 
of provi.sions. The demand for labour, ac- 
cording as it happens to be either increasing, 
stationary, or declining, or to rccpiire an in- 
crea.sing, stationary, or declining population, 
regulates the subsistence of the labourer, and 
determines in what degree it .shall be, either 
liberal, moderate, or scanty. The ordinary or 
average price of provision.s determines the 
quantity of money which must be paid to 


the workmiin in order to enable him, one year 
with another, to purchase this liberal, mod- 
erate, or scanty .subsistence. While the de- 
mand for labour and the price of provisions, 
therefore, remain the same, a direct tax upon 
the wages of labour can have no other effect 
than to raise them somewhat higher than the 
tax. Let us suppose, for example, that in a 
particular place the demand for labour and 
the price of i)rovi.sions wore .such as to render 
ten shillings a week the ordinary wages of 
bibour, ami that a lax of one-fifth, or four 
shillings in the pound, was imposed upon 
wages. If the demand for labour and the price 
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of proviMons lemaincd the same, it would 
still be necessary that the labourer should m 
that place eaiii such a subsistence as could 
be bought only for ten sliillings a week free 
wages Hut in or<lcr to leave liini such free 
wages after pacing such a tax, the price of 
labour must iii that place soon use, not to 
twelve shillings a week only, but to twelve 
and sixpence, that is, in order to enable him 
to pay a tax of one fifth, his wages must nec- 
essarily soon rise, not one filth part only, but 
one fourth Whatever was the proportion of 
the tax, the wages of labour must in all cases 
rise, not only in that proportion, but in a 
higher proportion If the tiix, for example, 
was one tentli, the wages of labour must 
necessarily soon rise, not one tenth part only, 
but one eighth 

\ direct tax upon the wages of labour, 
thcTetore, though the labourer might jier- 
haps pay it out of his hand, could not proper- 
ly be said to be e\en ad\aiK(d by him, at 
least il the demand for labour and the aver- 
age price of provisions lemained the same 
altei the tax liefoie it In all such cases, 
not only the tax but something more than 
the tax would m reality be advanced by the 
person who immediately employed iiim Ihe 
final payment would in ditforcnt cases fall 
upon different persons 1 he use which such 
a tax might occasion in tlic wages of maim 
lac tilling labour would be advanced by the 
master manufacturer, who would both lie 
entitled and obliged to charge it, with a prof- 
it, upon the price of his goods 1 he hnal pay- 
ment of this iisc* of wages, therefore, together 
with the additional profit of the master man- 
ufacturer. would fall upon the consumer Ihe 
rise v\hich such a lax might cKcasion in the 
wages of couiitiy l.ihour would be adv.niccd 
by the farnur, who, m oidtu to maintain the 
same number of labourers as befoic, would 
be obliged to employ a gi cater capital lii or- 
der to get buk tills grcalci capital, together 
with the ordm.iry prohts of slcxk, it would 
be necessary that lie shoiihl retain a larger 
portion, or what comes to the same thing, 
the price of a larger portion, of the produce of 
the land, and consecjiieiilly that he should 
pay less rent to the landlord Ihe final pay- 
ment of this rise of wages, therefore, would 
in this case fall upon the landlord, together 
with the additional profit of the farmer who 
had advanced it In all cases a cliiect tax 
upon the wages of labour must, in the long- 
run, cKcasioii both a greater reduction m the 
rent of land, and a greater rise in the price 
of manufactured goods, than would have fol- 
lowed from the proper asschsment of a sum 
ecpial to the produce of the tax partly upon 
the lent of land, and partly upon consumable 

commodities. 
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If direct taxes upon the wages of labour 
have not always CKcasioned a propoitionablc 
rise in those wages, it is because they have 
generally occasioned a considerable fall m the 
demand for labour The declension of indus- 
try, the decrease of employment for the i)oor, 
the diminution of the annual pioduce ol the 
laud and labour of the country, have gen- 
erally been the effects of such taxe-^ In con- 
se<iuence of them, however, the piicc of la- 
bour must always be higher than it otherwise 
would have been m the actual state of the 
demand and this enhancement of price, to- 
gclhc^r with the profit of those who advance 
it, must always be finally paid by the land- 
lonls and coiisumeis 

A lax upon the wages of country labour 
does not raise the price of tlie rude prod- 
uce of land in proportion to the tax, toi the 
same reason that a tax ujion the farmer s 
profit docs not raise that price in that propoi 
tion 

Absurd and clcstriicliv e as such taxes aie, 
however, they take place in many countries 
In France that part of the taille which is 
chaigcd upon the industry of workmen and 
day labourers in country villages is properly 
a tax of this kind I heir wages are computed 
according to the common r.ile of the district 
111 which they reside, and that they may be 
as little liable as possible to any overcharge, 
their V early gams arc estimated at no nioit 
than two hundred woiking days in the yeai * 
Ihe lax of each individual is varied from year 
to yeai according to different circumst.inces, 
of which the* collector or the commissary 
wliom the intendant appoints to assist him 
are the judges In Bohemia, in consciiuencc 
of the alteration m the system of fininccs 
which was begun in 1718, a very heavv tax 
is imposed upon the industry of artihccrs 
They are divided into four classes The high- 
est class pay a hundred florins a vear which 
at two-ancl twenty jn'iice halfpenny a florin, 
amounts to £9 7s (id The second class are 
taxed at seventy the third at fifty, and the 
fourth comprehending artificers m villages, 
and the lowest class of thobc in towns, at 
twenty five florins* 

The recompense of ingenious a^tist^ and of 
men of liheial professions, I have endeav ou red 
to show ill the first book, necessarily keeps a 
ceitam proportion to the emoluments of in- 
ferior trades \ lax upon this recompense, 
tlieretore, could have no other effect than to 
raise it somewhat higher than in proportion 
to the tax If it did not rise in this manner, 
the ingenious arts and the liberal profession^ 
being no longer upon a level w ith other trades, 
moires concernant lea droiU, etc., vol. li, 

p lOS 

* Ibid , vol. Ill, p 87. 
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would be so much deserted that they would 
soon return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like 
those of trades and professions, regulated by 
the free competition of the market, and do 
not, therefore, always bear a just proportion 
to what the nature of the employment re- 
quires. They are, perhaps, in most countries, 
higher than it requires; the persons who have 
the administration of government being gen- 
erally disposed to reward both themselves and 
their immediate dependants rather more than 
enough. The emoluments of offices, therefore, 
can in most cases very well bear to be taxed. 
The persons, besides, who enjoy public of- 
fices, especially the more lucrative, are in all 
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countries the objects of general envy, and a 
tax upon their emoluments, even though it 
should be somewhat higher than upon any 
other sort of revenue, is always a very pop- 
ular tax. In England, for example, when by 
the land-tax every other sort of revenue was 
supposed to be assessed at four shillings in 
the pound, it was very popular to lay a real 
tax of five shillings and sixpence in the pound 
upon the salaries of offices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds a year, the pensions of the 
younger branches of the royal family, the pay 
of the officers of the army .'ind navy, and a 
few others less obnoxious to envy excepted. 
There are in England no other direct taxes 
upon the wages of labour. 


Article IV 

Toaes which, it is intended, should fall indifferently upon every different Species of Revenue 


The taxes which, it is intended, should fall 
indifferently upon every different species of 
revenue, are capitation taxes, and taxes upon 
consumable commodities. These must be paid 
indifferently from whatever revenue the con- 
tributors may possess; from the rent of their 
land, from the profits of their stock, or from 
the wages of their labour. 

Cerpitaiion Tates 

Capitation taxes, if it is attempted to pro- 
portion them to the fortune or revenue of 
each contributor, become altogether arbi- 
trary. The state of a man’s fortune varies 
from day to day, and without an inquisition 
more intolerable than any tax, and renewed 
at least once every year, chn only be guessed 
at. His assessment, therefore, must in most 
cases depend upon the good or bad humour 
of his assessors, and must, therefore, be alto- 
gether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes, if they are proportioned 
not to the supposed fortune, but to the rank 
of each contributor, become altogether un- 
equal, the degrees of fortune being frequently 
unequal in the same degree of rank. 

Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted 
to render them equal, become altogether 
arbitrary and uncertain, and if it is attempted 
to render them certain and not arbitrary, 
become altogether unequal. Let the tax be 
light or heavy, uncertainty is always a great 
grievance. In a light tax a considerable degree 
of inequality may be supported; in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes which took place 
in England during the reign of William HI 
the contributors were, the greater part of 
them, assessed according to the degree of 
their rank; as dukes, marquisses, earls, vis- 
counts, barons, esquires, gentlemen, the eldest 


and youngc.st sons of peers, etc. All shop- 
keei>ers and tradesmen worth more than three 
hundred pounds, that is, the better sort of 
them, were subject to the same assessment, 
how great soever might lie the difference in 
their fortunes. Their rank was more con- 
sidered than their fortune. Several of those 
who in the first poll-tax were rated according 
to their supposed fortune were afterwards 
rated according to their rank. Serjeants, at- 
torneys, and proctors at law, who in the 
first poll-tax were assessed at three shillings 
in the pound of their supposed income, were 
afterwards assessed as gentlemen. In the as- 
sessment of a tax which was not very heavy, 
a considerable degree of inequality had been 
found less insupportable than any degree 
of uncertainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied 
in France without any interruption since 
the beginning of the present century, the 
highest orders of people arc rated according 
to their rank by an invariable tariff; the lowrer 
orders of people, according to what is sup- 
posed to be their fortune, by an assessment 
which varies from year to year. The officers 
of the king’s court, the judges and other 
officers in the superior courts of justice, the 
officers of the troops, etc., are a.ssessed in 
the first manner. I’he inferior ranks of people 
in the provinces are assessed in the second. 
In France the great easily submit to a con- 
siderable degree of inequidity in a tax which, 
so far as it affects them, is not a very heavy 
one, but could not brook the arbitrary assess- 
ment of an intendant. The inferior ranks of 
people must, in that country, suffer patiently 
the usage which their superiors think proper 
to give them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never 
produced the sum which hacl been expected 
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from them, or which, it was supposed, they 
mi^ht have produced, had they been exactly 
levied. In France the capitation always pro- 
duces the sum expected from it. The mild 
government of England, when it assessed 
the different ranks of people to the poll-tax, 
contented itself with what that assessment 
happened to produce, and required no com- 
pensation for the loss which tlie state might 
sustain either by those who could not pay, 
or by those who would not pay (for there 
were many such) , and who, by the indulgent 
execution of the law, were not forced to pay. 
TJie more severe govcriiinent of France as- 
sesses upon each generality a certain sum, 
which the inteudant must find as he can. If 
any province complains of being assessed 
too high, it may, in the assessment of next 
year, oblain an abatement proportioned to 
the overcharge of the year before. But it 
must pay in the meantime. The intendant, 
in order to be sure of finding the sum assessed 
upon his generality, was empowered to assess 
it in a larger sum that the failure or inability 
of some of thi ‘contributors might be com- 
pensated by the overcharge of the rest, and 
till 1705 the fixation of this surplus assessment 
was left altogether to his discretion. In that 
year, indeed, the council assumed this power 
to itself. In the capitation of the provinces, 
it is observed by the perfectly well-informed 
author of the Memohes u])on the impositions 
in France, the proportion which falls upon 
the nobility, and upon lliose whose privileges 
exempt tliem from the taille, is the least 
considerable. The largest falls upon those 
subject to the taille, who are assessed to the 
capitation at so much a pound of what tliey 
pay to that other tax. 

Capitation taxes, so far as they are levied 
upon the lower ranks of people, are direct 
taxes upon the wages of labour, and are 
attended wdth all the inconveniences of such 
taxes. 

Caj)itation taxes are levied at little expense, 
and, where they are rigorously exacted, af- 
ford a very sure revenue to the state. It is 
upon this account that in countries where 
the ease, comfort, and security of the inferior 
ranks of people are little attended to, capita- 
tion taxes are very common. It is in general, 
however, but a small part of the public 
revenue which, in a great empire, has ever 
been drawn from such taxes, and the greatest 
sum which they have ever afforded might al- 
'.^ays have been found in some other way 
much more convenient to the people. 

Taxes upon Consumable Commodities 

The impossibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue, by any capita- 
tion, seems to have given occasion to the 
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invention of taxes upon consumable com- 
modities. The state, not knowing how to tax, 
directly and proportionably, the revenue of 
its subjects, endeavours to tax it indirectly 
by taxing their exi>en.sc, which, it is supposed, 
wdll in most ca.ses be nearly in proportion to 
their revenue. Their expense is taxed by 
taxing the consumable commodities upon 
which it is laid out. 

Consumable commodities are either neces- 
saries or luxuries. 

By necessaries I understand not only the 
commodities which are indispensably neces- 
sary for the support of life, but whatever 
the custom of the country renders it indecent 
for crerlitablc people, even of the lowest 
order, to be without. A. linen shirt, for 
example, is, strictly speaking, not a necessary 
of life. The Greeks and Homans lived, I sup- 
pose, very comfortably though they had no 
linen. But m the present times, through the 
greater part of Europe, a creditable day- 
labourer would be ashamed to appear in 
public without a linen shirt, the want of 
which won hi be supposed to denote that 
disgraceful degree of poverty w’hich. it is 
presumed, nobody can wrell fall into without 
extreme bad conduct. Custom, in the same 
manner, has rendered leather shoes a neces- 
sary of life in England. The poorest creditable 
person of either sex would be ashamed to 
apjiear in public without them. In Scotland, 
custom has rendered them a necessary of 
life to the lowest order of men; but not to 
the same order of w’omen, who may, without 
anj" discredit, w’alk about barefooted. In 
France they are necessaries neither to men 
nor to w^omen, the lowest rank of both sexes 
appearing there publicly, without any dis- 
credit, sometimes in w’ooden shoes, and some- 
times barefooted. Under necessaries, therefore, 
I comprehend not only those things w’hich 
nature, but those things which the established 
rules of decency have rendered necessary to 
the low'est rank of people. All other things 
I call luxuries, without meaning by this ap- 
pellation to throw the smallest degree of 
reproach upon the temi>erate use of them. 
Beer and ale, for example, in Great Britain, 
and wdne, even in the wdne countries, I call 
luxuries. A man of any rank may, without 
any reproach, abstain totally from tasting 
such liquors. Nature does not render them 
neces.sary for the .support of life, and custom 
nowdicre renders it indecent to live without 
them. 

As the wages of labour are cverj'w’here 
regulated, partly by the demand for it, and 
partly by the average price of the neccssaiy 
articles of subsistence, whatever raises this 
average price must necessarily raise those 
wages so that the labourer may still be able 
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to purchase that quantity of those necessary 
articles which the state of the demand for 
labour, whether increasing, stationary, or de- 
clining, requires that he should have.^ A tax 
upon those articles necessarily raises their 
price somewhat higher than the amount of 
the tax, because the dealer, who advances 
the tax, must generally get it back with a 
profit. Such a tax must, therefore, occasion 
a rise in the wages of labour proportionable 
to this rise of price. 

It is thus that a tax upon the necessaries 
of life operates exactly in the same manner 
as a direct tax upon the wages of labour. 
The labouicr, though he may pay it out of 
his hand, cannot, for any considerable time 
at least, be properly said even to advance it. 
It must always in the long-run be advanced 
to him by his immediate employer in the 
advanced rate of his wages. His employer, 
if he is a manufacturer, will charge upon 
the price of his goods this rise of wages, 
together ^ith a profit; so that the final pay- 
ment of the tax, together with this over- 
charge, will fall upon the consumer. If his 
employer is a farmer, the final pa>ment, 
together with a like overcharge, will fall 
upon the rent of the landlord. 

It is otherwise wdth taxes upon w’hat I 
call luxuries, even upon those of the poor. 
The rise in the price of the taxed commodities 
will not necessarily occasion any rise in the 
wages of labour. A tax upon tobacco, for 
example, though a luxury of the poor as w'ell 
as of the rich, wdll not raise wrages. Though 
it is taxed in Pmgland at three times, 'and 
in France at fifteen times^ its original price, 
those high duties seem to have no effect 
upon the wages of labour. The same thing 
may be sai<l of the taxes upon tea and sugar, 
which in Pmgland and Holland have become 
luxuries of the lowest ranks of people, and 
of those upon chocolate, which in Spain is 
said to have become so. The <lifTerent taxes 
which in Great Britain have in the course 
of the pre.scnt century been imp<»sed upon 
spirituous liciuors are not supposed to have 
had any effect upon the wages of labour. The 
rise in the price of porter, occasioned by an 
additional tax of three shillings upon the bar- 
rel of strong beer, has not raised the wages 
of common labour in London. These were 
about eighteen pence and tw^enty pence a day 
before the tax, and they are not more now. 

The high price of such commodities <hjes 
not necessarily diminish the ability of the 
inferior ranks of people to bring up families. 
Upon the sober and industrious poor, taxes 
upon such commodities act us sumptuary 
laws, and dispose them either to moderate, 
or to refrain altogether from the use of 

' See Bk. i., ch. 8. 
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superfluities which they can no longer easily 
afford. Their ability to bring up families, in 
consequence of this forced frugality, instead 
of being diminished, is frecpiently, perhaps, 
increased by the tax. It is the sober and 
industrious poor who generally bring up the 
most numerous families, and who jirincipally 
supply the demand for useful labour. All the 
poor, indeed, are not sober and industrious, 
and the dissolute and disorderly might con- 
tinue to indulge themselves in the use of 
such commodities after this rise of price in 
the same manner as before without regarding 
the distress which this indulgence might 
bring upon their families. Such disorderly 
|>ersons, how'ever, seldom rear up nuincrou.s 
families, their children generally perishing 
from neglect, mismanagement, and the scanti- 
ness or unwholesomcness of their food If by 
the strength of their c-onstitution they survive 
the hardships to which the bad conduct of 
their parents exposes them, yet the example 
of that bad conduct commonly corrupts their 
morals, so that, instead of being useful to 
society by their industry, they become public 
nuisances by their vices and disorders Though 
the advanced price of the luxuries of the 
poor, therefore, might increase somewhat 
tlie distress of such disorderly families, and 
thereby diminish somewdiat their ability to 
bring up children, it would not probably 
diminish much the useful population of 
the country. ^ 

Any rise in the average price of necessaries, 
unless it is compensated by a proportionable 
rise in the wages of labour, must necessarily 
diminish more or less the ability of the poor 
to bring up numerous families, and conse- 
quently to supply tlie demand for useful 
labour, wdia lever may be the state of that 
demand, w^hether increadng, stationary, or 
declining, or such as re(|uires an increasing, 
stationary, or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries have no tendency to 
raise the price of any other commodities 
except that of the commodities taxed. Taxes 
upon necessaries, by raising the wage* of 
labour, necessarily tend to rai>e the price of 
all manufactures, and consequently to di- 
minish the extent of their sale and consump- 
tion. Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid 
by the consumers of the commodities taxed 
without any retribution. They fall indiffer- 
ently upon every species of revenue, the 
wages of labour, the profits of stock, and the 
rent of land. Taxes upon necessaries, so far 
as they affect the labouring poor, are finally 
paid, partly by landlords in the diminished 
rent of their lands, and partly by rich con- 
sumers, whether landlords or others, in the 
advanced price of manufactured goods, and 
always with a considerable overcharge. The 
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advanced price of such nianufac lures as are 
real necessaries of life, and are destined for 
the consumption of the pcx)r, of coarse wool- 
lens, lor example, must be coini>cnsated to 
the poor by a further advancement of their 
wages The middling and superior ranks of 
people, if they understand their own interest, 
ought always to oppose all taxes upon the 
necessaries of lile, as well as all direct taxes 
upon the wages ol labour Ihe final payment 
of both the one and the other falls altogether 
upon themselves, and always with a consider- 
able ovei charge They lall heaviest upon the 
landlords, who always pay m a double capac- 
ity, in that of landlords by the reduction 
of their rent, and m that ot rich consumers 
by the increase ot their expense 1 he obsc r- 
vation of Sir Matthew Decker, that certain 
taxes are, m the price ot certain goods, some- 
tinus repeated and ae cumulated four or hve 
times, IS iiertcctly just \»ith regard to taxes 
upon the necessaries of life In the price of 
leather, for example, >ou imiNt pa> not only 
for the tax upon the leather ot >our own 
shoes, but lor a part ot that upon those of 
the shoemaker and the tannci \ou must 
pa>, too for the tax upon the s.ilt, upon 
the soap, and upon the eandles which those 
workmen eoiisume while employed m >our 
seiMce, and for the tix upon the leather 
which the salt maker, the so ip maker, and 
the candle maker consume while employed in 
tin ir service 

fn Great Britain, the principal taxes ujion 
the necessaries of life arc those upon the 
four ccimmodities just now mentioned, salt, 
leather soap and candles 

Salt IS a \ery ancient and a very universal 
subject of taxaatioii It was taxed among the 
Komans, and it is so at present in, I believe, 
every part of lairope the cjuantity annually 
consumed by any individual is so small, and 
may be purchased so gridiially, that nobody, 
it seems to ha\e been thought, could feel 
very sensibly even a pretty heavy tax upon 
it It is m Tiigland taxed at three shillings 
and fourjiencc a bushel — about three times 
the original price of the commodity In stnne 
other countries the tax is still higher Leather 
IS a real necessary of life Ihe use of linen 
renders soap such In countries where the 
winter nights aic long, candles are a necessary 
instrument of trade Leather and soap are in 
Great Britain taxed at three halffience a 
pound, Ciindles at a penny, taxes winch, upon 
the original price of leather, may amount to 
about eight or ten per cent, upon that of 
soap to about twenty or five-ancl twenty per 
cent, and upon that of candles to about four- 
teen or fifteen per cent, taxes which, though 
lighter than that upon salt, are still very 
heavy As all those four commodities are real 
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necessaries of life, such heavy taxes upon 
them must increase somewhat the expense 
of the sober and industrious pcx>r, and must 
consccjuently raise more or less the wages of 
their labour 

In a country where the winters are so cold 
as m Great Britain, fuel is, during that 
season, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
necessary of life, not only for the purpose 
ot dressing victu«ds, but for the comfortable 
subsistence of many different sorts of work- 
men who work within doors, and coals are 
the cheapest of all fuel The price of fuel has 
so important an influence upon that of labour 
that all over Great Britain manufactures 
have confined themselves principally to the 
coal countries, other parts of the country, on 
account of the high pne^ of this necessary 
article not being able to work so cheap In 
some manufactures, l>esides, coal is a ntces- 
saiy instrument of trade, as in those of glass, 
non and all other metals If a bountv coulcl 
in any case be reasonable, it might j>erhaps he 
so upon the transportation of coals from 
those parts of the country in which they 
abounci to those in which they are wanted 
But the legislature instead ol a bounty, has 
imposed a tax of three '‘hillings and three 
pence a ton upon coal carried coastways, 
which u])on most sorts of coal is more than 
sixty per cent of the original price .it the 
coil pit Coals carried either by land or by 
mkind navigation pay no duty Where they 
are naturally cheap thev aie consumed duty 
free where they arc naturally dear they 
are loaded with a heavy duty 

Such taxes though they raise the price of 
subsistence, and consec|uently the wages of 
labour yet they afford a considerable rexenue 
to goxermnent which it might not be easy 
to find m any other wav There mav there 
fore, be good reasons for continuing them 
The bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
so far as it tends m the actu.al state of tillage 
to raise the price of thit necessary article, 
produces all the like b.ad effects, and instead 
of affording any revenue frequently cKcasions 
a very great expense to government Ihe 
high duties upon the import. it ion of foreign 
corn, which in years of moderate plenty 
amount to a prohibition, and the absolute 
prohibition of the impoitation either of live 
cattle or of salt provisions, which takes place 
in the ordinary state of the law, and which, 
on account of the scarcity% is at present sus- 
pended for a limited time with regard to 
Ireland and the British plantations, have 
all the bad effects of taxes upon the neces- 
saries of life, and produce no revenue to 
government Nothing seems necessary for 
the repeal of such regulations but to convmw 
the public of the futility of that syi»tem in 
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consequence of which they have been es- 
tablished. 

Taxes upon the necessaries of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill, and upon bread when 
baked at the oven, take place in inany coun- 
tries. In Holland the money price of the 
bread consumed in towns is supposed to be 
doubled by means of such taxes. In lieu of 
a part of them, the people who live in the 
country pay every year so much a head 
according to the sort of bread they arc 
supposed to consume. Those w’ho consume 
wheaten bread pay three guilders fifteen 
stivers — about six shillings and ninepence 
halfpenny. These, and some other taxes of 
the same kind, by raising the price of labour, 
are said to have ruined the greater part of 
the manufactures of Holland.^ Similar taxes, 
though not quite so heavy, take place in the 
Milanese, in the states of Genoa, in the duchy 
of Modena, in the duchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guastalla, and in the ecclesiastical 
state. A French'* author of some note has 
proposed to reform the finances of his country 
by substituting in the room of the greater 
part of other taxes this most ruinous of all 
taxes. There is nothing so absurd, says Cicero, 
which has not sometimes been asserted by 
philosophers. 

Taxes upon butchers’ meat are still more 
common than those upon bread. It may 
indeed be doubted whether butchers’ meat 
is anywhere a necessary of life. Grain and 
other vegetables, with the lielp of milk, cheese, 
and butter, or oil where butter is not to be 
had, it is known from experience, can, with- 
out any butchers’ meat, afford the most 
plentiful, the most wholesome, the most 
nourishing, and the most invigorating diet. 
Decency nowhere requires that any man 
should eat butchers’ meat, as it in most 
places requires that he should wear a linen 
shirt or a pair of leather shoes. 

Consumable commodities, whether neces- 
saries or luxuries, may be taxed in two differ- 
ent ways. The consumer may either pay an 
annual sum on account of his using or con- 
suming goods of a certain kind, or the goods 
may be taxed while they remain in the hands 
of the dealer, and before they ard^ delivered 
to the consumer. The consumable goods which 
last a considerable time before they are 
consumed altogether are most properly taxed 
in the one way; those of which the consump- 
tion is either immediate or more speedy, in 
the other. The coach-tax and plate-tax are 
examples of the former method of imposing: 

^Memoires concemant les droits, etc., pp. 210, 
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^Lc ReformateuT, 
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the greater part of the other duties of excise 
and customs, of the latter. 

A coach may, with good management, last 
ten or twelve years. It might be taxed, once 
for all, before it comes out of the hands of 
the coachmaker. But it is certainly more 
convenient for the buyer to pay four pounds 
a year for the privilege of keeping a coach 
than to pay all at once forty or forty-eight 
pounds additional price to the coachmaker, 
or a sum equivalent to what the tax is likely 
to cost him during the time he uses the 
same coach. A service of plate, in the same 
manner, may last more than a century. It 
is certainly easier for the consumer to pay 
five shillings a year for every hundred ounces 
of plate, near one per cent of the value, than 
to redeem this long annuity at five-and- 
twenty or thirty years* purchase, which would 
enhance the price at least five-and-twenly 
or thirty per cent. The different taxes which 
affect houses are certainly more conveniently 
paid by moderate annual payments than by 
a heavy tax of equal value upon the first 
building or sale of the house. 

It was the well-known proposal of Sir 
Matthew Decker that all commodities, even 
those of which the consumption is either 
immediate or very speedy, sliould be taxed 
in this manner, the dealer advancing nothing, 
but the consumer paying a certain annual 
sum for the licence to consume certain goods. 
The object of his scheme was to promote all 
the different branches of foreign trade, par- 
ticularly the carrying trad?, by taking away 
all duties upon importation and exportation, 
and thereby enabling the merchant to employ 
his whole capital and credit in the purchase 
of goods* and the freight of ships, no part of 
either being diverted towards the advancing 
of taxes. The project, however, of taxing, in 
this manner, goods of immediate or speedy 
consumption seems liable to the four follow- 
ing very important objections. First, the tax 
would be more unequ^, or not so well pro- 
portioned to the expense and consumption 
of the different contributors as in the way 
in which it is commonly imposed. The taxes 
upon ale, wine, and spirituous liquors, which 
are advanced by the dealers, are finally 
paid by the different consumers exactly in 
proportion to their respective consumption. 
But if the tax were to be p^d by purchasing 
a licence to drink those liquors, the sober 
would, in proportion to his consumption, 
be taxed much more heavily than the drunken 
consumer. A family which exercised great 
haspitality would be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guests. 
Secondly, this mode of taxation, by paying 
for an annual, half-yearly, or quarterly licence 
to consume certain goods, would diminish 
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very much one of the principal conveniences 
of taxes upon goods of speedy consumption — 
the piecemeal payment. In the price of three- 
pence halfpenny, which is at present paid 
for a pot of porter, the different taxes upon 
malt, hops, and beer, together with the extraor- 
dinary profit which the brewer charges for 
having advanced them, may perhaps amount 
to about three halfpence. If a workman can 
conveniently spare those three halfpence, he 
buys a pot of porter. If he cannot, he contents 
himself with a pint, and, as a penny saved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by 
his temperance. He pays the tax pieceine^ 
as he can afford to pay it, and when he can 
afford to pay it, and every act of payment 
is perfectly voluntary, and what he can avoid 
if he chooses to do so. Thirdly, such taxes 
would operate less as sumptuar^'^ laws. When 
the licence was once purchased, whether 
the purchaser drank much or drank little, 
his tax would be the same. Fourthly, if a 
workman were to pay all at once, by yearly, 
ludf-yearly, or quarterly payments, a tax 
equal to what he at present pays, with little 
or no incorvi*-i •‘ciicv, upon ^1 the different 
pots and pints of porter which he drinks in 
any such jHiriod of time, the sum might 
freciuently distress him very much. This mode 
of taxation, therefore, it seems evident, could 
never, without the most grievous oppression, 
produce a revenue nearly equal to what is 
derived from the present mode without any 
oppression. In several countries, however, 
commodities of an immediate or very speedy 
consumption are taxed in this manner. In 
Holland people pay so much a head for a 
licence to drink tea. I have already men- 
tioned a tax upon bread, which, so far as it 
is consumed in farm-houses and country 
villages, is there levied in the same manner. 

The duties of excise are imposed briefly 
upon goods of home produce destined for 
home consumption. They are imposed only 
upon a few sorts of goods of the most general 
use. There can never be any doubt either 
concerning the goods which are subject to 
those duties, or concerning the particular 
duty which each species of goods is subject 
to. They fall almost altogether upon what 
1 call luxuries, excepting always the four 
duties above mentioned, upon salt, soap, 
leather, candles, and, perhaps, that upon 
green glass. 

The duties of customs are much more 
ancient than those of excise. They seem to 
have been called customs as denoting custom- 
ary payments which had been in use from 
time immemorial. They appear to have been 
originally considered as taxes upon the profits 
of merchants. During the barbarous times of 
feudal anarchy, merchants, like all the other 
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inhabitants of burghs, were considered as 
little better than emancipated bondmen, 
whose persons were despised, and whose 
gains were envied. The great nobility, who 
had consented that the king should tallage 
the profits of their own tenants, were not 
unwilling that he should tallage likewise those 
of an order of men whom it was much less 
their interest to protect. In those ignorant 
times it was not understood that the profits 
of merchants are a subject not taxable direct- 
ly, or that the final payment of all such 
taxes must fall, with a considerable over- 
charge, upon the consumers. 

The gains of alien merchants were looked 
upon more unfavourably than those of Eng- 
lish merchants. It was natural, therefore, 
that those of the former should be taxed 
more heavily than those of the latter. This 
distinction between the duties upon aliens 
and those upon English merchants, which 
was begun fj;om ignorance, has been continued 
from the spirit of monopoly, or in ortler to 
give our own merchants an advantage both 
in the home and in the foreign market. 

With this distinction, the ancient duties 
of customs w'ere imposed equally upon aU 
sorts of goods, necessaries as well as luxuries, 
goo<ls exported as w’ell as goods imported. 
Why should the dealers in one sort of goods, 
it seems to have been thought, be more 
favoured than those in another.^ or why 
should the merchant exporter be more fa- 
voured than the merchant importer? 

The ancient customs w’erc divided into 
three branches. The first, and perhaps the 
most ancient of all those duties, was that 
upon wool and leather. It seems to have 
been chiefly or altogether an ex]wrtation duty. 
When the woollen manufacture came to be 
established in England, lest the king should 
lose any part of his customs upon wool 
by the exportation of woollen cloths, a like 
duty w^as imposed upon them. The other 
two branches were, first, a duty upon wine, 
which, being imposed at so much a ton, was 
called a tonnage, and, secondly, a duty upon 
all other goods, wdiich, being imposed at so 
much a pound of their supposed value, was 
called a poundage. In the forty-seventh year 
of Edward III a duty of sixpence in the 
pound was imposed upon all goods exported 
and imported, except w’ools, w'ool-fells, leather, 
and wines, which were subject to particular 
duties. In the fourteenth of Richard II this 
duty was raised to one shilling in the pound, 
but three years afterwards it was again 
reduced to sixpence. It was raised to eight- 
pence in the second year of Henry FV, and 
in the fourth year of the same prince to 
one shilling. From this time to the ninth 
year of William 111 this duty continued at 
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one shilling in the pound. The duties of 
tonnage and poundage were generally granted 
to the king by one and the same Act of 
Parliament, and were called tlie Subsidy of 
Tonnage and Poundage. The Subsidy of 
Poundage having continued for so long a 
time at one shilling in the pound, or at five 
per cent, a subsidy came, in the language 
of the customs, to denote a general duty of 
this kind of five per cent. This subsidy, 
which is now called the Old Subsidy, still 
continues to be levied according to the book 
of rates established in the twelfth of Charles 
II. The method of ascertaining, by a book 
of rates, the value of goods subject to this 
duty is said to be older than the time of 
James I. The New Subsidy imposed by the 
ninth and tenth of A^'illiam III was an addi- 
tional five per cent upon the greater part of 
goods. The One-third and the Two-third 
Subsidy made up between them another five 
lier cent of which they were proportionable 
parts. The Subsidy of 1747 made a fourth 
five per cent upon the greater part of goods; 
and that of 1759 a fifth upon some particular 
sorts of goods. Besides those five subsidies, 
a great variety of other duties have occasion- 
ally been imposed upon particular sorts of 
goods, in order sometimes to relieve the 
exigencies of the state, and sometimes to 
regulate the trade of the country according 
to the principles of the mercantile system. 

That system has come gradually more 
and more into fashion. The Old Sub^dy was 
imposed indifferently upon exportation as 
well as importation. The four subsequent 
subsidies, as well as the other duties wfiich 
have been occasionally imposed upon par- 
ticular sorts of goods have, with a few 
exceptions, been laid altogether upon impor- 
tation. The greater part of the ancient duties 
which had b^n imposed upon the exportation 
of the goods of home produce and manufac- 
ture have either been lightened or taken 
away altogether. In most cases they have 
been taken away. Bounties have even been 
given upon the exportation of some of them. 
Drawbacks too, sometimes of the whole, and, 
in most cases, of a part of the duties which 
are paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods, have been granted upon their expor- 
tation. Only half the duties impose<l by the 
Old Subsidy upon importation are drawn 
back upon exportation: but the whole of 
those imposed by the latter subsidies and 
other imposts are, upon the greater part of 
good.s, drawn back in the same manner. This 
growing favour of exportation, and dis- 
couragement of importation, have suffered 
only a few exceptions, which chiefly concern 
the materials of some manufactures. These 
our merchants and manufacturers are willing 
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should come as cheap as possible to them- 
selves, and as dear as possible to their rivals 
and competitors in other countries. Foreign 
materials are, upon this account, sometimes 
allowed to bie imported duty free; Spanish 
wool, for example, flax, and raw linen yarn. 
The exportation of the materials of home 
produce, and of those which are the particular 
produce of our colonics, has sometimes been 
prohibited, and sometimes subjected to higher 
duties. The exportation of English wool has 
been prohibited. That of beaver skins, of 
beaver wool, and of gum Senega has been 
subjected to higher duties. Great Britain, 
by the compiest of Canada and Senegal, hav- 
ing got almost the monopoly of those com- 
modities. 

That the mercantile system has not been 
very favourable to the revenue of the great 
body of the people, to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country, I have 
endeavoured to show in the fourth bocjk of 
this Inquiry. It seems not to have been more 
favourable to the revenue of the sovereign, 
so far at least as that revenue depends upon 
the duties of customs. 

In consequence of that system, the impor- 
tation of several sorts of goods has been 
prohibited altogether. Tliis prohibition has 
in some cases entirely prevented, and in 
others has very much diminished the impor- 
tation of those commodities by reducing 
the importers to the necessity of smuggling. 
It has entirely prevented the importation of 
foreign woollens, and it has very much <li- 
minished that of foreign silks and velvets. In 
both cases it has entirely annihilated the 
revenue of customs which might have been 
levied upon such importation. 

The high duties which have been impo.sed 
upon the importation of many different sorts 
of foreign goods, in order to discourage their 
consumption in Great Britain, have in many 
cases served only to encourage smuggling, 
and in all cases have reduced the revenue 
of the customs below what more moderate 
duties would have afforded. The saying of 
Dr. Swift, that in the arithmetic of the 
customs two and two, instead of making 
four, make sometimes only one, holds per- 
fectly true with regard to such heavy duties 
which never could have been impo.sed had 
not the mercantile system taught us, in many 
cases, to employ taxation as an instrument, 
not of revenue, but of monopoly. 

The bounties which are sometimes given 
upon the exportation of home produce and 
manufactures, and the drawbacks which are 
paid upon the re-exportation of the greater 
part of foreign goods, have given occasion 
to many frauds, and to a species of smuggling 
more destructive of the public revenue than 
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any other In order to obtain the bounty or 
drawback, the goods, it is well known, are 
sometimes shipped and sent to sea, but soon 
afterwards clandestinely relanded in some 
other part of the country The defalcation 
of the revenue of customs occasioned by the 
bounties and drawbacks, of v^hlch a great 
part are obtained fiaudulcntly, is very great 
The gross produce of the < ustoms in the year 
which ended on the 5th of January 1755 
amounted to £5,0t)S,O00 The bounties which 
were paid out of this revenue, though in 
that year there was no bounty upon corn, 
amounted to £167,800 The di aw backs which 
were paid upon debentures and certihcates, 
to £2,156 800 Bounties j»nd drawbacks to- 
gether amounted to £2,324,600 In conse- 
quence of these deductions the levcnue of 
the customs amounted only to £2,743,400 
from which, deducting £287,900 for the ex- 
pense ot management in salaries and other 
incidents, the net re\cnue of the customs for 
that jeai conies out to be £2,l'55,500 Ihc 
exjieiisc ol man igement amounts m this 
manner to between hve and six per cent 
upon the gr a enne of the customs, and 
to something more than ten per cent upon 
what remains of that leveiiue after deducting 
what IS paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
Heavy duties being imposed upon almost 
all goods imported, our merchant importers 
smuggle as muc h and make entry of as little 
as tlic> can Oiii mcrchint txporteis, on the 
contiary, make entry of more than they 
expoit sometimes out of vanity, and to pass 
foi great dealcis m goods which paj no duty, 
and sometimes to gam a bounty or a draw- 
back Our exports, in coiiscciuence of these 
different frauds, appear upon the cuslom- 
hoiisc books greatl> to overbalance our im 
ports, to the unspeakable comfort of those 
politicians who measure the national pros 
perity by what they call the balance of trade 
All goods 11111)01 ted, unless particularly 
exempted, and such exemptions arc not very 
numerous, are liable to some duties of cus- 
toms If any goods arc imported not men- 
tioned in the book of lates, thc> arc taxed 
at 4s 9^ od for eveiy twenty shillings value, 
accoiding to the oath of the importer, that 
IS, nearly at five subsidies, or hve poundage 
duties the book of rates is extremely com- 
prehensue, and enumerates a great variety of 
articles, many of them little used, and there- 
fore not well known It is upon this account 
frequently uncertain under what article a 
particular sort of goods ought to be classed, 
and consequently what duty thev ought to 
pay Mistakes with regard to this sometimes 
Tuin the custom house officer, and frctpiently 
occasion much trouble, exjiense, and vexation 
to the importer In point of perspicuity, pre- 
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cision, and distinctness, therefore, the duties 
of customs are much more infenor to those 
of excise 

In order that the greater part of the mem- 
bers of any society should contribute to the 
public revenue in proportion to their respec- 
tive expense, it does not seem necessary that 
every single article of that expense should be 
taxed The revenue which is levied by the 
duties of excise is supposed to fall as equally 
upon the contributors as that which is levied 
by the duties of customs, and the duties of 
excise are mipo**ed upon a few articles only 
of the most general use and consumption It 
has been the opinion of many people that, 
by proper management, the duties of customs 
might likewise, without any loss to the public 
revenue, and with great advantage to foreign 
trade, be confined to a few articles only 

Ihe foreign articles of the most general 
use and consumption in (sreat Britain seem 
at present to consist chiefly m foreign wines 
anci branches m some of the productions of 
\mcrica and the West Inches — sugar, rum, 
tobacco cocoanuts, etc , and in some of those 
ol the East Indies — tea, coffee, china ware, 
spiceries of all kinds, several sorts of piece 
gcxKls, etc Ihese different articles afford, 
perhaps, at present, the greater part of the 
revenue which is drawn from the duties of 
customs Ihe taxes which at present subsist 
upon foreign manufactures, if >ou except 
those upon the few contained m the fore 
going enumeration, ha\e the greater pait of 
them been imposed for the purpose, not of 
rev enue, but of monopoly , or to give our ow n 
merchants an advantage in the home market 
By removing all prohibitions, and by sub 
jecling all foreign manufactures to such 
moderate taxes as it was found from experi- 
ence afforded upon each article the greatest 
revenue to the public, our own woikmen 
might still have a considerable adsantage m 
the home market, and many articles, sonic 
of which at present afford no revenue to 
government, and others a very inconsiderable 
one, might afford a very great one 

High taxes, some times b> diminishing the 
consumi)tion of the taxed commodities, and 
sometimes by encouraging smuggling, fre- 
queiitlj afford a smaller revenue to govern 
nient than what might be drawn from more 
moderate taxes 

When the diminution of revenue is the ef 
feet of the diminution of consumption there 
can he but one lemedy, and that is the low- 
ering of the tax 

W hen the diminution of the rev enue is the 
effect of the encouragement given to smug- 
gling, it mav ]>erhaps be remedied in two 
ways eitliei by diminishing the temptation 
to smuggle, or by increasing the difficulty of 
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smuggling. The temptation to smuggle can 
he diminished only by the lowering of the 
tax, and the difficulty of smuggling can be 
increased cmly by establishing that system of 
administration which is most proper for pre- 
venting it. 

The excise laws, it appears, I believe, from 
experience, obstruct and embarrass the op- 
erations of the smuggler much more effec- 
tually than those of the customs. By intro- 
ducing into the customs a system of admin- 
istration as similar to that of the excise ^ 
the nature of the different duties will admit, 
the difficulty of smuggling might be very 
much increased. This alteration, it has been 
supposed by many people, might very easily 
be brought about. 

The importer of commodities liable to any 
duties of customs, it has been said, might as 
his option be allowed either to carry them to 
his own private warehouse, or to lo<lge them 
in a warehouse provided either at his own ex- 
pense or at that of the public, but under the 
key of the custom-house officer, and never 
to be opened but in his presence. If the mer- 
chant carried them to his own private ware- 
house, the duties to be immediately paid, and 
never afterwards to be drawn back, and that 
warehouse to be at all times subject to the 
visit and examination of the custom-house 
officer, in order to ascertain how far the quan- 
tity contained in it corresponded with that 
for w'hich the duty had been paid. If he car- 
ried them to the public warehouse, no duty 
to be paid till they were taken out for home 
consumption. If taken out for exportation, 
to be duty free, proper security being always 
given that they should # be so exported. 
The dealers in those particular commodities, 
either by wholesale or retail, to be at all times 
subject to the visit and examination of the 
custom-house officer, and to be obliged to 
justify by proper certificates the payment of 
the duty upon the whole quantity contained 
in their shops or warehouses. What are 
called the excise-duties upon rum imported 
are at present levied in this manner, and the 
same system of administration might per- 
haps be extended to all duties upon goods 
imported, provided always that those duties 
were, like the duties of excise, confined to a 
few sorts of goods of the most general use 
and consumption. If they were extended to 
almost all sorts of goods, as at present, public 
warehouses of sufficient extent could not eas- 
ily be provided, and goods of a very delicate 
nature, or of which the preservation required 
much care and attention, could not safely be 
trusted by the merchant in any warehouse 
but his own. 

If by such a system of administration smug- 
gling, to any considerable extent, could be 
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prevented even under pretty high duties, and 
if every duty was occasion^ly either height- 
ened or lowered according as it was most 
likely, either the one way or the other, to 
afford the greatest revenue to the state, taxa- 
tion being always employed as an instrument 
of revenue and never of monopoly, it seems 
not improbable that a revenue at least equal 
to the present net revenue of the customs 
might be drawn from duties upon the im- 
portation of only a few sorts of goods of the 
most general use and consumption, and that 
the duties of customs might thus be brought 
to the same degree of simplicity, certainty, 
and precision as those of excise. What the 
revenue at present loses by drawbacks upon 
the re-exportation of foreign gcMnls which are 
afterwards relanded and consumed at home 
would under this system be saved altogether. 
If to this saving, which would alone be very 
considerable, were added the abolition of all 
bounties upon the exportation of home prod- 
uce in all cases in which those bounties >vere 
not in reality drawbacks of some duties of 
excise which had before been advanced, it 
cannot well be doubted but that the net rev- 
enue of customs might, after an alteration 
of this kind, be fully equal to what it had 
ever been before. 

If by such a change of system the public 
revenue suffered no loss, the tra<lc and man- 
ufactures of the country would certainly gain 
a very considerable advantage. I'lie trade in 
the commodities not taxed, 4>y far the great- 
est number, wouhl be perfectly free, and 
might be carried on to and from all parts 
of the world with every possible advantage. 
Among those commodities would be compre- 
hended all the necessaries of life and all the 
materials of manufacture. So far as the free 
importation of the necessaries of life reduced 
their average money price in the home mar- 
ket it would reduce the money price of la- 
bour, but without reducing in any respect 
its real recompense. The value of money is in 
proportion to the quantity of the necessaries 
of life which it will purchase. That of the 
necessaries of life is altogether independent 
of the quantity of money which can be had 
for them. The reduction in the money price 
of labour would nece.ssarily be attended with 
a proportionable one in that of all home 
manufactures, which would thereby gain some 
advantage in all foreign markets. The price 
of some manufactures would be reduced in a 
still greater proportion by the free importa- 
tion of the raw materials. If raw silk could 
be imported from China and Indostan duty 
free, the silk manufacturers in England could 
greatly undersell those of both France and 
Italy. There would be no occasion to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign silks and 
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velvets. The cheapness of their goods would 
secure to our own workmen not only the pos- 
session of the home, but a very great com- 
mand of the foreign market. Even the trade 
in the commodities taxed would be carried 
on with much more advantage than at pres- 
ent. If those commodities were delivered out 
of the public warehouse for foreign exporta- 
tion, being in this case exempted from ail 
taxes, the trade in them would be perfectly 
free. The carrying trade in all sorts of goods 
would under this system enjoy every possible 
advantage. If those commodities were deliv- 
ered out for home consumption, the importer 
not being obliged to advance the tax till he 
had an opportunity of selling his goods, either 
to some dealer, or to some consumer, he could 
always afford to sell them cheaper than if he 
had been obliged to advance it at the mo- 
ment of importation. Under the same taxes, 
the foreign trade of consumption even in the 
taxed commodities might in this manner be 
carried on with much more advantage than 
it can be at present. 

It was the object of the famous excise 
scheme of Sli Kboert Walpole to establish, 
with regard to wine and tobacco, a system 
not very unlike that which is here proposed. 
But though the bill which was then brought 
into Tarliament comprehended those two 
commodities, cmly it was generally supposed 
to be meant as an introduction to a more ex- 
ten.sive scheme of the same kind, faction, 
combined with the interest of smuggling mer- 
chants, raised so violent, though so unjust, 
a clamour against that bill, that the minis- 
ter thought proper to drop it, and from a 
dread of exciting a clamour of the same kind, 
none of his successors have dared to resume 
the project. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported 
for home consumption, though they some- 
times fall upon the poor, fall principally upon 
people of middling or more than middling 
fortune. Such are, for example, the duties 
upon foreign wines, upon coffee, chocolate, 
tea, sugar, etc. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of 
home produce destined for home consump- 
tion fall pretty equally upon people of all 
ranks in proportion to their respective ex- 
pense. The poor pay the duties upon malt, 
hops, beer, and ale, upon their own consump- 
tion: the rich, upon both their own con- 
sumption and that of their servants. 

The whole consumption of the inferior 
ranks of people, or of those below the mid- 
dling rank, it must be observed, is in every 
country much greater, not only in quantity, 
but in value, than that of the middling and 
of those above the middling rank. The whole 
expense of the inferior is much greater than 
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that of the superior ranks. In the first place, 
almost the whole capital of every country is 
annually distributed among the inferior ranks 
of people as the wages of productive labour. 
Secondly, a great part of the revenue arising 
from both the rent of land and the profits of 
stock is annually distributed among the same 
rank in the wages and maintenance of menial 
servants, and other unproductive labourers. 
Thirdly, some part of the profits of stock be- 
longs to the same rank as a revenue arising 
from the employment of their small capitals. 
The amount of the profits annually made by 
small shopkeepers, tradesmen, and retailers 
of all kinds is everywhere very considerable, 
and makes a very considerable portion of the 
annual produce. Fourtlily, and lastly, some 
part even of the rent of land belongs to the 
same rank, a considerable part of those w^ho 
are somewhat below the middling rank, and 
a small part even to the lowest rank, com- 
mon labouren sometimes possessing in prop- 
erty an acre or two of land. Though the ex- 
pense of those inferior ranks of people, there- 
fore, taking them individually, is very small, 
yet the whole mass of it, taking them col- 
lectively, amounts always to by much the 
largest portion of the whole expense of the 
society; what remains of the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the country for the 
consumption of the superior ranks being al- 
ways much less, not only in quantity, but in 
value. 'Fhe taxes upon expense, therefore, 
which fall chiefly upon that of the superior 
ranks of people, upon the smaller portion of 
the annual produce, are likely to be much 
less productive than either those which fall 
indificrently upon the expense of all ranks, or 
even those which fall chiefly upon that of the 
inferior ranks; than either those which fall 
indifferently upon the whole annual produce, 
or those wdiich fall chiefly upon the larger 
portion of it. The excise upon the materials 
and manufacture of home-made fermented 
and spirituous liquors is accordingly, of all 
the different taxes upon expense, by far the 
most productive; and this branch of the ex- 
cise falls very much, perhaps principally, 
upon the expense of the common people. In 
the year which ended on the 5th of July 1775, 
the gross produce of this branch of the excise 
amounted to £3,311,837 9s. 9d. 

It must always be remembered, however, 
that it is the luxurious and not the necessary 
expense of the inferior ranks of people that 
ought ever to be taxed. The final payment 
of any tax upon their necessary expense would 
fall altogether upon the superior ranks of 
people; upon the smaller portion of the 
annual produce, and not upon the greater. 
Such a tax must in all cases either raise the 
wages of labour, or lessen the demand for it. 
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It could not raise the wages of labour without 
throwing the final payment of the tax upon 
the superior ranks of people. It could not 
lessen the demand for labour without lessen- 
ing the annual produce of the land and la- 
bour of the country, the fund from which 
ail taxes must be finally paid. Whatever 
might be the state to which a tax of this 
kind reduced the demand for labour, it must 
always raise wages higher than they other- 
wise would be in that state, and the final 
payment of this enhancement of wages must 
in all cases fall upon the superior ranks 
of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and spirituous 
liquors distilled, not for side, but for private 
use, are not in Great Britain liable to any 
duties of excise. This exemption, of which the 
object is to save private families from the 
odious visit and examination of the tax- 
gatlierer, occasions the burden of those duties 
to fall frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very 
common to distil for private use, though it 
is done sometimes. But in the country many 
middling and almost all rich and great fami- 
lies brew their own beer. Their strong beer, 
therefore, costs them eight shillings a barrel 
less than it costs the common brewer, who 
must have his profit upon the tax as ^\ell as 
upon all the other ex|)ense which he advances. 
Such families, therefore, must drink their 
beer at least nine or ten shillings a barrel 
cheaper than any liquor of the .same quality 
can be drunk by the common people, to 
whom it is everywhere more convenient to 
buy their beer, by little and little, from the 
brewery or the alehouse. *Malt, in the same 
manner, that is matlc for the u.se of a private 
family is not liable to the visit or examina- 
tion of the tax-gatherer; but in this case the 
family must compound at seven .shillings and 
sixpence a head for the tax. Seven shillings 
and sixpence are equal to the excise upon ten 
bushels of malt — a quantity fully ec^ual to 
wdiat all the different members of any sober 
family, men, women, and children, are at an 
average likely to consume. But in rich and 
great families, wdiere country hospitality is 
much practised, the malt liquors con.sumed 
by the members of the family make but a 
.small part of the consumption of the house. 
Either on account of this composition, how- 
ever, or for other reasons, it is not near so 
common to malt as to brew for private use. 
It is difficult to imagine any equitable reason 
why tliose who either brew or distil for pri- 
vate use should not be subject to a compo- 
sition of the .same kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at present 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt, 
beer, and ale might be raised, it has frequent- 
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ly been said, by a much lighter tax upon 
malt, the opportunities of defrauding the 
revenue being much greater in a brewery 
than in a malt-house, and those who brew 
for private use being exempted from all du- 
ties or composition for duties, which is not 
the case with tho.se who malt for private use. 

In the porter brewery of London a quarter 
of malt is commonly brewed into more than 
tw'o barrels and a half, sometimes into three 
barrels of porter. The different taxes upon 
mall amount to six shillings a quarter, tho.se 
upon strong beer and ale to eight shillings a 
barrel. In the porter brewery, therefore, the 
different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale 
amount to between twrenty-six and thirty 
shillings upon the produce of a quarter of 
malt. In the country brewery for common 
country side a quarter of malt is .seldom 
brewed into less than two barrels of strong 
and one barrel of small beer, frecjucntly into 
two barrels and a half of strong beer. The 
different taxes upon small beer amount to one 
shilling and fourjM?nce a barrel. In the coun- 
try brew^ery, therefore, the different taxes 
upon malt, beer, and ale seldom amount to 
less than tw'cnty-thrce «*hillings and four- 
pence, frequently to twejity-.six shillings, upon 
the produce of a quarter of malt. Tjiking the 
w’hole kingdom at an average, therefore, the 
whole amount ot the duties upon malt, beer, 
and ale cannot be e.stimated at less than 
twenty-four or twenty-five shillings upon the 
procluce of a quarter of miTH. But by taking 
off all the different duties upon beei and ale, 
and by tripling the malt-tax, or by raising it 
from six to eighteen .shillings upon the quar- 
ter of malt, a greater revenue, it is .said, might 
be rai.sed by this .single tax than what is at 
present drawn from all those heavier taxes. 

Tiider the old malt tax, indeed, is compre- 
hended a tax of four shillings upon the hogs- 
head of cyder, and another of ten shillings 
upon the barrel of mum. In 177 1, the lax 
upon c>der produced only £ff083 fis. 8d. It 
probably fell somewhat short of its usual 
amount, all the different taxes upon cyder 
having, that year, produced less than ordi- 
nary. The tax upon mum, tliough much heav- 
ier, is still less productive, on ciccount of the 
smaller consumption of that liquor. Bui to 
balance whatever may be the ordinary amount 
of those two taxe.s, there is comprehende<l 
under what is called the country excise, first, 
the old excise of .six shillings and eight pence 
upon the hogshead of cyder; sccoiuUy, a like 
tax of six shillings and eightpence upon the 
hogshead of verjuice; thirdly, another of eight 
.hillings and nincpcnce upon the hogshead 
of vinegar; and, lastly, a fourth tax of eleven- 
pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin: 
the produce of those different taxes will prob- 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

In 1772, the old malt-tax produced 

722,023 

11 

11 

The additional 

356,776 

7 

m 

In 1773, the old tax produced 

561,627 

3 


The additional 

278,650 

15 


In 1774, the old tax produced 

621,614 

17 


The additional 

310,745 

2 

m 

In 1775, the old tax produced 

657,357 

0 


The additional 

323,785 

12 

GA 

4)3,835,580 

12 

OH 

Average of these four years 

058,805 

3 

0% 

In 1772, the country excise produced 

1,243,128 

5 

3 

The l,(Ondon brew’eiy 

408,260 

7 


In 1773, the country excise 

1,24.3,808 

3 

3 

The London brewery 

405,406 

17 

lOH 

In 1774, the country excise 

1,246,373 

14 


The London brewery 

320,601 

18 

OH 

In 1775, the country excise 

1,21 1,583 

6 

1 

The l.oudoii brewery 

463,670 

7 

OH 

4)6,547,832 

19 

2H 

Average of these four years 

1,636,058 

4 

OH 

To which adding the average malt-tax. 
The whole amount of those different 

or 958,895 

3 

OH 

taxes comes out to be 

2,505,853 

7_ 

9>Wi 


But by tripling the nialt-tax, or by rais- 
ing it from six to eighteen shillings 
upon the quarter of malt, that single 

tax would produce 12,876,685 9 0^ 

A sum which exceeds the foregoing by i280,832 1 


ably much more than counterbalance that of 
the duties imposed by what is called the 
annual malt tax upon cyder and mum. 

Malt is consumed not only in the brewery 
of beer and ale, but in the manufacture of 
low wines and spirits. If the malt tax were 
to be raised to eighteen shillings upon the 
quarter, it might be necessary to make .some 
abatement in the diJlerent excises which are 
imposed upon those particular sorts of low 
wines and spirits of which malt makes any 
part of the materials. In w^hat are called malt 
spirits it makes commonly but a third part 
of the materials, the other two-thirds being 
either raw barley, or one-lhird barley and 
one- third wheat. In the distillery of malt 
spirits, both the opportunity and the tempta- 
tion to smuggle are much greater than either 
in a brewery or in a malt-house; the oppor- 
tunity on account of the smaller bulk and 
greater value of the commodity, and the 
temptation on account of the superior height 
of the duties, which amount to 3s. 10%d/ 
upon the gallon of spirits. By increasing the 

^ Though the duties directly imposed upon proof 
spirits amount only to 2s. 6d. per gallon, these 
added to the duties upon the low wines, from 


duties upon malt, and reducing those upon 
the distillery, both the opportunities and the 
temptation to smuggle would be diminidhed, 
which might occasion a still further augmenta- 
tion of revenue. 

It has for some time past been the policy 
of Great Britain to discourage the consump- 
tion of spirituous licpiors, on account of their 
supposed tendency to ruin the health and 
to corrupt the morals of the common people. 
According to this policy, the abatement of 
the ta.\es upon the distillery ought not to 
be so great as to reduce, in any re.spect, 
the price of those liquors. Spirituou.s liquors 
might remain as dear as ever, while at the 
same time the wholesome and invigorating 
liquors of beer and ale might be considerably 
reduced in their price. The people might thus 
be in part relieved from one of the burdens 
of which they at present complain the most, 
while at the same time the revenue might 
be considerably augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Davenant to this 


which they arc distilled, amount to Ss. 10 S/Sd. 
Both low wines and proof spirits are, to prevent 
frauds, now rated according to what they gauge 
in the wash. 
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alteralion in the present system of excise du- 
ties seem to be without foundation. Those ob- 
jections are, that the tax, instead of dividing 
itself as at present pretty equally upon the 
profit of the maltster, upon that of the brew- 
er, and upon that of the retailer, would, so 
far as it affected profit, fall altogether upon 
that of the maltster; that the m^tster could 
not so easily get back the amount of the tax 
in the advanced price of his malt as the 
brewer and retailer in the advanced price of 
their liquor; and that so heavy a tax upon 
malt might reduce the rent and profit of bar- 
ley land. 

No tax can ever reduce, for any consider- 
able time, the rate of profit in any particular 
trade which must always keep its level with 
other trades in the neighbourhood. The pres- 
ent duties upon malt, beer, and ale do not 
affect the profits of the dealers in those com- 
modities, who all get back the tax with an 
additional profit in the enhanced price of 
Iheir goods. A tax, indeed, may render the 
goods upon which it is imposed so dear as 
to diminish the consumption of them. But 
the consumption of malt is in malt liquors, 
and a tax of eighteen shillings upon the quar- 
ter of malt could not well render those liq- 
uors dearer than the different taxes, amount- 
ing to twenty-four or twenty-five shillings, 
do at present. Those liquors, on the contrary, 
would probably become cheaper, and the con- 
sumption of them would be more likely to in- 
crease than to diminish. 

It is not very easy to understand why it 
should be more difficult for the maltster to 
get back eighteen shillings in the advanced 
price of his malt than it js at present for the 
brewer to get back twenty-four or twenty- 
five, sometimes thirty, shillings in that of his 
liquor. The maltster, indeed, instead of a tax 
of six shillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen shillings upon every quarter 
of malt. But the brew^er is at present obliged 
to advance a tax of tw’enty-four or twenty- 
five, sometimes thirty, shillings upon every 
quarter of malt which he brews. It could 
not be more inconvenient for the maltster to 
advance a lighter tax than it is at present 
for the brewer to advance a heavier one. The 
maltster doth not always keep in his grana- 
ries a stock of malt which it wUT require a 
longer time to dispose of than the stock of 
beer and ale which the brewer frequently 
keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, 
may frequently get the returns of his money 
as soon as the latter. But whatever incon- 
vcniency might arise to the maltster from 
being obliged to advance a heavier tax, it 
could easily be remedied by granting him a 
few months’ longer credit than is at present 
commonly given to the brewer. 
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Nothing could reduce the rent and profit 
of barley land which did not reduce the de- 
mand for barley. But a change of system 
which reduced the duties upon a quarter of 
malt brewed into beer and ale from twenty- 
four and twenty-five shillings to eighteen 
shillings would be more likely to increase than 
diminish that demand. The rent and profit of 
barley land, besides, must always be nearly 
equal to those of other equally fertile and 
equally well-cultivated land. If they were 
les.s, some part of the barley land would soon 
be turned to some other purpose; and if they 
were greater, more land would soon be turned 
to the raising of barley. When the ordinary 
price of any particular produce of land is at 
what may be called a monopoly price, a tax 
upon it necessarily reduces the rent and 
profit of the land which grows it. A tax upon 
the produce of those precious vineyards of 
which the wine falls so much short of the 
effectual demand that its price is always above 
the natural proportion to that of the produce 
of other equally fertile and equally well- 
cultivated land would necessarily reduce the 
rent and profit of those vineyards. The price 
of the wines being already the highest that 
could be got for the quantity commonly sent 
to market, it could not be raised higher with- 
out diminishing that ciuantily, and the quan- 
tity could not be diminished without still 
greater loss, because the lands could not be 
turned to any other ccjually valuable produce. 
The whole weight of the ta^, therefore, would 
fall upon the rent and profit — i)roi)erly upon 
the rent of the vineyard. When it has been 
proposetl to lay any new tax upon sugar, our 
sugar planters have freciuently complained 
that the whole weight of such taxes fell, not 
upon the consumer,' but upon the producer, 
they never having been able to raise the price 
of their sugar after the tax higher than it 
was before. The price had, it seems, before 
the tax been a monopoly price, and the argu- 
ment adduced to show that sugar was an im- 
proper subject of taxation demonstrated, 
perhaps, that it was a proper one, the gains 
of monopolists, whenever they can be conic 
at, being certainly of all subjects the most 
proper. But the ordinary price of barley has 
never been a monopoly price, and the rent 
and profit of barley land have never been 
above their natural proportion to tlio.se of 
other equally fertile ami equally well-culti- 
vated land. The different taxes which have 
been imposed upon malt, beer, and ale have 
never lowered the price of barley, have never 
reduced the rent and profit of barley land. The 
price of malt to the brewer has constantly 
risen in proportion to the taxes imposed upon 
it, and those taxes, together with the different 
duties upon beer and ale, have constantly 
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either raised the price, or what comes to the 
same thing, reduced the quality of those 
commodities to the consumer. The final pay- 
ment of those taxes has fallen constantly upon 
the consumer, and not upon the producer. 

The only people likely to suffer by the 
change of system here proposed are those 
who brew for their own private use. But the 
exemption which this superior rank of people 
at pre.sent enjoy from very heavy taxes which 
arc paid by the poor labourer and artificer is 
surely most unjust and unequal, and ought 
to be taken away, even though this change 
was never to take place. It has probably been 
the interest of this superior order of people, 
however, which has hitherto prevented a 
change of system that could not well fail 
both to increase the revenue and to relieve 
the people. 

Besides such duties as those of customs and 
excise above mentioned, there are several 
others which affect the price of goods more 
unequally and more indirectly. Of this kind 
are the duties which in French are called 
Peages, which in old Saxon times were called 
Duties of Paa.sage, and which seem to have 
been originally established for the same pur- 
pose as our turnpike tolls, or the tolls upon 
our canals and navigable rivers, for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. 
Those duties, when applied to such purposes, 
are most properly imposed according to the 
bulk or weight of the goods. As tliey were 
originally local and provincial duties, applica- 
ble to local and provincial purposes, the ad- 
ministration of them was in most cases en- 
trusted to the particular town, parish, or 
lordship in which they were levied, such com- 
munities being in some way or other supi- 
posed to be accountable for the application. 
The sovereign, who is altogether unaccount- 
able, has in many countrie.s assumed to him- 
self the administration of those duties, and 
though he has in most cases enhanced very 
much the duty, he has in many entirely neg- 
lected the application. If the turnpike tolls of 
Great Britain should ever become one of the 
resources of government, we may learn, by 
the example of many other nations, what 
would probably be the consequence. Such 
tolls arc no doubt finally paid by the con- 
sumer; but the consumer is not taxed in pro- 
portion to his expense when he pays, not ac- 
cording to the value, but according to the 
bulk or weight of what he consumes. When 
such duties are imposed, not according to 
the bulk or weight, but according to the su]>- 
posed value of the goods, they become prop- 
erly a sort of inland customs or excises which 
obstruct very much the most important of 
all branches of commerce, the interior com- 
merce of the country. 
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In some snuill states duties similar to those 
passage duties are imposed upon goods car- 
ried across the territory, either by land or 
by water, from one foreign country to an- 
other. These are in some countries called 
transit-duties. Some of the little Italian states 
which are situated upon the Po and the rivers 
which run into it derive .<!ome revenue from 
duties of this kind which are paid altogether 
by foreigners, and which, perhaps, are the 
only duties that one state can impose upon 
the subjects of another without obstructing 
in any respect the industry or commerce of 
its own. The most important transit-duty in 
the world is that levied by the King of Den- 
mark upon all merchant ships which pass 
through the Sound. 

Such taxes upon luxuries as the greater 
part of the duties of customs and excise, 
though they all fall indifferently upon every 
different species of revenue, and are paid 
finally, or without any retribution, by ho- 
over consumes the commodities upon which 
they are imposed, yet they do not always 
fall equally or proportionably upon the reve- 
nue of every individual. As every man’s hu- 
mour regulates the degree of his consump- 
tion, every man contributes rather according 
to his humour than in proportion to his rev- 
enue; the profuse contribute more, the parsi- 
monious less, than their proper proportion. 
During the minority of a man of great for- 
tune he contributes commonly very little, by 
his consumption, towards the support of that 
state from whose protection he derives a great 
revenue. Those who live in another country 
contribute nothing, by their consumption, 
towards the support of the government of 
that country in which is situated the source 
of their revenue. If in this latter country 
there should be no land-tax, nor any con- 
siderable duty upon the transference cither 
of movable or of immovable property, as is 
the case in Ireland, such absentees may de- 
rive a great revenue from the protection of 
a government to the support of which they 
do not contribute a single shilling. This in- 
equality is likely to be greatest in a country 
of which the government is in some respects 
subordinate and dependent upon that of 
some other. The people who possess the most 
extensive property in the deii^ndent will in 
this case generally choose to live in the gov- 
erning country. Ireland is precisely in this 
situation, and we cannot, therefore, wonder 
that the proposal of a tax upon absentees 
should be so very popular in that country. 
It might, perhaps, a little difficult to as- 
certain either what sort or what degree of 
absence would subject a man to be taxed as 
an absentee, or at what precise time the tax 
should either begin or end. If you except, 
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however, this very peculiar situation, any 
inequality in the contribution of individuals 
which can arise from such taxes is much 
more than compensated by the very circum- 
stance which occasions that inequality — the 
circumstance that every man’s contribution 
is altogether voluntary, it being altogether 
in his power either to consume or not to con- 
sume the commodity taxed. Where such taxes, 
therefore, are properly assessed, and upon 
proper commodities, they are paid with less 
grumbling than any other. When they are 
advanced by the merchant or manufacturer, 
the consumer, who finally pays them, soon 
comes to confound them with the price of the 
commodities, and almost forgets that he pays 
any tax. 

Such taxes are or may be perfectly certain, 
or may be assessed so as to leave no doubt 
concerning either what ought to be paid, or 
when it ought to be paid; concerning either 
the quantity or the time of payment. What- 
ever uncertainty there may sometimes be, 
either in the duties of customs in Great 
Britain, or in other duties of the same kind 
in other countries, it cannot arise from the 
nature of those duties, but from the inac- 
curate or unskilful manner in which the law 
that imposes them is expressed. 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are, and al- 
ways may be, paid piecemeal, or in propor- 
tion as the contributors have occasion to pur- 
chase the goods upon which they are im- 
posed. In the time and mode of payment 
they are, or may be, of all taxes the most 
convenient. Upon tlie whole, such taxes, 
are, perhaps, as agreeable to the three first 
of the four general maxims concerning taxa- 
tion as any other. They offend in every re- 
spect against the fourth. 

Such taxes, in proportion to what they 
bring into the public treasury of the state, 
always take out or keep out of the pcx;kets 
of the people more than almost any other 
taxes. They seem to do this in all the four 
different ways in which it is possible to do it. 

First, the levying of such taxes, even when 
imposed in the most judicious manner, re- 
quires a great number of custom-house and 
excise officers, who.se salaries and perquisites 
are a real tax upon the people, whi^h brings 
nothing into the treasury of the state. This 
expense, however, it must be acknowledged, 
is more moderate in Great Britain than in 
most other countries. In the year which ended 
on the 5th of July 1775, the gross produce 
of the different duties, under the management 
of the commissioners of excise in England, 
amounted to £5,507,308 18s. 8^/4d., which 
was levied at an expense of little more than 
five and a half per cent. From this gross prod- 
uce, however, there must be deducted what 
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was paid away in bounties and drawbacks 
upon the exportation of excisable goods, 
which will reduce the net produce below five 
millions.' The levying of the salt duty, an ex- 
cise duty, but under a different management, 
is much more expensive. The net revenue of 
the customs does not amount to two millions 
and a half, which is levied at an expense 
of more than ten per cent in the salaries of 
officers, and other incidents. But the per- 
quisites of custom-house officers are every- 
where much greater than their salaries; at 
some ports more than double or triple those 
salaries. If the salaries of officers, and other 
incidents, therefore, amount to more than 
ten per cent upon the net revenue of the 
customs, the whole expense of levying that 
revenue may amount, in salaries .and per- 
quisites together, to more than twenty or 
thirty per cent. The officers of excise receive 
few or no jK'rquisites, and the administration 
of that branch of the revenue, being of more 
recent establishment, is in general less cor- 
rupted than that of the customs, into which 
length of time h.as introduced .and authorized 
many abuses. By charging upon malt the 
wdiole revenue which is at present levied by 
the different duties upon malt and malt lic^- 
uors, a saving, it is suppo.sed, of more than 
fifty thousiiud pounds might be made in the 
annual ex])ense of the excise. By confining 
the duties of customs to a few sorts of goods, 
and by levying those duties according to the 
excise laws, a much gredter saving might 
probably be made in the annual exi)ense of 
the customs. 

Seconilly, such taxes necessarily occasion 
some obstruction or discouragement to cer- 
tain branches of industry. As they alw\ays 
raise the price of the commodity taxed, they 
so far discourage its consumption, and con- 
sequently its production. If it is a commod- 
ity of home growth or manufacture, less la- 
bour comes to be employed in raising and 
producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increases in this manner the 
price, the commodities of tlie same kind 
which .arc nuadc at home may thereby, indeed, 
gain some advantage in the home m.arket, 
and a greater quantity of domestic industry 
may thereby be turned toward preparing 
them. But though this rise of price in a for- 
eign commodity may encourage domestic in- 
dustry in one particular branch, it necessa- 
rily discourages that indu.stry in almost every 
other. The dearer the Birmingham manufac- 
turer buys his foreign wine, the cheaper he 
nece.ssarily sells that part of his hardware 
with which, or, w^hat comes to the .same thing, 

'The net produce of that year, after deducting 
all expenses and allowanees, amounted to £4,- 
975,652 19s. 6d. 
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with the price of which he buys it. That part 
of his hardware, therefore, becomes of less 
value to him, and he has less encouragement 
to work at it. The dearer the consumers in 
one country pay for the ^surplus produce of 
another, the cheaper they necessarily sell that 
part of their own surplus produce with which, 
or, what comes to the same thing, with the 
price of which they buy it. That part of their 
own surplus produce becomes of less value 
to them, and they have less encouragement 
to increase its quantity. All taxes upon con- 
sumable conimoditio, therefore, lend to re- 
duce the quantity of productive labour below 
what it otherwise would be, either in prepar- 
ing the commodities taxed, if they are home 
commodities, or in preparing those with w hich 
they are i)urchased, if they arc foreign com- 
modities Such taxes, too, always alter, more 
or less, the natural direction of national in- 
dustry, and turn it into a channel alw'ays 
different from, and generally less advan- 
tageous than that in wdiich it w'oiild have 
run of its own accord. 

'Fliirdly, the h'-ioe of evading such taxes by 
smuggling gives frecjiient occasion to forfei- 
tures and other penalties wdiich entirely ruin 
the smuggler; a person who, though no doubt 
highly blamable for violating the laws of his 
country, is frequently in(*apable of violating 
those of natural justice, and would have been, 
in every resi)ect, an excellent citi/eii had not 
the laws of bis country ma<lc that a crime 
W’hich nature never meant to be so. In those 
coiTiqitcd governments where there is at 
least a general suspicion of much unnecessary 
e\t)cnse, and great misapplication of the pub- 
lic revenue, the laws vvliich guard it are little 
resjM'cted. Not many people arc scrupulous 
about smuggling when, without ]>crjury, they 
can find any easy and safe opportunity of 
doing so. To pretend to have any scruple 
about buying smuggled goods, though a man- 
ifest encouragement to the \iolation of the 
revenue laws, ami to the perjury which al- 
most alw’ays attends it, would in iinjst eouii- 
tries he regarded as one r)f those (jedantic 
l)ieces of hypocrisy which, instead of gaining 
credit with anyboily, serve only to c\po.se 
the person wlio affects to practise them to the 
. suspicion of being a greater knave than most 
of his neighbours. By this indulgence of the 
public, the smuggler is often encouraged to 
continue a trade w’hich he is thus taught to 
consider as in some measure innocent, and 
when the severity of the revenue laws is ready 
to fall tipon him, he is frequently disposed to 
defend with violence what he has been accus- 
tomed to regard as his just proi>erty. From 
being at first, perhaps, rather imprudent than 
criminal, he at last too often becomes one of 
the hardiest and most determined violators 
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of the law's of society. By the ruin of the 
smuggler, his capital, which had before been 
employed in maintaining protluclive labour, 
is absorbecl either in the revenue of the state 
or in that of the revenue officer, and is em- 
ployed in maintaining unproductive, to the 
diminution of the general capital of the so- 
ciety and of the useful industry which it 
might olherw'isc have maintained. 

Foiirthly, such taxes, by subjecting at least 
the ilealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frecpient visits and odious examination of the 
tax-gatherers, expose them sometimes, no 
iloubt, to some ilegrce of op])reNsion, and al- 
ways to much trouble an(l vexation; and 
though vexation, as has already been said, is 
not, strictly speaking, ex})cnse, it is certainly 
equivalent to tlie expense at which every 
man w'ould be willing to redeem himself from 
it. The laws of excise, though more effectual 
for the purpose for which they were insti- 
tuted, are, in this respect, more vexatious 
than those of the customs. When a merchant 
has imported goods subject to certain duties 
of customs, w'hcn he has paid those duties, 
and lodgf*d the goods in his vvarehou'HC, lie is 
not in most cases liable to any furtlier trouble 
or vexation from the custom-house officer. It 
is otherwise w’ith goods subject to duties of 
excise. The dealers have no respite from the 
continual visits and examination of the excise 
offi<‘ers. The duties of excise are, upon this ac- 
count, more urqiopular than those of the cus- 
toms; and so arc the officers who levy them. 
Those officers, it is pretended, though in gen- 
eral, perhaps, they do their duty fully as well 
as those of the customs, vet as that duty 
obliges them to be frequently very trouble- 
some to some of their neighbours, commonly 
contract a certain hardness of character 
w'hich the others frequently hav^e not. This 
observation, however, may very probably be 
the mere suggestion of fraudulent dealers 
whose smuggling is either prevented or de- 
tected by their diligence. 

The inci»nveniencies, how'cver, which are, 
perliaps, in some degree inseparable from 
taxes upon consumable commodities, fall as 
light upon the people of Great Britain as upon 
those of any other country of w'hieh the gov- 
ernment is nearly as expensive. Our state is 
not perfect, and might he mended, hut it is 
as good or better than that of most of our 
neighbours. 

In consecpience of the notion that duties 
upon consumable gtwds were taxes upon the 
profits of niercliants, tliose duties have, 
in some countries, been repeated upon ev'ery 
successive sale of the gotKls. If the profits of 
the merchant importer or merchant manu- 
facturer w'ere taxed, equality seemed to re- 
quire that those of all the middle buyers who 
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intervened between either of them and the 
consumer should likewise be taxed. The fa* 
mous alcavala of Spain seems to have been 
established upon this principle. It was at first 
a tax of ten per cent, afterwards of fourteen 
per cent, and is at present of only six per 
cent upon the sale of every sort of property 
whether movable or immovable, and it is re- 
peated every time the projierty is sold.^ The 
levying of this tax reepnres a multitude of 
revenue officers sufficient to guard the trans- 
portation of goods, not only from one prov- 
ince to another, but from one shop to an- 
other. It subjects not only the dealers in some 
sorts of goods, but those in all sorts, every 
farmer, every manufacturer, every merchant 
and shopkeeper, to the continual visits and 
examination of the tax-gatherers. Through the 
greater part of a country in which a tax of 
this kind is established nothing can be pro- 
duced for distant sale. The produce of every 
part of the country must be proportioned 
to the consumption of the neighborhood. 
It is to the alcavala, accordingly, that Ustar- 
itz imputes the ruin of the manufactures of 
Spain. He might have imputed to it likewise 
the declension of agriculture, it being imposed 
not only upon manufactures, but upon the 
rude produce of the land. 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a similar 
tax of three per cent upon the value of all 
contracts, and consequently upon that of all 
contracts of sale. It is both lighter than the 
Spanish tax, and the greater part of towns 
and parishes are allowed to pay a composition 
in lieu of it. They levy this composition in 
what manner they please, generally in a way 
that gives no intemiptibn to the interior 
commerce of the place. The Neapolitan tax, 
therefore, is not near so ruinous as the Spanish 
one. 

The uniform system of taxation which, 
with a few exceptions of no great consequence, 
takes place in all the different parts of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, leaves the 
interior commerce of the country, the inland 
and coasting trade, almost entirely free. The 
inland trade is almost perfectly free, and the 
greater part of goods may be carried from 
one end of the kingdom to the other without 
requiring any permit or let-pass; without 
being subject to question, visit, or examina- 
tion from the revenue officers. There are a 
few exceptions, but they are such as can give 
no interruption to any important branch 
of the inland commerce of the country. Goods 
carried coastwise, indeed, require certificates 
or coast-cockets. If you except coals, however, 
the rest are almost all duty-free. This freedom 
of interior commerce, the effect of the uni- 

^Mhnoire* concemant lea droita, etc., vol. i., 
p. 455. 
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formity of the system of taxation, is perhaps 
one of the principal causes of the prosperity 
of Great Britain, every great country being 
necessarily the best and most extensive mar- 
ket for the greater part of the productions 
of its own industry. If the same freedom, 
in consequence of the same uniformity, could 
be extended to Ireland tind the plantations, 
both the grandeur of the state and the 
prosperity of every part of the empire would 
probably be still greater than at present. 

In France, the different revenue laws 
which take place in the different provinces 
require a multitude of revenue officers to 
surround not only the frontiers of the king- 
dom, but those of almost each particular 
province, in order cither to prevent the im- 
portation of certain goods, or to subject it 
to the payment of certain duties, to the 
no small interruption of the interior com- 
merce of the country. Some provinces are 
allowed to compound for the gabellc or 
salt- tax. Others arc exempted from it alto- 
gether. Some provinces are exempted from 
the exclusive sale of tobacco, which the 
farmers-gencral enjoy through the greater 
part of the kingdom. The aides, which cor- 
respond to the excise in England, arc very 
different in different provinces. Some prov- 
inces are exempted from them, and pay a 
composition or equivalent. In those in which 
they take place and are in farm there are 
many local duties which do not extend be- 
yond a particular town*or district. The 
Iraites, which correspond to our customs, 
divide the kingdom into three great parts; 
first, the provinces subject to the tariff of 
16611 , which are called the provinces of the 
five great farms, and under which are compre- 
hended Picardy, Normandy, and the greater 
part of the interior provinces of the kingdom; 
secondly, the provinces .subject to the tariff 
of 1667, which are called the provinces reck- 
oned foreign, and under which arc compre- 
hended the greater part of the frontier 
provinces; and, thirdly, those provinces which 
arc said to be treated as foreign, or which, 
because they are allowed a free commerce 
with foreign countries, are hi their commerce 
with other provinces of France subjected 
to the same duties as other foreign countries. 
These are Alsace, the three bishoprics of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the three cities 
of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Marseilles. Both 
in the provinces of the five great farms 
(called so on account of an ancient division 
of the duties of customs into five great 
branches, each of which was originally the 
subject of a particular farm, though they 
are now all united into one), and in those 
which are said to be reckoned foreign, there 
are many local duties which do not extend 
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beyond a particular town or district. There 
are some such even in the provinces which 
are said to be treated as foreign, particularly 
in the city of Marseilles. It is unnecessary 
to observe how much both the restraints 
upon the interior commerce of the country 
and the number of the revenue officers must 
be multiplied in order to guard the frontiers 
of those different provinces and districts 
which are subject to such different systems 
of taxation. 

Over and above the general restraints 
arising from this complicated system of rev- 
enue laws, the commerce of wine, after com 
perhaps the most important production of 
France, is in the greater part of the provinces 
subject to particular restraints, arising from 
the favour which has been shown to the 
vineyards of particular provinces and dis- 
tricts, above those of others. The provinces 
most famous for their wines, it will he found, 

I believe, are those in which the trade in 
that article is subject to the fewest restraints 
of this kind. The extensive market which 
such provinces enjoy, encourages good man- 
agement both 111 ihc cultivation of their 
vineyards, and in the subseciuent preparation 
of their wines. 

Such various and complicated revenue laws 
are not peculiar to France. The little duchy 
of Milan is divided into six provinces, in 
each of which there is a different system of 
taxation with regard to several different sorts 
of consumable goods. The still smaller ter- 
ritories of the Duke of Parma are divided 
into three or four, each of which has, in the 
same manner, a system of its o^^n. T^'ndcr 
such absurd management, nothing but the 
great fertility of the soil and happiness of 
the climate could preserve such countries 
from soon relapsing into the lowest state 
of poverty and barbarism. 

Taxes upon consumable commodities may 
either be levied by an administration of 
which the officers are appointed by govern- 
ment and are immediately accountable to 
government, of which the revenue must in 
this case vary from year to year according 
to the occasional variations in the produce 
of the tax, or they may be let in farm for 
a rent certain, the farmer being allowed to 
appoint his own officers, who, though obliged 
to levy the tax in the manner directed by 
the law, are under his immediate inspection, 
and are immediately accountable to him. 
The best and most frugal way of levying 
a tax can never be by farm. Over and above 
what is necessary for paying the stipidated 
rent, the salaries of the officers, and the whole 
expense of administration, the farmer must 
always draw from the produce of the tax 
a certain profit proportioned at least to the 
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advance which he makes, to the risk which 
he runs, to the trouble which he is at, and to 
the knowledge and skill w^hich it requires 
to manage so very complicated a concern. 
Government, by establishing an administra- 
tion under their own immediate inspection 
of the same kind with that which the farmer 
establishes, might at least save this profit, 
which is almost always exorbitant. To farm 
any considerable branch of the public rev- 
enue requires either a great capital or a great 
credit; circumstances which would alone re- 
strain the competition for such an undertak- 
ing to a very small number of people. Of 
the few who have this capital or credit, a 
still smaller number have the necessary 
knowledge or experience; another circum- 
stance which restrains the competition still 
further. The very few, who are in condition 
to become competitors, find it more for their 
interest to combine together; to become co- 
partners instead of competitors, and when 
the farm is set up to auction, to offer no 
rent but what is much below the real value. 
In countries where the public revenues arc 
in farm, the farmers are generally the most 
opulent people. Their wealth would alone 
excite the public indignation, and the vanity 
which almost always accompanies such up- 
start fortunes, the foolish ostentation with 
which they commonly display that wealth, 
excites that indignation stiU more. 

The fanners of the public revenue never 
find the laws too severe which punish any 
attempt to evade the payment of a tax. 
They have no bow^els for the contributors, 
who are not their subjects, and whose uni- 
versal bankruptcy, if it should happen the 
day after their farm is expired, would not 
much affect their interest. In the greatest 
exigencies of the state, when the anxiety of 
the sovereign for the exact payment of his 
revenue is necessarily the greatest, they sel- 
dom tail to complain that without law s more 
rigorous than those which actually take 
place, it will be impossible for them to pay 
even the usual rent. In those moments of 
public distress their demands cannot be dis- 
puted. The revenue laws, therefore, become 
gradiudly more and more severe. The most 
sanguinary are always to be found in countries 
where the greater part of the public revenue 
is in farm; the mildest, in countries w’here it 
is levied umier the immediate inspection of 
the sovereign. Even a bad sovereign feels 
more compassion for his people than can 
ever be expected from the farmers of his 
revenue. He knows that the permanent gran- 
deur of his family depends upon the pros- 
perity of his people, and he will never 
knowingly ruin that prosperity for the sake 
of any momentary interest of his own. It 
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is otherwise ^ith the farmers of his revenue, 
whose grandeur may frcciuently be the effect 
of tlie ruin, and not of the prosperity of his 
people. 

A tax is sometimes not only farmed for 
a certain rent, but the farmer has, besides, 
the monopoly of the commodity taxed. In 
France, the duties upon tobacco and sail 
are levied in this manner. In such cases the 
farmer, instead of one, levies two exorbitant 
profits upon the people; the profit of the 
fanner, and the still more exorbitant one 
of the monopolist. Tobacco being a luxury, 
every man is allowed to buy or not to buy 
as he chooses. But salt being a necessary, 
every man is obliged to buy ot the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; because, if he did 
not buy this quantity of the farmer, he 
would, it is presumed, buy it of some smug- 
gler. The taxes upon both commodities are 
exorbitant. The temptation to smuggle con- 
sequently is to many people irresistible, while 
at the same time the rigour of tlie law, and 
the vigilance of the farmer’s officers, render 
the yielding to that temptation almost cer- 
tainly ruinous. The smuggling of salt and 
tobaceo sends every >ear several hundred 
people to the galleys, besides a very con- 
siderable number whom it '^ends to the gibbet. 
Those taxes levied in this manner yield a 
very considerable re\enue to government. 
In 17G7, the farm of tobacco was let for 
twenty-two millions five hundred and forty- 
one thousand tw'o hundreil and seventy-eight 
livres a year. That of salt, for thirty-six 
millions four hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand four hundred and four livres. The farm 
in both cases was to conunence in 17(58, and 
to last for six >ears. Those who consider 
the blood of the jieople as nothing in com- 
parison wdth the revenue of the prince, may 
perhaps approve of this method of levying 
taxes. Similar taxe.s and monopolies of salt 
and tobaeco have been established in many 
other countries, particularly in the Austrian 
and Prussian dominions, and in the greater 
part of the states of Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the actual 
revenue of the crown is ilerived from eight 
different sources; the faille, the capitation, 
the tw’O vingi’iemc.s, the gabelles, the aides, 
the traites, the domainc, and the farm of 
tobacco. The five last are, in the greater 
part ot the provinces, under farm. The three 
first arc everywdiere levied by an adminis- 
tration under the immediate iiispeetion and 
direction of government, and it is universally 
acknowledged that, in proportion to w hat they 
take out of the pockets of the people, they 
bring more into the treasury of the prince 
than the other five, of which the .'idmini^tra- 
tion is much more wasteful and expensive. 
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The finances of France seem, in their 
present state, to admit of three very obvious 
reformations. First, by abolishing the taille 
and the capitation, and by increasing the 
number of xdngtiemcs, so as to proilucc an 
additional revenue equal to the amount of 
those other taxes, the revenue of the crowr 
might be preserved; the ex|^nse of collection 
might be much diminishcfl; the vexation of 
the inferior ranks ot people, which the taille 
and capitation occasion, niiglit be entirely 
prevented, and tlie suiierior ranks might not 
be more buidened than the greater part of 
them are at present. The xnngtihtie, I have 
alrcaily observed, is a tax very nearly of 
the same kind with what is called the land- 
tax of Kngland. The burden of the taille, 
it is acknowledged, falls finally upon the 
proprietors of land, and as the greater part 
of the capitation is asses^eil upon those who 
are subject to the taille at so much a pound 
of that other tax, the final payment of the 
greater part of it must likewise fall upon the 
same order of people. Though the number 
of the vingtunnvs, therebire. w^as increased 
so as to produce an additional levenue eijual 
to the amount of both those taxes, the 
superior ranks of people might not be mine 
burdened than they are at presen I . ^lany 
individuals no doubt w’ould, on account of 
the great inequalities with wdiich the taille 
is commonly assessed upon the estates and 
tenants of different indiviiluals. The interest 
and opposition of such favs>urcd subjects are 
the obstacles most likely to prevent this or 
cany other reformation of the same kind 
Secondly, by lenilering the gahdle, the aides, 
the frailes, the taxes upon tobacco, all the 
different customs and excises, uniform in »all 
the diffeient parts of the kingdom, those 
taxes might be levied at much less expense, 
and the interior commeree of the kingdom 
might be rendered as free as that of England. 
Thirdly, and lastly, by subjecting all those 
taxes to an administration under the imme- 
diate in.spection and direction of government, 
the exorbitant profits of the farmers-general 
might be added to the revenue of the slate. 
The opposition arising from the private in- 
terest of indivdrluals is likely to be as effectual 
for preventing the tw'o last as the first- 
mentioned scheme of reformation. 

The French sy.stem of taxation seems, in 
every respect, inferior to the Briti*-!!. In Great 
Britain ten millions sterling are annually 
levied upon less than eight millions of people 
wdthoiit its being possible to .say that any 
partieular order is oppressed. From the col- 
lections of the Abbe Expilly, and the obser- 
vations of the author of the Essay upon 
tue legislation and commeree of corn, it ap- 
pears probable that France, including the 
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provinces of Lorraine and Bar, contains about 
twenty-tlircc or twenty-four millions of people 
— three times the number perhaps contained 
in Great Britain. The soil and climate of 
France are better than those of Great Britain. 
Tlie country has been much longer in a 
state of improvement and cultivation, and 
is, upon that account, better stocked with 
all those things which it requires a long time 
to raise up and accumulate, such as great 
towns, and convenient and well-built houses, 
both in town and country. With these ad- 
vantages it might be expected that in France 
a revenue of thirty millioTis might be levied 
for the support of the slate with as little 
inconvenieiicy as a revenue of ten millions 
is in Great Britain. In 170.5 and 17()0, the 
whole revenue paid into the tieasury of 
France, according to the best, though, I ac- 
knowledge, very imperfect, accounts which I 
could get of it, usually run between .S08 and 
.32.5 millions of livres; that is, it did not 
amount to fifteen millions sterling; not the 
half of wliat might have been expected had 
the people contributed in the same propor- 
tion to their nuinheis as the people of Great 
Britain. The people of France, liowe\er, it 
is generally acknowledged, are much more 
oppressed by taxes than the people of Great 
Britain France, however, is certainly the 
great empire in Europe which, after that 
of Great Britain, enjojs the mildest and 
most indulgent go\crnment 

Tn Holland the heavy taxes upon the nec- 
essaries of life have ruined, it is said, their 
y)rincipal manufactures, and are likely to 
tiiscourage gradually e\en their fisheries and 
their trade in shipljuilding The taxes upon 
the necessaries of life are inconsiderable in 
Great Britain, and no manufacture has hith- 
erto been ruined by them The British taxes 
wdiich bear hardest on manufactures are some 
duties upon the ini])ortation of raw materials, 
particularly upon that of raw .silk. The rev- 
enue of the states-general anti of the tlifTerent 
cities, however, is said to amount to more 
than five millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pountls sterling; and as the inhab- 
itmits of the United Provinces cannot w^ell 
be supposed to amount to more than a third 
.part of those of (ireat Britain, they must, in 
proportion to their number, be much more 
lieavily taxed. 

After all the proper subjects of tax.ation 
have been exhausted, if the exigencies of the 
state still continue to require new taxes, 
they must be imi)osc<l upon improyjer ones. 
The taxes upon the necessaries of life, there- 
fore, may be no impeachment of the wisdom 
of that republic which, in order to acquire 
and to maintain its inde])endency, has, in 
spite of its great frugality, been involved in 
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such expensive wars as have obliged it to 
contract great debts. The singular countries 
of Holland and Zeeland, besides, require a 
considerable expense even to preserve their 
existence, or to prevent their being swallowed 
up by the sea, which must have contributed 
to increase considerably the load of taxes in 
those two provinces. The republican form 
of government seems to be the principal 
support of the present grandeur of Holland. 
The owners of great capitals, the great mer- 
cantile families, have generally cither some 
direct share or some indirect influence in the 
administration of that government. For the 
.sake of the respect and authority which 
they derive from this situation, they are 
willing to liv'c in a country where their capital, 
if they employ it themselves, will bring them 
less jirofit. and if they lend it to another, 
less interest, and where the very moderate 
revenue which they can draw from it will 
purchase less of the neccs>aries and conven- 
iences of life than in any other part of Europe. 
The residence of such wealthy people neces- 
.sarily keeps aliv^e, in spite of all disaclvantagcs, 
a certain degree of industry in the country. 
Any public calamity which should destroy 
the republican form of government, w'hich 
should throw the w^holc administration into 
the hands of nobles and of soldiers, which 
.should annihilate altogether the importance 
of those wealthy merchants, would soon 
render it disagrecjible to them to live in a 
country v\here they w^ere no longer likely to 
be much respected They w^ould remove both 
their residences anrl their capitals to some 
other country, and the industry and com- 
merce of Holland would soon follow the 
capitals wdiich supported them. 

Chapter III 

Of Puhhe Debts 

In that rude state of society wdiich pre- 
cedes the extension of commerce anil the 
improvement of manufactures, when those 
expensive luxuries which commeice and manu- 
factures can alone introduce are altogether 
unknowm, the person who possesses, a large 
revenue, I have endeavoured to show in 
the third book of this Inquiry, can sjiend or 
enjoy that revenue in no other way than by 
maintaining nearly as many people as it can 
maintain. A large revenue may at all times 
be .saiil to consist in the command of a large 
quantity of the necessaries of life In that 
rude .state of things it is commonly paid 
in a large quantity of those necessaries, in 
the materials of jilain food and coarse cloth- 
ing, in corn and cattle, in wool and raw hides. 
When neither commerce nor manufactures 
furnish anything for which the owner can 
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exchange the greater part of those materials 
which are over and above his own consump- 
tion, he can do nothing with the surplus but 
feed and clothe nearly as many people as it 
will feed and clothe. A ha^pitality in which 
there is no luxury, and a liberality in which 
there is no ostentation, occasion, in this situ- 
ation of things, the principal expenses of 
the rich and the great. But these, I have 
likewise endea\oured to show in the same 
book, are expenses by which people are not 
very apt to ruin themselves. There is not, 
perhaps, any selfish pleasure so frivolous of 
which the pursuit ha.s not sometimes mined 
even sensible men A passion for cock-fighting 
has ruined many. But the instances, I believe, 
are not very numerous of people who have 
been ruined by a hospitality or liberality 
of this kind, though the hospitality of luxury 
and the liberality of ostentation have ruined 
many. Among our feudal ancestors, the long 
time during which estates used to continue 
in the same family sufficiently demonstrates 
the general disposition of people to live 
within their income. Though the rustic hos- 
pitality constantly exercised by the great 
land-holders may not, to us in the present 
times, seem consistent with that order which 
we are apt to consider as inseparably con- 
nected with good economy, yet we must 
certainly allow them to have been at least 
so far frugal as not commonly to have spent 
their whole income. A part of their wool 
and raw hides they had generally an oppor- 
tunity of selling for money. Some part of 
this money, perhaps, they spent in purchas- 
ing the few objects of vanity and luxury 
with which the circumstances of the times 
could furnish them; but some part of it 
they seem commonly to have hoarded. They 
could not well, indeed, do anything else but 
hoard whatever money they saved. To trade 
was disgraceful to a gentleman, and to lend 
money at interest, which at that time was 
considered us usury and prohibited by law, 
w'ould have been still more so. In those times 
of violence and disorder, besides, it was 
convenient to have a hoard of money at 
hand, that in case they should be driven from 
their own home they might have something 
of known value to carry with them to some 
place of safety. The same violence which 
made it convenient to hoard made it ecjually 
convenient to conceal the hoard. The fre- 
quency of treasure-trove, or of treasure found 
of which no owner was known, sufficiently 
demonstrates the frequency in those times 
both of hoarding and of concealing the hoard. 
Treasure- trove was then considered as an 
importont branch of the revenue of the 
sovereign. All the treasure-trove of the king- 
dom would scarce perhaps in the present 
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times make an important branch of the 
revenue of a private gentleman of a good 
estate. 

The same disposition to save and to hoard 
prevailed in the sovereign as wrell as in the 
subjects. Among nations to whom commerce 
and manufactures are little known, the sover- 
eign, it has already been observed in the 
fourth book, is in a situation which naturally 
disposes him to the parsimony requisite for 
accumulation. In that situation the exjxjnse 
even of a sovereign Cannot be directed by 
that vanity which delights in the gaudy 
finery of a court. The ignorance of the times 
affords but few of the trinkets in which that 
finery consists Standing armies are not then 
necessary, so that the expense even of a 
so\ercign, like that of any othei great lord, 
can be employed in scarce anything but 
bounty to his tenants and hospitality to 
his retainers. But bounty and hospitality very 
seldom lead to extravagance; though vanity 
almost alw'ays docs. All the ancient sovereigns 
of Europe accordingly, it has already been 
obwved, had treasures. Every Tartar chief 
in the present times is said to have one. 

In a commercial country abounding with 
every sort of expensive luxury, the sovereign, 
in the same manner as almost all the great 
proprietors in his dominions, naturdlly spends 
a great part of his revenue in purehasing 
those luxuries His own and the neighbouiing 
countries supply him abundantly with all 
the costly trinkets which Tompose the splen- 
did but insignificant pageantry of a court. 
For the sake of an inferior pageantry of the 
same kind, his nobles dismiss their retainers, 
make their tenants independent, and become 
gradually themselves as insignificant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his 
dominions. The same frivolous passions which 
influence their conduct influence his How can 
it be supposed that he should be the only 
rich man in his dominions who is in‘-ensible 
to pleasures of this kind'* If he does not, what 
he is very likely to do, spend upon those 
pleasures so great a part of his revenue as 
to debilitate very much the defensive power 
of the state, it cannot wel) be expected that 
he should not spend upon them all that ]>art 
of it which is over and abpvc what is neces- 
sary for supporting that defensive power. 
His ordinary expense becomes equal to his 
ordinary revenue, and it is well if it does 
not frequently exceed it. The amassing of 
treasure can no longer be expected, and when 
extraordinary exigencies require extraordinary 
expenses, he must necessary call upon his 
subjects for an extraordinary aid. The present 
and the late king of Prussia^ are the only 

' Frederick William I and his son, Frederick 
H the Great. — E d. 
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great princes of Europe who, since the death 
of Henry IV of France in 1610, are supposed 
to have amassed any considerable treasure. 
The parsimony which leads to accumulation 
has Income almost as rare in republican as 
in monarchical governments. The Italian re- 
publics, the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, are all in debt. The canton of Berne 
is the single republic in Europe which has 
amassed any considerable treasure. The other 
Swiss republics have not. The taste for some 
sort of pageantry, for splendid buildings, at 
least, and other public ornaments, frequently 
prevails as much in the apparently sober 
senatC'house of a little republic as in the 
dissipated court of the greatest king. 

The want of parsimony in time of peace 
imposes the necessity of contracting debt in 
time of war. When war comes, there is no 
money in the treasury but what is necessary 
for carrying on the ordinary expense of the 
peace establishment. In war an establishment 
of three of four times that expense becomes 
necessary for the defence of the state, and 
consequently a avenue three or four times 
greater than the peace revenue. Supposing 
that the sovereign should have, what he scarce 
ever has, the immediate means of augment- 
ing his revenue in proportion to the augmen- 
tation of his expense, yet still the produce 
of the taxes, from which this increase of 
revenue must be drawn, will not be^n to 
come into the treasury till perhaps ten or 
twelve months after they are imposed. But 
the moment in which war begins, or rather 
the moment in which it appears likely to 
begin, the army must be augmented, the 
fleet must be fitted out, the garrisoned towns 
must be put into a posture of defence; that 
army, that fleet, tho.se garrisoned towns must 
be furnished with arms, ammunition, and 
provisions. An immediate and great expense 
must be incurred in that moment of imme- 
diate danger, which will not wait for the grad- 
ual and slow returns of the new taxes. In 
this exigency government can have no other 
resource but in borrowing. 

The same commercial state of society 
which, by the operation of moral causes, 
brings government in this manner into the 
necessity of borrowing, produces in the sub- 
jects both an ability and an inclination to 
lend. If it commonly brings along with it 
the necessity of borrowing, it likewise brings 
along with it the facility of doing so. 

\ country abounding with merchants and 
manufacturers necessarily abounds with a 
set of people through "whose hands not only 
their own capitals, but the capitals of all those 
who either lend them money, or trust them 
with goods, pass as frequently, or more fre- 
quently, than the revenue of a private man. 
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who, without trade or bu^ess, lives uix)n 
his income, pas.ses through his hands. The 
revenue of .such a man can regularly pass 
through his hands only once in a year. But 
the whole amount of the capital and credit 
of a merchant, who deals in a trade of which 
the returns are very quick, may sometimes 
pass through his hands two, three, or four 
times a year. A country abounding with 
merchants and manufacturers, therefore, nec- 
e.ssarily abounds with a set of people who 
have it at all times in their power to advance, 
if they choose to do so, a very large sum of 
money to government. Hence the ability in 
the subjects of a commercial state to lend. 

Commerce and manufactures can seldom 
flouri.sh long in any state which does not 
enjoy a regular administration of justice, in 
which the people do not feel themselves 
secure in the po.ssession of their property, 
in which the faith of contracts is not sup- 
ported by la^, and in which the authority 
of the state is not suppo.sed to be regularly 
employed in enforcing the payment of debts 
from all those who are able to pay. Commerce 
and manufactures, in short, can seldom flour- 
ish in any state in which there is not a 
certain degree of confidence in the justice 
of government. The same confidence which 
disposes ^eat merchants and manufacturers, 
upon ordinary occasions, to trust their prop- 
erty to the protection of a particular govern- 
ment, disposes them, upon extraordinary 
occasions, to trust that government with the 
use of their property. By lending money to 
government, they do not even for a moment 
diminish their ability to carry on their trade 
and manufactures. On the contrary, they 
commonly augment it. The necessities of 
the state render government upon most 
occasions willing to borrow ui>on terms 
extremely advantageous to the lender. The 
security which it grants to the original credi- 
tor is made transferable to any other creditor, 
and, from the univer.sal confidence in the 
justice of the state, generally sells in the 
market for more than was originally paid 
for it. The merchant or monied man makes 
money by lending money to government, and 
instead of diminishing, increases his trading 
capital. He generally considers it as a favour, 
therefore, when the administration admits 
him to a share in the first subscription for 
a new loan. Hence the inclination or willing- 
ness in the subjects of a commercial state 
to lend. 

The government of such a state is very 
apt to repose itself upon this ability and 
willingness of its subjects to lend it their 
money on extraordinary occasions. It fore- 
sees the facility of borrowing, and therefore 
dispenses itself from the duty of saving. 
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In a rude state of society there are no 
great mercantile or manufacturing capitals. 
The individuals who hoard whatever money 
they can save, and who conceal their hoard, 
do so from a distrust of the justice of gov- 
ernment, from a fear that if it was known 
that they had a hoard, and where that hoard 
was to be found, they would quickly be 
plundered. In such a state of things few 
people would be able, and nobody would be 
willing, to lend their money to government 
on extraordinary exigencies. The sovereign 
feels that he must provide for such exigencies 
by saving because he foresees the absolute 
impossibility of borrowing. Tliis foresight in- 
creases still further liis natural disposition 
to save. 

The progress of the enormous debts which 
at present oppress, and will in the long-run 
robably ruin, all the great nations of Europe 
as been pretty uniform. Nations, like private 
men, have generally begun to borrow upon 
what may called personal credit, without 
assigning or mortgaging any particular fund 
for the payment of the debt; and when this 
resource has failed them, they have gone 
on to borrow upon assignments or mort- 
gages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Great 
Britain is contracted in the former of those 
two ways. It consists partly in a debt which 
bears, or is supposed to bear, no interest, and 
which resembles the debts that a private man 
contracts upon account, and partly in a debt 
which bears interest, and which resembles 
what a private man contracts upon bus bill 
or promissory note. The debts which are 
due either for extraordinary services, or for 
services either not provided for, or not paid 
at the time when they are performed, part 
of the extrordinaries of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, the arrears of subsidies to 
foreign princes, those of seamen’s wages, etc., 
usually constitute a debt of the ftrst kind, 
sometimes in payment of a part of .such 
Navy and exchequer bills, which are issued 
sometimes in payment of a part of such 
debts and sometimes for other purposes, con- 
stitute a debt of the .second kind — exchequer 
bills bearing interest from the day on which 
they are issued, and navy bills sU months 
after they are issued. The Bank of England, 
either by voluntarily discounting those bills 
at their current value, or by agreeing with 
government for certain considerations to cir- 
culate exchequer bills, that is, to receive 
them at par, paying the interest which hap- 
pens to be due upon them, keeps up their 
value and facilitates their circulation, and 
thereby frequently enables government to 
contract a very large debt of this kind. In 
France, where there is no bank, the state 
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bills {billets d'etat^) have sometimes sold at 
sixty and seventy per cent discount. During 
the great recoinage in Xing William’s time, 
when the Bank of England thought proper 
to put a stop to its usual transactions, ex- 
chequer bills and tallies arc said to have sold 
from twenty-five to sixty per cent discount; 
owing partly, no doubt, to the supposed 
instability of the new government established 
by the Revolution, but partly, too, to the 
want of the support of the Bank of England. 

When this resource is exhausted, and it 
becomes necessary, in order to rai.se money, 
to assign or mortgage .some particular branch 
of the public revenue for the payment of 
the debt, gov'ernment has upon different 
occasions done this in two different ways. 
Sometimes it has made this assignment or 
mortgage for a short period of time only, 
a year, or a few years, for example; and .some- 
times for perpetuity. In the one case the 
fund was supposed sufficient to pay, within 
the limited time, both principal and interest 
of the money borrowed. In the other it wa.s 
supposed sufficient to pay the interest only, 
or a perpetual annuity equivalent to the 
interest, government being at liberty to re- 
deem at any time this annuity upon paying 
back the principal .sum borrowed. When 
money was raised in the one way, it was .said 
to be rai.sed by anticipation; when in the 
other, by perpetual funding, or, more shortly, 
by funding. 

In Great Britain the anmal land and malt 
taxes arc regularly anticipated every year, 
by virtue of a borrowing clause constantly 
in.serted into the acts which impose them. 
The Bank of England generally advances at 
an interest, which since the Revolution has 
varied from eight to three jier cent, the sums 
for which those taxes are granted, and receives 
payment as their produce gradually comes in. 
If there is a deficiency, which there always 
is, it is provided for in the supplies of the 
en.siiing year. The only considerable branch 
of the public revenue which yet remains 
unmortgaged is thus regularly .spent before 
it comes in. Tiikc an improvident .spendthrift, 
who.se pressing occa.sions will not allow him 
to wait for the regular payment of his rev- 
enue, the state is in the constant practice of 
borrowing of its own factors and agents, and 
of paying interest for the use of its own 
money. 

In the reign of King William, and during 
a great part of that of Queen Anne, before 
we had become so familiar as we arc now 
with the practice of perpetual funding, the 
greater part of the new taxes were impo.sed 
but for a short period of time (for four, five, 

^See Examen des reflexions politiques sur les 
finances. 
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six, or seven years only), and a great part 
of the grants of every year consisted in loans 
upon anticipations of the produce of those 
taxes. The produce being frequently insuffi- 
cient for paying within the limited term the 
principal and interest of the money borrowed, 
deficiencies arose, to make good which it 
became necessary to prolong the term. 

In 1697, by the 8th of VVilliam 111, c. 20, 
the deficiencies of several taxes were charged 
upon what was then called the first general 
mortgage or fund, consisting of a prolonga- 
tion to the first of August 1706 of several 
different taxes which w^ould have expired 
witliin a shorter term, and of which the prod- 
uce was accumulated into one general fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged 
term amounted to £5,160,1.59 14s. 9^/4d. 

In 1701, those duties, with some others, 
were still further prolonged for the like pur- 
poses till the first of August 1710, and were 
called the second general mortgage or fund. 
The deficiencies charged upon it amounted to 
£2.0.55,999 7s. Iiy 2 d. 

in 1707, those duties were still further 
prolonged, as a I^jid for new loans, to the 
first of August 1712, and were called the third 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrow'cd 
upon it was 1983,254 11s. 9^/4d. 

In 1708, those duties were all (except the 
Old Subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage, of 
which one moiety only was made a part of 
this fund, and a duty upon the importation 
of Scotch linen, w^hich had been taken of! 
by the Articles of Union) still further con- 
tinued, as a fund for new loans, to the first 
of August 1711, and w^ere called the fourth 
general mortgage or fund. The sum borrow’ed 
upon it was £925,176 9s. 2%d. 

In 1709, those cities w’cre all (except the 
Old Subsidy of Tonnage and Poundage, which 
was now left out of this fund altogether) 
still further continued for the same purpose 
to the first of August 1716, and w ere called 
the fifth general mortgage or fund. The sum 
borrowed upon it was £922,029 6s. 

In 1710, those duties were again prolonged 
to the first of August 1720, and w'erc called 
the .sixth general mortgage or fund. The sum 
borrowed upon it was £1,296,552 9s. ll%d. 

In 1711, the same duties (which at this 
’time were tlius subject to four different antic- 
ipations) together with several others w’ere 
continued for ever, and made a fund for 
paying the interest of the capital of the 
South Sea Company, w’hich had that year 
advanced to government, for paying debts 
and making good deficiencies, the sum of 
£9,177,967 15s. 4d.; the greatest loan which 
at tliat time had ever been made. 

Before this period, the principal, so far 
as I have been able to observe, the only taxes 
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which in order to pay the interest of a debt 
had been imposed for per|>etuity, w'ere those 
for paying the interest of the money w^hich 
had been advanced to government by the 
Bank and the East India Company, and of 
what it was expected would be advanced, but 
which w^as never advanced, by a projected 
land bank. The bank fund at this time 
amounted to £3,375,027 17a. 10V2d., for which 
was paid an annuity or interest of £206,501 
13s. 5d. The East India fund amounted to 
£3,200,000, for which was paid an annuity 
or interest of £160,000 — the bank fund being 
at six per c^ent, the East India fund at five 
per cent interest. 

In 1715, by the 1st of George I, c. 12, the 
different taxes which had been mortgaged 
for paying the bank annuity, together with 
several others which by this act were likewise 
rendered per|)ctual, w'ere accumulated into 
one common fund called The Aggregate Fund, 
which was charged not only with the pay- 
ments of the bank annuity, but with .several 
other annuities and burdens of different kinds. 
This fund w^as afterw^ards augmented by the 
3rd of George I, c. 8, and by the 5th of 
George I, c. .3, and the different duties which 
were then added to it were likewise rendered 
perpetual. 

In 1717, by the 3rd of George I, c. 7, 
several other taxes were rendered perpetual, 
and accumulated into another common fund, 
called The General Fund, for the payment of 
certain annuities, amounting in the whole to 
£721,849 6s. lO^^d. 

In consequence of those different acts, the 
greater part of the taxes whicli before had 
been anticipated only for a short term of 
years were rendered perpetual as a fuml for 
paying, not the capital, but the interest only, 
of the money which had been borrowed upon 
them by different succesNive anticipation.*). 

Had money never been raised but by an- 
ticii)ation, the course of a few years w'ould 
have liberated the public revenue without 
any other attention of government besides 
that of not overloading the fund by charging 
it with more debt than it could pay within 
the limited term, and of not anticipating a 
second time before the expiration of the first 
anticipation. But the greater part of Euro|)ean 
governments have been incapable of tho.se 
attentions. They have frequently overloaded 
the fund even upon the fir.st anticipation, 
ami when this happened not to be the case, 
they have generally taken care to overload 
it by anticipating a second and a third time 
before the expiration of the first anticipation. 
The fund becoming in thi.s manner altogether 
insufficient for paying both principal and 
interest of the money borrowed upon it, it 
became necessary to charge it wdth the inter- 
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est only, or a perpetual annuity equal to 
the interest, and such unprovident anticipa- 
tions necessarily gave birth to the more 
ruinous practice of perpetual funding. But 
though this practice necessarily puts of! the 
liberation of the public revenue from a fixed 
period to one so indefinite that it is not 
very likely ever to arrive, yet as a ^ater 
sum can in all cases be raised by this new 
practice than by the dd one of anticipa- 
tions, the former, when men have once be- 
come familiar with it, has in the great 
exigencies of the state been universally pre- 
ferred to the latter. To relieve the present 
exigency is always the object which princi- 
pally interests those immediately concerned in 
the administration of public affairs. The 
future liberation of the public revenue they 
leave to the care of posterity. 

During the reign of Queen Anne, the 
market rate of interest had fallen from six 
to five per cent, and in the twelfth year of 
her reign five per cent was declared to be 
the highest rate which could lawfully be taken 
for money borrowed upon private security. 
Soon after the greater part of the temporary 
taxes of Great Britain had been rendered 
perpetual, and distributed into the Aggregate, 
South Sea, and General Funds, the creditors 
of the public, like those af private persons, 
were induced to accept of five per cent for 
the interest of their money, which occasioned 
a saving of one per cent upon the capital of 
the greater part of the debts which h^ been 
thus funded for perpetuity, or of one-sixth 
of the greater part of the annuities which 
were paid out of the three great funds above 
mentioned. This saving left a considerable 
surplus in the produce of the different taxes 
which had been accumulated into those funds 
over and above what was necessary for 
paying the annuities which were now charged 
upon them, and laid the foundation of what 
has since been called the Sinking Fund. In 
1717, it amounted to £323,434 7s. 7y2d. In 
1727, the interest of the greater part of the 
public debts was still further reduced to four 
per cent; and in 1753 and 1757, to three and 
a half and three per cent; which reductions 
still further augmented the sinking fund. 

A sinking fund, though instituted for the 
payment of old, facilitates very Inuch the 
contracting of new debts. It is a subsidiary 
fund always at hand to be mortgaged in aid 
of any other doubtful fund upon which money 
is proposed to be raised in an exigency of the 
state. Whether the sinking fund of Great 
Britain has been more frequently applied 
to the one or to the other of those two pur- 
poses will sufiiciently appear by and by. 

Besides those two methods of borrowing, 
by anticipations and by perpetual funding. 
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there are two other methods which hold a 
sort of middle place between them. These are, 
that of borrowing upon annuities for terms 
of years, and that of borrowing upon annu- 
ities for lives. 

During the reigns of King William and 
Queen Anne, large sums were frequently 
borrowed upon annuities for terms of years, 
which were sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter. In 1603, an act was passed for bor- 
rowing one million upon an annuity of four- 
teen per cent, or of £140,000 a year for 
sixteen years. In 1691, an act was passed for 
borrowing a million upon annuities for lives, 
upon terms which in the present times would 
appear very advantageous. But the subscrip- 
tion was not filled up. In the following year 
the deficiency was made good by borrowing 
upon annuities for lives at fourteen per cent, 
or at little more than seven years’ purchase. 
In 1695, the persons who had purchased 
those annuities were allow'ed to exchange 
them for otliers of ninety-six years upon 
paying into the Exchequer sixty-three pounds 
in the hundred; that is, the difference betvi een 
fourteen per cent for life, and fourteen per 
cent for ninety-six years, was sold for sixty- 
three pounds, or for four and a half years* 
purchase. Such was the supposed instability 
of government that even these terms procured 
few purchasers. In the reign of Queen Anne 
money was upon different oc‘casions borrowed 
both upon annuities for lives, and upon an- 
nuities for terms of thirty-two, of eighty-nine, 
of ninety-eight, and of ninety-nine years. In 
1719, the proprietors of the annuities for 
thirty-two years were induced to accept 
in lieu of them South Sea stock to the amount 
of eleven and a half years* purchase of the 
annuities, together with an additional quan- 
tity of stock equal to the arrears which hap- 
pened then to be due upon them. In 1720, 
the greater part of the other annuities for 
terms of years both long and short were 
subscribed into the same fund. The long 
annuities at that time amounted to £666.821 
8s. SV^d. a year. On the 5th of January 1775, 
the remainder of them, or what was not sub- 
scribed at that time, amounted only to 
£136,453 12s. 8d. 

During the two wars which began in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed either 
upon annuities for terms of years, or upon 
those for lives. An annuity for ninety-eight 
or ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly 
as much money as a perpetuity, and should, 
therefore, one might think, a fund for 
borrowing nearly as much. But those who, in 
order to make family settlements, and to pro- 
vide for remote futurity, buy into the public 
ertocks, would not care to purchase into one 
of which the value was continually diminish* 
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ing; and such people make a very considerable 
proportion both of the proprietors and pur- 
chasers of stock. An annuity for a long term 
of years, therefore, though its intrinsic value 
may be very nearly the same with that of 
a perpetual annuity, will not find nearly the 
same number of purchasers. The subscribers 
to a new loan, who mean generally to sell 
their subscriptions as soon as possible, prefer 
greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by 
Parliament to an irredeemable annuity for 
a long term of years of only equal amount. 
The value of the former may be supposed 
always the same, or very nearly the same, 
and it makes, therefore, a more convenient 
transferable stock than the latter. 

During the two last-mentioned wars, an- 
nuities, either for terms of years or for lives, 
were seldom granted but as premiums to 
the subscribers to a new loan over and above 
the redeemable aimuity or interest upon the 
credit of which the loan was supposed to be 
made. They were granted, not as the proper 
fund upon which the money was borrowred, 
but as an additional encouragement to the 
lender. 

Annuities for lives have occasionally been 
granted in two different ways; either upon 
separate lives, or upon lots of lives, which 
in French are called Tontines, from the name 
of their inventor. When annuities are granted 
upon separate lives, the death of every in- 
dividual annuitant disburthens the public 
revenue so far as it was affected by his an- 
nuity. When annuities are granted upon ton- 
tines, the liberation of the public revenue 
does not commence till the death of all an- 
nuitants comprehended in one lot, w^hich may 
sometimes consist of twenty or thirty persons, 
of whom the survivors succeed to the annui- 
ties of all those who die before them, the last 
survivor succeeding to the annuities of the 
whole lot. Upon the same revenue more 
money can always be raised by tontines than 
by annuities for separate lives. An annuity, 
with a right of survivorship, is really worUi 
more than an equal annuity for a separate 
life, and from the confidence which every 
man naturally has in his own good fortune, 
the principle upon which is founded the suc- 
cess of all lotteries, such an annuity generally 
sells for something more than it is worth. 
In countries where it is usual for government 
to raise money by granting annuities, tontines 
are upon this account generally preferred to 
annuities for separate lives. The expc<lient 
which will raise most money is almost always 
preferred to that which is likely to bring 
about in the speediest manner the liberation 
of the public revenue. 

In France a much greater proportion of the 
public debts consists in annuities for lives 
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than in England. According to a memoir 
presented by the Parliament of Bordeaux to 
the king in 1764), the whole public debt of 
France is estimated at twenty-four hundred 
millions of livres, of which the capital for 
which annuities for lives had been granted 
is supposed to amount to three hundred mil- 
lions, the eighth part of the whole public 
debt. The annuities themselves are com- 
puted to amount to thirty millions a year, 
the fourth part of one hundred and twenty 
millions, the supposed interest of that whole 
debt. These estimations, I know very well, 
are not exact, but having been presented by 
so very resi)ectable a body as approximations 
to the truth, they may, I apprehend, be con- 
sidered as such. It is not the different de- 
grees of anxiety in the two governments of 
France and England for the liberation of the 
public revenue which occasions this difference 
in their respective modes of borrowing. It 
arises altogether from the different views and 
interests of tht lenders. 

In England, the seat of government being 
in the greatest mercantile city in the world, 
the merchants arc generally the people who 
advance money to government. By advanc- 
ing it they do not mean to diminish, but. on 
the contrary, to increase their mercantile 
capitals, and unless they ex])ectcd to sell 
with some profit their share in the subscrip- 
tion for a new loan, they never would sub- 
scribe. But if by advancing their money they 
>vere to purchase, instead of perpetual an- 
nuities, annuities for lives only, whether their 
own or those of other people, they would not 
alw^ays be so likely to sell them with a profit. 
Annuities upon their own lives they w^ould 
always sell with loss, because no man will 
give for an annuity upon the life of another, 
whose age and state of health are nearly the 
same with his own, the same price which he 
w'ould give for one upon his own. An annuity 
upon the life of a third person, indeed, is, no 
doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the 
seller; but its real value begins to diminish 
from the moment it is granted, and continues 
to do so more and more as long as it subsists. 
It can never, therefore, make so convenient 
a transferable stock as a perpetual annuity, 
of which the real value may be supposed al- 
ways the same, or very nearly the same. 

In France, the seat of government not be- 
ing in a great mercantile city, merchants do 
not make so great a proportion of the jieople 
who advance money to government. The peo- 
ple concerned in the finances, the farmers- 
general, the receivers of the taxes which are 
not in farm, the court bankers, etc., make the 
greater part of those wdio advance their 
money in all public exigencies. Such people 
are commonly men of mean birth, but of 
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great ^\ea]th, and frequently of great pride. 
They are too proud to marry their equals, 
and >\onien of qiialil> disdain to inaii> them 
They frequently resolve, therefore, to li\e 
bachelors, and having neither any families 
of their o\in, nor much regard for those of 
their relations, whom they are not always 
ver> fond of acknowledging, they desire only 
to live in splendour during their own time, 
and are not unwilling that their fortune 
sliould end with themselves The number of 
rich people, besides, who are either averse to 
marry, or whose condition of life renders it 
either iinproj)er or inconvenient for them to 
do so, is much greater m France than in Eng- 
land To such people, who have little or no 
care for posterity, nothing can be more con- 
venient than to exchange their capital for a 
revenue which is to last pist as long, and 
no longer, than they wish it to do 

The ordinary expense of the greater part of 
modern governments in time of jicace being 
equal or nearly equal to their orcliiiary reve 
nue, when war comes they are both unwill 
mg and unable to increase their revenue in 
proportion to the increase of their exiiense 
They are unwilling for fear of offending the 
people, who, by so great and so sudden an 
increase of taxes, would soon be disgusted 
with the war, ancl they are unable from not 
well knowing what taxes would be sufhcient 
to prcKlucc the revenue wanlc<l Ihe facility 
of borrowing delivers them from the einbar 
rassment which tins fear and inability would 
otherwise occasion By means of borrowing 
they are enabled, with a very moderate in- 
crease of taxes, to raM, from year tcT year, 
money sufhcient for carrying on the war, and 
by the practice of periietually funding they 
are enabled, with the smallest possible m- 
crease of ta\c.s to raise annually the largest 
possible sum of money In great empires the 
people who live in the capital, and in the 
provinces remote from the scene of action, 
feel, manj of them, scarce any inconv eniency 
from the war but enjoy, at their ease, the 
amusement of reading in the newspapers the 
exploits of their own fleets and armies To 
them this amusement compensates the small 
difference lietween the taxes which they pay 
on account of the war, and those which they 
had lieen accustomed to pay in lime of peace 
They are commonly dissatisfied with the re- 
turn of peace, which puts an end to their 
amusement, and to a thousand visionary 
hopes of conquest ancl national glory from 
a longer continuance of the war 

The return of peace, indeed, seldom re- 
lieves them from the greater part of the taxes 
imposed during the war These are mort 
gaged for the interest of the debt contracted 
m order to carry it on If, over and above 
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paying the interest of this debt, and defray- 
ing the ordinary expense of government, the 
old revenue, together with the new taxes, 
produce some surplus revenue, it may per- 
haps be converted into a sinking fund for 
paying off the debt But, in the first place, 
this sinking fund, even supposing it should 
be applied to no other purpose, is generally 
altogether inadequate for paying, m the 
course of any period during which it can 
reasonably be exfiected that peace should 
continue the whole debt contrticted during 
the war and, in the second place, this fund 
is almost always applied to other purposes 

The new taxes were imposed for the sole 
purpose of paying the interest of the money 
boi rowed upon them If they produce more, 
it IS generally something which was neither 
intended nor expected, and is therefore sel 
dom very considerable Sinking funds have 
geneially arisen not so much from any sur- 
plus of the taxes which was over and above 
what v\as necessary for paying the interest 
or annuity originally charged upon them, as 
from a subsequent reduction of that interest 
lhat of Holland in 1035, and th it of the 
ecclesi istical slito in 10S5 were both formed 
m this manner Hence the usual insufficiency 
of such funds 

During the most profound peace various 
events occur which require an extraordinary 
expense, and government finds it always more 
convenient to defray this expense by mis 
applying the sinking fumb'than by imposing 
a new tax Every new tax is immediately felt 
mc>re or less by the people It occasions al 
ways some murinui, and meets with some 
opposition The more taxes may have been 
multiplied, the higher they in.iy have been 
raised upon every different subject of taxa 
tion, the more loudly the people complain 
of every new lax, the more difficult it be 
comes, too, either to find out new subjects of 
taxation or to raise much higher the taxes 
already imposed upon the old A momentary 
suspension of the payment of debt is not irn 
mediately felt by the people, and occasions 
neither murmur noi complaint To borrow 
of the sinking fund is always an obvious and 
easy expedient tor getting out of the present 
difficulty The more the public debts may 
have been accumulated, tlie more necessary 
it may hav t become to study to reduce them, 
the more dangerous, the more ruinous it mav 
be to misapply any part of the sinking fund, 
the less likely is the public debt to be re- 
duced to any considerable degree, the more 
likely, the more cerUinly is the sinking fund 
to be misapplied towards defraying all the 
extraordinary expenses which occur in time 
of peace When a nation is already over- 
burdened with taxes, nothing but the neces- 
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sities of a new war, nothing but either the 
animosity of national vengeance, or the anx- 
iety for national security, can induce the peo- 
ple to submit, with tolerable patience, to a 
new tax Hence the usual misapplication of 
the sinking fund 

In Great Britain, from the time that we had 
first recourse to the ruinous expedient of 
perpetutd funding, the rciluction of the pub- 
lic debt m time ot peace has never borne any 
proportion to its accumulation m time of 
war It was in the war winch began in 1688, 
and was concluded by the Treaty of Ryswick 
m 1697, that the foundation of the present 
enormous debt of Great Britain was first 
laid 

On the list of December 1697, the public 
debts ot Great Britain, funded and unlunded, 
amounted to £^21 51 3,7 12 13s 8^jtl \ great 
part of those debts had been contracted upon 
short anticipations, and some part upon an 
niiities for lives, so that before the list of 
Decembei 1701, in less than tour years, there 
had partly been paid off, and partly rev ei ted 
to the public the sura of £3,121 OU l^s 0^4(1 , 
a greater redufti of the public debt than 
has ever since been brought about m so shoit 
a period of time The remaining debt there 
fore amounted only to £16 391701 Is 7i/4d 

In the war which began in 1702, and vnIucIj 
was concluded by the Ireity of Utiecht the 
public debts \\cre still more x< cumulated On 
the 31st of December 171 i tliey amounted 
to £31681 076 5s 6Vi2d The subscription 
into the South Sea fund of tlie short and long 
annuities increased the capital of the public 
debts, so that on the 31st of December 1722 
it amemnted to £53 232,978 Is 3Nd The 
reduction of the debt began m 1723 and went 
on so slowly that, on the list of December 
1739 during seventeen years of profexund 
peace the v\hoIe sum paid off was no more 
than £8,328,351 17s ll>i2d, the capital of 
the public debt at that time amounting to 
£46 951,623 Is 

Ihe Spanish war, which began in 1739, and 
the French war which soon followed it oc- 
casioned further inciease of the debt, which, 
on the 31st of December 1718, alter the war 
had been concluded by the Treaty of Aix la- 
Chapelle, amounted to £78,293,313 Is 10 ^4d 
Ihe most profound peace of seventeen years’ 
continuance had taken no more than £8, 128 131 
17s ll>i2d from it A war of less than nine 
years’ continuance added £31,338 689 18s 
6l4d to it ^ 

During the administration of Mr Pelham, 
the interest of the public debt was reduced, 
or at least measures were taken for reducing 

' See James Postlethwaite's Ilutoty oj the Pub-- 
he Revenue 
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it, from four to three per cent, the sinking 
fund was increased, and some part of the 
public debt was paid off In 1755, before the 
breaking out of the late war, the funded debt 
of Great Britain amounted to £72,289,673 
On the 3th of January 1763, at the conclusion 
of the peace, the funded debt amounted to 
£122 601,336 8s 2i/4d The unfunded debt 
has been stated at £13,927,589 2s 2d But 
the expense occasioned by the war did not 
end with the conclusion of the peace, so that 
though, on the 5th of January 1764, the 
funded debt was increased (partly by a new 
loan and partly by funding a part of the 
unfunded debt) to £129,386,789 JOs l"4d, 
there still remained (according to the very 
well informed author of the Considerations 
on the Trade and Finances of Great Britain) 
an unfunded debt which was brought to ac- 
count m that and the following year of 
£9,975,017 12s 2^*5^ 4 d In 1764, therefore, 
the public debt of Great Britain, funded and 
unfunded together, amounted, according to 
this author, to £139,316,807 2s 4d The 
annuities for lives, too, which had been 
grmled as premiums to the subscribers to 
the new loans in 1757, estimated at fourteen 
ycirs pun base, were valued at £472 300 and 
the annuities for long terms of years, granted 
as premiums likewise m 1761 and 1762, 
estimated at twenty seven and a half years* 
purchase, were valued at £6,826,873 During 
a peice ot about seven years’ continuance, 
the prudent and truly patriot administration 
of Mr Pelham was not able to pay off an 
old debt of six millions During a war of 
nearly the same continuance, a new debt of 
more than seventy five millions was con* 
traded 

On the 5th of January 1775, the funded debt 
of Great Britain amounted to £121,996,086 
Is 6^4d Ihe unfunded, exclusive of a large 
civil list debt, to £4,150,263 3s ll^^d Both 
together, to £129,116,322 5s 6d Vccording to 
this account the whole debt paid off during 
eleven years* profound peace amounted only 
to £10,115,471 16s Oy^d Even this small re- 
duction of debt, hovxtver, h.is not been all 
made from the savings out of the orthnary 
revenue of the state Several extraneous sums, 
altogether independent of that ordinary reve- 
nue, have contributed towards it Amongst 
these we may reckon an additional shilling in 
the pound land tax for three years, the two 
millions received from the East India Com- 
pany as indemnification for their territorial 
acquisitions and the one hundred and ten 
thousand pounds received from the bank for 
the renewal of their charter To these must 
be added several other sums which as they 
arose out ot the late war, ought perhaps to be 
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considered as deductions from the expenses 
of it. The principal are, 

£ a.d. 

The produce of French prizes 690, 18 9 

Composition for French 

prisoners 670,000 0 0 

What has been received from 

the sale of the ceded islands 95,500 0 0 

Total -^1,455,949 18 9 

If we add to this sum the balance of the 
Earl of Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft’s ac- 
counts, and other army savings of the same 
kind, together with what has been received 
from the bank, the East India Company, and 
the additional shilling in the pound land-tax, 
the whole must be a good deal more than 
five millions. The debt, therefore, which 
since the peace has been paid out of the sav- 
ings from the ordinary revenue of the state, 
hi^ not, one year with another, amounted to 
half a million a year. The sinking fund has, 
no doubt, been considerably augmented sin^ 
the peace, by the debt which has been paid 
off, by the reduction of the redeemable four 
per cents to three per cents, and by the an- 
nuities for lives which have fallen in, and, 
if peace were to continue, a million, perhaps, 
might now be annually spared out of it to- 
wards the discharge of the debt. Another 
million, accordingly, was paid in the course 
of last year; but, at the same time, a large 
civil list debt was left unpaid, and we are 
now involved in a new war which, in its 
progress, may prove as expensive as any of 
our former wars.^ The new debt which will 
probably be contracted before the end of the 
next campaign may perhaps be nearly equal 
to all the old debt which has been paid off 
from the savings out of the ordinary revenue 
of the state. It would be altogether chimeri- 
cal, therefore, to expect that the public debt 
should ever be completely discharged by any 
savings which are likely to be made from 
that ordinary revenue as it stands at present. 

The public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly those of Eng- 
land, have by one author been represented 
as the accumulation of a great capital super- 
added to the other capital of the country, by 
means of which its trade is extended, its 
manufactures multiplied, and its lands culti- 
vated and improved much beyond what they 
could have been by means of that other capi- 

^It has proved more expensive than any of 
our former wars; and has involved us in an 
additional debt of more than one hundred mil- 
lions. During a profound peace of eleven years, 
little more than ten millions of debt was paid; 
during a war of seven years, more than one 
hundm millions was contracted. 
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tal only. He does not consider that the capital 
which the first creditors of the public ad- 
vanced to government was, from the mo- 
ment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the annual produce turned away 
from serving in the function of a capital to 
serve in that of a revenue; from maintaining 
productive labourers to maintain unproduc- 
tive ones, and to be spent and wasted, gen- 
erally in the course of the year, without even 
the hope of any future reproduction. In re- 
turn for the capital which they advanced 
they obtained, indeed, an annuity in the pub- 
lic funds in most cases of more than equal 
value. This annuity, no doubt, replaced to 
them their capital, and enabled them to 
carry on their trade and business to the same 
or perhaps to a greater extent than before; 
that is, they were enabled either to borrow 
of other people a new capital upon the credit 
of this annuity, or by selling it to get from 
other people a new capital of their own equal 
or superior to that wliich they had advanced 
to government. This new capital, however, 
which they in this manner cither bought or 
borrowed of other people, must have existed 
in the country before, and must have been 
employed, as all capitals are, in maintaining 
productive labour. When it came into the 
hands of those who had advanced their 
money to government, though it was in some 
respects a new capital to them, it was not 
so to the country, but was only a capital 
withdrawn from certain eHifdoyments in or- 
der to be turned towards others. Though it 
replaced to them what they had advanced 
to government, it did not replace it to the 
country. Had they not advanced this capital 
to government, there would have been in the 
country two capitals,' two portions of the an- 
nual produce, instead of one, employed in 
maintaining productive labour. 

When for defraying the expense of govern- 
ment a revenue is raised within the year from 
the produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a 
certain portion of the revenue of private peo- 
ple is only turned away from maintaining 
one species of unproductive labour towards 
maintaining another. Some part of what they 
pay in those taxes might no doubt have been 
accumulated into capital, and consequently 
employed in maintaining productive labour; 
but the greater part would probably have 
been spent and consequently employed in 
maintaining unproductive labour. The public 
expense, however, when defrayed in this man- 
ner, no doubt hinders more or less the further 
accumulation of new capital; but it does not 
necessarily occasion the destruction of any 
actually existing capital. 

When the public expense is defrayed by 
funding, it is defrayed by the annual destruc- 
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tion of some capital which had before existed 
in the countiy, by the perversion of some 
portion of the annual produce which had be- 
fore been destined for the maintenance of 
productne labour towards that ot unpro- 
ductive labour As in this case, however, the 
taxes are ligliter than they would have been 
had a revenue siilhcient for del raying the 
same expense been raised within the >eai, 
the private levtnue of individuals is neces- 
sarily less buidened, and consequently their 
ability to save and accumulate some pait of 
that revenue into eapit<il is a good deal less 
impaired If the method of lunding destroys 
moie old capital, it at the same lime hinders 
less the accuiiuilatum or acquisition ot new 
capital than tint ot defraying the public ex- 
pense by a revenue raised within the year 
Under the system of funding, the frugality 
and industry of priv ate people can more 
easily repair the breaches which the v\aste 
and extiavagance of government ma> oc- 
casionally make in the general capital of the 
scx^icty 

It is onl^ during the continuance of war, 
however, that ^hc *stem of lunding has this 
iuhaiitagc over the other system Were the 
expense of war to be defrayed alwa\s by a 
revenue rnsed within the vear the taxes 
fiom which that extraordinarv revenue wa*- 
driwn would last no longer Uun the war 
The ability of piivate people to accumulate, 
though less during the war, would have been 
greater during the peace than under the svs- 
tem of funding War would not neccssaiily 
have occasioned the dcslructmn ot an> old 
cipitals, and pccice would have occasioned 
the aecuni Illation ot nianv moie new Wars 
would m general be more speedil> concluded, 
iiiid less wantoiilv undertaken The people 
feeling, during the continuance ot the wai, 
the complete burden ot it, would soon grow 
weary of it, and government, m order to 
humour them, would not be under the neces- 
sity of carrying it on longer than it was 
necessary to do so I he foresight of the 
heavy and unavoidable burdens of w ar w ould 
hinder the pcoide fiom wantonly calling tor 
it when there was no real or solid interest to 
fight for The seasons during which the 
ability ot private people to accumulate was 
somewhat impaired would occur more rarely, 
and be of shorter continuance Those, on the 
( ontrary, during which the ability was m the 
highest vigour would be of much longer dura- 
tion than they can well be under the system 
of funding 

When funding, besides, has made a certain 
progress, the multiplication of taxes which it 
brings along with it sometimes impairs as 
much the ability of private people to accumu- 
late even m time of peace as the other system 
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would in time of war The peace revenue of 
Great Britain amounts at present to more 
than ten millions a year If free and un- 
mortgaged, it might be suflicicnt, with pro|)er 
management aiicl without contracting a shil- 
ling ot new debt, to carry on the most vigor- 
ous war llie private revenue of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain is at present as 
much encumbered in time of peace, their 
ability to accumulate is as much impaired as 
it would have been in the time of the most 
expensive war had the pernicious jstem of 
funding never been adopted 

In the payment of the mtere*!! of the pub- 
lic debt, it ha*> been said it is the right hand 
which pays the left Ihe money <1ck*s not go 
out of the country It is only a part of the 
revenue ol one set of the inhabitants which 
is Iransfeired to another and the nation is 
not a farthing the poorer This apology is 
loiincled altogether in the sophistry of the 
mercantile system, and after the long exami- 
nation which I have already bestowed upon 
that system it may jjerhaps be unnccesisary 
to sa\ anv thing luither about it It sup- 
})o^cs besides that the whole public debt is 
ovMiig to the inhabitants of the country, 
winch happens not to be true the Dutch as 
well as sever il other foreign nations having 
a verv considerable share m our public funds 
But though the wliole debt were owing to 
ihe inliabitdiits of the country, it would not 
upon that account be less pernicious 

Land and capital stex'k are tlie two original 
sources of all revenue both private and pub 
Ik Capital stock pajs the wages of produe 
live laboui, wliethcr emploved m agruiilture, 
manufactures, or commerce The manage 
inent of those two original sources of revenue 
belong to two different sets of people the 
proprietors of land and the owners or em- 
ployers of capital stock 

The proprietor of land is interested for the 
s,ike of his own revenue to keep hi> estate 
111 as gocxl condition as he can, by building 
and repairing bis tenants houses, bv making 
and maintaining the necessary drams and en- 
closures, and all those other cxj>ensive im- 
provements which it properl> belongs to the 
landlord to make and maintiin But by dif- 
fcient land taxes the revenue of the landlord 
may be so much diminished, and b> diffeient 
duties upon the necessaries and conveniences 
of life that diinmished revenue ina> be ren- 
dered of so little real v aliie, that he niav find 
himself altogether unable to make or main- 
tain those expensive improvements When 
the landlord, however, ceases to do his part, 
it is altogether impossible that the tenant 
should continue to do his As the distress 
of the landlord mcieases, the agriculture of 
the country must necessarily decline 
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When, by different taxes upon the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life, the owners 
and employers of capital stock find that 
whatever revenue they derive from it will not, 
in a particular country, purchase tlic same 
quantity of those necessaries and conven- 
iences which an c(jual revenue would in al- 
most any other, they will he disposed to re- 
move to some other. And when, in order to 
raise those taxes, all or the greater part of 
merchants and manufacturers, that is, all or 
the greater part of the employers of great 
capitals, come to be continually exposeil to 
the mortifying and vexatious visits of the 
tax-gatherers, the disposition to remove will 
soon be changed into an actual remo\al. The 
industry of the country wdll necessarily fall 
with the removal of the ca])ital which sup- 
ported it, and the ruin of trade and manu- 
factures will follow the declension of agri- 
culture. 

To transfer from the owners of those tw'o 
great sources of revenue, land and capital 
stock, from the persons immediately inter- 
ested in the good condition of every particu- 
lar portion of land, and in the good manage- 
ment of every particular portion of capital 
stock, to another set of persons (the creditors 
of the public, w*ho have no such particular 
inteiest) , the greater jiart of the revenue 
arising fnmi either must, in the long-run, 
occasion both the neglect of land, and the 
Avaste or remo\al of capital stock. A creditor 
of the public has no doubt a general interest 
in the prospiTily of the agriculture, manu- 
factures, and commerce of the country, and 
con'-cquently in the gooil condition of its 
lands, and in the good mlinagement of its 
capital .st(K*k. Should there be any general 
failure or declension in any of these things, 
the protluce of the dilfcrent taxes might no 
longer be suflicient to pay him the annuity 
or interest which is due to him. But a cred- 
itor of the public, considered merely as such, 
has no interest in the good condition of any 
particular portion of land, or in the good 
management of any particular portion of 
capital stock. As a creditor of the public he 
has no knowledge of any such particular por- 
tion. He has no inspection of it. He can 
have no care about it. Its ruin may in some 
cases be unknown to him, and cannot directly 
affect him. 

Tlie practice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every stale which has adopted it. 
The Italian republics seem to have begun it. 
Genoa and Venice, the only two remaining 
w'hich can pretend to an independent exist- 
ence, have both been enfeebled by it. Spain 
.seems to have learned the practice from the 
Italian republics, and (its taxes being prob- 
ably less judicious than theirs) it has, in pro- 


portion to its natural strength, been still more 
enfeebled. The debts of Spain are of very 
old standing. It was deeply in debt before 
the end of the sixteenth centurj', about a 
hundred years before England owc‘d a shil- 
ling. France, notwithstanding all its natural 
resources, languishes under an oppressive 
load of the same kind. The republic of the 
United Provinces is as much enleeblcd by its 
debts as cither Genoa or V^euico. Is it likely 
that in Groat Britain alone a practice which 
has brought either weakness or desolation 
into every other country should prove alto- 
gether inn(x;ent? 

"i he system of taxation established in those 
different countries, it may l>e said, is inferior 
to that of England I believe it is so. But it 
ought to be remembered that, when the wis- 
est government has exhausted all the pro])er 
subjects of taxation, it must, in cases of ur- 
gent necessity, have recourse to impr<*per 
ones. The w'ise republic of Holland has upon 
some occasions been obliged to have lecourse 
to taxes as inconvenient as the greater part 
of those of Spain x\nother v\.ir begun before 
any considerable liberation of the public rev'e- 
nue liad been brought about, and growing in 
its progress as exjiensive as the last war, may, 
from iiiesistible necessity, render the Biitish 
system of taxation as oppressixe as that of 
Holland, or even as that of Spain. To the 
honour of our jireseiit s\slein of taxation, in- 
deed, it has hitherto given so little embairass- 
ment to industry that, durin?^ the course even 
of the most ex[)cnsive w^ars, tin' frugality and 
good conduct of individuals seem to have 
been able, by saving and accumulation, to 
repair all the breaches which the waste and 
extravagance of government had made in the 
general capital of the sixicty At the conclu- 
sion of the late war, the most expensive that 
Great Britain ever waged, her agriculture was 
as flourishing, her manufacturers as numer- 
ous and as fully employed, and her com- 
merce as extensive as they had ever been be- 
fore The capita], therefore, which supported 
all those different branches of industry must 
have been equal to what it had ever been 
before. Since the peace, agriculture has been 
still further improved, the rents of houses 
have risen in every town and village of the 
country — a proof of the increasing wealth anrl 
rev^enue of the people; and the annual amount 
of the greater part of the old taxes, of the 
principal branches of the excise and customs 
in particular, has been continually increasing 
— an equally clear proof of an increasing 
consumption, and consequently of an increas- 
ing pnaluce w’hich could alone .support that 
consumption. Great Britain .seem.s to sup- 
port with ease a burden which, half a century 
ago, nobody believed her capable of support- 
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ing. Let us not, however, upon this account 
rashly conclude that she is capable of sup- 
porting any burden, nor even be too confi- 
dent that she could support, wiiliout great 
distress, a burden a little greater than what 
has already been laid upon her. 

When national debts have once been ac- 
cumulated to a certain degree, there is scarce, 
I believe, a single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paiil. The libera- 
tion of the public revenue, if it lias ever been 
brought about at all, has <dvvays been brought 
about by a bankruptcy; sometimes by an 
avowed one, but always by a real one, though 
frequently by a pretended payment. 

The raising of the denomination of the coin 
has been the most usual expedient by which 
a real public bankruptcy has been di«!guised 
under the appearance of a pretended pay- 
ment. If a sixpence, for examine, should 
cither by Act of Parliament or Royal Proc- 
lamation be raised to the denomination of 
a shilling, and twenty sixpences to that of a 
pound sterling, the person who under the old 
denomination had borrowed twenty sliillings, 
or near four oumea of silver, would, umler 
the new\ pay w^ith twTiity sixpences, or with 
something less than two ounces. A national 
debt of about a hun<lred and tw'enty-eight 
millions, nearly the capital of the funded and 
unfunded debt of (ireat Hrilain, might in this 
manner be pai<l with about sixty-four mil- 
lions of our present money It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the credi- 
tors of the public would really be defrauded 
of ten shillings in the pound of w^hat was due 
to them. The <’alamit\, too, would extend 
much further than to the creditors of the 
public, anti those of every private person 
would suffer a proportionable loss; and this 
without any atlvantage, but in most cases 
with a great additional loss, to the creditors 
of the public. If the creditors of the public, 
indeed, w^ere generally much in debt to other 
people, they might in some measure com- 
pensate their loss by paying their creditors 
in the same coin in \rhich the public had 
paid them. But in most countries the credi- 
tors of the public are, the greater part of 
them, w’ealthy people, w’ho stand more in the 
relation of creditors than in that of debtors 
towards the rest of their fellow* -citizens. A 
pretended payment of this kind, therefore, 
instead of alleviating, aggravates in most 
cases the loss of the creditors of the public, 
and without any advantage to the public, 
extends the calamity to a great number of 
other innocent people. It occasions a general 
and most pernicious subversion of the for- 
tunes of private peoiile, enriching in most 
cases the idle and profuse debtor at the ex- 
pense of the industrious and frugal creditor. 
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and transporting a great part of the national 
capital from the hands which w*ere likely to 
increase and improve it to those which are 
likely to dissipate and destroy it. Wlien it 
becomes necessary for a slate to declare it- 
self bankrupt, in the same manner as when it 
becomes necessary for an imlividual to do so, 
a fair, open, and avow*ed bankruptcy is al- 
w'ays the measure which is both least dis- 
honourable to the debtor and least hurtful 
to the creditor. Tlie honour of a state is 
surely very poorly provided for wdien, in 
order to cover the disgrace of a real bank- 
ruptcy, it has recourse to a juggling trick of 
this kind, so easily seen through, and at the 
sjime lime so extremely pernicious. 

Almost all states, however, ancient as w*ell 
as modern, wdien reduced to this necessity 
have, upon some occasions, pla.xed this \er\ 
juggling trick. The Romans, at the end of 
the first Punic war, reduced the As, the coin 
or denominatioti by which they compute<l the 
value of all their other coin», from containing 
twelve ounces of eoj)per to contain only tw*o 
ounces: tJiat is, they raised two ounces of 
copper to a denomination wdiieh had always 
before expressed the value of twelve ounces. 
The republic w'as, in this manner, enabled to 
pay tlie great debts wdiieh it had contracted 
wdth the sixth part of what it really owed 
So sudden and so great a bankruptcy, we 
shoidd in the present limes be apt to imagine, 
must have o(*casioned a \*ery violent popular 
clamour. It docs not ap])ear to have occa- 
.sioned any. The law which enacted it was, 
like all other laws relating to the coin, intro- 
diu'cd and carried through the assembly of 
the people by a tribune, and was probably a 
very popular law\ In Rome, as in all the other 
ancient republics, the poor people were con- 
.stantly in debt to the rich and the great, who 
in order to sersirc their v’otes at the annual 
elections, used to lenrl them money at ex- 
orbitant inlere.st. which, being never paid, 
soon accumulated into a sum too great eithei 
for the debtor to pay, or for anybody else to 
pay for him. The debtor, for fear of a very 
severe execution, w’as obliged, without any 
further gratuity, to vote for the candidate 
w’hom the ereditor recommended. In spite of 
all the laws against bribery and corruption, 
the bounty of the candidates, together with 
the occasional distributions of corn which 
w’ere ordered by the senate, were the princi- 
pal funds from w’hieh. during the latter times 
of the Roman republic, the poorer citizens 
derived their subsistence. To deliver them- 
selves from this .s\ibjection to their creditors, 
the poorer citizens w^re continually calling 
out either for an entire abolition of debts, or 
for what they called New Tables; that i.s, for 
a law wdiich should entitle them to a com- 
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plete acquittance upon paying only a certain 
proportion of their accumulated debts. The 
law which reduced the coin of all denomina- 
tions to a sixth part of its former value, as 
it enabled them to pay their debts witli a 
sixth part of what they realty owed, was 
equivalent to the most advantageous New 
Tables. In order to satisfy the people, the 
rich and the great were, upon several differ- 
ent occasions, obliged to consent to laws both 
for abolishing debts, and for introducing New 
Tables; and they probably were induced to 
consent to this law partly for the same rea- 
son, and partly that, by liberating the public 
revenue, they might restore vigour to that 
government of which they themselves had 
the principal direction. An operation of this 
kind would at once reduce a debt of a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight millions to twenty-one 
milKons three hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three pounds 
six shilling.s and eightpence. In the course of 
the second Punic war the As was still further 
reduced, first, from two ounces of copper to 
one ounce, and afterwards from one ounce to 
half an ounce; that is, to the twenty-fourth 
part of its original value. By combining the 
three Roman operations into one, a debt of 
a hundred and twenty-eight millions of our 
present money might in this manner be re- 
duced all at once to a debt of five millions 
three hundred and thirty-three thousand three 
hundred and thirty-three pounds six shillings 
and eightpence. Even the enormous debts of 
Great Britain might in this manner soon be 
paid. 

By means of such expedients the coin of, 

I believe, all nations has been gradually re- 
duced more and more bch>w its original value, 
and the same nominal sum has l)ecn grad- 
ually brought to contain a smaller and a 
smaller quantity of silver. 

Nations have sometimes, for the same pur- 
pose, adulterated the standard of their coin; 
that is, have mixed a greater quantity of 
alloy in it. If in the pound weight of our 
silver coin, for example, instead of eighteen 
pennyweight, according to the present stand- 
ard, there was mixed eight ounces of alloy, a 
pound sterling, or twenty shillings of such 
coin, would be worth little more than six 
shillings and eightpence of our present money. 
The quantity of silver contained in six shil- 
lings and eighti)ence of our present money 
would thus be raised very nearly to the de- 
nomination of a pound sterling. The adul- 
teration of the standard has exactly the same 
effect with what the French call an augmen- 
tation, or a direct raising of the denomination 
of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a direct raising of the 
coin, always is, and from its nature must be. 
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an open and avowed operation. By means of 
it pieces of a smaller weight and bulk are 
called by the same name which had before 
been given to pieces of a greater weight and 
bulk. The adulteration of the standard, on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation. By means of it pieces were issued 
from the mint of the same denominations, and, 
as nearly as could be contrived, of the same 
weight, bulk, and appearance with pieces 
which had been current before of much 
greater value When King John of France,^ 
in order to pay his debts, adulterated his 
coin, all the officers of his mint were sworn 
to secrecy. Both operations are unjust. But 
a simple augmentation is an injustice of ojicn 
violence, whereas the adulteration is an in- 
justice of treacherous fraud. This latter 
operation, therefore, as soon as it has been 
discovered, and it could never be concealed 
very long, has always excited much greater 
indignation than the former The coin after 
any considerable augmentation has very sel- 
dom been brought back to its former weight; 
but after the greater adulterations it has al- 
most always been brought back to its former 
fineness It has scarce ever happened that 
the fury and indignation of the ixsople could 
otherwise be appeased 

In the end of the reign of Henry VTTI and 
in the beginning of that of Edward VI the 
English coin was not only raised in its de- 
nomination, but adullerated in its standard 
The like frauds were practised in Scotland 
during the minority of James VI. They have 
occasionally been practised in most other 
countries. 

That the public revenue of Great Britain 
can never be completely liberated, or even 
that any considerable progress can ever be 
made towards that liberation, while the sur- 
plus of that revenue, or what is over and 
above defraying the annual expense of the 
peace establishment, is so very small, it seems 
altogether in vain to expect. That liberation, 
it^ is evident, can never be brought about 
without either some very considerable aug- 
mentation of the public revenue, or some 
equally considerable reduction of the public 
expense. 

A more equal land-tax, a more equal tax 
upon the rent of houses, and such alterations 
in the present system of Customs and excise 
as those which have been mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter might, perhaps, without in- 
creasing the burden of the greater part of the 
people, but only distributing the weight of it 
more equally upon the whole, produce a 
considerable augmentation of revenue. The 
most sanguine projector, however, could scarce 

'See Du Cange, Glossary ^ s. v. “moneta**; the 
Benedictine edition. 
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flatter himself that any augmentation of this 
kind would be such as could give any reason- 
able hopes either of liberating the public 
re\enue altogether, or even of making such 
progress towards that liberation in time of 
peace as eitlier to prevent or to compensate 
the further accumulation of the (lublic debt 
in the next war. 

By extending the British system of taxa- 
tion to all the different provinces of the em- 
pire inhabited by people of either British or 
European extraction, a much greater aug- 
mentation of revenue might be expected. 
This, however, could scarce, perhaps, be done, 
consistently with the principles of the British 
constitution, without admitting into the Brit- 
ish Parliament, or if you will into the states- 
general of the British empire, a fair and 
ecjual representation of all those different 
provinces, that of each province bearing the 
same proportion to the produce of its taxes 
as the representation of Great Britain might 
bear to tlie produce of the taxes levied upon 
Great Britain. The private interest of many 
])owcrful individuals, the confirmed preju- 
dices of great bodies of people seem, indeed, 
at present, to oppose to so great a c-haiige 
such obstacles as it may be very difficult, 
perhaps altogether impossible, to surmount. 
Without, however, pretending to determine 
w'hether such a union be priu’tieable or im- 
practicable, it may not, perhaps, be improper, 
in a si3ec\dative work of this kin<l, to consider 
how far the Brilisli syNtein of taxation might 
be applicable to all the different provinces 
of the empire, what revenue might be ex- 
pected from it if .so applied, and in w^hat 
manner a general union of this kind might be 
likely to affect the happiness and prosj)erity 
of the different provinces comprehended wdth- 
in it. Such a speculation can at w^orst be 
regarded but a.s a new Ttopia, less amusing 
certainly, but not more useless and chimerical 
than the old one. 

The land-tax, the stamiJ-duties, and the 
different duties of customs and excise consti- 
tute the four principal branches of the Brit- 
ish taxes. 

Ireland is certainly as able, and our Amcri- 
ean and We.st Indian plantations more able 
to pay a land-tax than Great Britain. Where 
.the landlord is subject neither to tithe nor 
poor-rate, he must certainly be more able 
to pay such a tax than where he is subject 
to both those other burdens. The tithe, 
where there is no modus, and where it is 
levied in kind, dimini.shes more what would 
otherwi.se be the rent of the landlord than a 
land-tax which really amounted to five shil- 
lings in the pound. Such a tithe will be found 
in most cases to amount to more than a 
fourth part of the real rent of the land, or of 
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what remains after replacing completely the 
capital of the farmer, together with his rea- 
sonable profit. If all moduses and all im- 
propriations were taken away, the complete 
church tithe of Great Britain and Ireland 
could not w^ell be estimated at less than six 
or seven millions. If there was no tithe 
either in Great Britain or Ireland, the land- 
lords could afford to pay six or seven millions 
additional land-tax without being more bur- 
dened than a very great part of them are at 
present. America pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford to pay a land-tax. 
The land.s in America and the West Indie**, 
indeed, are in general not lenante<l nor lca.sed 
out to farmers. They could not tlierefore be 
assessed according to any rent-roll. But 
neither were the lands of Great Britain, in 
the ‘Uh of William and Mary, assessed ac- 
cording to any rent-roll, but according to a 
very loose and inaccurate estimation. The 
lands in America might be assessed either in 
the same matmer, or according to an equi- 
table valuation in consequence of an accurate 
.survey like that w'hich was lately made in the 
Milanese, and in the dominions of Austria, 
Prussia, and Sardinia. 

Stamp-duties, it is evident, might be levied 
without any variation in all countries where 
the forms of law process, and the ticcds by 
W’hich property both real and personal is 
transferred, arc the .same or nearly the same. 

The extension of the custom -house law’s of 
Great Britain to Ireland and the plantations, 
provided it w’as accompanied, as in justice it 
ought to be, with an exten.sion of the free- 
dom of trade, w’ould be in the highest degree 
advantageoii.s to both. All the invidious re- 
slraints w’hich at present oppress the trade 
of Ireland, the distinction bclw’een the enu- 
merated and non-eiiumerated commodities of 
America, woidd be entirely at an end. The 
countrie.s north of Cape Finisterre would be 
as oi)en to every part of the produce of 
America as tho.se south of that Cape are to 
some parts of that produce at present. The 
trade between all the different parts of the 
British empire w’ould, in con^cquence of this 
uniformity in the custom-house law’s, be as 
free as the eojisting trade of Great Britain is 
at present. The British empire would thus 
afford within itself an immense internal mar- 
ket for every part of the produce of all its 
different provinces. So great an extension of 
market w^ould soon compensate both to Ire- 
land and the plantations all that they could 
suffer from the increase of the duties of 
customs. 

The excise is the only part of the British 
system of taxation which would require to be 
varied in any respect according as it w’as 
applied to the different provinces of the em- 
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pire. It might be applied to Ireland without 
any variation, the produce and consuniplion 
of that kingdom being exactly of the same 
nature with those of Great Britain. In its 
application to America and the West Indies, 
of which the produce and consumption are so 
very different from those of Great Britain, 
some modification might be necessary in the 
same manner as in its application to the 
cyder and beer counties of England. 

A fermented liquor, for example, which is 
called beer, but which, as it is made of 
molasses, bears very little resemblance to our 
beer, makes a considerable part of the coni- 
nion drink of the people in America. This 
liquor, as it can be kept only for a few days, 
cannot, like our beer, be prepared and stored 
up for sale in great breweries; but every pri- 
vate family must brew it for their own use, 
in the same manner as they cook their vict- 
uals. But to subject every private family to 
the odious visits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers, in the same manner as we subject 
the keepers of alehouses and tlie brewers for 
public sale, would be altogether inconsistent 
with liberty. If for the sake of e<|uality it was 
thought necessary to lay a tax upon this 
liquor, it might be taxed by taxing the ma- 
terial of which it is made, either at the place 
of manufacture, or, if the ciroumstances of 
the traile rendered such an excise imj)roi>er, 
by laying a duty upon its importation into 
the colony in w’hich it was to be consumed. 
Besides the duly of one penny a gallon im- 
posed by the British Parliament upon the 
importation of molasses into America, there 
is a provincial tax of this kind upon* their 
importation into Massachusetts Bay, in ships 
l)eloiiging to any other colony, of cightpence 
the hogshead; and another upon their im- 
portation, from the northern colonies into 
South Carolina, of fivepence the gallon. Or 
if neither of these metho<ls Avas foun<l con- 
venient, each family might compound for its 
consumption of this Iniuor, either according 
to the number of persons of which it con- 
sisted, in the same manner as private fami- 
lies compound for the malt- tax in England; 
or according to the different ages and sexes 
of those persons, in the same manner as 
several different taxes are levied in Holland; 
or nearly as Sir Matthew Decker proposes 
that all taxes upon consumable commodities 
shoidd be levied in England. This mode of 
taxation, it has already been observed, when 
applied to objects of a speedy consumption 
is not a very convenient one. It might be 
adopted, how’ever, in cases wdiere no better 
could be done. 

Sugar, rum, and tobacco are commodities 
w'hich are nowhere nece.ssaries of life, which 
are become objects of almost universal con- 
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sumption, and which are therefore extremely 
proper subjects of taxation. If a union with 
the colonies were to take place, those com- 
modities might be taxed either before they 
go out of the hands of the manufacturer or 
grower, or if this mode of taxation did not 
suit the circumstances of those poisons, they 
might be dcj)ositcd in j)ublic warehouses both 
at the place of manufacture, and at all the 
different ports of the empire to wdiich they 
might afterwards be transported, to remain 
there, under the joint custody of the owner 
and the revenue cjfiicer, till such lime as they 
should be delivered out cither to the con- 
sumer, to the merchant retailer for home con- 
sumption, or to the merchant exporter, the 
tax not to be advanced till such delivery. 
When delivered out for exportation, to go 
duty free upon x)roper security being given 
that they should really be exported out of 
the emj)irc. I’hese are perhaps the principal 
commoilities with regard to wdiich a union 
with the colonies miglit require some consid- 
erable change in the present system of Brit- 
ish taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
wdiich tiiis system ot taxation extended to all 
the different provinces of the empire might 
produce, it must, no doubt, be altogetlicr im- 
possible to ascertain w ilh tolerable exactness 
By means of this system there is annually 
Icsied in (ircat Britain, upon less than eight 
millions of people, more than ten millions ot 
re\enue. Ireland contains ypore than two mil- 
lions of people, and according to llie accounts 
lanl before the congress, the twelve assoid- 
ated prov inces of America contain more than 
three. Those accounts, however, may haw 
been exaggerated, in order, poiliaiis, either 
to encourage their own people, or to intimi- 
date those of this country, am I we shall sup- 
pose, therefore, that our North Vuicrican and 
West Indian colonies taken together contain 
no more than tliree millions; or that the wdiolc 
British empire, in Europe and America, con- 
tains no more than thirteen millions of in- 
habitants. If upon less than eight millions of 
inhabitants this system of taxation raises a 
revenue of more than ten millions sterling, it 
ought upon thirteen millions of inhabitants 
to raise a revenue of more than sixteen mil- 
lions two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. From this revenue, supposing that 
this .system could produce it, must be de- 
ducted the revenue usuallv r<aised in Ireland 
and the plantations for defraying the expense 
of their respective civil governments. The ex- 
pense of the civil ami military establishment 
of Ireland, together with the interest of the 
public debt, amounts, at a medium of the 
♦wo years which ended March 1775, to some- 
thing less than seven hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand pounds a year By a veiy exact account 
of the revenue of the prmcipdl coloniis of 
\merica and the West Indies, it aniounled, 
before the cominciuenicnt ot the present dis- 
turbances, to a bundled and forty one thou 
sand eight hundred pounds In this account, 
however, the revenue of Maryland, of North 
Caiolina, and of all our late acquisitions both 
upon the continent and in the islands is omit 
ted, which ma> perhaps make a difitrciicc of 
thirty or forty thousand pounds 1 or the sake 
of even numbers, theretoic, let us suppose 
that the revenue neccssiry for supporting the 
civil government of Ireland and the planta- 
tions may amount to a million Iheie would 
remain ccjnsequently a levenue of hi teen mil 
lions two hundred and htl> thousand pounds 
to be applied towaids defiaying the general 
expense of the empire, and towards xia^ing 
the public debt But if from the present rev- 
enue of (irtat Britain a million could in iKace 
able limes be spared tow irds the ]) lament of 
that debt SIX millions two hundred and fiftv 
thousand pounds could very well be spared 
I lorn this miprovc‘d icvtmie lliis great sink 
mg fund too m be augmented everv >car 
bv the interest of the debt which had iKcn 
dischirgeil the >car before and might m this 
m inner increase so very raxiidlv as to be suf 
heunt in a few jears to dischirp^e the whole 
debt and thus to re stoic coinplctclv the at 
Xiuscnt dcbilit ited ami languishing vigour of 
the empire In the nicaiitinic the XHoplc might 
be relieved from some of the most buidcii- 
some taxes from those which aic imposed 
cither upon the necessaries of life or upon the 
materials of in iniifac tiire 1 he labouring poor 
would thus be enabled to live bettei to work 
cheaper, and to send their goods die ij>er to 
market i he cheapness of their goods would 
increase the demaml lor them and conse- 
quently for the labour of those who produced 
them This mere isc in the denund for labour 
would both increase the iiumbeis and im- 
prove the circumstances of the laboiiung 
poor 1 heir consumption would me 1 CISC and 
together with it the revenue arising fiom all 
those articles of the ir eonsimijition ujioii 
which the taxes might be illowecl to icmain 
Ihe revenue arising from this sjstem of 
taxation, however, might not immediately 
increase in proportion to the number of jko 
pie who were subjected to it dreat indul- 
gence would for some time bo due to those 
provinces of the empire which were thus sub- 
jected to burdens to which thev hail not bc- 
f le been accustomed, and even when the 
same taxes came to be levied everv where as 
exactly as possible, thev would not every- 
where produce a revenue proportioned to the 
numbers of the people In a poor eountiy 
the consumption of the pnne ip il eominodities 
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subjec t to the duties of customs and excise is 
very small, and m a thinly inhabited country 
the opportunities of smuggling are very great 
The consumption of malt liquois among the 
inferior ranks of jieople m Scotland is very 
small, and the excise upon malt, beer, and 
ale produces less there than in England m 
projKirtion to the numbers of the pcojile and 
the rate ol the duties, which upon malt is dif 
ferent cm account of a supposed difference of 
cpiaiily In these particular branches of the 
excise there is not, I apprehend, much more 
smuggling in the one country than m the 
other Ihe duties upon the distillery, and the 
greater pert of the duties of customs, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of people in the re 
spec live countries, produce less m Scotland 
than in 1 ngland, not only on account of the 
smaller consumption of the taxed commodi- 
ties, but of the much greater facility of smug 
gling In Ireland the inferi ir ranks of people 
arc still poorer than in Scotland, and many 
parts of the country are almost as thinl> in- 
habited In Irclanil, therefore, the consumii- 
tion ot the taxed commcxlities might, in pro 
portion to the number ot the people, be still 
less than Scotland, and the facility of smug 
gling nearlj the same In \merica and the 
Most Indies the white jKJople even of the 
lovvc’^t rink aic in much Im tter circumstances 
than those of the same rank in England, and 
til ir consumption of all the luxuries in which 
tluv usually indulge themselves is probably 
much greater Ihc blacks indeed, who make 
the greater part of the inhabitants both of 
the southern colonies upon the continent and 
of the \\est India islamls as the> are in a 
state ol sliverv are, no doubt in a worse 
coiiditum than the poorest jjeoplc either in 
Scotland or Irel tnd ^^c must not, however, 
upon that account, imagine that they are 
worse fed or that their consumption of ar- 
ticles which might be subjected to moderate 
duties is less than that even of the lower 
ranks of people in I ngland In order that 
thej may work well, il is the interest of their 
mistci lint thev should be fed well and kept 
in goenl heart in the same manner as it is his 
inteiest that his working cattle should be so 
The blacks accordingly have almost everv 
where their allowance of rum and molasses 
oi spruce beer m the same maniici as the 
V bite sen'vaiits and this allowance would not 
probiblv be withdrawn though those articles 
should be subjected to moderate duties The 
consumption ol the taxed coinmcHlitic s theie 
fore. 111 proportion to the number of inhab 
itants, w ould probably be as great in Vmerica 
and tiie ^^cst Indies as in anv part of the 
British empire The opportiiiiilies of smug 
gling indeed, would be much greater \iiier- 
ita, in i>roportion to the extent of the conn- 
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try, being much more thinly inhabited than 
cither Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however, which is at present raised by the 
different duties upon malt and malt liquors 
were to be levied by a single duty upon malt, 
the opportunity of smuggling in the most 
important branch of the excise would be 
most entirely taken away: and if the duties 
of customs, instead of being imposed upon 
almost all the different articles of importa- 
tion, were confined to a few of the most gen- 
eral use and consumption, and if the levying 
of those duties were subjected to the excise 
laws, the opportunity of smuggling, though 
not so entirely taken away, would be very 
much diminished. In consequence of those 
two, apparently, very simple and easy altera- 
tions, the duties of customs and excise might 
probably produce a revenue as great in pro- 
portion to the consumption of the most thin- 
ly inhabited province as they do at present in 
proportion to that of the most populous. 

The Americans, it has been said, indeed, 
have no gold or silver money; the interior 
commerce of the country being carried on by 
a paper currency, and the gold and silver 
which occasionally come among them being 
all sent to Great Britain in return for the 
commodities which they receive from us. But 
without gold and silver, it is added, there is 
no possibility of paying taxes. We already 
get all the gold and silver which they have. 
How is it possible to draw from them what 
they have not? 

The present scarcity of gold and silver 
money in America is not the effect of the 
poverty of that country, or of the inability 
of the people there to purchase those metals. 
In a country where the wages of labour are 
so much higher, and the price of provisions 
so much lower than in England, the greater 
part of the people must surely have where- 
withal to purchase a greater quantity if it 
were either necessary or convenient for them 
to do so. The scarcity of those metals, there- 
fore, must be the effect of choice, and not of 
necessity. 

It is for transacting either domestic or for- 
eign business that gdd and silver money is 
either necessary or convenient. 

The domestic business of every country, 
it has been shown in the second hook of this 
Inquiry, may, at least in peaceable times, be 
transacted by means of a paf)er currency 
with nearly the same degree of convenicncy 
as by gold and silver money. It is convenient 
for the Americans, who could always employ 
with profit in the improvement of their lands 
a greater stock than they can easily get, to 
save as much as possible the expense of so 
costly an instrument of commerce as gold 
and silver, and rather to employ that part of 
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their surplus produce which would be neces- 
sary for purchasing those metals in purchas- 
ing the instruments of trade, the materials 
of clothing, several parts of household furni- 
ture, and the ironwork neces.sary for building 
and extending their settlements and planta- 
tions; in purchasing, not dead stock, but ac- 
tive and productive stock. The colony gov- 
ernments find it for their interest to supply 
the people with such a quantity of paper- 
money as is fully sufficient and generally 
more than sufficient for transacting their do- 
mestic business. Some of those governments, 
that of Pennsylvania particularly, derive a 
revenue from lending this paper-money to 
their subjects at an interest of so much per 
cent. Others, like that of Massachusetts Bay, 
advance upon extraordinary emergencies a 
paper-money of this kind for defraying the 
public expense, and afterwards, when it suits 
the conveniency of the colony, redeem it at 
the ilepreciated value to which it gradually 
falls. In 17 17,* that colony paid, in this man- 
ner, the greater part of its public debts with 
the tenth part of the money for which its 
bills had been granted. It suits the conven- 
iency of the planters to save the expense of 
employing gold and silver money in their do- 
mestic transactions, and it suits the conven- 
iency of the colony governments to supply 
them with a medium which, though attended 
with some very considerable disadvantages, 
enables them to save that expense The re- 
dundancy of paper-money necessarily ban- 
ishes gold and silver from tlie domestic trans- 
actions of the colonies, for the same reason 
that it has banished those metals from the 
greater part of the domestic transactions in 
Scotland; and in both countries it is not the 
Ijovcrty, but the enterprising and projecting 
spirit of the people, their ilesire of employing 
all the stock which they can get as active and 
productive stock, which has occasioned this 
redundancy of paper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the dif- 
ferent colonies carry on with Great Britain, 
gold and silver are more or less em])loycd 
exactly in proportion as they are more or less 
necessary. Where those metals arc not nece.s- 
sary they seldom appear* Where they are 
necessary they are generally found. 

In the commerce between Great Britain 
and the tobacco colonies the British goods 
are generally advanced to the colonists at a 
pretty long credit, and are afterwards paid 
for in tobacco, rated at a certain price. It is 
more convenient for the colonists to pay in 
tobacco than in gold and silver. It would be 
more convenient for any merchant to pay for 
the goods which his corre^ondents had sold 

'See Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts 
Bay, vol. it, p. 436, et seq. 
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to him in some other sort of goods which he 
might happen to deal in than in money. Such 
a merchant would have no occasion to keep 
any part of his stock by him unemployed, 
and in ready money, for answering occasional 
demands. He could have, at ail times, a larger 
quantity of goods in Ills shop or warehouse, 
and he could deal to a greater extent. But it 
seldom happens to be convenient for all the 
correspondents of a merchant to receive pay- 
ment for the goods which they sell to him in 
goods of some other kind which he happens 
to deal in. The British merchants who trade 
to Virginia and Maryland happ>en to be a par- 
ticular set of correspondents, to whom it is 
more convenient to receive payment for the 
goods whicli they sell to those colonies in to- 
bacco than in gold and silver. They exi>ect 
to make a profit by the sale of the tobacco. 
They could make none by that of the gold 
and silver. Gold and silver, therefore, very 
seldom api)ear in the commerce between 
Great Britain and the tobacco colonies. Mary- 
land and Virginia have as little occasion for 
those metals in their foreign as in their do- 
mestic commerce They are said, accordingly, 
to have less gold an*i silver money than any 
other colonies in America. They are reckoned, 
however, as thriving, and consequently as 
rich, as any of their neighbours. 

In the northern colonics, Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, the four governments 
of New England, etc., the value of their own 
produce which they export to Great Britain 
is not equal to that of the manufactures 
which they import for their own use, and 
for that of some of the other colonies to 
which they are the carriers. A balance, 
therefore, must be paid to the mother coun- 
try in gold and silver, and this balance they 
generally find. 

In the sugar colonies the value of the prod- 
uce annually exported to Great Britain is 
much greater than that of all the goods im- 
ported from thence. If the sugar and rum 
annually sent to the mother country were 
paid for in those colonies, Great Britain would 
be obliged to send out every year a very large 
balance in money, and the trade to the West 
Indies would, by a certain .species of poli- 
ticians, be considered as extremely disadvan- 
tageous. But it so happens that many of the 
' principal proprietors of the sugar plantHtion.s 
reside in Great Britain. Their rents are re- 
mitted to them in sugar and rum, the produce 
of their estates. The sugar and rum which the 
West India merchants purchase in those col- 
onies upon their own account are not equal 
in value to the goods which they annually 
sell there. A balance, therefore, must neces- 
sarily be paid to them in gold and silver, and 
this balance, too, is generally found. 
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The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain 
have not been at all in proportion to the 
greatness or smallne.ss of the balances which 
were respectively due from them. Payments 
have in general been more regular from the 
northern than from the tobacco colonics, 
though the former have generally paid a 
pretty large balance in money, while the lat- 
ter have either paid no balance, or a much 
smaller one. The difficulty of getting pay- 
ment from our different sugar colonies has 
been greater or less in proportion, not so 
much to the extent of the balances resj^ec- 
tively due from them, as to the quantity of 
uncultivated land which they contained; that 
is, to the greater or smaller temptation which 
the planters have been under of overtrading, 
or of undertaking the settlement and planta- 
tion of greater quantities of w^aste land than 
suited the extent of their capitals. The re- 
turns from the great island of Jamaica, where 
there is still much uncultivated land, have, 
upon this aceount, been in general more ir- 
regular and uncertain than those from the 
smaller islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
St. Christophers, which have for these many 
years been completely cultivated, and have, 
upon that account, afforded less field for the 
s|)eculations of the planter. The new acqui- 
sitions of Grenada, I'obago, St. Vincents, and 
Dominica have opened a new field for specu- 
lations of this kind, and the returns from those 
islands have of late been as irregular and un- 
certain as those from the great island of 
Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the col- 
onies which occasions, in the greater part of 
them, the present scarcity of gold and silver 
money. Their great demand for active and 
productive stock makes it convenient for 
them to have as little dead stock as possible, 
and disposes them upon that account to con- 
tent themselves with a cheaper though less 
commodious instrument of commerce than 
gold and silver. They are thereby enabled to 
convert the value of that gohl and silver into 
the instruments of trade, into the materials 
of clothing, into household furniture, and 
into the ironwork necessary for building and 
extending their settlements and plantations. 
In tho.se branches of business which cannot 
be tran.sacted without gold and .silver money, 
it appears that they can always find the nec- 
essary quantity of those me tabs; and if they 
fre(juently do not find it, their failure is gen- 
erally the effect, not of their necessary pov- 
erty, but of their unnecessary and excessive 
enterprise. It is not because they arc poor that 
their payments are irregular and uncertain, 
but because they are too eager to lx?come ex- 
cessively rich. Though all that part of the 
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produce of the colony taxes which was oyer 
and above what was necessary for defraying 
the expense of their own civil and military 
establishments were to be remitted to Great 
Britain in gold and silver, the colonies have 
abundantly wherewithal to purchase the req- 
uisite quantity of those metals. They would 
in this case obliged, indeed, to exchange 
a part of their surplus produce, with which 
they now purchase active and productive 
stock, for dead stock. In transacting their do- 
mestic business they would be obliged to em- 
ploy a costly instead of a cheap instrument 
of commerce, and the expense of purchasing 
this costly instrument might damp somewhat 
the vivacity and ardour of their excessive en- 
terprise in the iinproveinent of land. It might 
not, however, be necessary to remit any part 
of the American revenue in gold and silver. 
It might be remitted in bills drawn upon and 
accepted by particular merchants or com- 
panies in Great Britain to whom a part of the 
surplus produce of America had been con- 
signed, who would pay into the treasury the 
American revenue in money, after having 
themselves receive<l the value of it in goo<ls; 
and the whole business might frequently be 
transacted without exporting a single ounce 
of gold or silver from America. 

It is not contrary to justice that both Ire- 
land and America should contribute towards 
the discharge of the public debt of Great 
Britain. That debt has been contracte<l in 
support of the government established by the 
Revolution, a government to which the Prot- 
estants of Ireland owe, not only the whole 
authority which they at present enjoy in their 
own country, but every security which they 
posse.ss for their liberty,* their property, and 
their religion; a government to which several 
of the colonies of America owe their present 
charters, and consequently their present con- 
stitution, and to which all the colonies of 
America owe the liberty, security, and prop- 
erty which they have ever since enjoyed. That 
public debt has been contracted in the de- 
fence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire; the 
immen.se debt contracted in the late war in 
particular, and a great part of that contract- 
ed in the war before, were both properly con- 
tracted in defence of America. 

By a union with Great Britain, Ireland 
would gain, besides the freedom of trade, 
other advantages much more important, and 
which would much more than compen.sate 
any increa.se of taxes that might accompany 
that union. By the union with England the 
middling and inferior ranks of peoi>le in Scot- 
land gained a complete deliverance from the 
power of an aristocracy which had always 
before oppres.sed them. By a union with Great 
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Britain the greater part of the people of all 
ranks in Ireland would gain an equally com- 
plete deliverance from a much more oppres- 
sive aristocracy; an aristocracy not founded, 
like that of Scotland, in the natural and re- 
spectable distinctions of birth and fortune, 
but in the most odious of all distinctions, 
those of religious and political prejudices; dis- 
tinctions which, more than any other, ani- 
mate both the insolence of the oppressors and 
the hatred and indignation of the oppressed, 
and which commonly render the inhabitants 
of the same country more hostile to one an- 
other than those of different countries ever 
are. Without a union with Great Britain the 
inhabit an t.s of Ireland are not likely for many 
ages to consider themselves as one j)eople. 

No oppressive aristocracy has ever pre- 
vailed in the colonies. Even they, however, 
would, in point of happiness and tranquility, 
gain eonsiclerably by a union with Great Brit- 
ain. It would, at least, deliver them from 
those rancorous and virulent factions which 
are inseparable from .small democracies, anrl 
which have so frequently divided the affec- 
tions of their people, and disturbed the tran- 
quillity of their governments, in their form 
so nearly democratical. In the ease of a total 
separation from Great Britain, which, unless 
prevented by a union of this kind, .seems very 
likely to take j>laee, those factions would be 
ten times more virulent than ever. Before tlie 
commencement of the pre.sent disturbances, 
the coercive power of the mother country had 
al^ay.s been able to re.strain tho.se factions 
from breaking out into anything worse than 
gross brutality and insult. If that cot'rcive 
power were entirely taken aw^ay, they would 
probably soon break out into open violence 
and bloodshed. In all great countries which 
are united under one uniform government, 
the spirit of parly commonly prevails less in 
the remote provinces than in the centre of 
the empire. The distance of those provinces 
from the capital, from the principal seat of 
the great scramble of faction and ambition, 
makes them enter less into the views of any 
of the contending parties, and renders them 
more indifferent and impartial spectators of 
the conduct of all. The ^irit of party pre- 
vails less in Scotland than in England. In the 
case of a union it would probably prevail less 
in Ireland than in Scotland, and the colonics 
would probably soon enjoy a degree of con- 
cord and unanimity at present unknown in 
any part of the British empire. Both Ireland 
and the colonics, indeed, would l)e subjected 
to heavier taxes than any which they at pres- 
ent pay. In consequence, however, of a «lili- 
gent and faithful application of the public 
revenue towards the di.scharge of the national 
debt, the greater part of those taxes might 
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not be of long continuance, and the public 
revenue of Great Britain might soon be re- 
duced to what was necessary for maintaining 
a moderate peace establishment 

I lie tei riturml acquisitions of the East India 
Company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that IS, of the state and people of Great 
Britain, might be rendered another source of 
revenue more abundant, perluips, than all 
those olieady mentioned Ihose countries are 
represented as more lei tile, moie cxtensi\e, 
and, in proportion to their extent, much rich- 
er find more populous than Great Britain In 
order to draw a great re\eniie from them, it 
would not jirobablj be iiece^-^ary to mtrcKbice 
any new system of taxation into countries 
wiiidi are already sufficienllj and more than 
sidiuicntly taxed It might, fieiliaps, be more 
juojMi to lighten than to aggra\ate the bur- 
den of those unfortunate countries and to 
uidcaxour to draw a revenue from them, not 
b\ imiiosmg new taxes but b> ])rc\enting 
the ciuIh // leiiu nt and misapplu ition of the 
greater jiirt of those which th('> alieady pay 

II it should be found impiactuable for 

Grcxal Britain to any considerable aug- 

menlalion of revenue from any of the re- 
sources abo\e mentioned, the only resource 
which can remain to her is a diminution of 
her expense In the mode of collecting and in 
that ot expending the public resenue though 
in both there ma> be still room for impro\c 
mint, Great Britain seems to be at least as 
economical as any of her neighbours The 
military establishment which she maintains 
foi her own defence in time of peace is more 
moderate th in that of anv Turopean st ite 
which c.in pretend to ri\al her cither in 
wealth or in power None of those articles, 
there tore, seem to admit of any considerable 
itduction of expense The expense of the 
peace establishment of the colonies w as, before 
the commencement of the present disturb- 
ances, \ery considerable, and is an expense 
which may, ami il no rcNcniie can be drawn 
from them ought certainly to be saved al- 
together This constant expense m time of 
peace, though very great is insignificant m 
comparison with what the defence of the 
colonies has cost us in time of war The last 
war, which was undertaken altogether on 
account of the colonies, cost (beat llritain, it 
has already been obse^^ed, upwards of ninety 
millions The Spanish war of 1739 was piiii- 
cipally undertaken on their account in which, 
and in tlic Ficnch war that was the consc- 
q ciKc of it. Great Britain spent upwards of 
forty millions, a great part of which ought 
justly to be charged to I he colonies In those 
two wars the colonies cost Great Britain 
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much more than double the sum which the 
national debt amounted to before the com- 
mencement of the hrst of them Had it not 
been lor those wars that debt might, and 
piobably would by this time, have been com- 
pletely paid and had it not been for the col- 
onics, the lormer of those wars might not, 
and the latter ccitamly would not ha\e been 
undertaken It was because the colonies were 
supposed to be proxmccs of the British cm 
pire that this expense was laid out upon them 
But countries which contiibute neither re\ 
enuc nor military force towards the support 
of the empire cannot be considered as prc)\- 
mces lhe> may perhaps be considered as 
appendages, as a sort of splendid and showj 
ccpiipage ot the empire But if the empire 
can no longer support the expense of keeping 
up this ecpiipage, it ought certainly to laj it 
down, and if it Cciimot raise its revenue in 
projKirlicm to its expense it ought, at least, 
to accommoclate its exjiense to its revenue 
It the colonies, notwithstanding their refusal 
to submit to Biitish taxes, an still to be con- 
sidered as provinces of the British empire, 
their defence in some future war ma> cost 
(mat Britain as great an expense as it evei 
has clone m any former war Ihc nileis of 
Great Britain have, for nujre than a ccnlur> 
past amused the people with the iniagina 
tion that thej possessed a g^cat empire on the 
west side of tlie Vtlantic I his empire, liow 
ever, has hitherto existed in imagination cmlv 
It has hillieito been not an empire, but the 
project of an empire not i gold mine but the 
project of a gold mine a pioject wimli has 
cost, which contmues to cost, and which if 
pursued m the same waj as it has been hith 
erto, IS likely to cost, immense expense, with 
out being likely to bring anj prohl for the 
effects of the monopoly of the colon j trade it 
has been shown, arc, to the great bodv of the 
people, mere loss instead of profit It is surelv 
now time that our ruleis should either realize 
this golden dream, in which thej have been 
indulging themselves perhaps, as well as the 
jx'ople, or that the^ should awake from it 
themselves and endei\our to awaken the 
people If the project cannot l>c completed, 
it ought to be given up If nn> of the prov 
mces of the British empire cannot be made 
to contribute towards the support of the 
whole empire, it is surely time that Great 
Britain sliould free herself fiom the expense 
of defending those pnninccs in time of war 
and of suppoiting an> jiart of their ci\ il or 
mihtarv establishments in time of peace, and 
endeavour to accommodate her future views 
and designs to the real mediocrilv of hei 
circumstances 
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Appendix 


The two following accounts are subjoined in order to illustrate and con- 
firm what is said in the fifth chapter of the fourth book, concerning the 
tonnage bounty to the white-licrriiig fishery. The reader, I believe, may 
depend upon the accura<‘y of both accounts. 

An account of Busses fitted out in Scotland for Eleven Years, with 
the S umber of Empty Barrels carried out, arid the Number of Barrels 
of Herrings caught; also the Bounty at a Medium on each Barrel of 
Seasieeks, and on each Barrel when fully packed. 


Years 

S timber of 
liusikes 

Em pt}f 
Barrels 
carried oul 

Barrfls 
of Herrings 
caught 

Bounty paid 
the Busses 

on 

1771 

29 

5948 

2832 

k 

2085 

0 

d. 

0 

1772 

l(i8 

41310 

22237 

1 1 055 

7 

6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

12510 

8 

0 

1771 

248 

59303 

50305 

10952 

2 

6 

1775 

275 

09144 

52879 

19315 

15 

0 

1770 

294 

70329 

51803 

21290 

7 

6 

1777 

2U) 

02079 

43313 

17.192 

2 

6 

1778 

220 

50390 

40958 

10310 

2 

6 

1779 

200 

55194 

29307 

15287 

0 

0 

1780 

181 

18315 

19885 

13415 

12 

6 

1781 

135 

33992 

10593 

9013 

12 

0 

Total 

2180 

550913 

378347 

155 103 

n 

0 


Scustceks 378,347 Bounty at a inediuiii for each 

barrel of seasteeks L*0 8 2^4 

But a barrel of seasleeks being 

only reckoned two-thirds of a bar- 

rel fully packed, one-third is de- 
ducted, which brings the bounty 
to £0 1^ S'U 

14 deducted 120,11523 

Barrels fully packed 252,2311^^ 

And if the herrings are exported, there is, besides, 

a preiiiiuiii of 

So that the bounty paid by Government in money for 
each barrel is 

But if to this the duty of the salt usually taken credit 
for as exj^ended in curing each barrel, wliieh at a medium 
is of foreign, one bushel and one-fourth of a bushel, at 
10s. a bushel, be added, viz. 

The bounty on each barrel would amount to 


0 2 8 
£0 11 ll^i 

0 12 6 
£1 7 5% 
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If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand thus, viz. 


Bounty as before 

But if to this bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots 

£0 

14 

im 

salt at Is. 6d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at 
a medium used in curing each barrel is added, to wit 

0 

3 

0 

The bounty on each barrel will amount to 

£0 

17 

ll'M 

And, 




When bliss herrings are entered for home consumption in Scotland, and 
pay the shilling a barrel of duty, the bounty stands thus, to w’it as before 


£0 

12 

sH 

From which the Is. a barrel is to be deducted 

0 

1 

0 


0 

11 

■ 354 

But to that there is to be added again the duty of the 
foreign salt used in curing a barrel of herrings, viz. 

0 

12 

6 

Si> that the premium allowed for each barrel of her- 
rings entered for home consumption is 

£1 

3 

954 

If the herrings are cured with British salt, it will stand 

as follows 

, viz. 

Bounty on each barrel brought in by the busses as 
above 

£0 

12 

354 

From which deduct the Is. a barrel paid at the time 
they are entered for home consumption 

0 

1 

0 


£0 

11 

3 

But if to the bounty the duty on two bushels of Scots 
salt at Is. 6d. per bushel, supposed to be the quantity at 
a medium used in curing each barrel, is added, to w'it 

0 

3 

0 

The premium for each barrel entered for home con- 
sumption wull be 

£0 

14 

354 

Though the loss of duties upon herrings exported cannot, perhaps, prop- 

erly be considered as bounty;^ that upon herrings entered for home 

con- 


sumption certainly may. 

An Account of the Quantity of Foreign Salt imported into Scotland, 
and of Scots Salt delivered Duty free from the Works there for the 
Fishery, from the 5th of April 1771 to the 5th of April 17H2, with a 
Medium of both for one IVar. 


Period 

Foreign Salt 
/ m ported 

Scots Salt 
di liver ed from 
the Works 


Bushels 

Bushels 

From the 5th of April 1771 to the 5th of 
April 1782 

936,974 

168.226 

Medium for one Year 

85,1 79 Mi 

15,293Jii 


It is to be observed that the Bushel of Foreign Salt weighs 84 lb., that 
of British Salt 56 lb. only. 
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(ThUi index is the original index, which appeared first in edition 3, with [in square 
brackets] additions by Edwin Caiman. It covers only the text and the author*s notes.) 


[Abassides, opulence of Saracen empire under, 173.J 
[Abbeville, woollen monopoly, 190.] 

I Abraham, weighed shekels, 11.] 

Absentee tax, the propriety of, considere<l, with 
reference to Ireland, 395. 
lAbysbinia, salt money, 10. | 

I Academy, the, assigned to Plato, .339.1 
[Academy of Sciences, Description des Arts et 
Metiers faites ou appronvees par Messieurs de 
Varademie royale des scienres, 1701, 54.1 
(Acapulco ships, sailing between America and Hast 
Indies, 89-9 1.J 

Accounts of money, in modern Europe, all kept, 
and the value of goods compuled, in silver, 17. 
[Accumulalion, early state preceding, ^20. ‘47; title 
of Ilk. ii., 117; pr»*vious and necessary to ilivision 
of labour, 1 1 7.J 

|.\chille.s, Againemnoirs offer to, 31 ^ 1 
Actors, public, pai<l for the contempt attending 
their profession, 1.5 . 
fA<lriatic, fav'ourable to commerce, lO.) 
[Adulteration of coin, worse than augmentation, 
414.] 

[.Vdulterine guiMs, 53.1 
I.Egcan sea, islands of, 539.] 
i.Eolian colonies, 239.) 

1 Esop'.s Fables, a])ologurs, 335. | 

Africa, (powerful king niin-h worse off than Euro- 
pean peasant, 6.1 can 'jc nsNigiKsl for the barbarous 
state of the interior parts of that continent, 10. 

(Trade to America consists of slave trade, *446; 
rcceiv'cs rum in exchange for slav'cs, ^19; mnnu- 
facliires from European towns, ‘47'4; no thriving 
colonies, 27(1; natives being .shepherds could not 
be displaced, 276; gum .senega export, 286; neces- 
sity of forts for commerce, 819; music and 
dancing, 338.] 

African company [one of five regulated companies, 
320;] establishment and constitution of, 322-3; 
receive an annual allowance from parliament for 
forts and garrisons, 322-3; the company not un- 
der sufficient control, 323; history of the Royal 
African company, 324; decline of, 324; rise of 
the present company, 324. 

[Agamemnon’s recommciHlation of his cities, 312.] 
Age, the foundation of rank and precedency in 
rude as well as civilized societies, 309-10. 

[Agen, land lax in, 375.] 

Aggregate fund, in the* British finance.s, explained, 
405. 

Agio of the bank of Ara.sterdam (how nccounled 
for by some people, 142;] explaiiie<l, 204; of the 


bunk of Hamburg, 205; the agio at Am.sterdam, 
how kept at a medium rate, 208. 

[Agrarian law. the foundation of Rome, 239.] 
(Agricultural Systems, 288-300.J 
Agriculture, the labour of, docs not admit of such 
subdivisions as manufactures, 4; this impossi- 
bility of separation, prevents agriculture from 
improving equally w'ith manufactures. 4; natural 
state of, in n new colony, 39; reijuires more 
knowledge and experience than most mechanical 
professions, and yet is carrietl on without any 
restrictions, 54; the terms of rent, how adjii.sted 
between landlord and tenant, 62; is extended by 
good roads and nav'igable canals, 63; under what 
circumstances pasture land is more valuable 
than arable, 64; gardening not a very gainful 
employment, 66; vines the most profitable article 
of culture, 66; estimates of profit from projects, 
x’ery fallacious, 66; (not to be promoted by dis- 
couraging manufactures, 67;] cattle and tillage 
mutually improve each other, 96; remarks on 
that of Scotland, 96-7; remarks on that of North 
America, 97; poultry a profitable article in hus- 
bandry, 98; hogs, 98-9; dairy, 99; evidences of 
land being completely improved, 100; the ex- 
tension of cultivation ns it raises the price of 
animal food, reduces that of vegetables, 106-7; 
by whom and how practiced under feudal gov- 
ernment, 144-5; its operations not so much in- 
tended to increase, as to direct, the fertility of 
nature. 157; has been the cause of the prosperity 
of the British colonies in America, 158; the 
prt»fits of, exaggerated by projectors, 162; [ca- 
pable of absorbing more capital than has been 
applietl to it, 162;] on equal terms, is naturally 
preferred to trade. 163-4; artificers necessary to 
the carrying it on, 164; was not attended to 
by the Northern destroyers of the Roman 
empire, 165; the ancient policy of Europe un- 
fav'oiirablc to, 170; was promote<l by the com- 
merce, and manufactures of towms, 179; [fa- 
voured by law of England, 179-80;] the w'ealth 
arising from, more solid and durable, than that 
which proceeds from commerce, 181. 

Is not encouraged by the bounty on the ex- 
portation of corn, 218; why the proper business 
of new companies [? colonies], 264; the present 
agricultural .system of political economy ailopted 
in France, descrilied. 288; is iliscouragetl by re- 
strictions and prohibitions in trade. 293; is 
fav’oureil beyond manufactures in China, 296; 
and in Indostan, 297; does not require so ex- 
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tensive a market as manufactures, 298, to check 
manufactures, in order to promote agriculture, 
fali»e policy, 299>S00, [suppose a settlement, 302, 
landlords ought to be encouraged to cultivate 
part of their own land, S64-5 ] 

[Agrigcntum, ri\ ailed mother city, 244] 
[Agrippina, her white nightingale, 95] 

[Aides, the French, farmed, 400] 

[Aix-la Chapelle, treaty of 325, 327, 409, university 
of, 355 ] 

Alcavala, the tax in Spain so called explained and 
considered, 398, the ruin of the Spanish manu- 
factures attributed to this tax 
[Ale, licences to sell, 375, incidence of taxes on, 
386-7] 

Alehouses, the number oft not the efficient cause 
of drunkenness, 156, 210 11 
[Alexander the Great, pri> ale pupil of Aristotle 58, 
conquests 241 ] 

[Alexander III, Pope, bull for emancipation, 108 ] 
[Alien merchants taxed 387 | 

[Alienation, fines on, 378 J 

Allodial rights, mistaken for feudal rights, 176-7, 
the introduction of the feudal law tended to 
moderate the authority of the allodial lords, 177 
[Almagro went in search of gold, 242] 

[Alsace treated as foreign, S98 ] 

Ambassadors, the first motive of their appoint- 
ment, 319 

America, Icoloniration has followed coast and 
rivers, 9, mines diminished \alue of gold and 
silver, 15, 83-4, 86, 103 106 190-1, planUrs are 
farmers as well as proprietors, 22 3 ] why labour 
is dearer in North Ameiica than in Fngland, 
29, 30, [not so rich as England SO ] great in- 
crease of population there, 30, [people marry 
early yet there is scarcity of hands 80, Jlritish 
colonies illustrate genius of British cxnistitution, 
31, rapid prop«igalion stamp act SO I com- 
mon rate of interest there, S9, [acquisitions of 
territory raised inleresl in Britain 39, rate of 
profit in trade with lower than Jamaican trade, 
47, corn cxnild nut be cultivated by factors like 
sugar, 68, skins thrown away by natives of 70, 
landlords would like trees remo\cd 71,| is a new 
market for the produce of its own silver mines, 
88, the first accounts of the two empires of Peru 
and Mexico, greatly exaggerated, 88 191, im- 
proving state of the Spanish cx)lonies, 191, |East 
Indies takes the siher of 89, the tax forms the 
whole rent of Spanish gold and siKer mines, 93, 
slovenly husbandry in British colonias 97, cattle 
killed for hide and tallow, 100, paper currency 
for small sums, 139, interior cximmerce com- 
pletely carried on by paper, 139-40,1 account 
of the paper currency of the British cxilonies, 
141, [state of savages, like that of England m 
time of Julius Caesar, 149,] cause of the lapid 
prosperity of the British colonies there, 158, 
[carrying trade of goods to Europe, 161-2,1 why 
manufactures for distant sale have never been 
established there, 164; [artificers employ savings 


in purchase and cultivation of land,] its speedy 
impro\emcnt owing to assistance from foreign 
capitals, 165, [no produce returns such profits as 
sugar, 167, rapid advance founded on agricul- 
tuie, 179,] the purchase and impro\emeut of 
uncultivated lands, the most profitable employ- 
ment of capitals, 179, [first inquiry of Spaniards 
always for gold and silver, 182, discovery caused 
a revolution in commerce, 185, great pait of 
expense of last French war laid out theie, 188,1 
commercial alterations produced by the dis- 
covery of, 190 91, but two civili/ed nations 
found on the whole continent, 191, [European 
commerce with more advantageous than East 
India trarle, 191, returns to trade with, infre- 
quent, 212 13, not more than thice million 
people m British North American colonies, 
jKJorer than France,] the wealth of the North 
American colonics mcrcosed though the balance 
ot trade continued against them. 213 

[Itevolt 214, 215, long coastline and slender 
Bii^ish authority, 215,] Madeira wme, how intro- 
duced there, [drawback on exports to, 215-16, 
the war, 223, settled by different motives from 
Greek and Roman colonies 239 no necessity for, 
210,1 historical review of the European settle- 
ments m 2H iJ, of Spain 244, of Holland 245- 
4fi ol Irancc 240, of Britain 240, ecclesiastical 
go\ernment in the sexcral European colonies, 
247 tS, fish a principal article of trade from 
Noith America to Spun Portiigil and the 
Mediterranean, 219, naval stores to Britain, 250, 
[slave labour 253 ] little credit due to the policy 
of Europe from the success ol the colonies 254, 
[folly and injustice presidcTI over original settle- 
ment 254, Europe magiia virum mater 255 ] 
the discovery and colonization of, how far ad- 
vantageous to Euiopc 2)> 74, and to America 
271, [augmented European industry 255 an 
advantage to countnes which never sent exports 
theie 2 >5 5fi, surplus produc^e the source of 
advantage to Europe, 2ifi, contributes no mili- 
tary force to mother countries, and little rev- 
enue, exclusive trade supposed the peculiar ad- 
vantage 256, rapid prngiess unforeseen, 258, 
mono|>oly attracted capital, 260, uncertain, re- 
mote and irregular returns of trade to, 260, 
effects of stoppage of trade, 263, Eurojican mar- 
ket fur bread and meat extended, 264 shop keep- 
ing policy adopted towarefe, 266, taxation by 
requisition, 269, ambition of leading men, 270, 
jiossible removal of seat of government to 271, 
discovery of, one of the twto greatest events in 
history, 271, mother couniries have the show 
but not all the advantages, 272-74,] the colonies 
m, governed by a spirit of monopoly, 274, [more 
thriv mg than colonies m Africa, 276, bounty on 
naval storeys from 280, Britain sometimes courts 
and sometimes quarrels with, 280, bounties, 281,] 
the interest of the consumer m Britain sacri- 
ficed to that of the prcKliicer, by the system of 
colonization, 288, [natives of, were hunters, 301; 
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and contemptible opponents, 30!2, colonial militia 
becoming a standing army, S05, nati\es of, re* 
garded age as the sole foundation ot rank, 309- 
10, poll taxes, 377, productions ol, ai tides of 
common use in Great Britain, 3S9,J plan for 
extending the British system of laxatioii ovtr 
all the provinces of, 41a, the (lueslion how the 
American could pay taxes without specie con- 
sidered, 418, ought m justice to contribute to 
discharge the public debt of Great Britain, ex- 
pediency of their union with Britain, 420, the 
British empire there, a mere project, 421 
Amsterdam, |83, 193, 201, 266, 283, 358,| agin of 
the bank of, [how accounteil for by some people, 
112,1 explainefi, 204, occasion of its establish- 
ment, 204, 20a, advantages attending pa\ments 
there 20d, rate demanded for keeping money 
theie 205-6, this bank, the great warehouse of 
Europe for bullion, 207, demands upon, how 
made and answered, 207, tin agio ol, how kept 
at a medium rate, 20S, the amount of its 
tieasure only to be conjectured, 208 
[Anderson, Adam quoted, 325 I 
[Anderson, James, cpioted 81), 93 127 1 
Ikngola, 210 276 1 

Annuities lor * tin »if vears and for h\es, in the 
British hnnucts, historical account of, 406-7 
[Antigua 258, 419 | 

[Antoninus Marcus, 339] 

(Antweip, 181 201? | 

[Apeica of Brazil, 241 ] 

210 ] 

Ajk)11u curies the profit on their drugs unjustly 
stigmatized as exorbitant, 1-7 
[Apothecary’s shop a source of profit to Hamburg, 
357 8 J 

[Apples imported from Flaiulers in se\ eiitceiith 
century 33 ] 

[x\pprcnlKeship statutes raise wages more perma- 
nently ilian they lower them 26) 
Apprenticeship, the iiatiiie and intention ot this 
bond serMlude expiniiud 1 IS, the limitations 
imposed on various trades, as to the number 
of apprentices, 51, the statute of ajipienlics'ship 
in England, 51-2, apprenticeships in France and 
Scotland 52, general remarks on the tendency 
and operation of long apprenticeships, 52-3, [ob- 
structs fret ciriulation of labour from one em- 
ployment to another, 58, means of gaining a 
settlement, 59-60,] the statute of, ought to be 
lepealeil, 201. 

(Relation to priMlegcs of graduates 338] 
[Arabia, hospitality of chiefs, 176, histones full of 
genealogies, 178-9,1 

IViclonous when united 302, militia, 305, 
despotic authority of sherifs, 310, revenue of 
chiefs consists of profit, 357-8 ] 

[Arabia, Gulf of, fa\ourable to commerce 10 ] 
[Arabs, their manner of supporting war, 301 ] 
[Arragon, 2H 1 

[Arbiithnot, Dr John, quoted, 299 ] 

[Archipelago, 263 ] 
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lArgyle, the Duke of, 1 77 ] 

[Aristotle, munificently rewarded by Philip and 
Alexander, 58, Lyceum assigned to, 338, a 
teacher, 355, quoted, 167, 338 ] 

[Arilhiiictic, political, untrustworthy 230. of the 
customs, two and two make one, 388 ] 

[Armada, the defeat of, stopped Spanish obstruc- 
tion ot colonization, 245, less alarming than the 
rupture with the colonies, 262] 

Army, (a disadcantageous lottery, 46 J Ihrcx; dif 
ferent ways by which a nation may maintain one 
in a distant country, 187, standing, distinction 
between and a militia, 301, historical review of. 
305 6, the Macedonian army 306, Carthaginian 
army, 306, Homan army 306-7, [courageous 
without active service, 307,] is alone able to 
X>er{>ctuale the civilization of a country 308, 
is the speediest engine tor civiliring a barbarous 
country 308, under what circumstances daiigci- 
ous to. and under what, favourable to liberty, 
308, [small would be siifTicient if martial spirit 
prevailed, 342-S, no security to the sovereign 
against a disaffected clergy, 348 ] 

Artificers prohibited bv law from going to foreign 
count nes, 287, residing abroad, and not re- 
tnining on notice, exposed to outlawry, 287, 
[serving in an army must be maintained by 
the x>ublic 302 3,1 see Mamitactures 
[As, origina[[y a pound of copper, 12, reduced to 
1 24 12, alwavs a copper com 17. reduced at 
end of 1st Punic war, 413-14] 

[Aset tic morality taught as moral philosophy, 336 1 
Asdruhal his arni> greatly improved by discipline 
306, (the yoiingerj how defeated 306 
[ \siniiis Ccler gave large price for a surmullet 95 ] 
Asscmblv hoiistN of in the British colonies the 
const itiitioiial freedom of, shown 252-3 
Assiento contract, 325 
j Vssi/L of breail 61 ) 

[Assi/e of biead and ale remarks on that statute 
77-8 79 1 

[Athens large fees of teachers at .57-8, artisans 
were slaves 298, paid soldiers of 303] 

I Atlantic, 271 ] 

I Augmentation of coin defined 414] 

Augustus emperor emancipates the slaves of 
Veduis Pollio for his cnieltv 251 
lAiilri.igcrs 11 1 

I Austeie morality favoured by the cmnimon people, 
316] 

[Austria little assisted bv the Danube 10 militia 
dclcateil by the Swiss 307 survey for land 
tax 115] 

[ Avr Bank hi’atory of 135 ] 

(Avrshirc rise of demand for labour in 32] 
fArores, 210] 

[Babvlon, 167] 

[Bahamas, 241 ] 

[Bakers mcoiporation of, in Scotland, 62] 

Balance of annual produce and consumption ex- 
[Balance of employments, 224 ] 
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plained, 213; may be in favour of a nation, 
when the balance of trade is against it, 213. 

Balance of trade, [absurd speculations concerning, 
163;] no certain criterion to determine on which 
side it turns between two countries, 202; the 
current doctrine of, on wdiich most regulations 
of traide are founded, absurd, 200; if even, by 
the exchange of their iiatixe commodities, both 
sides may be gainers, 209; how the balance 
w^ould stand, if native commodities on one side, 
were paid with foreign commodities on the 
other, 209-10; how the balance stands when 
commodities are purchased with gold and sdver, 
210; the ruin of countries often predicted from 
the doctrine of an unfavourable balance of 
trade, 213. 

I Balboa, Nugnes de, 242.] 

[Baltic, 10; wood from, 71; flax and hemp, 157; 
tobacco to. 261; manufactures for, 272.) 

Banks [sometimes pay in sixpences to gain time, 
19, 138; private, in Lomlon allow no interest 
but in Edinburgh give 4 per cent on notes, 38; 
Scotch banking, 126-37;] great increase of trade 
in Scotland, since the establishment of them in 
the principal towms, 127; their usual course of 
business, 127; con.seqiiences of their issuing 
too much paper, 129; nece.ssary caution for some 
time observed by them with regard to giving 
credit to their customers. 130-1; limits of the 
advances they may prudently make to traders, 
131-2; how injured by the practice of drawing 
and redrawing bills, 131; history of the Ayr 
bank, 1.35-6; history of the bank of England, 
137-8; the nature and public ad\antage of 
banks considered, 138; bankers might carry on 
their bu.siness with less paper, 139, 110; effects 
of the optional clauses in the Scots notes' 140-1; 
origin of their cstablishr^ent, 205; bank money 
explained, 205. 

Of Eiiglaml. the conduct of, in regard to the 
coinage, 273; [tho.se of Edinburgh have no ex- 
clusive privilege, 330;] joint stock companies 
w'hy w'ell adapter! to the trade of banking, 330, 
331; a doubtful question whether the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is etpial to the manage- 
ment of the bank to pmfll, 358. 

Bankers, the credit of their notes how eslablislierl, 
124-5; the nature of the banking business ex- 
plained, 125, 127; the multiplication and com- 
petition of bankers under proper regulation, of 
service to public crerlit. 

[Bank of Amsterdam, see Arasterdam'.i 

[Bank of England, had to coin much gold, 129, 
130; discounts, 135; history, 137-8.1 
[Large capital, 324; enables government to 
contract unfunded debt, 404; stopperl usual 
business during the recoinage, 404; advances 
the proceerls of taxes, 405; taxes first mortgaged 
in perpetuity for its advance, 405; advances at 
January 1775, 409.] 

[Bank of Scotland, 127.1 

[Bank, the Boyal, 127.1 


[Bank-money, of greater value than currency, 204; 
explained, 205.] 

[Bank notes, not below £10 in London, 139; should 
not be for less than £5, 139.] 

[Bankruptcy most frequent in hazardous trades, 
47; greatest and most humilating misfortune, 
148.J 

[Bar, 401.] 

[Barbadoes, early prosperity, 258; all cultivated, 
419.] 

[Barbary, 173; 322.) 

Baretti, Mr., his account of the quantity of 
Portugal gold sent weekly to England, 235. 
Barons, feudal, their power contracted, by the 
grant of municipal privileges, 172; theii extensive 
authority, 176-7; how they lost their authorily 
over their vas.sals, 177-8; and the |>ower to dis- 
turb their country, 178-9; [influence of, revenue 
spent on luxuries, 351.| 

Barter, the exchange of one commodity for an- 
other, the propensity to, of extensive operation, 
and peculiar to man, 6-7; is not sufficient to 
carry on the mutual intercourse of mankind, 10; 
|ccas<\s on the iiitroiluction of money. 1 1;| sec 
Commerce. 

[Basel, chief revenue from export duly, 374.1 
Batavia, causes of the prosperity of the Dutcli 
.settlement there, 276. 

[Bath Road inn, fallen fortune of, 150.] 

[Bavaria, Danube no use to, 10.] 

[Bayonne treated as foreign to Eraiice. 398.] 
[Bazinghen, Abot de, quoted, 237.1 
[Beaumont, J. L. Moreau de, see Menioires.j 
Beaver .skins, review of jiolicy used in tlie 
trade for, 286; [subject to export duty, 388 | 
[Becket used clean hay, 176.] 

Beef, cheaper now in L<indon. than in the reign 
of James I, 65; compared with the prices of 
wheal at the correspoinliiig liitifs, 65, 66; (com- 
pared with pork in' France and England, 98-9.] 
[Beggar, alone depends on benevolence, 7; once 
.synonymous with scholar, 57.] 

Benefices, ecclesiastical, the tenure of, why rendered 
secure, 348-9; the power of collating to, how- 
taken from the Pope, in England and France, 
351; general ecpialily of, among tlie Presbyterians, 
354; gooil effects of this equality, 354. 

[Beiiefit of clergy, 350.] 

[Benevolence, tloes not give us our dinner, 7.] 
Bengal, to what circumstaiioe its early improve- 
ment in agriculture and inuDiifactures was owing, 
9-10; present miserable state of the country, 31; 
remarks on the high rates of interest there, 39-40; 
[profits cal up rent and leave only subsistence 
for w'ages, 40, 41; piece goods exports, 89; ratio 
of gold to silver, 91-2.] 

[Improper regulations turned dearth into 
famine, 226;] opprc.ssive conduct of the English 
there to suit their trade in opium, 277; [revenue 
from land rent, 277;] why more remarkable for 
the exportation of manufactures than of grain, 
298; (ancient land tax, 307-8; good roads, 307.] 
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[Bengal, Gulf of, favourable to commerce, 10.] 
[Benguela, 240, 27G.J 

Berne, I farmers c<iual to the English, 170;] brief 
history of the republic of, 172. 

Establishment of the reformation there, 352; 
applicaitiou of the revenue of the Calholic clergy, 
356; derives a revenue from the interest of its 
treasure, 359; |lav on alienation, 378; only state 
which has a treasure, 403.] 

I Bernier, Francois, quoted, 318.J 
[Bettering one's coiuJition, universal desire of, 147- 
8, 150, 232, 291.] 

[Rd)le cunimonly read in Latin, 334-5.] 

Bills of exchange, Idisconnting of, chief means of 
issuing bank notes, 127;| punctuality in the 
pjiyrncnt of, how secured, 133; the pernicious 
practice of drawing and rc<lruwing explained, 
133; the arts ma<lc use of to glimpse this mu- 
tual tratlic in bills, 131. 

[lixUeta d'i'ial, sometimes at 60 or 70 ]»cr cent 
discounts, 404.] 

[Birch, Dr. Thomas, quoted, 65 .] 

[Birmingham produces articles of fashion and 
fancy, 49; manufactures not within .statute of 
apprenticeship, 51-2; uses £50,000 in gold and 
silver anuin'O^ , 'jo, 01: reduction in price of 
goods, 107; manufactures grew up naturally, 
175; hard>Aarc evcliangcd for wine, 396.) 

Birth, superiority of, how it confers r<‘^pccl and 
authority, 310. 

Bishops, the ancient mode of electing them, and 
how altered, OtO, 351. 

[Blackstone, AVilliam, quoted, 15, 167.] 

[Blanc, Cape, 322.] 

Body, natural, and [>olilical, analogy bet\\ccn, 294. 
Bohemia, [serfs still ovist in, 167; .sur\cy and valu- 
ation. 366;[ uccoiinl of the tax there on the 
industry of artilicers, 3Sl. 

[Bombay, 328.] 

[Bordeaux, .sec Boiirdcaux.j 
[Borlasc, <|Uotc<l, 73. j 
[Born, llalph dc. his feast, 77.) 

[Borough, see Burghs.) 

[Boston, high-paid labour cheaper than .slave, 34; 

less populous than Mexico or Lima, 2l'5.j 
[Boiichaud. quoted, 378.] 

[Bounder, proprietor of Cornish tin mine, 74.) 
Bounties, \\hy given in comnicrfc, 192. 

On exportation, llie policy of granting them, 
considered, 216; on the cxporlnlioii of corn, 216- 
17; this bounty imposes two taxes on the people, 
217; evil tendency of this bounty, 220; the 
Ijounly only beneficial to the exporter and im- 
porter, 220; motives of the country geiillemaii 
in granting the bounty, 220; a trade which 
requires a bounty, necessarily a losing tra<le, 
221; [bounties on production, 221 ;j tonnage 
bounties to the fisheries considered, 221-2; ac- 
count of the white-herring fishery, 223; reiiiiirks 
on other bounties, 223; a review of the principles 
on which they are generally granted, 280; lho.se 
granted on American produce founded on inis- 
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taken policy, 281; how they affect the consumer, 
288; [public teachers receive a sort of, 340; 
bounty on corn wor.se than a tax on neccs.saries, 
385; on articles formerly charged witli exj>ort 
duties, 388; give ri.se to frauds, 388-9; abolition 
of, propose<i, 390; deducted from cu.stoins rev- 
enue, 396.] 

Bounty on the exportation of com, the tendency 
of this mea.siirc examined, 84; [85-6; and see 
Bounties.] 

[Bourbon, the house of, united by British ac- 
quisition of Gibraltar and Minorca, 323.] 
Botinleaux, why a town of great tra<le, 145; 
[memoir of the parliament of, as to French 
debt. 407.] 

IBraily, Robert, quoted, 171.] 

IBraganza, family of, 245.] 

Brazil [aborigines hud neither arts nor agriculture, 
bS: gold of. 160, 185. 210, 235, 243.] 

Grew to be a powerful colony under neglect, 
245; the Dutch invaders e\i)elh'«l by the Fortu- 
gue.se colonists, 21'5; computed number of in- 
habitants tliere, 245; 1 Portuguese settled in, 245;1 
the trade of the principal pro\irices oppressed 
by the Portugne.se, 218; [Porliigue.se Jew's 
banisheri thither, 254. | 

Bread, its relative \alue with butcher’s meat com- 
pared, 64, 65: [lax on, in Holland, 386; levietl 
by licence, 387.1 

lBre.slaii, tax on the Bishop’s land, 366.] 

Brewery, reasons for transferring the taxes on. to 
the malt, 392; (for private use, untaxed, 395.] 
Bridges, how' to be erecteil and maintained, 315; 

[originally maintained by six days’ labour, 359.] 
[Bri^'tol and the African Company, 322. | 

Britain, (ireat, evidences that labour is siifHcienlly 
paid for there. 31; the price of proxi.sions nearly 
the .same in most places, 31; great variations in 
the price of lalx^ur, 31, 32; vegetables importe<l 
from Flaiulers in the last century, 3.S; liistorieal 
aeeouiit of the alterations In I crest of money has 
umlcrgonc, 37, 38; double interest deeineil a 
reasonable mereautile ]>rofit, 41; in what respects 
the carrying trade is ud\ antageoiis to, 160; ap- 
pears to enjoy more of the carrying trade of 
Europe, than it really has, 161; i.s the only 
eounlry of Europe in which the obligation of 
piirxeyaiice is aboli.shed, 169; its funds for the 
supiM>rt of foreign wars impiired into, 1S8; why 
never likely to be much affected by the free 
importation of Irish cattle, 195-6; nor .salt pro- 
visions, 196; could be little affected by the 
importation of foreign corn, 196; the policy of 
the commercial restraints on the tra«le with 
France examined, 202; the trade with France 
might be more ad\antageoiis to each country 
than that with any other, 212. 

AVhy one of the richest countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal arc among the poorest, 
233; review' of her American colonies, 246-8; the 
trade of her colonies, how* regulated, 249; di.s- 
tinction betw'ccn eniiincrnteii and non-emimer- 
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ated commodities, explained, 249; restrains 
manufactures in America, S50; indulgences 
granted to the colonies, 251; constitutional free- 
dom of her colony government, 252; the sugar 
colonies of; worse governed than those of France, 
253; disadvantages resulting from retaining the 
exclusive trade of tobacco with Maryland and 
Virginia, 257; the navigation act has increased 
the colony trade, at the expense of many other 
branches of foreign trade, 257-8; the advantage 
of the colony trade estimated, 260; a gradual 
relaxation of the exclusive trade, recommended, 
262; events which have concurred to prevent 
the ill effects of the loss of the colony trade, 
272-3; the natural goo<l effects of the colony 
trade, more than counterbalance the bad effects 
of the monopoly, 263; to maintain a monopoly, 
the principal end of the dominion assumed over 
the colonies, 266-7; has derived nothing but 
loss from this dominion, 267; is peihaps the 
only stale which has only increased its expenses 
by extending its empire, 269; the constitution 
of, would haNe been completed by admitting of 
American representation, 271; review of the 
administration of the East India Company, 
277-9; the interest of the consumer sacrificed 
to that of the producer in raising an empire 
in America, 288; the annual revenue of, com- 
pared with its annual rents and interests of 
capital stock, 360; the land-tax of, coiisi<lered, 
363; tithes, 367; window tax, 371-2; stamp 
duties, 379, 380; poll taxes in the reign of 
William III, 382; the uniforinity of taxation in, 
favourable to internal trade, 398; the system of 
taxation in, compared with that in France, 400; 
account of the unfunded debt of, 404; funded 
debt, 401; aggregate, and general fund^, 405; 
sinking fund, 406; annuities for terms of years 
and for lives, 406; perpetual annuities the best 
transferrable stock, 407; the reduction of the 
public debts during peace, bears no proportion 
to their accumulation during war, 409; the 
trade with the tobacco colonies, how carried on, 
without the iiitervenlioii of specie, 418-19; the 
trade with the sugar colonies cxplaincci, 418-19; 
Ireland and America ought in justice to con- 
tribute toward the discharge of her public debts, 
420; how the territorial acquisitions of the East 
India company might be rendered a source of 
revenue, 421; if no such assistance can be ob- 
tained, her only resource pointwl out, 421. 
[British Empire, States-general of th^, 415; colo- 
nies provinces of, 421.J 
[British Linen Company, 331.1 
[Brittany, taille on lands held by ignoble tenure, 
375.] 

[Bruges, commerce of, 181.] 

[Brutus, lent money at 48 per cent, 40.] 

[Buenos Ayres, price of oxen at, 64, 81, 100.] 
[BufTon, G. L. L., quoted, 98, 255.] 

Bullion, the money of the great mercantile re- 
public, 188-9; see Gold and Silver. 


[Burcester (now Bioester) , price of hides at, 101.] 
Burghs, free, the origin of, 171; to what circum- 
stances they owed their corporate jurisdictions, 
171-2; why admitted to send representatives to 
parliament, 172-3; are .dlowed to protect refu- 
gees from the country, 173. 

[Burgundy, vineyards, 67; militia defeated by the 
Sw'iss, 307.) 

[Burman, quoted, 378.1 

Burn, Dr., his observations on the laws relating 
to the settlements of the poor, [quoted, 32, J 
59, 60, 161.1 

Butcher, brutal and odious business 42. 

Butcher’s meat [progress of price of, 64; an insig- 
nificant part of the labourers* subsistence, 81 ;j 
nowhere a necessary of life, 386. 

[Buttons, division of labour in making, 5.] 

IByclaw, to limit competition, can l>e enacted by 
a corporation. 50; of boroughs, 171, 172.] 
[Byron, Hoii. John, (pioled, 81.] 

[Cabbages, half the price they were forty years 
ago. 33.] 

[Cadiz, imi>urts of bullion to, 90-1; exorbitant 
profits and profusion at, 266, 272; competition 
witli South Sea Company, 326. J 
[Cipsar’s army destroyed the republic, 308.) 
[Calcraft’s account, 410.1 

[Calcutta, land carnage to, 9; ratio of gold and 
silver at, 92; council, 279, ,328 | 

Calx mists, origin of that sect, .3.33; their principles 
of church gox'criimenl. .3.3.3 
Cameron, Mr., of I.iOclncl, ixcrcihcd within thirty 
years since, u criminal jurisdiction over his own 
tenants, 177. 

(Campus Martins, 68, 3.38.] 

Canada, the French colony there, long under the 
government of an exclusive company, 246; but 
improvc'd speedily after the dissolution of the 
company, 246. 

Canals, navigable, the advantages of, 63; how to 
be made and mointained, 315; that of Langue- 
doc, the support of, how secured. 316; may be 
successfully managed by joint stock companies, 
330-1. 

[Canary islands, 210.] 

[Candles, taxes on, S3; an instrument of trade, 
385.] 

[Cannae, battle of, 304.] 

Cantillon, Mr. | Richard, j remarks on his account 
of the earnings of the labot|ring poor, 29. 
[Canton, silver will buy more commodities at, 
than in London, 16; poverty in the neighbour- 
hood of, 30.1 

Cape of Good Hope, [discovery of passage by, 
191, 240, 2.55, 271;] causes of the prosperity of 
the Dutch settlement there, 276; [mentioned, 
322.] 

[Cape Coa.st Castle, 323.] 

[Capet, Robert, 352.] 

Capital, [manufactiirer*s, 21, 22; society’s, 39-40; 
in a trade, 46; of grocer, 47; of merchants, 68; 
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employed in a mine, 72;1 in trade, explained, 
and how employed, 118; distinguished into cir- 
culating and fixed capitals, 118-19; characteristic 
of fixed capitals, 119; the several kinds of fixed 
capitals specified, 120; characteristic of circu- 
lating capitals, and the several kinds of, 120; 
fixed capitals supported by those which are 
circulating, 120; circulating capitals how sup- 
ported, 120; intention of a fixed capital, 122; 
the expense of maintaining the fixed and cir- 
culating capitals illustrated, 122; money, as on 
article of circulating capital, considered, 122-3; 
money, no measure of capital, 124; what ciuan- 
tity of industry any capital can employ, 12C; 
capitals, how far they may be extended by pa- 
p<‘r credit, 131-2; must always be replaced with 
profit by the annual produce of land and labour, 
1 13; the proportion between capital and reve- 
nue, regulates the proportion between industry 
and idleness, 140; how it is increased or dimin- 
ished, 1 10; national evidences of the increase of, 
148-9; in what instances pri\ate expenses con- 
tribute to enlarge the national capital, 150; the 
increase of, reduces profits by competition, 153; 
Uie different ways of employing a capital, 155; 
how’ rcplacecl t*.» ♦h** dilTercnt classes of traders, 
150; that employed in agriculture puls into mo- 
tion a greater qiiantily of protlucLive labour, 
than any equal capital employed in manufac- 
tures, 157; that of a manufacture should reside 
within the country, 157-8; the operation of capi- 
tals cmploycMl in agriculture, muiiufaclures, and 
foreign trade, compared, 158; the prosptTity of 
a country depends on the due proportion of its 
capitid applied to these three grand objects, 
159; different returns of capitals employc<l in 
foreign trade, 159; is rather employed on agri- 
culture than in trade and manufactures, on 
equal terms, l()3-4; is rather cmployeil in manu- 
factures than in foreign trade, 1(54-5; the nat- 
ural progress of the employment of, 165; acquired 
by trade, is very precarious until realize<l by the 
cultivation ami improvement of land, 180-1; the 
employment of, in the different species of trade, 
how' determined, 193; [industry proportioned to, 
191.] 

[Distributed among inferior ranks annually, 
391; and land, the two original sources of reve- 
nue, 411.1 

[Capital values, taxes on, 377-80.1 
Capitation taxes, the nature of, considered, 382; 
in England, SS2; in France, 382; [and see Poll 
taxes.] 

[Carlisle, exchange between London and, 141.] 
(Carnatic, 327.] 

[Carneades, 58.1 

[Carolina, planters both farmers and landlords, 69; 

plantation of, 258.] 

[Carreri. GemelH, see under Gemelli.] 

Carriage, land and water, compared, 8-9; water 
carriage contributes to improve arts and indus- 
try, in all countries where it can be used, 19, 
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63, 90; [absence of cheap, causes settlement of 
finer manufactures, 171.J 

Carriage, Land, how facilitated and reduced in 
price, by public works, 315. 

[Carriage tax, 317.J 
jCarron, 32.J 

[Carrots rctluced in price, 33 .] 

Carrying trade, [defined, 125;] the nature and 
operation of, examined, 160; is the symptom, 
but not the cause, of national wealth, and hence 
points out the two richest countries in Europe, 
161; trades may appear to be carrying trades, 
which are not so, 161; the disadvantages of, to 
individuals, 193; the Dutch, how excluded from 
being the carriers to Great Britain. 197; draw- 
backs of duties originally granted for the en- 
couragement of, 215. 

[Carthage, mariners sailed beyond Gibraltar, 9; 

the fate of great historical revolution, 366.] 
[Carthugena, 307, 326.] 

Carlhaginian army, its superiority over the Ro- 
man army, accounted for, 807. 

[Cash account at Scotch banks explained, 127-8.] 
[Castile, 241-2.] 

[Castracani, Castruccio, drove out manufactures 
from Lucca, 174.] 

[Casuistry, taught as moral philosophy, 337.] 
[Catholics established Marylaml, 254.] 

[Cato, advised good feeding of cattle. 65; on com- 
munication of agricultural knowledge, 197.] 
Cattle, [at one time used as money, 10;) and corn, 
their value compared, in the different stages of 
agriculture, 61; the price of, reduced by artifi- 
cial grasses, 65; to what height the price of 
cattle may rise in an improving country, 96; 
the raising a slock of, necessary for the supply 
of manure to farms, 96; ciittle must bear a 
good price to be well f«l, 96; the price of, ri.scs 
in Scfilland in consequence of the union with 
England, 97; great multiplication of European 
cattle in America. 97; are killed in some coun- 
tries, merely for the sake of the hides and 
tallow, 100; the market for these articles more 
extensive than for the carcase, 100; this market 
sometimes brought nearer home by the e.stab- 
lishment of manufactures, 100; how the exten- 
sion of cultivation raises the price of animal 
food, 106; [labouring, are a fixed capital. 118; 
importation prohibitetl, 180;] is perhaps the only 
commoflily more expensive to transport by sea 
than by land. 195-6; Great Britain never likely 
to l)e much affected by the free importation of 
Irish rattle, 105-6. 

[Ceded Islands, 249, 410, 419.] 

[Celebes, 276.) 

[Celtes cultivated music and dancing, 338.] 
Certificates, parish, the laws relating to, wMth ob- 
servations on them, 60. 

[Chance of gain overhauled, 45.] 

[Charles V, remark on the abundance of France 
and poverty of Spain, 88; befriended the Pope, 
352.J 
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[Charles VI sun eyed Milan, S66] 

[Charles VIII, expedition to Naples, 180.] 

[Charles XII of Sweden, 190 I 
[Charlevoix, Francois, quoted, 2 lO] 

[Chastity in the liberal morality 340] 

[Chatham, Lord, his account, 410 J 
Child Sir Josiah, [quoted, 3i20,l his observation on 
trading companies 391-2 

Children [value of, in North America, 30 243,] 
riches unfavourable to the production, and ex- 
treme poverty to the raising, of them, 33, the 
mortality still greater among those maintained 
by charity, 33 4 

[Chill takes Spanish iron, 73, rent of gold mines, 
74, price of horses in 81, growth of tonus of, 
89, cattle killed for sake of hide and tallow 100, 
conc]uest of, 242, 254 1 

China to what the earlv improvement in art> and 
industry there was owing 9 10, concurrent testi- 
monies of the misery ot the lowei ranks of the 
Chinese 30 [one of the richest countries in the 
world, 30] IS not however a declining cjounlry, 
31, [stationary population 34, long stationary 
and as rich as possible, 40, j high rate of inter- 
est of money there 40, [country lal^ourtrs 
higher paid than artificers etc 5>, jirice of 
silver affected by price in Peru, 73, much richer 
than any part of Europe 82 101 > | the price 
of labour there lower thfin in the gie.iter pait 
of Europe [82 3] 89 90 |tra<1r with S9 ] great 
state assumed by the grandees SO, |not much 
inferior to Europe m maiuifactuiing 00] silver 
the most profitable article to send thitlur, 90, 
the proportional value of gold to silver how 
rated there 92, [quantity of precious metals 
affected by the abun<lance of American mines, 
103 4 J the value of gold and silver mucliliigher 
there than in any part oj Furope 104 5 [won- 
derful accounts of wealth and cultivation 158, 
never excelled in foreign commerce 1 >S wealthy 
without carrying on its own foreign tra<le 105, 
without mines richei and better oft than Mexico 
or Peru 191 replacement of capital employed, 
209, ac(|uircd wealth by agriculture and interior 
commerce 212 ] 

[Importance of the Cape and Batavia to the 
trade with Furope 276] agriculture favoured 
there, beyond minufactiircs 296 foreign trade 
not favoured there 296 7, extension of the 
home market 200 gicat attention paid to the 
roads there, 31 S, [land tax the principal source 
of revenue 318] m what the principal revenue 
of the sovereign consists 367, [conse((uent good- 
ness of roads and canals, 367-8,] the revenue of, 
partly raised in kind 308, [silk 390] 
[Chocolate, a luxury of the poorest Spaniards 384, 
duty on, 391 ] 

[Choiseiil, Duke of, managed the parliament of 
Pans, 349 ] 

[Christianity established by law, 3S4] 

[Chnstiem II, Reformation m Sweden assisted 
by his tyranny, 352 ] 


Church, [of England not successful in resisting 
enthusiasts, 341, loyal, 353, drains the univei- 
sities, 355,1 the richer the church, the poorer 
the state, 355, amount of the revenue of the 
church of Scotland, 350, the revenue of the 
church heavier taxed in Prussia, than lay pro- 
prietors 360, the nature and effect of tithes 
considered, 367. 

[Cibao, 241 ] 

[Ciciro, quote<l, 40, 65, 386] 

[C ipango 2 11 J 

Circulation the dangerous practice of raising 
money by explauied, 133, in liafhc the two 
difttieiit bianihes of, considered, 139 

Cities cireunist inccs which coiitnbiiti d to their 
opulence 123, those of Italy tin first that rosi 
to eonscquciKC 17o, the commtuc and maun 
iaclurcs of have occasioned tht improvement 
and cultivation of the country, 179 

Clergy a supply of p’^ovnOd for by public and 
private foundations for their eiluration 5(> cu 
lates worse paid than many methanus 56 
[Of North American colonics not numcious, 
and maintained by voluntary contiibiitions 2tS 
greatest engrosstrs of laml in colonics of Spun 
Poitiigal and France 2 VS 1 of an fstiblislu 1 
religion why unsuccessful against the tcachus 
of a new religion Stl why they pirstdile lluir 
adveisaries 3U, the zeal of the iiiftiior dei^v 
of the chuiih of Rome how k< pi alive 
utility ol (cchsiastu il c si iblislmu ills 3V> liow 
connecUil with the civil inagisti ile Si) unsalc 
for tht rivil magistralc to diilcr with llum 3 IS 
must be m in aged withoiik viohnct 3tS9 ol 
the church of Rome one great aimv cantoned 
over 1 uiopt 319 their power similar to that 
of the temporil barons during the feudal monk 
ish ages ‘349 how the jiowcr ol the Romish 
elergv declined 351 evils attending allowing 
paiishes to elect their own minislcis 3i3 

Clothing more picntilul thin food m uncultivated 
countries 70 the matciials for Iht first articles 
rude nations have to offer 70 

[Coach a man not rich because he keeps a 32] 

[Coach and six not cftccLually demanded by a 
veiv poor man 24 ] 

[Coach tax better levied as an annuity than as 
a lump sum 3S6 J 

Coal must generally be cheaper than wood to 
gain the piclcrcnce for fuel 72, the price of 
how reduced 72 3 the cxportaticii of sub 
lec led to a duty higher th.ui the prime cost of, 
at the pit 287 the cluaiiest ol all lutl 385 
[manufactures confined to coal countries m 
(ireat Britain 385 I the lax on [seabornel ab- 
surdly regulated 385 

Coal mines, their cliftcrcnt degrees of fertility 71- 
2, when fertile arc sometimes unprofitable by 
Situation 72 73, the proportion of rent gen- 
erally paid for, 73, the machinery necessary to, 
expensive, 118 

Coal trade from Newcastle to London, employs 
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more shipping than all th< other cairying trade 
of England, 160 1 

Cochin ( Inna remarks on the princ ipal irticles 
of cultivation there, 68 
(C ockfighting his iuinc<l many 402] 

IC od used as money 10 ] 

Cum stamped the on^in and peculitr advan 
tdges ot 111 coinmene 11 the difftienl spec us 
of in diflerent i^cs ind count rus 11 1i causes 
ui the alterations in the value ot 12 14 la, 
how the st iiid ird cum of diilcrciit nit ions rime 
to be ol different metuls 16 17 a n fi rm in the 
rnglish coin ige suggested 10 [gold and silver 
hid the qualities which give them \ due belore 
they were coned 75 silvci consequences at 
tenilmg the ilebaseinent of 81 j 1 iniount of 
Soteh 91 uniount ol Jlritish ISS ) coinige of 
Irinee aiul lint iin eMinitud 203 t 

^Miy com IS priv itdy melted diwn 230 
237 the in Tit e Inc fly einplo\ed l» keep up the' 
eiULiility thus diminished 216 x duly to piy 
the coinige we uld preserve rnemey from being 
melted oi coiinlerfeitid 217 standard of the 
gull coin in liinee 217 how a se ignoi ige on 
coin wnuhl operiLe 217 a 1 1 \ upon ce mage is 
aelvaneed bv » 1 ly ind fin illv pud by no 

bodv 21S iicvenut lest by gene mine nt elefr ly 
mg the expense of com ige 218 un mnt of the 
1111111 d eomige b f re the 1 ite reiormition ol 
the gold com 2 S the 1 iw le r the tncniri^e 
fnciiL e)t founde I on pie ] idiee 219 consecjutnecs 
ot 1 iismg the el nonimition ot is in expedient 
to iieihlite piMienl of publ e debts 413 adul 
ter it ion of 411 

Colbert M the pohry of his coniine re id regula 
ti ms disputed 199 ^S9 liis eliiiieter 2SS 9 

Colhges ciiist. of the depneiiti n ol their money 
rents ine|uired into 1 > the end )\\ incuts of from 
whence they geiieiillv irise 111 whether they 
hive in genird inswered the purposes of their 
institution 111 these ende vine ills hive diinin 
isluil the iireessitv ot q)j licit m m the teieli 
ers IP tin pjivileges OI grielu lies by resnki ee 
and ch int iblc foune^ ilion of sehol irsliips in 
luiious to enlligiate edue itioii 311 discipline 
of 313 4 

( olhers and codhciveis then high oiimiigs nc 
counted for 44 

K oloiii rirliiiii oi Ale lay ers 167 8) 

IColoim signifies i pi intation 210 1 
Colonies new the n itui d progie S'l of 39 jiistnc 
tioiis on hitteis appreiiliies in the 1 nghsh ol 
planters m lliitish usually lirineis as yvell as 
landlords 09, piper ciiireney oi llritish 141 
slive cultiyation iu Hr tish 167 8] modern the 
commercid adyuiitiges derived from them 192 
Ancient on whit piineiples foiinded 239, 
ancient Greeian colonies not retained under sub 
jection to the parent states 239 IRonim col 
onies 239 40 1 dislinetion between the Roman 
and Greek colonies 240 circumstances that led 
to the establishment of European colonies in the 
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East Indies and America 240 the 1 ast Indies 
discovered by Vasco de (lainii 240 1, the A\cst 
Indies discoy ered by ( oliiinbiis 241 , gold the 
object of the first Spanish enterpiises there 242 
and oi those of all other I uropean nations 243 
causes of the prosperity of new eolonie<^ 243 
[ 2ji] rapid progress of the ancient Greek col 
oiiics 244 the Rom in colonics slow in improve 
me lit 241 the remiteness of America and the 
West Indies greitly m lav our of the 1 uropean 
colonics there 24 3 r view ot the Hnlisli \meri 
can colonies 246 expense of the civil eslibhdi 
ments jii Biitish \merici 247 ecrlesiistic d 
government 247 8 generd view of the re 
stniints laid upon the Iriele of the 1 uropein 
cohmies 218 the trade of the Hnli h colonies 
hew leguliled 249 the different kinds ot non 
enumerited comnioditu s specified 249 enu 
inerilf 1 rommodilics 2>0 restraints upon their 
in iniific tine s 2)0 iridul„ nces griiiled them b> 
Biilun 2)2 were free in every other respect 
exeeol is to their foreign tride 2)> little credit 
due to the iwiliey of 1 urope from the success 
of *he colonies 2 >4 throve bv the elisoider unci 
inpistiee of the bur jicii g>v»rnments 2)4 
hive e nlribiile 1 iu in^nnenl the industrv of all 
the countries of 1 urope exclusi\e jnivilegcs 

ot Iride i elc id weight upon dl these evertions 
both m 1 urope ind \mtnei ^ )6 hive m gen 
enl been a source ot expense msteid of revenue 
to then mother eoiintnes 2)6 hive onlv bene 
filed tbeir mrthir countries by the exclusive 
tride e inied oil with them 2i)6 eonsecpieiiees of 
the nivigiLion act 2)7 the adv uit ige of the 
colony tride to Britain estimated 260 a gridnal 
lelixilion of the exeliisive comincree reeeim 
men ltd 262 events which hive prevented 
Bnt iin from sensibly feeling the loss of the 
cxilonv li ule 26^3 the effects of tlic olnny 
1i lelc ind the monopoly ef tint trade elistm 
„msheel >61 4 to m imt iin i monopoly the 
prmeipil end of the dominion (ueil Biitiin 
snnies over the colonies 266 7 amount of the 
orimiry pe ice tsl ib’isliim ill of 267 the t vo 
lile wars Bnt tin siist iineil colony w trs to 
support i mmopolv 2Sl two mo«les bv whieli 
they iiiulit be taxed 26S their isstniblies not 
likely to tix them 26s taxes by pirli imentiry 
rie{uisition as little likely to be rinsed 26S 9 
represent it ives of might be ulmitted into the 
British parlnmeiit with good effect 269 70 
answer to obieeliuis agiinst Aniericin repre 
sentitioii 271 the interest of the consumer m 
Bntiin sienfictel to Ihtit of the producer m 
rnismg an empire 1 1 \menci 283 Ishoiilei 
contribute to the reveiiiie or be cut oft 421 ] 

Coliiinbiis the motive Ih it led to his discovery 
of \merici 240 why he give the names 
of Indies to the islands he discovered 240 
his triumphal exhibition of their prexliictions 
241 2 

Columila his mstiiictioii for fencing a kitchen- 
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garden, 66; advises the planting of vineyards, 
66-7; [quoted, 98, 167.] 

Combination among masters eaiser than among 
workmen and not prohibited [by law, 28.] 

Commerce, the different common standards or 
mediums mode use of to facilitate the exchange 
of commodities, in the early stages of, 10; ori- 
gin of money, 10; definition of the term value, 12. 

Tieaties of, though advantageous to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the favoured coun- 
try, necessarily disad\ antageous to those of the 
favouring country, 233-4; tran.slation of the 
commercial treaty lietween England and Portu- 
gal concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, 2S4; 
restraints laid upon the Europ>ean colonies in 
America, 247; the present splendour of the mer- 
cantile system, owing to the disco^c^y and 
colonization of America, 271-2; re\iew of the 
plan by which it proposes to enrich a country, 
279 [-2881; the interest of the consumer con- 
stantly sacrificed to that of the producer, 288; 
see Agriculture, Banks, Capital, Manufactures, 
Merchant, Money, Stock. Trade, etc. 

Commodities, the barter of. insufficient for the 
mutual supply of the wants of mankiml, 10; 
metals found to be the best medium to facilitate 
the exchange of, 10; lal)oiir an invariable stand- 
ard fur the value of, 14; real and nominal prices 
of, dislinguislied, 14; the component parts of 
the prices of, explained and illustrated, 21; the 
natural, and market prices of, distinguished, and 
how regulated, 23; the ordinary proportion be- 
tween the value of any two coramodit ie.s, not 
necessarily the same as betw'een the quantities 
of them commonly in the market, 92; the price 
of rude produce, how affected by the advance 
of wealth and improvement, 94; foreign, are 
primarily purchased with the produce of domes- 
tic industry, 159; when aifvantageously exported 
in a rude stale, even by a foreign capital, 
164-5; the quantity of, in every country, nat- 
urally regulated by the demand, 185; wealth 
in goods, and in money, compared, 180; exporta- 
tion of, to a proper market, always attended 
with more profit, than that of gold and silver, 
188; the natural advantages of countries in 
particular productions, sometimes not possible 
to struggle against, 195. 

[Commons, the House of, not a very equal repre- 
sentation of the people, 252; untrustworthy re- 
ports of debates in, 322.] 

Company, [government of an exclusive, the worst 
of all governments, 246; most effectual expedient 
for stopping growth of a colony, 248;] mercan- 
tile, incapable of consulting their true interests 
when they become sovereigns, 277; an exclusive 
company, a public nuisance, 279; trading, how 
first formed, 319-20; regulated, and joint stock 
companies, distinguished, 320; regulated com- 
panies in Great Britain, specified, 320; are use- 
less, 320; the constant view of such companies, 
321; forts and garrisons, why never maintained 


by regulated companies, 321; the nature of joint 
stock companies explained, 323, 329; [seldom 
successful without an exclusive privilege, 824; 
account of several companies, S24-9;J a monop- 
oly necessary to enable a joint slock company 
to carry on a foreign trade, 329; [Morellet’s list 
of fifty-five failures, 330; 1 what kind of joint 
stock companies need no exclusive privileges, 
330; joint stock companies, why well ailaptcd 
to the trade of banking, 330; the trade of in- 
surance may be curried on successfully by a 
[joint] stock company, 330; also inland na\iga- 
tions, and the supply of water to a great city, 
330; ill success of joint stock companies in other 
undertakings, 331. 

Com)>etition, the effect of, in the purchase of com- 
modities. 24; among the venders, 24, 37; [re- 
slraiiiL of, causes iiiequalilics of wages and prof- 
its, 51, 56; the only cause of good management, 
63; of shopkeepers, cannot hurt the producer 
or the consumer, 156.] 

[Coinpiegne, 145.] 

[Conceit, men's overweening, often noticed, 45.] 
Concordat, in France, its object, 351. 

[Condom, 375.) 

[Congo, 240, 276.1 

Congress. American, its strengtli owing to the im- 
portant characters it coniers on the members 
of it, 270. 

[Coiineclicut, expense of, 247; governor elected by 
the assembly, 253.1 

[Considerafiom on the Trade and Finances of 
Great lirdain, (iiioted, 409 | 

[Constantine, 307. j 
[Conslnntinople, 348.1 

[Consumable goods, taxes on. finally paid by the 
consumer at con\eriiciit lime, 362; paid indiffer- 
ently from the thrw kinds of revenue, 382; in- 
cidence of, etc., 383-401.1 
[Consumption the sole* end of profluclion, 287.] 
[Conlrole, the, French stamp duties on registra- 
tion, 380.] 

Conversion price, in the payment of rents in Scot- 
land, explained, 79. 

[Copartnery, difference between it and a joint- 
stock company, 323.] 

[Copenhagen, 145.1 

Copper, [Romans used unstamped bars of, ns 
money, 11;] the standard measure of value 
among the ancient Romans, 17; is no legal 
tender in England, 17; |rated above its value in 
the English coinage, 18; not legal tender for 
more than a shilling, 19.] 

[Copyholders, 375. | 

[Copyright, a monopoly granted to an author. 
329.1 

Cori, the largest quadruped on the island of St. 
Domingo, described, 241. 

Com, the raising of, in diff'“rent countries, not sub- 
ject to the same <icgree of rivalship as manu- 
factures, 4; is the best standard for reserved 
rents, 15; the price of, how regulated [varies 
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more from year to year than silver, 15,] the 
price of, the best standard for comparing the 
different values of particular commodities at 
different times and places, 16, the three com- 
ponent parts in the price of, 21, is dearer in 
Scotland than m England, 31 , [corn field pro- 
duces more food than pasture of e(]ual extent, 
64,] its value comptired with that of butchers 
meat, m the different peiuMls of agriculture, 
64, 60, compared wilh silver. 70 7, circum- 
stances in a historical view ot the prices of 
corn, that have misled writers in ti eating of 
the value of silver at different periods, 79, [at 
all stages of improvement costs the price of 
nearly equal quantities of labour, 81,] is always 
a more accurate measure of value, than any 
other commodity, 81, why dearer m great towns 
than III the country, 83, why dearer m some rich 
commeicial countries, ns Holland and Genoa, 
83, lose in its nominal price on the discovery 
of the \inerican mines, 83, and m consequence 
of the civil war under King ( harles I, 84, and 
in consequence of the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of, 84. tendency of the bounty examined, 
85-0 [recent high pric« due to bad seasons 86,] 
chronological t-^bn f the prices ot. 111 10. the 
least profitable article of giowth in the British 
West Indian colonies 167, the restraints for- 
me? Iv laid upon the trade of unfavourable to the 
cultivation of land, 170, Ibounty cm exportation 
and duties on importation 180,] the free im- 
portation of could little affect the farmers of 
Great Biitain, 196 

The policy of the bounty on the exportation 
of examined, 216, the reduction in the price of 
coin not proclucvd by the bounty 217, tillage 
not eiicouragcMl by the bounty, 217 18, the 
money price of, legulates that of all other house- 
made (!ommoditits, 21 h, illustration, 219, ill ef- 
fects of the bounty 220, motives of the country 
gentlemen m granting the bounty, 220, the nat- 
ural value of corn not to be altercxl by alter- 
ing the money price, 220-1, the four several 
branches of the corn trade specified, 224, the 
inland dealer, for his own interest will not raise 
the price of corn higher than the scarc'ity of 
the season requires, 224, corn a commodity the 
least liable to be monopolized, 225, the inland 
dealers in corn too numerous and dispersed to 
form a general combinati m, 225, dearths never 
artificial, but when government interferes im- 
properly to prevent them, 225, the freedom of 
the corn trade, the best security against a 
famine, 225-6, old English statute to prohibit the 
corn trade, 226, consequences of farmers being 
forced to become corn dealers, 227, the use of 
c'om dealers to the farmers, 228, the prohibitory 
statue against the corn trade softened, 228-9; 
but still under the influencxj of popular prej- 
udices, 228-9, the average quantity of com im- 
ported and exported, compaied with the con- 
sumption and annual produce, 229, tendency of 
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a free importation of corn, 229-30, the home 
market the most important one for corn, 230, 
duties payable on the importation of gram, be- 
fore 13lh of George III, 230, note, the impro- 
priety of the statute 22nd of Charles 11, for reg- 
ulating the impoitation of wheat, confessed by 
the suspension of its execution by temporary 
statutes, 230-1, the home market indirectly sup- 
plied by the exportation of corn, 230-1, how a 
libc^ral system of free exportation and importa- 
tion, among all nations, would operate, 231, the 
laws coiieerning corn, similar to those relating to 
religion, 232, the home-market supplied by the 
carrying trade, 232, the system of laws connected 
with the establishment of the bounty, undeserv- 
ing of praise, 232, remarks on the statute 13th of 
George 111, 233, [restrictions on French corn 
trade remove<l, 296, Ixiuiity on corn worse than 
a tax on necessaries 385 ] 

[Com, Fsuiy on the Legislation and Commerce of, 
quoted, 400 j 
[Cornwall, 73 4 ] 

Corporations, tendency of the exclusive privdeges 
of, on trade, 26, 51, by what authority erected, 
51, the advantages corporations derive from the 
surrounding country, 53, check the operations 
of competition, 55, their internal regulations, 
combinations against the public 55, are injuri- 
ous even to the members of them, 56, the laws 
of, obstruct the free circulation of labour from 
one emplo>mcnt to another, 58 9, the origin of, 
171, are exempted by their privileges from the 
power of the feudal barons, 172, the European 
Fast India Companies disadvantageous to the 
eastern commerce, 191, the exclusive privileges 
of corporations ought to be destroyed, 201 
[Cortez 242] 

ICorvee a principal instrument of tyranny, 319] 
[Cossacks treasures of their chief, 190 ] 

[Cost real defined 23] 

Cottagers, m Scotland their situation described, 
50, are cheap manufacturers of stockings 50, 
the diminution of, m England, considered, 99 
[Cotton most valuable vegetable production of (he 
West Indies, 241, bales of, exhibited by Colum 
bus, 241 ] 

[Cotton manufacture not practised in Europe in 
1492 241 ] 

[Country, the charms of attract capital 164] 
[Country gentlemen imposed on by the argu- 
ments of merchants, 184, imitated manufac- 
turers, 197] 

[Courts see Justice ] 

Coward character of, 343 

Credit [of a person does not depend on his trade 
44, might supply the place of money, 185,1 see 
Paper-money 
[Creoles, 215 ] 

(Cromwell, 258, 308] 

[Crown lands should be sold 361 | 

[Crusades to the Holy Land, favourable to tlie 
revival of commerce, 173.] 
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[Cruttenden East Indiaman. S27.] 

[Cuba, 73, 254.] 

[Curagoa, 246.] 

(Curate, ISO.] 

Currency of stales, remarks on, 204. 

[Custom-house books untrustworthy, 202.] 

Customs the motives and tendency of drawbacks 
from the duties of, 213; the revenue of the 
customs increased, by drawbacks, 215; occasion 
of first impo.sing the duties of, 319; origin of 
those duties, 397; three ancient branches of, 
387; drawbacks of, 388; are regulated according 
to the mercantile system, 388; frauds piactised 
to obtain drawbacks and lK)unties, 388; the 
duties of, in many instances, uncertain, 389; 
improvement of, suggested, 389; computation 
of the expense of collecting them, 396. 

[Cyder, tax on, 393.] 

[Cyprus, 40.] 

[Dsedalian wings of paper money, 138.] 

Dairy, the business of, generally carried on as a 
save-all, 99; circumstances which imfiecle or pro- 
mote the attention to it, 99; English and Scotch 
dairies, 99. 

[Daniel, Gabriel, quoted, 172.] 

[Dantzig, 83, 203.] 

Danube, the navigation of that river wdiy of little 
use to the interior parts of the country from 
whence it flows, 10. 

[Darien, 241.] 

[Dauphine, 375.] 

Davenant, Dr., [quoted, 32;] his objections to the 
transferring the duties on beer to the malt, con- 
sidered, 393-4. 

[Dear years enable masters to make belter bar- 
gains with servants, 35.] * 

Dearths, never caused by combinations among 
the dealers in corn, but bjr some general calam- 
ity, 225; the free exerci.se of the corn trade the 
best palliative against the inconveniences of a 
dearth, 228; com dealers the best friends to the 
people at such sea.sons, 229. 

[Debasement of coinage practised everywhere, 12.1 
Debts, public, [effect of, on annual proiluce, to be 
treated in fifth book, 2; paid by debasing the 
coin, 12.] 

[Not the cause of British prosperity, 232, in- 
terest on, not subject to the land tax, 3G0;| the 
origin of, traced, 402; are accelerated by the 
expenses attending war, 403; account of the 
unfunded debt of Great Britain, 404^ the funded 
debt, 404; aggregate and general fun<ls, 40.>; 
sinking fund, 406, 408; annuities for terms of 
years, and for lives, 406; the reduction of, dur- 
ing peace, bears no proportion to its accumula- 
tion during war, 409; the plea of the interest 
being no burden to the nation, considered, 411; 
are seldom fairly paid w'hen accumulated to a 
certain degree, 413; might easily be discharged, 
by extending the British system of taxation 
over all the provinces of the empire, 415; Ire- 


land and America ought to contribute to dis- 
charge the public debts of Britain, 420. 

Decker, Sir Matthew^, [quoted, 220, 258;] his ob- 
servation on the accumulation of taxes, 385; 
his proposal for transferring all taxes to the 
consumer, by annual payments, considered, 386; 
[quoted, 416.] 

[Defence much more important than opulence, 
198.] 

[De Lange, quoted, 296.] 

Demand, [difference between absolute and effec- 
tive, 24; regulates multiplication of human spe- 
cies, 34;] though the increase of, may at first 
raise the price of goods, it ne\cr fails to reduce 
it afterward, 327. 

[Democritus, quoted, 66.] 

IDeni.sart, quoted, 38.] 

Denmark [has advanced considerably in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, 88; Ea.st Intlia trade 
began in 18th century, 89; .lames I’s bed came 
from, 150; East India trade under an exclusive 
company, 191.] 

[No gold, silver or diamond mines in colonies 
of, 213; attempts at settlement in America in 
17th century, 245;] account of the settlements 
of, in the West Indies, 246; [stunted colonies 
with rule of exclusive company, 248; w'lthout 
an exclusive company would never have sent 
to ship to East Indies, 274; would have lost 
nothing thereby, 275; excluded from Eastland 
Company’s monopoly, 320, Reformation on, 352; 
levies transit duty on the Sound, 395.] 

[Depenses annuelles,* ‘fonciercs’ and ‘primitives' 
di.stinguished, 289.] 

[Dercyllidas, quotinl, 190.] 

[Desert (Sahara), 240.1 

Diamonds, the mines of, not always worth work- 
ing for, 75; [lower in price in India than in 
Europe, 89.] 

[Didactron of Isocrates, 58.] 

[Dignity of the sovereign, expense of, 356.] 
i Diocletian, 307.] 

[Diogenes sent on an embassy, 58.] 

I Diomede, his armour cost nine oxen, 10.] 

[Dion Cassius, quoted, 378.] 

[Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quoted, 339.] 
[Directors of companies inefficient managers, 324.] 
Discipline, the great importance of, in war, 305; 
instances, 305, etc. 

[Diseases, peculiar, of different trades, 35.] 
[Dissenters, learned but not so popular os meth- 
odists, 344.] 

[Distribution, subject of part of first book, 1, 3; 
prices and produce distributed between wages, 
profit and rent, 22, 109; of wealth more un- 
equal in France than America, 212.] 

Diversions, public, their political use, 347. 
[Division of labour, 3-10; gives occasion to ex- 
change and money, 10, 12; in the original state 
of things would have augmented wages, 27; is 
promoted by the interest of owners of stocks, 
37; in metal and woollen manufactures, 107; 
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relation to exchangCp 117, advantageous to all 
the persons employed, 103, promoted b> foreign 
tiade, 190, 191, m the tiade of ir must be 
introduced by the state 303 4, encouraged by 
in Cl case of demand, 327 J 
[Dobbs, Mr , quoted, 325 ] 

I Dog ne\ er exchanges, 7 ] 

[Domaine, source of French resenue 400] 

Domingo jSt mines of 73 ] mistaken by Colum 
bus loi a part of the East Indies, 240 41, its 
principal productions 241, the natises soon 
stripped of all their gold, 242, historical view 
of the French colony there, 246 
[Dominica a new field for speculation 410] 

I Dominicans revised languishing faith 344] 
Doomsday book [mentions annual poll taxes paid 
by towns, 171,] the intention of that compila 
tion 366 

Dorians aneient, where the colonies of. settled, 
239 

IDoiighss Dr , quoted, 68, 141 ] 

(Draco 282] 

Dram itic exhibitions the political use of 347 
Drawbacks in comineree, explained 192 

The motives to and tendenev of explained 
219 14, on \vin*»s currants and wrought silks 
214 on tobacco and sugar 214, on wines par- 
tieiilarly considereil 214 !> were originally 
granted to encourage the carrying trade 215, 
the revenue of the customs increased by them 
211 dr iw backs allowed in favour ot the col 
on Its 2>Z Igiven on eertvin articles formtrl> 
subject to export duties 988 give rise to fraud, 
388 9 vvhieh might be prevented 990, dceliic- 
tioiis from customs revenue 996 J 
Drugs regiil itions of their importation and ex 
port at ion 286 

[Diummond Mr his notes for giiinc is 17] 
Drunkenness the motive to this vice inquired into 
211 condoned by Idxral morality 946 
[Du Cange quoted 414] 

I Dumfries 141 1 
[Dunfermline 150] 

[Dunkirk treated as foreign by France 399] 
[Dupleix 327 ] 

Dutch their settlements in America slow in im 
pro VC men t because under the government of 
an exclusive company 216 their Fast India 
trade checked bv monopoly 275, measures 
takin by to secuic the monopoly of the spue 
trade 270 see Holland 
[Du Tot quoted 137 j 
[Du Verney. quoted, 137, 404] 

East India, [native governments did not encourage 
foreign cximmerce, but derived opulence from 
inland navigation, 10, shells used as money 10 I 
representation of the miseiable stale of the 
provinces of, under the English government 
there, 31, Igreat fortunes eas^y acquired theic 
40, market for American silver, 89,] historical 
view of the European trade with tiioiie cx>un 
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tries, 80, nee countries more populous and rich 
than corn countries, 89, the real pricie of labour 
lower in China and Indostan, than in the 
greater part of Europe, 89 00, gold and silv er 
the most profitable cximinodilies to carry thith 
cr 90, the proportional value of gold to 
silver, how rated there, 92, [trade of, to Europe 
a roundabout trade of consumption, 161, ex- 
|)ense of last French war laid out there 188, 
267 rieher and better cultivated thin Mexico 
and Peru 191, commerce with less advantage to 
Europe than that with America 191 1 great ex- 
tension of foreign commerce by the discovery 
of a passage to round the cape of (lood lIoi>e 
191, historical review of the mtercourse with, 
191, efTcet of the annual exportation of silver 
to from Europe 191 [re exportation of gocals 
from brings back gold and silver, 202, goods 
mentioned, 210, 240, 241 ) 

[Drawbacks on exportalicm of goods from to 
America 215 252, Columbus tried to find a 
western passage to 240 243 origin of the 

name 241, northwest passage to, 243 Dutch 
settlements under an exclusive company 246, 
advant iges to Furope of the Cape passage 255 

274 9 its discovery one of the two most im 
portant events in history, 271, countries which 
trade directly with enjoy the show 272 mer 
caiitile regulations concerning trade with dc 
range the natural distribution of stock more 
than others 274 | the trade with chiefly car 
ned on by exclusive companies 274 teiideney 
of their monopolies 274 [poor countries should 
not trade with 274 0 no colon ii s there llirix- 
ing like the American 276, the Cape the half 
vv IV holI^e 276, see Indostan and Fast India 
Company j 

last India Company [oppresses and domineers 91, 
servants’ piofits eat up rent 41 import tea 
woith £1 lOOOOO 89 tea dearer than that of 
Dutch and Gottenburg companies 1S5 envy of 
its privileges and consequent arguments as to 
the trade earned on 191 ] 

[Restraints on the nee trade imposeel by, 
caused a famine 226 ] a monopoly against the 
very nation in which it erected 274, the 
operation of siieh a company in a poor and m 
a rich coiinlrv coinpired 274 that country 
whose capital is not large enough to ten<l to 
such a dist int trade ought not to engage in it 

275 76 the mercantile habits of trading com- 
panies render them incapable of exinsulting their 
true interests vxhen they liecome sovereigns 277, 
[their interest as sovereigns that European im- 
ports should be sold cheap and Indian exports 
dear and the rev er^e as merchants 27S j the 
genius of the administration of the Fiiglisli com 
paiiy 27S, suborilinate practices of their agents 
and clerks 27S. the bad conduct of agents in 
India owing to their sitiislions 279, such an ex- 
clusive cemipany a nuisance in every respect, 
279, Jorif'inailv established to maintain forts. 
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SI 9; exclusive privilege, 824;] brief review of 
their history, S26[-9]; their privileges invaded, 
S26; a rival company formed, 326; the two com- 
panies united, 327; are infected by the spirit of 
war and conquest, 327; agreements between the 
company and government, 327; interference of 
government in their territorial administration, 
328; and in the direction at home, 328; why 
unfit to govern a great empire, 328- 9; [may 
trade after expiration of exclusive privilege, 330;] 
their sovereign and commercial characters, in- 
compatible, 338; [Bengal land tax before their 
domination, 367, 368; a modus converted into a 
payment in kind, 368; its advance to govern- 
ment, 405, 409-10;] how the territorial acquisi- 
tions of, might be rendered a source of revenue, 
421. 

[East India Company, the Dutch, its tea cheaper 
than that of the English Company, 185; mali- 
ciously injures the English, 326.] 

[East India Company, the French, established to 
maintain forts, 819.] 

[East India Company, the Gottenburg, its tea 
cheaper than that of the English Company, 185.] 
[Eastland Company, history of, 320.] 

[Ecclesiastical State, taxes on bread, 386; sinking 
fund created from savings in interest, 408.] 
[Economical Table, 293.] 

[Economists, sect of, in France, their political 
tenets, 288-96; recommended a tax on rent vary- 
ing with the rent, 364.] 

[Economy of the rich, disorders usually estab- 
lished in, 34.] 

Edinburgh [land and water traffic from to Ix)Rdon, 
8-9; tenpence a day the price of labour, 31; 
bankers pay 4 per cent, 38; wages only half 
what they are in London, 46; lodgings^ much 
dearer than in London, 50; new town contains 
no Scotch timber, 72; two^public banks founded, 
127; owing to cash accounts, merchants have an 
advantage over those of London, 127-8; drawing 
and redrawing on London, 133;] its present share 
of trade owing to the removal of the court and 
parliament, 145; [trade with England, 159.] 
Education, the principal cause of the various 
talents observable in different men, 7; [for a 
particular employment much be replaced from 
earnings, 142-3.] 

[Institutions for, 315, 331-43;] those parts of, 
for which there are no public institutions, gener- 
ally the best taught, 334; in universities, a view 
of, 337; of travelling for, 337; course of, in the 
republics of ancient Greece, 387-8; in ancient 
Rome, 338; the ancient teachers superior to those 
in modem times, 339; public institutions in- 
jurious to good education, 340; inquiry how far 
the public ought to attend to the education of 
the people, 340; the different opportunities of 
education in the different ranks of the people, 
841; the advantages of a proper attention in the 
state to the education of the people, 343; [bene- 
6cial to the whole society and therefore not un- 


justly defrayed by general contribution, 857.] 
[Edward VI, coin adulterated under, 414.] 

Egypt, the first country in which agriculture and 
manufactures appear to have been cultivated 
[owing to the Nile], 9; [religion bound every 
man to follow the occupation of his father, 26; 
wealth of ancient, 158, 165, 173; disliked the sea, 
158; neglected foreign commerce, 212.] 
Agriculture was greatly favoured there, 297; 
[caste system, 297; great works on the Nile, 297;] 
was long the granary of the Roman empire, 298; 
[ancient revenue chiefly land-tax, 298; two lan- 
guages, 334; land-tax anciently 20 per cent, 367 
good roads. 298.] 

Ejectment, action of, in England, when invented 
and its operation, 168. 

[Elboeuf, 36.] 

[Eldorado, 242.] 

[Elections, Countries of, in France, 376.] 

[Elizabeth, Queen, first to wear stockings in Eng- 
land, 108.] 

[Em]Hrcs all mortal, but aim at immortality, 363 ] 
Employments, the advantages and disadvantages 
ol the different kinds of, in the same neighbour- 
hood, continually tend to equality, 42; the dif- 
ferences or inequalities among, specified, 42; the 
oonstancy or precoriousness of, influences the 
rate of wages, 43. 

[Emulation, good effects of, even in mean profes- 
sions, 332; always excited by competition, 339.] 
[Enclosure, where scarce, may be specially profit- 
able, 65.] 

[Endowments, bad effect of, on education, 331-40.] 
England, the dales of its several species of coinage, 
silver, gold, and copper, •rl 7; why labour is 
cheaper there, than in North America, 29, the 
rate of population in both countries compared, 
29-30; the prcKluce and labour of, have gradu- 
ally increased from the earliest accounts in his- 
tory, while writers are representing the country 
as rapidly declining, 149; enumeration of ob- 
structions and calamities which the prosperity 
of the country has surmounted, 149; circum- 
stances that favoured commerce and manufac- 
tures, 179-80; law in favour of agriculture, 180; 
why formerly unable to carry on foreign w.ars 
of long duration, 189; why the commerce with 
France has been subjected to so many dis- 
couragements, 212; foundation of the enmity be- 
tween these countries, 213. 

Translation of the commercial treaty con- 
cluded in 1703, with Portugal, 234; inquiry into 
the value of the trade with Portugal, 234-5; 
might procure gold without the Portugal trade, 
235; consequences of securing the colony trade 
by the navigation act, 257. 

[English Copper Company of London, 331.] 
Engrossing, see Forestalling. 

[Engrossing of land in ancient times, 165; in col- 
onies, 247.] 

Entails, the law of, prevents the divisbn of land 
by alienation, 165; intention of, 166. 
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[Enumerated commodities, 215, 248-9.] 

[Ephesus, 244 ] 

[Ephron, 11 ] 

{Epices, the chief part of French judges' emolu- 
ment, 313, distributed in proportion to their 
diligence, 313 J 
[Epictetus, a teacher, 355 ] 

[Epicurus possessed gardens 339 ] 

[Equality of taxation defined, 361 ] 

[Lquipage, 71, 151, American colonies a showy, of 
the British Empire 421 1 

[Equity demands that labourers should be toler- 
ably well fed, etc , S3 ] 

[Esau, 178 ] 

[Eton College prices of com 80, 84 86] 

Europe, general review of the several nations of, 
as to their improvement since the discovery of 
America 88, the two richest countries in enjoy 
the greatest shares of the carrying trade Kil 
Inquiry into the adv.intages deri\ed by, from 
the discos ery and coloni/ation ol America 255, 
the particular ad\antages deri\ed by each col 
oni/iiig country 256, an<l by others which have 
no colonies 272 
[Fustatia Island, 537] 

[Euxine, 10] 

Exchange the upcratio i of, in the commercial 
intercourse of different countries 1S3 the course 
of an uncertain criterion of the balance of trade 
between two countries 202, [explanation of at 
par in favour of and against ’ 203 ] is gen 
erally in favour of those countries which p*i> in 
bank money against those which pay m com 
mon currency, 208 9 

[Exchecpier bills a part of the unfunded debt, 404 1 
Excise, the principle objects of 387, the duties of 
more clear and distinct than the customs 389, 
affects only a few articles of the most gtneial 
consumption, 3S9, [embarrasses the smuggler 
more than customs 390 [ the excise scheme of 
Sir Robert ^^alpole defended 391 the excise 
upon home made fermented and spirituous lic|- 
uors the most prcMluctive 391, expense of levj 
mg excise duties computed, 396, the laws of, 
more vexatious than those ot the customs 397, 
[would require alteration if extended to the 
colonies, 416 ] 

[Executioner best paid of all common trades 42] 
Exercise military, alteration in, produced by the 
invention of fire arms, 304 
Expenses, private, how tliey influence the national 
capital, 150, the advantages of bestowing them 
on durable commodities, 150 1 
[Expilly, Jean Joseph, quoted, 400 ] 

Export trade, the principles of, explained, 161; 
when rude produce may be advantageously ex- 
ported, even by a foreign capital, 165, why en- 
couraged by European nations, 191, by what 
means promoted, 192 

The motives to, and tendency of, drawbacks 
of duties, 213-14, the grant of bounties on con- 
sidered, 216, exportation of the materials of 
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manufactures, review of the restraints and pro- 
hibitions of, 281-2 

Faith, article of, how regulated by the civil 
magistrate 348 

Families, seldom remain on large estates for many 
generations in commercial countries, 179 
Famine, see Dearth 

Farmers of land the several articles tliat compose 
their gain, distinguished, 22, require more knowl- 
edge and expericnre than the generality of maim- 
fadurers 55, in what their capitals consist 113, 
the great quantity of productive labour put in- 
to motion by their capitals 157, artificers neces- 
sary to them 164, their situation better in Eng- 
land than m any other part of Europe 108, 
labour under great disadvantages every where, 
169, origin of long leases of farms 178 arc a 
class of men least subject to the wretched spirit 
of monopoly, 196 

Were forcciEby old statutes to become the 
only dealers in corn 227, could not sell corn 
cheaper thaa any other corn merchant 227, 
could seldom sell it so cheap 227-8, the culture 
of land obstructed by this division of their 
capitals, 228 the use of com dealers to the 
farmers 228, how they contribute to the annual 
production of the laml according to the French 
agriciill Ural system of political economy 2S9 
1 armers of the public rev enue their character, 
399 407 8 

[Farm rent paid by boroughs 171 178] 

[Fenhiiand and Isabella, 241 ] 

IFernambuco 248 ] 

[1 ertile lands cultiv ated first 39 ] 

Fertility rent of land varies with 63] 

Feudal government, miserable state of the occu- 
piers of land under, 144, trade and interest of 
money under 144 feudal chiefs, their power, 
165 slaves their situation 167, tenures of land, 
167-8, taxation 169 original poverty and ser- 
vile state of the tradesmen in towns 170 im- 
munities seldom granted but for valuable con- 
siderations 170 1. origin of tree burghs 171 the 
power of the barons reduced by municipal 
privileges, 172, the cause and eflect of ancient 
hospitality, 176, extensive power of the ancient 
barons, 176 7, was not established in England 
untd the Norman conquest, 177, was silently 
subverted by maiiufactuiers and commerce 177 
Feudal wars how supported 302, military 
exercises not well attended to under 304 stand- 
ing armies gradually introduced to supply the 
place of the feudal militia, 307, account of the 
casualties or taxes under, 378 [merchants de- 
spised and env led 387,] rev enues under, how en- 
joyed by the great land holders 402 
Fiars, public, in Scotland [supply evidence of the 
fall in the price of gram 32, 106,] the nature of 
the institution explained, 79 
[Fidei commissa, 166] 

[Fifteenths and tenths resembled the taille, 169] 
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Fines for the renewal of leases, the motive for 
exacting them, and their tendency, 364. 

(Finisterre, Cape, 215, 250, 266, 415.] 

Fire arms, alteration in the art of war, effected by 
the invention of, 304; the invent ion of, favour- 
able to the extension of civilization, 309. 

[Fire (i.e., steam) engine, 5.] 

[Fire insurance, 46.] 

Fi.sh, the component parts of the price of. ex- 
plained, 22; [case in which rent forms, a part of 
their price, 62;] the multiplication of, at market, 
by human industry, both limited and uncertain, 
103; how an increase of demand raises the price 
of fish, 103. 

Fi.sherie.s, observations on the tonnage bounties 
grantcil to, 221; to the herring fishery, 222; the 
boat fishery ruined by this bounty, 223. 

Flanders, [onions importe<l from, 33; wool exported 
to, 70; line manufacture of wool, 109; English 
wool exchange<l for fine cloths of. 173; ancient 
manufacture of fine cloth, 174; carrie<l on chiefly 
with English and Spanish wool. 174;J the an- 
cient commercial pros|>erity of, perpetuale<l by 
the solid improvements of agriculture, 181; [im- 
portation of bone luce from, prohibite<1, 199.] 
[Industry augmented by colonization of Ameri- 
ca, 255; supplies linen to America, 272.] 

Flav, the component parts of the price of, ex- 
plained, 22. 

Fleetwood, bishop, remarks on his Chronicon 
Preciosum, 79, 80; (quoted, 80, 101.1 

[Florence, a Roman colony, 244; paid Lorenzo's 
trading debts, 358.] 

[Floritla, French settlers in, murdered by Span- 
iards, 245.1 

(Flota, the Spanish, 263.] 

Flour, the component parts of the price, of, ex- 
ploded. 21-2; [duties on, common, 386.] 

[Fontainebleau, 145.] * 

Food, w'ill always purchase as much labour as it 
can maintain on the spot, 03; bread and butchers’ 
meat compare<l, 64, 65; is the original soiirce of 
every other pro<luction, 71; the abundance of, 
constitutes the principal port of the riches of the 
world, and gives the principal value to many 
other kinds of riches. 76. 

Forestalling and engrossing, the popular fear of, 
like the suspicions of witchcraft, 229. 

Forts, when necessary for the protection of com- 
merce. 319. 

[Foundling hospitals, high mortality in, 33-4.] 

France [quality and price of corn, silks, hardware 
and woollens compared with Poland and Eng- 
land, 4; debasement of coin. 15; ratio of gold to 
silver, 18; seignorage of 8 per cent, 19, 237; high 
rented vineyards. 26; fall in price of grain since 
seventeenth century, 32, 86, 106, 217;] fluctu- 
ations in the legal rate of interest for money 
there, during the course of the present century, 
38; remarks on the trade and riches of, 38; [mar- 
ket rate of interest higher than in England, 
wages lower, richer than Scotland but not pro- 


gressing so fast, 38; carrying trade taken by the 
Dutch. 38-9;] the nature of apprenticeships 
there. 52; the propriety of restraining the plant- 
ing of vineyards, examined, 66-7; [corn carefully 
cultivated in the wine provinces, 67; vineyards 
nee<l not be envied by Britain, 69;] variations 
in the price of grain there, 78; [labouring poor 
seldom eat butchers meat, 81; full in price of 
corn, though exportation of grain was prohibited 
till 1764, 86, 217;] the money price of labour has 
sunk gradually with the money price of corn, 
87; (improved since the colonization of America, 
88; silver preponderates in the coinage of, 93; 
exports poultry to England, 98; price of pork 
nearly Cfiual to that of beef, 98;] foundation of 
the Mississippi scheme, 137; jeorn as cheap as in 
England though there is little paper money, 140;] 
little trade or industry to be found in the parlia- 
ment tow'us of, 145; j futile attempt to reduce 
the rate of interest, 155; lawyers have dressed 
entails in the garb of substitutions and fidei 
commisses, 166;] de.scription of the class of 
farmers called metayers, 1(»7; laws relating to 
the tenure of land, jshoitness of leases, 169;] 
ser\iccs formerly cxactcil besides rent, 169; the 
taille, what, and its operation in chei'king the 
cultivation of land, 169; origin of the magistrates 
and councils of cities, 172; Iwinc cYchaugoil for 
English wool, 173; wine and brandy for Polish 
corn. 173; breeding of silk worms introduced in 
reign of (’harles IX, 171; allodial ownership 
jireceded the feudal system, 176-7; cultivation 
and improvement inferior to that of England, 
180;] no direct legal encouragement given to 
ngriculture, 180; liirohibitibn of exporting coin, 
184; cvehange of wdrie for English hanlwarc not 
supposed di.sadvantageuiis to h'ngland, 187; hi'.t 
war with, cost ninety millions, 18S, Merovingian 
Kings had treasures, 190; cslablisheil exclusive 
company for East India trade, 191;] ill policy of 
M. (yolbert’s commercial regulations. 199; French 
goods heavily taxed in (Ireal Britain, 202; the 
commercial intercourse between France and 
England now chiefly carriecl on by smugglers, 
202; the policy of the ctunmercial re.'-lrainls be- 
tween France and Britain, consiilered, 202; jpar 
of exchange, 203, 204;] stale of the coinage 
there, 204; finva.sion of Holland, 207, 208; ad- 
vantages of trade with, 209-10; cheap wine does 
not cause rlrunkenness, 211; W’ine disf'ouragcd by 
Engli.sh in fav'our of Portugal, 211;] why the 
commerce with England has l>ecn subjected to 
<liscourngeinents, 212-13; [much more populous 
and rich than the American colonies and there- 
fore a l>etler market, 212;] foundation of the 
enmity between these countries [France and 
England], 213. 

[Englunrl unwilling to carry French goods, 214; 
xio drawback ullow’cd by England on exporta- 
tion of French wines to America, 215; scarce 
ever necc.ssary to restrain exportation of corn. 
232; provi.sions of Methuen treaty as to wine 
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and wool, 2S4; required Portugal to exclude 
British ships, 235;J remarks concerning the 
seignorage on coin, 937; standard of the gold 
coin there, 237; [no gold or silver mines in the 
American crdoiiies, 243; settlements in America, 
245-6; plenty of good land there, 236; subject to 
custom of Paris, 247; no revenue from colonies, 
248; policy of establishing exclusive companies, 
2tS;J the trade of the French colonies, how reg- 
ulated, 249; Irchning sugar flourishes in colonies, 
251;] the government of the colonics conducted 
with moderation, 253; the sugar colonies of. l)eL- 
ter governed, than those of Britain, 253; [slaves 
better managed there, 253; capital accumulated 
there, 254; industry augmeiitf^^d by colonization 
of America, 255; tobacco dearer than in England, 
257, navy, 258; tobacco imports, 261; invasion of 
England. 262;] the kingdom of. how tave<l, 269; 
the members of the league, fought more in de- 
fence of their own importance, than for any 
other cause, 270-1; [siqiplies linen to America, 
272; East Indian trade now open, 274; English 
import duly on yarn, 280; English prohibition of 
linen imports, 280; indigr3, 280; exchisixe trade 
in gum senega, etc., taken by England, 286;] the 
present agricult m >l svkteni of political economy 
a<lopte<l by philosophers there, described, 288 
[-96; type of agricultural country, 291; agri- 
culture and corn tra<le relieved from restraints 
owing to the economists, 296; half or om'-third 
of the population agricultural, 298; veterans 
defeated by English staiuling army, 305; fet's in 
parliament, 313; cost of Languedoc canal, 316;] 
under what direction the fuiwls for the repair of 
the roads are placed, 317; general slate of the 
ron<ls, 317-18; [great roads only altendtMl to, 318; 
tyranny of the corvee, 319; South Sea Company 
ruined by the slave ira<lc, 325;1 the universities 
badly governed, 333; remarks on the manage- 
ment of the ]iarliaments of, 349; measures taken 
in, to reiluce the jiower of the clergy, 351; [Ref- 
ormation. 352; only one professor whose works 
are worth reading. 355; treasure of Berne in- 
vested in the funds, 356, .359; the economists, 
364; the preilial taille, 366, 375; [ account of the 
moflc of rectifying the inetpialilies of the pre- 
dial taille in the generality of Montanban, 366; 
the personal taille explained, 375; the inc<iual- 
ities in, how remedie*!, 376; how the personal 
taille discourages cultivation. 376-7; the Ving- 
tieme, 377; stamp duties and the coiitrolc, 379- 
80; [taille charged on workmen a direct tax on 
wages, 381 ;| the capitation tax, how rated, 382; 
[leather shoes not necessaries, 383; tobacco taxeil 
fifteen times its value, 384; silk ninnufuctures 
could be undersold by English, 300; peages, 395;] 
'Xistrainls upon the interior trade of the country 
by the local variety of the revenue law's, 398; 
the duties on tobacco' and s,xlt, how levied, 400; 
the different sources of revenue, 400; how the 
finances of, might be reformed, 855; the French 
system of taxation compared with that in Brit- 
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ain, 400; [might levy three times the Britidi 
revenue, 400; 'billets d'etat’ at a discount, 404;] 
the nature of tontines explained, 407; estimate 
of the whole national debt of, 407; [reason for 
more of the debt being in annuities than in Eng- 
land, 407; more wealthy bachelors, 408; op- 
pressive public debt, 412; augmentation of coin, 
414.] 

[Franciscans revived languishing faith, S44.] 
[Frederick of Holstein, 852.] 

[Frcetlorn defined, 171.] 

[Frectlom of trade would supply gold and silver 
as well as wine, 185; w’ould supply an agricul- 
tural country with artificers and merchants, 
292.1 

[Frezier, quoted, 73. 74, 89.] 

Frugality, generally a predominating principle in 
human nature, 147. 

[Fruit yicUls greater profit and rent lhan corn, 66.] 
F'uller's earth, llie exportation of. why prohibited, 
285. 

Funds, British, [Dutch holding in, 38-9; Bernese 
treasure partly inv’csted in, 359;] brief historical 
view of, 404; operation of, politically considered, 
410; the practice of funding, has gradually en- 
feebled every state that has adopted it, 412. 
Fur trade, the first principles of, 70. 

[Gal)elle, componndeil for, 398; one of tlic great 
sources of French revenue, 400.] 

Gama, Vasco de, the first European who discovered 
a naval track to the East Indies, 240. 

[Ganges, 9, 241, 297.] 

Gardening, the gains from, distinguished into the 
coni|>onent parts, 23; not a profitable employ- 
ment, 66. 

[Garonne, 145.] 

[Gassendi, a professor W'ho entered the church, 
355.[ 

Gemelli-C'arreri, quoted, 244. 

(iems, see Slones. 

General fund, in the Briti-sh finances, explained, 
867. 

[Geneva, respectable clergy of, 354; eminent men 
of letters arc professors, 355.] 

[Gengis Khan, 182.] 

Genoa, why corn is <lear in the territory of. 83; 
[sliipj)iiig eiicourngcd by the Crusades, 17,3; small 
stale obliged to use foreign coin, 204; bank of, 
204; Columbus belonged to, 240; tax on bread, 
386; enfeebled by debt, 412.] 

[Genllemen, English university education not prop- 
er for forming, 837; w'ould be better educatetl in 
the absence of public educational institutions, 
340.] 

[Genloo, government of India. 297; religion, 297.] 
[Geometry should be taught in pari.sh schools, 342.] 
(Georgia, cost of civil establishment, 247; not 
planted at time of Navigation Act, 258.] 
[Germany, improved since the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, 88; nation of, ov’erran Homan Empire. 165; 
species of slavery still exists in, 167; purv'eyance 
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still exists in, 169; free towns of, 172; expense 
of last war laid out in, 188, 267; foreign trade, 
202.1 

[Linen exported from England to the colonies re- 
ceives a drawback, 252; linen exported to Ameri- 
ca, 255, 202, 272; drained by the Spanish 
Flota, 268; trade with America, 272; could have 
been conquered by Rome, 306; justice a source 
of revenue, 311; just beyond the shepherd stage 
when Rome fell, 312; Reformation in, 352; emi- 
nent men of letters often professors, 355.] 
[Ghent, 181.1 

[Gibraltar, straits of, 9; acquisition of, served to 
unite the house of Bourbon, 323.] 

[Gilbert, Baron, quoted. 108.1 
Glasgow, [recent rise in the demand for labour, 
32;] the trade of, doubled in fifteen years, by 
erecting banks there, 127; why a city of greater 
trade than Edinburgh, 145. 

[Glass grinding company, 331.] 

[Glaucus* armour cost 100 oxen, 10.] 

[Goa, 276,] 

[Golconda, 75.] 

Gold, not the standard of value in England, 17; 
its value measured by silver, 17; reformation of 
the gold coin, 18; mint price of gold in England, 
18; the working the mines of, in Peru, very un- 
profitable, 74; qualities for which this metal is 
valued, 75; the proportional value of, to silver, 
how rated before and after the discovery of the 
American mines, 92; is cheaper in the Spanish 
market than silver, 93. 

Great quantities of, remitted annually from 
Portugal to England, 234-5; why little of it re- 
mains in England, 235; is always to be had for 
its value, 235. 

Gold and silver, the prices of how affected by the 
increase of the quantity^ of the metals, 82; are 
commodities that naturally seek the best mar- 
ket, 82; are metals of the least value among the 
poorest nations, 83; the increase in the <]uan- 
tity of, by means of wealth and improvement, 
has no tendency to diminish their value, 83; 
the annual consumption of these metals very 
considerable, 90; annual importation of, into 
Spain and Portugal, 90-1; are not likely to multi- 
ply beyond the demand, 91-2; the durability of, 
the cause of the .steadiness of their price, 91-2; 
on what circumstances the quantity of, in every 
particular country, depends, 103-4; the low value 
of these metals in a country, no evidence of its 
wealth, nor their high value of its poverty, 105; 
if not employed at home, will be sent abroad 
notwithstanding all prohibitions, 147; the reason 
why European nations have studied to accumu- 
late these metals, 182-3; commercial arguments 
in favour of their exportation, IBS; these, and all 
other commodities, are mutually the prices of 
each other, 185; the quantity of, in every coun- 
try, regulated by the effectual demand, 185; why 
the prices of these metals do not fluctuate so 
much as those of other commodities, 185; to pre- 


serve a due quantity of, in a country, no proper 
object of attention for the government, 185; the 
accumulated gold and silver in a country distin- 
guished into three parts, 187; a great quantity of 
bullion alternately exportetl and imported for the 
purposes of foreign trade, 188; annual amount of 
these metals imported into Spain and Portugal, 
189; the importation of, not the principal benefit 
derived from foreign trade. 190; the value of, 
how affectetl by the discovery of the American 
mines, 190; and by the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope to the East Indies, 191; effect of 
the annual exportation of silver to the East 
Indies, 191; the commercial means pursued to 
increase the quantity of these metals in a 
country, 192, 201-2; bullion how received and 
paid at the bank of Amersterdam, 205; at what 
prices, 206; a trading country without mines, 
not likely to be exhau.stcd by an annual ex- 
portation of these metals, 210. 

The value of, in Spain and Portugal, depre- 
ciateil by restraining the exportation of them, 
219; are not imported for the purposes of plate 
or coin but for foreign trade, 236; the search 
after mines of, the most ruinous of all projects, 
212; are valuable, because scarce, and difficult to 
be procured, 242. 

Gotgi.is, evidence of the wealth he acquired by 
teaching, 58. 

[Gottenburg, tea smuggled from, 89; company, 185.) 

Government, civil. indis])ensably necessary for the 
security of private property, 309; subordination 
in society, by what means introduced, 309; in- 
equality of fortune introduces civil government 
for its preservation, 311; the administration of 
justice, a source of revenue in early times. 311; 
why government ought not to have the man- 
agement of turnpikes, 317; nor of other public 
works, 318; [expense of, like that of a great 
estate, 361; soon learns the art of draining its 
subjects* pockets, 379;) want of parsimony dur- 
ing peace, imposes a necessity of contracting 
debts to carry on a war, 408; must support a 
regular administration of justice to cau.se manu- 
factures and commerce to flourish, 403; origin 
of a national debt, 404; progression of public 
debts, 404; war, why generally agreeable to the 
people, 408. 

Governors, political, the greatest spendthrifts in 
society, 150. 

[Gracchi, 338.] 

[Grapes might be grown in Scotland at sufficient 
expense, 195.] 

Grasses, artificial, tend to reduce the price of 
butcher's meat, 65. 

Graziers, subject to monopolies obtained by man- 
ufactures to their prejudice, 285. 

Greece, [ancient, had no word for apprentice, 52; 
slavery harsher than in the middle ages, 167; 
cultivation of com degenerated, 167; citizens 
consisted of landed proprietors, 170; opulent and 
industrious, 173.] 
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Foreign trade promoted [prohibited] in several 
of the ancient states of, 298, [trade and manu- 
factures carried on by slaves, 298, nti/ens long 
served m war without pay, 302,] military exer- 
cises, a ]>art of general education, 303, soUliers 
not a liistinrt piokssion in 303, [iudi\idual mili- 
tary exercises 30 1 niilitias defeated by ^Tace- 
doniau and Iluinuii standing aimies, 306, but 
had defeated Persian militia, 307, just beyond 
the sheplicril stage at the Tiojaii war, 112 | 
course of education in Uk republics of, 337 8, 
the murals of the Greeks inferior of those ol the 
Romans 338, [339, sanguinaiy factions, 338, 
exercises and ehmentary education 338,1 schools 
of the philosophers and rlietoricians 338, law no 
science among the Greeks 330 courts of justice, 
330 labililus of people fqiial to those ot modern 
nations 339,) the martial spirit of the people, 
ho^ supported, 343 [gicat men of letters were 
teachers, 355, public re\cnue largely obtained 
from slate lands, 359 ] 

[Greek ckrgy turbulent 348] 

Greek colonics [reasons for sending them out, 
239,1 how distinguished irom Riiraan colonies, 
210, rapid progress of these colonies 244 [plenty 
of good land 2*’ srmuiimfs (oiitributcd mill 
tarv force but seldom rc\eiiue 25G Fngland and 
\merira might imitate the tie between mother 
country and colony 256 1 

(irtck language ho>v introduced as a part of iini- 
Ncrsity educ ilion 3 55, philosophy, the three 
gloat branches of 335 
IGieen glass t ix on 387] 

(Giecnland seal fisheiy 279 South Sea Company's 
whale fisheiy 325 j 

[(iranada sugar refinery 251, new field for specu- 
lation 419] 

IGiocvr high profits of rxpl lined 47 81 
Ground rents great > anal ions of according to 
situation 369 art a mon proper subjiet of tax- 
ation than houses, 370, [tax on the sale of, 379] 
IGiiastalla 386 | 

IGiieriisey, 269 ] 

IGiiicciaidiiii quoted, 180 ] 

[Giiienne, 67 ] 

[Guilds, adulterine, 53 ] 

[Guinea coast 211 240,323] 

[Guineas, not used in computations, 17, Drum- 
mond's notes for, 17] 

Gum senega, review of the regulations imposed on 
the trade for, 286, [388] 

[Giirailla, 242] 

Gunpowder, great revolution effected in the art of 
war by the invention of, 804-5 308, this inven- 
tion favourable to the extension of eiviliration, 
300 

Gu)tavus Vasa bow enabled to establish the ref- 
ormation of Sweden, 352 
[Gymnasium, 303, 338. 342 ] 

[Hackney coaches and chairs, taxes on, 375 1 
[Hale, Lord Chief Justice, quoted, 32 1 
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[Halifax, 175] 

Hamburg, [houses of, supported by Bank of Eng- 
land, 138, goods impoitcd from, paid for by bills 
on Holland, 203, exchange with formerly un- 
favourable, 204, a small state which must use 
foreign com, 204,] agio of the bank of ex- 
plained, 205 

[British colonial monopoly hampers the mer- 
chants, 272, type of mercantile slate 291,1 
souiccs of the levcnue of that city 358 the 
inhabitants oi, how taxed to the state 374 
Himbiirg Company, some acc»unt of, 320 
[llamilcar, 306] 

[Hannibal, 306 ] 

1 Hanseatic league, causes that rendered it formi- 
dable 172 why no vestige remains of the wealth 
of the Hans towns 181 j 

[Harbours cost of should be defrayed by a port 
duty on tonnage of ships 315 ] 

[Hardware, 1S7 210, Birmingham manufacturers 
buy wine with, 396 7 1 
[Hasdrubal see Asdrubal ] 

[Hawkers, tax on 374 5 j 
[Hawkins Se^rjeaiit quoted 282] 

[Hazard capitalist paid for incurring 20] 

Hearth moiiev, why alxilishcd in Fngland 371 
[Hebrew language not a part of common univer- 
sity education 334 5 j 

(Hebrides wvgts m 32, herring fisherv 222 | 
[Hinault President, quoted 270] 

Henry VIII of 1 iiMaiid prep ires the wav for the 
reformation bv shutting out the aiithoritv of the 
Pope 352 [adulterated the com 414] 

[Henry IV of Frame, had a treasure 403] 

[Henry Prince 65 ] 

[TItlil i»*chy, 149] 

Herring buss bounty remarks on 221 Fraudulent 
claims of the bounty 222 the boat fisherv the 
most natural and piofitnble 222 account of the 
British white herring fishery 223 account of the 
busses fitted out in Scotland the amount of 
their cargoes and the bounties on them 423[-4] 
[Ilesiod, quoted 335 ] 

Hides the produce of rude (x>untiics cximinonly 
earned to a distant market 100 pnee of in 
England three centuries ago 101 2 sn1te<l hides 
inferior to fresh ones 102, the price of how 
affected by eircumstaiiecs in cultivated and in 
unciiltn ated countries 102 
Higgling of the market 31 

Highlands of Scotland [could not support a nailer, 
8 wages in 32 ] interesting remarks on the pop- 
ulation of 33 [high mortality of children 88, 
cattle of admitted to Fngland bv the Union 
64 96-7, old families common in 178] militarv 
cliariutcr of the Highlanders, 305 
[Highways originally maintained by six days* la- 
bour, 359 ] 

[liippias, lived in splendour, 58, peripatetic 338] 
[Hispaniola, 100 ] 

Hobbes, Mr, remarks on his definition of wealth, 
IS 
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Hogs, circumstances which render their flesh cheap 
or dear, 98. 

Holland, [water carriage afforded by the Maese, 9; 
ratio of silver to gold, 14 to 1, 18;] obi»ervations 
on the riches and trade of the republic of, 38-9; 
[richer than England, wages high, profits low, 
gained carrying trade of France, holds large 
amount in French and Fiighsli funds not de- 
caying, 38-9;] not to follow some business, un- 
fashionable there, 41; [corn chiefly imported, 
64-5; spices burnt to keep up the price, 68, 2^5, 
276;) cause of the dearness of corn there, 83; 
[improved since the discovery of America, 88; 
expellcil the Portugese from India, 89, 191; tea 
smuggled from, 89; houses supporte<l by Hunk of 
England. 138; operation of carrying tra<le, 160;] 
enjoys the greatest share in I he carrying trade 
of Europe, 161; [farmers not inferior to those of 
England, 170; legislature attentive to com- 
merce and manufactures, 180; exchange with, 
183; East India Company’s tea smuggled into 
England, 185; imports lean cattle, 196; Dutch 
undertaker of woolen manufacture at Abbe- 
ville, 196;] how the Dutch were exclude<l from 
being the carriers to Great Britain, 197; | supplied 
other nations with fish, 197; bad terms wdlh 
England, 197;] is a country that prospers under 
the heaviest taxation, 199; [French wine 
smuggled, 202; computation of slate of crtxlit 
and debit, 203;] account of the bank of Amster- 
dam, 205; [market price of bullion al)ove the 
mint price, 206;] this republic deri^es even its 
subsistence from foreign trade, 213. 

[Buys English corn cheaper and can sell manu- 
factures cheaper in conse<pience of the British 
corn bounty, 220; must carry on herring fishery 
in decked vessels, 222; position in regard to the 
Methuen treaty, 231'; no gold, silver or dia- 
monds in the American colonies, 243; attack on 
Brazil, 245; settlements in 17th century, 245; 
Cura^oa and Eustatia free ports, 246; exclu- 
sive company for colonial commerce, 248; iia\al 
power in 1660, 258; possessed New York and 
New Jersey, 258; tobacco imports, 261; linen 
expiorted to America, 261-2; maintains mo- 
nopoly of trade to the spice island, 274; w'ouhl 
send more ships to the East Indies if the trade 
were free, 274-5; settlements at the Cape and 
Batavia the most considerable in Africa and the 
East Indies, 276; destructive policy in East 
Indies, 277; English duty on yarn, 280: gum 
senega clandestinely exported from Englanil, 286; 
type of mercantile slate, 291; subsistence drawn 
from other countries, 295; great cities the capi- 
tals of little republics, 353-4; respectable clergy, 
354; eminent men of letters often professors, 
355; monopoly of madder owing to existence of 
tithe elsewhere, 307;] tax paid on houses there. 
371; [rate of interest, 371; 2 per cent tax on 
capital paid voluntarily, 374; a tax intended to 
fall on capital, 374; servants’ tax, 377; acc<3unt 
of the tax upon successions, 378; stamp duties. 


379; [tea and sugar luxuries of the poorest, 384; 
taxes on bread and necessaries ruinetl manufac- 
tures. 386;] high amounts of taxes in, 386, 401; 

I tea taxed by lic'cnce to drink, 387; expense of 
preserving from the sea, 401;] its prosperity de- 
jicnds on the republican form of government, 

401. 

[Holstein, cattle of. e.\])orted to Holland, 295.J 
[Holy land, 173 j 
I Homer, quoted, 10, 312.] 

Hoiioruries from pu]>ils to teachers in colleges, 
lemlenry of, to quicken Iheir diligence, 332. 
[Hop-gurden, high profit of, 66. j 
Hose, in the lime of Edward IV, how made, 108. 
Hospitality, ancient, the cause and effect of, 176, 

402. 

jllottentots, 276.] 

House, ihffcrent acceptations of term in England, 
and some olher countries. 50, [71 j; houses con- 
sidercil as part of the national slock, 119; houses 
produce no rev'emie, 119. 

The rent of, distinguished into two parts, 
368; operation of a tax upon house renl, pay- 
able by the tenant, 369; house rent the be.st 
test of the tenant's cireiinistances, 370; jifoimt 
regulation of a lax on, 370; how laved in Hol- 
land, 371; hearth money, 371; window tav. 371, 
[tax on sale of, 379 ] 

Hudson’s Bay Conqiany, the nature of their eslub- 
hshmenl and Irade. 324; their profits not so 
high as lias been reported, 525. 

[Hume, (jiioted, 229, 110, 1.53. 176, 189, 344-5] 
[Hungary, Danube little use to, 10; serfs still exist 
in, 167; industry encoiiragetl by coloiii/ation of 
America, 2.5,5; mines workt‘rl by free men, 299 j 
Huiit«*rs, war how supported by a nation of, .301, 
cannot be very numerous, 301; no established 
adiiiinistrution of justice neetlfiil among them 
309; age the sole foundation of rank and prec- 
edency among, 316; no considerable iiiecpialilv 
of fortune, or subordination to be found among 
them. 310; no here<htary honours in such a 
society, 310; [minds kept .'dive by absence of di- 
vision of labour, 341 .] 

llush.indnien, war how supported by a nation of, 
302. 

Husbandry, see Agriculture, 
jlliitehinsoii, quoted, 418.J 
[Hydcr Ali, 329.] 

Idleness, iinfashion.'ible in Holland, 41; [why greater 
among our ancestors, 145; prevails where revenue 
predominates, 146.] 

[Iguana or Iv'ana, principal animal of St. Domingo, 
241.1 

Importation, why restraints have been imposed 
on, with the two kinds of, 192; how restrained 
to secure a monopoly of the home market to 
domestic industry, 192; the true policy of these 
restraints doubtful, 192-3; the free imporlalion 
of foreign manufactures more dangerous than 
that of raw materials, 195; how far it may he 
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proper to continue the free importation of 
certain foreign goods, 109, how lar it may be 
proper to lestorc the free importation of goods, 
after it has been interrupted 200, of the ma- 
tt rials of manufacture ri\itw ol the legal en- 
couragements gi\en to 270, btalistics of iintiust- 
worthy, 380 

Independents, the principles of that sect explained, 
340 

[India, Gulf of, 10] 

[Indian corn 21-1 ) 

I Indian seas 271' 1 

Indies see East and West 

Indostan [\ioltnt police compels c^e^y man to 
follow the occupation ol his father 26 country 
labourers better pud thin most artificers 55, 
labourers real weges less than in Europe 89 90, 
quantity ot gold and silver affected b> American 
mines 101, tieasiire eoinmonlv buned in 121, 
Wonderful accounts of its ancient wealth and 
cuIti\ation 15S its wc lUh obtaineil through 
exportut on vv is in toreign hinds 16a mure 
advanced than Mexico and Peru 191 operation 
of foreign commerce, 200 ] 

[\asco dc (lama arri\ed bv the C ipe m 
1497, 240 I ill < ral clisses of people there 
kept distinct 297 the natives of how prc^entc^d 
from undertaking long sc a vov igcs 297 |re\cnue 
ehiefiv from laud t \\ 298 silk exports to 
Rome 299 roads and canals 91S 1 md tax 

revenue stimulates the sovcieigns interest in 
such works 318 supposed ntccssily for forts 
to protect commerce 319 silk should be ad 
mitlcd tree to Brit iin 190 see last Indies 
and I ast India Compinv 1 

Indiistiy the different kinds of seMom dealt im- 
partially with b\ any nation 2 the species of 
freeiuently local 8 natiiidly suited to the de- 
mand 21 IS increased by the hlKril rcwird 
of labour H how affected by seasons of plenty 
and scarcity 85 is more ad v ml ige on sly exerted 
in towns thin in the country 54, the aserage 
produce ol ilwavs Milled to the aveia^^e con- 
sumption SI IS promoted by the circiilution 
ol piper mniiev li> three uqiiisiUs to )mtting 
industry in motion 126 how the general 
character of nitions is estimated by 14> and 
idleness the piopeirti ms be tween how regulated, 
146 IS cmplovccl for subsistence before it ex- 
tends to convcnienees and luxury 163 whether 
the geneial industry of a society is promoted 
by commercial restraints on importation 192 3, 
private interest naturally points to that ciiiploy 
ment most advantageous to the society 193, 
but without intending or knowing it 194 legal 
regulations of private mdiislry dmgciems as 
sumptions of power 194, domestic industry 
ought not to be emtiloved on what cm be pur 
chased che-aper fiom abioid 194 of the society 
can augment onlv iii ]»roporlion is its c ipital 
augments 195 when it may be necessary to 
impose some burden upon foreign industry, to 
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favour that at home, 107, the free exercise of 
industi> ought to be allowed to all, 201 
Ihe natural effort of every individual to 
better his conditions will, if unrestrained, result 
in the piospeiily of the society, 232 
jlnfaiiticide in China, 30] 

Insurance from fire and sea risks, the nature and 
profits of, examined, 46, the trade of insurance 
may be suceessfully carried on by a joint slock 
company, 330 

Interest landed monied and trading distinguished 
152 [public promoted by prwate, 194 273 [ 
Interest for the use of money the foundation of 
that allowance explained 22, [vanes with the 
rite of profit 37 [ historical view of the altera 
lions of m Ingltnd and other countries 37 
I 41j remarks on the high rates of m Bengal 
40 and in China 40 may lie raised by defective 
laws independent on the influence of wealth 
or {Kiverly 40 the lowest ordinary rate of, 
must somewhat more than compensate occa 
sional losses 40 the cximmon relative proportion 
between mtc rest and mcrcmlile profits mciuired 
into 41 [stock lent at 151 2] was not lowered 
ill consequences of the discovery ol the Ameri- 
can mines 153 how the legal rate of ought 
to be fixed 154 consef|iienccs of its being fixed 
too high or too low 1)4 5 the maiket rale of 
regulates the piiec if lind 155 

[As a source of public revenue 333 nom nally 
subject to British land lax 360 j whether a 
proper obiecl of taxation 373 [fall in the rite 
of 406 373] 
finv isible h md 194] 

tloman coloni/ed Asia Minor md ihe \egetm 219] 
Irtland [land not cultivated by factors (»S supplies 
strong porters and beautiful prostitutes fed on 
potatoes to London 70 exports mil meal 100 
may not expor* wool except to liigUnd 101 
maj export raw hides to England duly free 
102 279 may export hides to other rouiitnes 
102 only latelv allowed to export cattle to 
England ISO ] whv never likely to fuinish cattle 
to the prejudice of Great Britain 195 6 [dis 
charged soldiers and seamen may exercise aia> 
trade in 201 ] 

[Boiintv on h^mp imported into Britain 2S1 ] 
the proposed absentee tax there considered 
195 6 [able to pay land tax 41 5 extension of 
British ciistoin duties to proposccl 415] ought 
in lustiee to contribute toward the discharge 
of the public debt < f Great Britain 420 ex 
pediency of a union with Great Britain 420 
[would get rid of an oppressive aristoeric> and 
a spirit of party 420] 
flsaliclla of Castile 240] 

Isocratc,s the handsome income he made by teach- 
ing 57 man of letters also a teacher 355 
[Isthmian gillies 342] 

Italv [c »rn ehieflv imported during Roman pros 
perily 65 question whether a new vine>ard 
would be piofitable 66, olive plantations not 
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to be envied by Britain, 69; not f(one backward 
since discovery of America, 88; introduction of 
wind and water mills, 108; artistic genius de- 
cayed but monuments remain, 150-1; cultivation 
degenerated when abandoned to slaves, 167; 
prohibition of exportation and encouragement to 
importation of corn obstructed cultivation, 170; 
ancient inhabitants were proprietors, 170; cities 
became indet>eiident, 172; cities the first which 
commerce raised to opulence, 173; silk and vel- 
vets exchanged for corn of Poland, 173; breeding 
of silkworms introduced, 174;] the only great 
country in Europe, which has been cultivated 
and improved in every part by means of its 
foreign commerce, 180; [sober, though wine is 
cheap, 811.] 

[In little states restraints on export of corn 
may sometimes be necessary, 838;) was originally 
colonized by the Dorians, 839; [Roman colonies, 
840, 84t; Greek colonies, 844; school of philoso- 
phers in a Greek colony, 844; result of admission 
of inhabitants to Roman citizenship, 871 ancient 
republics derived larger part of revenue from 
state lands, 359; silk manufacturers might be 
undersold by English, 390; small states levy 
transit duties on the Po, 395; republics all in 
debt, 403; republics began the practice of fund- 
ing, 418.1 

[Jack of all trades, 828.] 

Jamaica, [trade with, more uncertain than that 
with North America, 47; circuitous trade ex- 
ample, 159.] 

[increasing improvement, 849; desert in 1660, 
858;] the returns of trade from that island, why 
irregular, 419. 

[James I, his marriage bed, brought from 'Den- 
mark, 150.] 

[Japan, copper exported to Europe, 73; ration of 
silver to gold 8 to 1, 98; no gold and silver 
mines, but richer than Mexico or Peru, 191.] 

[Batavia on the road to, 876; only country 
with which China carries on her own trade, 897; 
affords an example to China, 897.] 

[Jersey, 869.] 

Jewels, see Stones. 

[John, King of England, munificent benefactor to 
towns, 178.] 

[John, King of France, adulterated the coin to 
pay his debts, 414.] 

[Joint-stock, see Company.] 

Jurisdictions, territorial, did not originate in the 
feudal law. 176-7. 

JJus majoratus, 847.] 

Justice, administration of, abandoned to feudal 
barons, 176-7; the administration of, a duty of 
the sovereign, 309; in early times a source of 
revenue to him, 311-18; the making justice 
subservient to the revenue, a source of great 
abuses, 318; is never administered gratis, 313; 
the whole administration of, but an inconsider- 
able part of the expense of government, SIS; 


how the whole expense of justice might be de- 
frayed from the fees of court, 313; the inter- 
ference of the jurisdictions of the several English 
courts of law, accounted for, 313; law language, 
how corrupted, 314; the judicial and executive 
power, why divided, 313; by whom the expense 
of the administration of, ought to be borne, 
357; [good administration of, necessary for 
flourishing commerce and manufactures, 403. 

[Jutland cattle exported to Holland, 895.] 

Kalm, the Swedish traveller, his account of the 
husbandry of the British colonies in North 
America, 97. 

Kelp, a rent demanded for the rocks on which it 
grows, 68. 

[Kent, special restrictions on removal of wool, 68.) 

[Kidders of corn restrained, 226-7.) 

King, Mr., [quoted, 38;] his account of the average 
price of wheat, 85. 

King, under feudal institutions, no more than the 
greatest baron in the nation, 176; was unable to 
restrain the violence of his barons, 176. 

Treasure-trove an important branch of rev- 
enue to, 402; his situation how favourable for 
the accumulating treasure, 408; in a commercial 
country, naturally spends his revenue in luxuries. 
402; is hence driven to call upon his subjects 
for extraordinary aids, 408. 

Kings and their ministers, the greatest spend* 
thrifts in a country, 150. 

[Konigsberg, 193.] 

Labour, the fund which ongigully supplies every 
nation with its annual ron.sumption, 1; how the 
proportion between labour and consumption is 
regulated, 1; the different kinds of industry sel- 
dom dealt impartially with by any nation, 2; 
the division of labour considered, 3; this divi- 
sion increases the quflnlity of work, 4; instances 
an illustration, 6; from what principles the divi- 
sion of labour originates, 6; the divisibility of, 
governed by the market, 8; labour the real 
measure of the exchangeable v^aliie of commodi- 
ties, 13; different kinds of, not easily estimated 
by immediate comparison, 13; is compared by 
the inlermcthale standard of money, 14; is an 
invariable standard for the value of commodi- 
ties, 14; has a real, and a nominal price, 14; the 
quantity of labour omployad on different ob- 
jects, the only rule for exchanging them in the 
rude stages of society, 80; difference between the 
wages of labour and profits on stock, in manu- 
facturers, 81; the whole liiLour of a country 
never exerted, 83; is in every instance suited 
to the demand, 84; the effect of extraordinary 
calls for, 85; the deductions made from the 
produce of labour employed upon land, 27; why 
dearer in North America than in England, 89; 
is cheap in countries that are stationary, 30; 
the demand for, would continually decrease in 
a declining country, 30-1; the province of Ben- 
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gal cited as an instance, 31; is not badly paid 
for in Great Britain, 31; an increasing demand 
for, favourable to population, 34; that of free- 
men cheaper to the employers than that of 
slaves, 34; the money price of, how regulated, 
S(i; is liberally rewarded in new colonics, SO; 
common labour and skilful labour distinguished, 
43; the free circulation of, from one employment 
to another, obstructed by corporation laws, 58; 
the unequal prices of, in different places, prob- 
ably owing to the law of settlements, 60-1; can 
always procure subsistence on the spot where 
it is purchased, 63; the money price of, in dif- 
ferent countries, how governed, 82; is set into 
motion by stock employed fur profit, 1X0; the 
division of, depends on the accumulation of 
stock, 117; machines to facilitate labour, advan- 
tageous to society, 122; productive and unpro- 
ductive, distinguished, 142; various orders of 
men specified, whose labour is unproductive, 143; 
iiiiproductivc labours all maintained by revenue, 
144; the price of, how raised by the increase of 
the national capital, 153; its price, though nomi- 
nally raised, may continue the same, 151. 

Is liberally rewarded in new colonics, 243; of 
artificers and fi- .rjjfjiclurcrs, never adds any 
value to the whole amount of the rude produce 
of the land, according to the French agricultural 
.system of political economy, 290; this doctrine 
shown to be erroneous, 294-5; the productive 
powers of lab(jur, how’ to be improved, 295; 
[forced, 319, 359; division of, see Division of 
labour.] 

Lalmurers, useful and productive, everywhere 
proport ioncii to the capital stock on w'hich they 
arc employed, 1; share the produce of their 
labour, in racist ca.scs, w’ilh the owners of the 
stock on which they are employeil, 21; their 
wages a continued subject of contest between 
them and their masters, 28; are seldom successful 
in their outrageou.s combinations, 28; the sufH- 
cicncy of their earnings, a point not easily de- 
termined, 28-9; their wages sometimes raised by 
increase of work, 29; their demands limited by 
the funds destined fur payment, 20; are continu- 
ally w'anled in North America, 30; miserable 
conditions of those in China, 30; are not ill 
paid in Great Brilain, 31; if able to maintain 
their families in dear years, they must be at their 
ease in plentiful seasons, 31; a proof furnished 
in the eomplaints of their luxury, S3; why worse 
paid than artificers, 43; their interests strictly 
connected with the interests of the society, 110; 
labour the only source of their revenue, 118; 
effects of a life of labour on the understandings 
of the poor, 340. 

[Labourers, statute of, 77.] 

[Lace, £30 worth made of a penny-worth of flax, 

200 .] 

[Lacedaemon, 185.] 

[Lancashire, oatmeal diet. 60.] 

Land, [appropriated. 20;] the demand of rent for, 
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how founded. 21; the rent paid, enters into the 
price of the greater pari of all commodities, 21; 
generally produces more food than will maintain 
the labour necessary to bring it to market, 63; 
good roads, and navigable canals, equalize differ- 
ence of situation, 63; that employed in raising 
food for men or cattle, regulates the rent of all 
other cultivated land, 66, 68; can clothe and 
lodge more than it can feed, while uncultivated, 
and the contrary when improved, 70; the culture 
of land producing food, creates a demand for 
the produce of other lands, 75; produces by 
agriculture a much greater quantity of vegetable, 
than of animal food, 81; the full improvement 
of, requires a stock of cattle to supply muiiiire, 
96; cause and effect of the diminution of cot- 
tagers, 98-9; signs of the land being completely 
iinprovtxl, 99; the whole annual produce, or 
the price of it, naturally divides itself into rent, 
wages, and profits of stock, 109; the usual price 
of, depends on the common rate of interest for 
money, 155;^ the profits of cultivation exagger- 
ated by projectors, 162; the cultivation of, nat- 
urally preferred to trade and manufacturers, on 
etiual terms, 163-4; artificers necessary to the 
cultivation of, Ifil; was all appropriated, tlirmgh 
not cultivated, by the northern destroyers of 
the Roman empire, 165; origin of the law of 
primogeniture under the feudal government, 165; 
entails, 165-6; obstacles to the improvement of 
land under femlal proprietors, 166-7; feudal 
tenures, 167-8; feudal taxation, 169; the improve- 
ment of land checked in France by the taille, 
169; occupiers of, labour under great disad- 
vantages, 169; origin of long leases of, 178; small 
proprietors, the best improvers of, 179; small 
purchasers of, cannot hope to raise fortunes by 
cultivation, 179. 

Tenures of, in the British American colonies, 
246; is the most piTnmnent source of revenue, 
359; the rent of a whole country, not equal to 
the ordinary levy upon the pei>ple, 360; the 
revenue from, proportioned, not to the rent, 
but to the produce, 360; reasons for selling the 
crown lands, 300-1 ; the land-tax of Great Britain 
considered, 363; an improved land-tax suggested, 
304; a land lax, however equally rated by a 
general survey, will soon become unequal, 366; 
tithes a very unequal tax, 367; tithes dis- 
courage improvement, 367; [tax on the sale of, 
379; one of the two great sources of revenue, 
411.] 

Landholders, [love to reap where they never 
sowed, 21; liberality and ignorance of, 62;] why 
frequently inattentive to their own particular 
interests, 110; how they contribute to the annual 
production of the land, according to the French 
agricultural system of political economy, 289; 
should be encouraged to cultivate a part of 
their own land, 364-6. 

Land-tax, additional 2s., 188. 

[Amount of the British, 360; proportioned to 
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rent, SCi-T; proportioned to produce, 367-8; the 
British, on houses, 371; cannot raise rents, 372; 
the British, intended to tax stock as well as 
land, 373; the British, not intended to fall on 
capital, 374; that of the king of Sardinia a tax 
on land held by ignoble tenure, 375; the British, 
resembles the vingtieme, 377, 400; the British, 
higher on officers, 382, additional Is. for three 
years. 409; may make landlord unable to main- 
tain improvements, 411; a more eiiual, in Great 
Britain might greatly augment the revenue, 414; 
more could be paid in Great Britain if there 
i^ere no tithe, 415 ] 

|Laiigue<loc, 67, 375.] 

ILanguedoc canal, 316.] 

[La Riviere, Mercier de, quote<l, 296.] 

[Lustage, 170.] 

Latin language, how it became an essential part 
of university education, 334; [a useless smatter- 
ing sometimes taught in Scotch parish and 
English charity schools, 342. 

[Latiuin, corn culture discourageil in, 65 1 
[Laverdy reiluceil the rate of interest, ,38 ] 

Law, Mr., account of his banking scheme for the 
improvement of Scotland, 137: quoteil, 153 
Law, the language of, how' corruptcii, 311, dal not 
improve into a science in ancient Greece, 339; 
remarks on the courts of justice in Greece and 
Rome, 339. 

Lawyers, why amply rewarded for their labour, 
41-5; great amount of their fees, 45; [few men 
of fortune eminent as, 332] 

[Lead smelting company, 331 J 
Leases, [for life, 168,] the \arious usual conditions 
of, 361; [registration of, 361 ] 

Leather, restrictions on the exportation, of, un- 
niaiiiifactured, 285; [real necessary of life, 385; 
duty on, 387.] ^ 

Lectures in universities, frequently improper for 
instruction, 333. 

|lA*e<ls, 175 ] 

[Legal tender originally only in the standard of 
value, 17.] 

{Leghorn, 204.] 

[Legislator contrasted with statesman or politician, 
199.] 

[Leith, 9, 50.] 

Iljerw ick, 50 ] 

[Letters, men of, unprosperous race, 57; drawn 
from the universities by the large l>encfices of- 
fered by the church, 355 1 
levant, 174. 

Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the common 
people, and therefore severely censured by 
them, 346 
Lewis, the Fat, 172. 

Liberty, [perfect, necessary for correspondence of 
market and natural price, 23. 26; and for equal- 
ity of advantages of different employments, 42, 
51; flagrantly violated by the laws of settlement, 
61 ;1 three duties only necessaiy for a sovereign 
to attend to, for supporting a system of, 300. 


[Licences to consume. Decker's plan of taxation 
by, 380.J 

[“Light come light go,” applicable to high profits, 
266.] 

[Ligue, 270.J 

Lima, computed number of inhabitants of that 
city, 89, 211. 

Linen mnniitacturc, [o[>en to everybody, 58;] nar- 
row' policy ot the muster manufacturers in, 280; 
[high price in ancient Rome, 299; use of, makes 
soap necessary, 385, duty on Scotch, 405.] 
[Lionnois, 73.] 

[Liquors dearer owing to taxes, 33; brewed and 
distilled lor private iisc, 392.] 

[Lisbon, gold and silver irntnuted to, 90; both 
residence of a court and a trading city, 14,#, 
gohl (‘ould easily be brought from 185; carrying 
trade example, 193; bills paid in common cur- 
rency. 20 1 J 

[Weekly amount of gold brought from, to 
London, 235; exoibitant profits at, 266; mer- 
chants magiiificciit lord, 266 J 
Literature, the rewuids of, reduced by competition, 
57; was more profitable m ancient Greece, 57-8, 
the cheapness of litciary education an advantage 
to the public. 58. 

[Liverpool, r(‘pie>entcd on the Aiiican ('onipany's 
committee, 322] 

[Ixiango, 210] 

Loans of money, llie nature of, analysed, 152, the 
extensive ojieratioii of, 152 
ILocul revenue, the pioper source of maintenance 
for public works and servicvs, 318, 357, some- 
times mainluliis schools aad colleges, 331; peages 
and duties of passage formed part of, 395] 
[Lochabar, 177] 
ilAKhiel, Cameron of, 177] 

Locke. Mr , remaiks on his opinion of the differ- 
ence s between the market and mint pnc’es of 
silver bullion, 18; his account of the cause of 
lowering the rates of interest for money, ex- 
amined, 153, his distinction between money and 
moveable goocK, 182. 

[LoeVi, 241 j 

Lodgings, cheaper in London, than in any other 
capital city in Europe, 50. 

Logic, the origin and employment of, 181. 
ILombardy, 181.] 

[London, road and sea traffic to Edinburgh and 
Calcutta, 9; price of silver, 16, wages lower 
than in New York, 29; wages, 31; early decay 
ol carpenters, 31; bankers pay no interest, 38; 
great comi3anieb borrowed at 5 per cent after 
the late war, 39; wages of labourers and brick- 
layers and masons, 43, chairmen employed as 
bricklayers, 43; employment from day to day, 
44; tailors often out of employment, 44; coal- 
heavers, 44; wages of common labour, 44; wages 
of seamen and other labourers compared with 
those paid at Edinburgh, 46; lodging cheap, 50; 
silkweavers’ byelaw, 51; counties near, petitioned 
against turnpikes, 63; meat fallen in price cum- 
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pared >^ilh bread, G/>; societies of merchants buy 
land in sugar colonics, 68; chairmen, ])orters, 
coal-heavers, and prostitutes, Irish, 70, stone 
quarry near, afToids considerable rent, 70, paving 
stones Irom Scotland, 71; civil viar raised the 
price of corn, 81, price of meat, 96, 98, mei- 
chants have not the advantage of Scotch cash 
accounts, 128, transiutions of Scotch banks H9, 
drawing and redrawing, 183; no bank notes 
under £10, 139, exchange with Carlisle and 
Dumfries, 141, residence ol a court, but a tiading 
city, 145; fire and plague, J 19; trade with Scot- 
land, 159, coal trade with Newcastle 100, 
French cambrics may be impoiled. 202, ex- 
change with Pans, 203, and other foieign 
towns, 204 ] 

[Herring fishery company, 223; fifth of gold 
and silxcr touiid in colonies rt serves! to the 
king in the patent of the London company, 
243, merchants not so inagnificent as those ol 
('adiz and Lisbon, nor so parsimonious as those 
of Amsterdam, 206, entrepot for German and 
Ameiican trade, 272, streets better cared for by 
local administiation, 318, expensive port, 321, 
represented on the commitlc‘e of the Miican 
Company, 3 i.mil ‘ax, 300 373, vMiidows and 
rent 372, porter biewery, 392 j 
[Tauidon \ssuranc< Company, SSO 331 ] 

[Loren/o de’ Medici, his trailing debts paid by 
Florence, 358 j 
[Lorraine, 401 [ 

Lotteries, the true nature of, and the causes of 
their success, expkimed, 1:5, [silver and gold min- 
ing the most cbsadvaiilagcoiis in the world, 242 J 
[lajwndes qiioteil, 81- 8>, 203 j 
|Luca>aii Islands, 2H ] 

[Lucca, 17t [ 

[Lucerne, tax on the «;alo of land, 378 ] 

[Lucian, cjuotc^l, 339] 

Luck instaiic'cs ol the universal reliance maiikiiid 
have on it, 46 
[Liictuosa heicdilus 378 [ 

Liitlicians, origin and principles of that sect 353. 
Luxuries, dislingiiishcd from necessaries, 3S3 op- 
ciation of taxc*s on, 38 1, [excise duties cluefiy 
on. 387, English taxes on, fall chiefly on inidiUc 
and upper ranks, 391; of inferior ranks to be 
taxed. 391,1 the good and bad properties of 
taxes on, 395. 

[Lyceum, 339] 

[Ljeurgus, 185] 

[Lyons, distant from source of materials and des- 
tination of maim f.ictu res. 1.57, silk manufacture, 
174] 

[L>sias, a teacher, 35.5] 

Idacedon, Philip of, liberality to Aristotle, 58; the 
superiority that discipline gave his army over 
those of his enemies, 305-6 
[Maehiavel quoted, 174, 31>4, 358] 

Machines for facilitating mechanical operations, 
how inv'enled and improved, 5; [men who have 
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received expensive education like, 42-3.] are ad- 
vantageous to eveiy society, 122. 

IMarhpelah, 11 j 

Madder, the cultivation of, long confined to Hol- 
land by English tithes, 367. 

[Madeira, 2 10 J 

Madeira wine how iiilioduced into North Arneiica 
and Britain, 215. 

[Madox quoted, 53, 171, 172.] 

[Madras, 279, 327, 328 j 
[Madrid, 145 [ 

[Maese River, 9 [ 

Magetis see Meggens 

[Mahometan nations, high rate of interest among, 
40 I 

[Maidsuvants. lax on. in Holland, 377] 
[Majora/zo, 247] 

(Malacca. 276 ] 

Malt, reasons for transferring the duty on brewing 
to, 392, distillery, how to prevent smuggling 
in. 393 

[Malta, the or ler of, land-tax paid by, in Silesia, 
366] 

[Mamelukes. 240] 

[Manthesler, 52] 

[]Maiidarins’ contempt of commerce 296, em- 
bezzle Irom payments in kind, 368] 

(Manilla, 90 91 | 

Manuiaclures, the great advantage icsulting from 
a divisicm of labour in, S, instances in illus- 
tration, 6, why pr()fit^ increase m the higher 
stages of, 22, ot what parts the gams of manu- 
tacturcis consist, 23, the private advantage 
of secrets in manufactures, 25-6, peculiar ad- 
vantages of soil and situation monopolies, 26; 
corporation privileges, 26; the deductions made 
from labour employed cm manuractuies. 28, iii- 
cjuirv how far thev aic allected by seasons of 
plenty and scarcity, 35, are not so materially 
affected by nrciimstaiices in the country where 
they are earned on, us in the placxjs where they 
are consumed. 36, [j)nce of, more raiscxl bv high 
profits than by liigh wages, 41, [ new maniifuc- 
tures generally give higher wages than old ones, 
49, are more profitably carried on m towns than 
in the open country, 54; by what means the 
prices of, are reduced, while the society continues 
improv mg. 107, instances in hardware, 107, in- 
slaiKcs III the woollen manufacture, 107-8, what 
fixc^l capitals arc required to carry on ]iarticular 
inamifactures 118, for distant sale, why not 
eslabhsheil m North America. 164; why manu- 
factures are preferred to foreign tiade, for the 
emplovmeiit of a capital, 164, motives to the 
establishment of mnniifactiires for distant sale, 
174; how shifted from one country to another, 
174; natural circumstances which contribute to 
the establishment of them, 174; their elTec't on 
the government and manners of a country, 175- 
6; llie inilepemlcncc of artisans explained 178; 
[liest commodities w'hcrcwilh to pay armies in 
foreign parts, 189,] may flourish amidst the ruin 
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of a country, and begin to decay on the return 
of its prosperity, 189; [particular, may be ac- 
quired earlier by means of regulations, 195;1 in- 
quiry how far manufactures might be affected 
by a freedom of trade, 200; those thrown out of 
one business can transfer their industry to col- 
lateral employments, 200; a spirit of combina- 
tion among them to support monopolies, 201. 

Manufacturers prohibited by old statutes 
from keeping a shop, or selling their own goods 
by retail, 227; the use of wholesale dealers to 
manufacturers, 228; British restraints on manu- 
facturers in North America, 250, 251; the ex- 
portation of instruments in, prohibited, 287; 
manufacturers an unproductive class of the 
[>cople, according to the French agricultural 
system of political economy, 290; the error of 
this doctrine shown, 294; how manufacturers 
augment the revenue of a country, 295-6; inhy 
the principle support of foreign trade, 207; re- 
quire a more extensive market than rude pro- 
duce of the lanfl, 297; were exercised by slaves 
in ancient Greece. 208; high prices of. in Greece 
and at Home, 299-300; false policy to check 
manufactures in order to promote agriculture, 
299; in Great Britain why principally fixed in 
the coal countries, 385; [can lend money to gov- 
ernments, 403.] 

Manure, the supply of, in most places depends on 
the stock of cattle raised, 96. 

[Marannon, 248.) 

[Marco Polo, quoted, 241.] 

[Maria Theresa, 366.) 

Maritime countries, why the first that are civilized 
and improved, 9. 

[Marriage, discouraged but not always prevented 
by poverty, 33; encouraged by high wages, 243.] 

[Marseilles treated as foreign by France, 399.] 

Martial spirit, how supported in the ancient re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, 342; the want of it 
now supplied by standing armies, 342; the es- 
tablishment of a militia little able to support it, 
739. 

[Maryland, retail stores often belong to residents 
in England, 158; tobacco exports, 214, 257, 261; 
expense of civil establishments, 247; established 
by Catholics, 254; revenue, 417.] 

[Massachusetts, expense of civil establishment, 247; 
tax on importation of molasses, 416; paper 
money, 418.] 

[Mazeppa, 190.] 

[Meat, see Butchers' meat.] 

[Mechanics should be taught in the parish .schools, 
342] 

[Medici, Lorenzo de’, 358.] 

Mediterranean sea, peculiarly favourable for the 
first attempts in navigation, 9; [carries commerce 
of Europe and Asia, 10; British carrying trade 
between ports of, 101; expense of last war partly 
laid out in, 188.] 

[Venetian fleets scarcely went beyond, 245; 
American fish sent to, 1M9; British trade to. 


partly superseded by the American trade, 258-9, 
263; tobacco from America exported to, 261; 
Gibraltar and Minorca intended to protect 
British trade with, 323.] 

Meggens, Mr., his account of the annual importa- 
tion of gold and silver into Spain and Portugal, 
90-1; his relative proportion of each, 92. 

[MemotTe9 concernant les dro*ts et impositions en 
Europe quoted, 358, 359, 364, 366, 371, 374, 
376, 378, 379, 381, 455; more accurjite as re- 
gards French taxes than as regards those of 
other countries, 358.] 

[Mendicant orders zealous because supported by 
voluntary oblations, 344.] 

[Men.servants, tax on. in Holland, 377.] 

Mercantile system [principles and practice of, 182- 
288; law for the encouragement of coinage due 
to the vulgar prejudices of, 239; mean and malig- 
nant expe<iicnts of, 265; raised to splendour by 
the discovery of America and the Cape passage, 
271-2; monopoly the sole engine of, 274; en- 
couragement of exports and discouragement of 
imports the two gi*eat engines of, 279; sacri- 
fices consumer to producer, 287; contrived by 
producers, 288; agreeable to a plodding man of 
business, 288; really encourages manufactures 
and foreign trade, 299-300;] explained, 388; [not 
favourable to the annual protluce. 388 j 

Mercenary troops, origin and reason of, 303; the 
numbers of, how limited, .S03 

Merchants, (every man in some measure a mer- 
chant, 10; endeavour to suit their importation 
of bullion to the demand, 19; silent with regard 
to the pernicious effects of'their own gains, 41; 
clamour and sophistry of, 55;] their judgments 
more to be depended on respecting the interests 
of their particular branches of trade, than with 
regard to the public interest, 110; their capitals 
altogether circulating, 118; their dealings ex- 
tended by the aid of bankers notes, 128, 130; 
customs of, first established to supply the want 
of laws, and afterw'ard admitted as laws, 133; 
the manner of negotiating bills of exchange ex- 
plained, 133; the |»ernicious tendency of draw- 
ing and redrawing, 133; in what method their 
capitals are employed, 155; their capitals di.s- 
persed and unfixed, 157; the principles of foreign 
trade examined, 161; are the best of improvers, 
when they turn country gentlemen, 175; [not 
citizens of any particular opuntry, 180; listened 
to lji»enuse supposed to understand trade, 184;] 
their preference among thg different species of 
trade, how determined, 193; [derive greatest 
advantage from a monopojy of the home mar- 
ket, 195;] are actuated by a narrow spirit of 
monopoly, [197], 211. 

The several branches of the corn trade speci- 
fier! and considered, 224f-2S3l; the government 
of a company of, the worst a country can be 
under, 246; of London not good economists, 
266; an unproductive class of men, according to 
the present agricultural system of political econ- 
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omy in France, 291; the quick return of mer- 
cantile capitals enables merchants to advance 
money to government, 403; their capitals in- 
creased by lending money to the state, 403. 

Mercier de la Riviere, M., character of his natural 
and essential onier of political societies, 296. 

[Merovingian kings hod treasures, 190.] 

[Messance, quoted, 36, 86, 106.] 

Metals, why the best medium of commerce, 10-11; 
origin of stamped coins, 11; why different metals 
became the standard of value among different 
nations, 16-17; the durability of, the cause of 
the steadiness of their price, 91; on what the 
quantity of precious metals in every particular 
country depends, 103-4; restraints upon the ex- 
portation of, 285; see Gold and Silver. 

Metaphysics, the science of, explained, 336. 

Metayers, description of the class of farmers so 
called in France, 167. 

Methodists, the teachers among, why popular 
l>reachers, 341). 

Methuen, Mr., tran.slation of the commercial treaty 
concluded by him between England and Portu- 
gal, 234; ihis treaty obliges the consumer to buy 
a worse commodity from a more distant coun- 
try, 288.1 

[Metz treated as foreign by France, 398.] 

Mexico was a lc.ss civilised country than Peru, 
when first vi.silcd by the Spaniards, 88; [inferior 
to China, Japan, and Indoslan, 191; Cortez at- 
tracted to, by quest of gold, 242; something like 
an Eldorado, 243;] present populou.sness of the 
capital city, 241-5; low state of arts at the first 
discovery of that empire, 21>5; [conquest pro- 
jected by governor of Cuba, 2.54; natives beyond 
hunting stage, 276.] 

[Milan surveyed, 366, 415; old church lands rated 
one third, 366; taxes on bread, 386; six different 
provinces with dilTerent excises, 399.] 

[Miletus, 244.] 

[Military age, proportion of population within, 
S02.I 

Militia, why allowed to be formed in cities, and its 
formidable nature, 1 72; the origin and nature of, 
explained, ,304; how di.stinguishcd from the reg- 
ular standing army, 304; must always be in- 
ferior to a standing army, 305; a few campaigns 
of service may make a militia equal to a stand- 
ing army, 305; instances, ,306. 

Milk, a most perishable commodity, how manu- 
factured for store, 99. 

• Mills, wind and water, their late introduction into 
England, 108. 

[AJine Adventurers* Company bankrupt, 331.] 

Mines, distinguished by their fertility or barren- 
ness, 71-2; comparison betiveen those of coal 
and those of metals, 73; tlic competition be- 
tween, extends to all parts of the world, 73; the 
working of, a lottery, 74; diamond mines not 
always worth working, 75; tax paid to the king 
of Spain from the Peruvian mines, 87; the dis- 
covery of mines not dependent on human skill or 
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industry, 104; in Hungary, why worked at less 
expense than the neighbouring ones in Turkey, 
298-9. 

Mining, projects of, uncertain and ruinous, and 
unfit for legal encouragement, 242. 

[Minorca, the acquisition of, united the house of 
Bourbon, 323.] 

[Mini, origin of, 11; present hurry of the, 19; oper- 
ations of, like the web of Penelope, 236.] 

(Mint price, 18, 10.] 

Mirabcau, Marquis de, his character of the eco- 
nomical table, 296. 

Mississippi scheme in France, the real foundation 
of. 137; [fall of. 246, 249.] 

[Milhridates, S06.] 

[Modena, taxes on necessaries, 386.] 

Modus for tithe, a relief to the farmer, 368. 
{Molasses, duties on beer made from, 416, 417.] 
(Moluccas, 80, 225, 277; .see Spices.] 

[Monasteries, destruction of, deprived the poor of 
charily. 59.] 

Money, the qrigin of, traced, 10; is the representa- 
tive of labour, 13; the value of, greatly depre- 
ciated by the discovery of the American mines. 
14; how dilTerent metals became the standard 
money of dilTerent nations, 10-17; [money makes 
money, 39; the great wheel of circulation, 123, 
124, 126;] the only part of the circulating capital 
of a society, of which the maintenance can 
dimiiiLsh their net revenue, 123; makes no part 
of the revenue of a society, 123; the term money, 
in common acceptation, of ambiguous meaning, 
123; the circulating money in society, no meas- 
ure of its revenue, 124; paper money, 124; the 
effect of paper, on the circulation of cash, 124-.5. 
iiKjiiiry into the proportion of the circulating 
money of any country bears to the annual prod- 
uce circulated by it, 126; paper, can never ex- 
ceed the value of the cash, of which it supplies 
the place, in any country, 128; the pernicious 
practice of raising money by circulation ex- 
plained, 133; the true cause of its exportation, 
147; loans of, the principles of. analyse<l. 1.51; 
monied interest, distinguished from the landed 
and trading interest, 152; inquiry into the real 
causes of the reduction of interest, 153; money 
and w'ealth synonymous terms in popular lan- 
guage, 182; and moveable goods compared, 182; 
the accumulation of, studied by the European 
nations, 183; the mercantile arguments for lib- 
erty to export gold and silver, 183; the validity 
of these arguments examined, 184; money and 
gcxids mutually the price of each other, 185; 
overtrading causes complaints of the scarcity 
of money, 186; why more easy to buy goods 
with money, tlian to buy money w'llh goods. 
186; [ridiculous to go about to prove that wealth 
does not consist in, 186;] inquiry into the cir- 
culating quantity of, in Great Britain, 188; effect 
of the discovery of the American mines on the 
value of, 190; money and wealth different things. 
191-2; bank money explained, 205; [value in 
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proportion to the necessaries it will purchase, 
890;] see Coins, Gold, and Silver. 

Monopolies in trade or manufactures, the tend- 
ency of, 26; are enemies to good management, 63. 

Tendency of making a monopoly of colony 
trade, 263-4; countries which have colonics, 
obliged to share their advantages with many 
other countries, 273; the chief engine in the 
mercantile system, 274; how monopolies de- 
range the natural distribution of the stock of 
the society, 274; are supported by unjust and 
cruel laws, 282; of a temporary nature, how far 
justifiable, 329; perpetual monopolies injurious 
to the people at large, 329-30; [in particular prod- 
uce of land, 301.] 

Montauban, the inequalities in the predial tallie 
[taille] in that generality, how rectified, 366. 

Montesquieu, reasons given by him for the high 
rates of interest among all Mahometan nations, 
40; examination of his idea of the cause of low- 
ering the rate of interest of money, 153; quoted, 
298, 338. 

(Montezuma, 245.] 

(Moors in Spain, 173; in Africa, 210.] 

Morality, two different systems of, in every civil- 
ised society, 346; the principal points of dis- 
tinction between them, 346; the ties of obliga- 
tion in each system, 347; why the morals of the 
common people are more regular in sectaries 
than under the established church, 347; the 
excesses of, how to be corrected, 317. 

[Moral philosophy debused in middle ages, 336.] 

[Moravia, 167.] 

Morellet, M., his account of joint stock companies, 
defective, 330. 

[Mosuical law of inheritance in New England, 217.1 

[Mourning, a public, raises the price of* black 
cloth, 25, 49.] 

[Mum, tax on, 392.] 

Mun, Mr., his illustration of the operation of 
money exported for commercial purposes, 183. 

[Muscovia, trade with China by caravan, 89; 
yam, 280.] 

Music, why a part of the ancient Grecian educa- 
tion, 338; and dancing, great amusements among 
barbarous nations, 338; (not of much conse- 
quence in forming the Greeks, 339.] 

[Nails, effects of division of labour in making, 4-5; 
currency in a Scotch village, 10.] 

[Naples, 180.] 

[National debt, see Debts, public and Funds.] 

Nations, sometimes driven to inhuman customs, 
by poverty, 1; the numlier of useful and produc- 
tive labourers in, always proportioned to the 
capital stock on which they are employed, 1; 
the several sorts of industry, seldom dealt with 
impartially by, 2; maritime nations, why the first 
improved, 8; how ruined by a neglect of public 
economy, 148; evidences of the increa.se of a 
national capital, 148; how the expenses of indi- 
viduals may increase the national capital, 150. 


[Natural liberty, violations of, unjust, 61, 140, 
228; obvious and simple system of, 300.] 
Navigation, inland, a great means of improving a 
country in arts and industry, 9-10; the advan- 
tages of, 63; may be successfully managed by 
joint stock companies, 330. 

Navigation act of England, the principal disposi- 
tions of, 197; motives that dictated this law', 
197; its political and commercial tendency, 
197-8. 

Its consequences, so far as it affected the col- 
ony trade with England, 257-8; diminished the 
foreign trade with Europe, 258; has kept up 
high profits in the British trade, 259; sub- 
jects Britain to a disadvantage in every branch 
of tratle of which .she has not the monopoly, 
259; (truly shopkee|)cr propo.sal enacted in, 
266.] 

[Navy bills, 404.] 

Necessaries, (effect of taxes on, 198-9, 383-4, 412;] 
<lislinguished from luxuries, 383; operation of 
taxes on. 383-1; principal nece.ssaries taxed, 385; 
lvalue ol, 300; ought not to be taxed, 391; taxes 
on, may iliminish landlord's revenue, 412.] 
[Necessaries and conveniences of life, 1, 13, 14, 
69, 412] 

Negro slaves, why not much employed in raising 
corn in the English colonies, 167; why more 
iiumeious on sugar, than on tobacco planta- 
tions, 167; [export of, to the West Indies uii- 
profitable, 324, 825; taxes on, 377; not worse 
fell than the lower ranks in England, 41 7.) 
[Negroes on the const of Africa, ilrniiken, 211; ad- 
dicte<l to music and danciag, 338 ] 

[Ncmcan games, 342.] 

[Newcastle, colliers’ wages, 44; price of coal at, 73; 
coal trade to I^nidun employs more shipping 
than all the carrying trade, 160 j 
iNew England, in three provinces the elclest .son 
has a double .share, 247, councils cliosen by the 
representatives, 253; more republican than Eng- 
land, 253; established by the Punlans. 25 4; 
progress not foreseen in 1660, 258; exports to 
Great Britain nut ctpial to imports, 419.J 
[Newfoundland, dried cod currency, 10.] 

[New Granada, 88.) 

[New Hampshire, cost of civil establishment, 247.] 
[New Jersey, established by Swedes, 245; progress 
obstructed by Dutch exclusive company, 216; 
cost of civil establishment, 247; posses.sed by the 
Dutch 111 1660, 258; exports to Great Britain 
less than imports, 419.] 

[New York province, high wages, 29; free labour 
found cheaper than slave, 34; swallowed up New 
Jersey and w’as acejuired by England, 245; 
progress obstructed by Dutch exclusive com- 
pany, 246; cxjieiisc of civil establishment, 247; 
po.sse.ssed by the Dutch in 1660, 258; exports to 
Great Britain le.ss than imports, 419.] 

[New York City, second great town of the Eng- 
lish colonies, 245.] 

[Nicuessa, 242.] 
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[Nightingale, a white, extravagant price paid for, 
95.] 

Nile, river, the cause of tlie early improvement of 
agriculture and manufactures in Egypt, 9; [fa- 
mous irrigation \^orks on, 297.] 

[Nimeguen, peace of, 199.1 

[Norfolk, master weavers restricted to two ap- 
prentices, 51.] 

[Norman lends, their jurisdiction no greater than 
that of the Saxons, 177.] 

[Normandy, 398.] 

[North (Carolina, expen.se of civil establishment, 
247; revenue, 417.1 

[Northiimlx'rlaml, Earl of. his household book. 78; 

mountains destine<l to be breeding country, tOG.j 
[Northwest passage. 243.1 

[Norw'iiy exempt eil from Eastlantl Company’s 
monopoly, 320.] 

[Norwich, master weavers restricted to two ap- 
prentices, 51.] 

[Nova Belgia divided into New York and New 
Jersey, 240.] 

[iVoivic Tabulae^ demand of Roman poor for, 413- 

14.1 

[Nova Scotia, expense of civil establishment, 24'7.1 
[Niignes de B..lln»«*,, Vasco, 242 ] 

[Nuremberg, bank of, 204-5.] 

[Oatmeal, principal ami best food of Scotch com- 
mon ]K‘oplc, 32.1 

Oats, bread made of, not .so suitable to the human 
constitution, as that made of wheat, 69-70. 
[Oceana as likely a.s free trade in Great Britain. 

201.1 

[Offices, salaries of public, taxable, 382.] 

|Oie<la, 242.] 

[Olympic games, 312.] 

Ontology, the .‘•cience of, e\plaliie<l, 336. 

|0])tionnl clause, 140.1 

|( Means, Duke of. 137.| 

lOrtolans, faltene<l in France, OS.] 

[Overtrading occurs when profits are unusually 
high. 186.1 

Oxford, the profe.ssor'.liips there, sinecures^ 332. 
[Oxfordshire, coal and \\oo<l mi\e<l, 72,J 

[Palladius tpioted, 66.] 

[Palos, 240.J 

Paper money, the credit of, how e.slublihhe<l, 121; 
the operation of paper nioney explained, 124-5; 
its effect on the circulation of ca.sh, 121-5; pro- 
mote.s industry, 125; operation of the sexeral 
banking companies cstabli.shcd in Scotland, 
126-7; can never exceed the value of the gohl 
and siher. of which it supplies the place, in 
any country, 128; conseipieiiccs of to<i much 
paper being i.s.sued, 129; the practice of drawing 
and redrawing c\])laincd, with its pernicious 
effects, 133; the advantages and di.sadvantngcs 
of paper credit stated, 138; ill effects of notes 
issued for small sums, 139; suppressing small 
notes, renders money more plentiful, 139; the 
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currency of. does not affect the prices of goo<ls, 
140; account of the paper currency in North 
America, 111; expedient of the government of 
Pennsylvania to rai.se money, 141, 359; why con- 
venient for the dome.stic purposes of the North 
Americans, 418. 

1 Paraguay, 88.] 

Paris, [lodging dearer than in London, 50; work- 
man serves five years as apprentice and five 
more as journeyman, 52; Rouen the entrepot of 
goo<ls for, 145;1 enjoys little more tra<lc than is 
necc.ssary for the con.sumption of its inhabitants, 
145; [exchange with London, 203.] 

[Custom of, with regarfl to inheritance, fol- 
low esl in the cedonics, 247; defended itself 
against Henry IV, 270; parliament of, 349.1 
Parish ministers, evils attending vesting the elec- 
tion of, in the people, 353-4. 

[Parliament, intimidate<l by private interests, 201; 
managed by the sovereign. 268, 349; might be 
extended to the colonies. 115.] 

[Parliaments, Uie French, little trade in the towns 
where they are. 145; court fees and salaries, 313; 
that of Paris managed by Choiseui, 319; mem- 
oir of that of Bordeaux quoted, 407.] 

[Parma, taxes on brea«l. 386; .se^eral provinces 
with sejiarate exci.scs, 899.] 

Parsimony is the immediate caii.se of the increase 
of capitals, 1 16; promotes industry, 146; frugal 
men public benefactors. 147; [destroyed by high 
profits. 265:1 is the only mt^ans by which artifi- 
cers and maniirachirers can add to the revenue 
and wealth of .society, acwirding to the French 
agricultural system of political economy, 291. 
jParthians, 306-7.] 
lPns.sage duties, 170-1, 395.] 

Pa.slure land, (not so productive as corn-fields. 6kl 
under what circumstanees mure profitable than 
arable land. 64; why it onglit to be enclosed, 65. 
[PalerilvS, justification of, .329.1 
Patronage, the right of. why established in Scot- 
land. 354. 

( Pjiw ii.shop. public, at Hamburg. 359.] 

Pay. military, origin and reason of, 302. 

IPeages, 35?! 395.] 

|Pe<llars, tax on. 374-5.] 

[Pekin, caravans from Muscovy to. 89.] 

I Pelham, Mr., ipioted, 87; rcdeeme<l .six millions 
of debt, 409.] 

I Peloponnesians .servetl in war without jmy. .302 1 
[Peltry, 70.] 

[Penelope, 236.1 

Pennsylvania, account of the paper currency there. 
141. 359, 418; [Quakers liberated their .slave.s, 
167.1 

[No right of primogeniture, 247; expense of 
civil cstublishmeut, 247; eslablishetl by Quakers, 
251; nut planted in 1660. 258;] good conse- 
quences of the goN eminent there having no re- 
ligions establishment, 316; derive a ro^enne 
from their paper currency. 1359], 418; imports 
from Great Britain cxcecil exports, 419.] 
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[Pensions, a derivative revenue, value of, equal Physics, the ancient system of, explained, 886. 


to their power of purchasing, 124.] 

People, how divided into productive and unpro- 
ductive classes, according to the present French 
system of agricultural political economy, 289; 
the unproductive class, greatly useful to the 
others, 201; the great body of, how rendered 
unwarlike, 304; the different opportunities of 
education in the different ranks of, 341-2; the 
inferior ranks of, the greatest consumers, 891; 
the luxurious expences of these ranks ought only 
to be taxed, 391. 

[Perpetuities abhorred by English common law, 
160; different kinds of, prevent division of great 
estates in Europe, 179.] 

Persecution for religious opinions, the true cause 
of, 844. 

[Persia, Gulf of, 10; many ser^'ants but few sol- 
diers at the court of, 190; militia defeated by 
the Greek militia, 307.] 

Peru, the discovery of the silver mines in, oc- 
casioned those in Europe to be in a great meas- 
ure abandoned, 73; these mines yield but small 
profit to the proprietors, 73; tax paid to the 
king of Spain from these mines, [74], 87; the 
early accounts of the splendour and state of arts 
in this country, greatly exaggerated, 88; present 
state of, under the Spanish government, 88; the 
working of the mines there become gradually 
more expensive, 93; [food, clothing and lodging 
the price paid for gold and silver, 147; silver of, 
160, 186, 210; less rich than China, Japan or 
Indostan, 191.1 

[Reason for conquest of, 242; like an Eldorado, 
243;] low state of arts there when first dis- 
covered, 245; is probably more populous now, 
than at any former period, 245; [sums spent in 
receiving a new viceroy, iM8; little contributed 
by Spain, 254; natives beyond the hunting 
stage, 276.1 

[Peter the Great, his great reform the creation of a 
standing army, 308.] 

[Pfeffel quoted, 171, note 3, 171, note 2,] 

[Philadelphia, high wages, 34; third greatest city of 
the English colonies, 245.] 

[Philip of Macedon, 58, 306.1 

[Philip I of France, 172.] 

[PkiIos(yphical and Political History, quoted, 91; 
see Raynal.l 

Philosophy [subdivided, 5-6; philosopher not very 
different by nature from a porter, 7.] 

Natural, the origin and objects of, 335; moral, 
the nature of, explained, 335; logic, the origin 
and employment of, 335; [study of, should be 
universal among middle and upper ranks, 347; 
nothing so absurd as not to have been asserted 
by some, 886.] 

[Phocyllides, 885.] 

[Phoenicians long feared to sail beyond Gibraltar, 
9 .] 

Physicians, why amply rewarded for their labour, 

44 . 


[Picardy, 398.] 

[Piecework leads to overwork, 34-5.] 

[Piedmont, 366.] 

Piumaking, the extraordinary advantage of a di- 
vision of labour in this art, 3. 

[Pisa, shipping eucouraged by the crusades, 173.] 
[Pizarro, 242 .] 

[Placcnlia bread-taxes, 386.] 

[Plano Carpini, quoted, 182.] 

[Plate River, 64.] 

Plate [sterling mark on, gives greater security 
than apprenticeship, 52; annual consumption of, 
90;J of private families, the melting it down to 
supply stale exigencies, an insignificant resource, 
188; profusion of, in Spanish and Portuguese 
houses, 219; new plate is chiefly made from old, 
236; [tax on, most conveniently paid as an an- 
nuity, 386.) 

[Plato. (]uoted, 58, 167, 33S; the Academy assigned 
to, .339; a teacher, 355.] 

[Play for nothing, better than to work for nothing, 
145.J 

[Pliny, quoted, 11, 17. 95. 167, 299.] 

Ploughmen, their knowledge more extensive than 
the generality of mechanics. 55. 

[Plutarch, quoted, 58; a teacher, 356.1 
[Plymouth Company, 243, 249.] 

Pneumatics, the science of, explained, 386-7. 

jPncumatology, 336-7.1 

[Po River, transit duties, 395.] 

{Poacher everywhere in Great Urilaiii a very poor 
man, 42.] 

[Pocock, Dr., quoted, 176.] 

Poivre, M., his account of the agriculture of Cochin 
China, 68. 

Poland, (com as cheap as that of France, 4; dis- 
onlers have raised the price of corn, 86;) a coun- 
try still kept in poverty by the feudal system 
of its government, 105; [annual produce declin- 
ing, 106; trade, 160; serfs still exist in, 167; corn 
exchanged for wines and brandies of France, 
173] 

[Industry encouraged by colonization of Amer- 
ica. 255; partition and pacification of, 263; 
Russian invasion, 307.] 

(Police, regulations of, keep market price above 
natural, 25, 26; violent, of Indostan and ancient 
Egypt, 26; rules of consequent on statute of 
apprenticeship, 61-2; laws of settlement the 
greatest disorder of, in England, 59; wrong reg- 
ulation of, not likely to be advised by landlords, 
110 .] 

[Vigilant and severe, will not retain gold and 
silver in Spain and Portugal, 219; of Spain and 
Portugal lowers value of precious metals there, 
232-3; maintenance of roads and canals a branch 
of, 318; particular town or district should pay 
for its own, 357.] 

[Police of grain, quoted, 78, 86; see Herbert.] 
[Policy of Europe, favourable to the industry of 
towns, 2, 296; nowhere leaves things at perfect 
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liberty, 43, 51; considers country labour as 
common labour, 4S.J 

[Political arithmetic, Gregory King’s skill in, 33; 

author has no great faith in, 330.J 
Political economy, [private interests and preju- 
dices of particular orders of men have given 
occasion to different theories of, 3; system of, 
which reprc^>ents national wealth as consisting 
in abundance of gold and silver, 104; the great 
object of, is to increase the riches and power of 
the country, 161;] the two distinct objects, and 
two different systems of, 183; [Mun's title a 
maxim in the, of England and other countries, 
184; under the mercantile system, object of, to 
diminish imports and increase exports, 193.] 
The i»rcseut agricultural system of, adopted 
by French philosophers, described, 388; classes 
of the people who contribute to the annual pro- 
duce of the land, 889; how proprietors con- 
tribute, 389; how cultivators contribute, 389; 
artificers and manufacturers, im[)ioductive, 390; 
the unprofliictive classes maintained by the 
others, 391; bad tendency of restrictions and 
prohibitions in trade, 393; how this system is 
delineated by M. Quesnai, 393; the bad effects 
of an injudicious political economy, how cor- 
rected, 291; the capital error in this system 
pointed out, 294; [this system the best yet 
pnblishc<l on the subject of, 296; very important 
science, 200; deals with the nature and causes 
of the wealth of nations, 290; of Europe favours 
manufactures and foreign trade, 290; to promote 
cheapness and encourage production, the great 
business of, 327; Morellet’s great knowledge of, 
330.1 

[Politician, insidious and crafty animal, 199.] 

Poll taxes, origin of, under the feudal government, 
170-1; [on negro slaves, a tax on particular 
profits, 377;] why esteeme<l badges of slavery, 
377; the nature of, considered, 382; [French, 400.] 
[Polybius, quoted, 338, 839.] 

[Pondicherry, 327.] 

[Pondo, 12.] 

[Pontage, 170.] 

Poor, history of the laws made for the provision 
of, in England, 59; see Settlement. 

Poi>e of Rome, the great power formerly assumed 
by, 49-50; his power bow rHuced, 351; rapid 
progress of the reformation, 352. 

Population, riches and extreme poverty equally 
unfavourable to, 33; is limiteil by the means of 
subsistence, 34, 71; [encouraged by high w'ages 
in colonies, 244; taxation of luxuries of the poor, 
no discouragement to the increase of useful, 384.] 
fPorri^e, Father, 355.] 

Porter, [tax on, has not raised wages, 384; price 
of a pot of, 387;1 the proportion of malt us^ in 
the brewing of, 393. 

Porters, compared with philosophers, 7-8; can only 
find employment in a town, 8; Irish, in London, 
70. 

Portico assigned to Zeno. 339. 
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[Porto Bello, 326.] 

Portugal, [small part of Europe, 88; in 16th 
Century the only nation regularly trading with 
East Indies, 89; lost that trade to the Dutch, 
89, 101; annual produce of land and labour 
declining. 106; trade with Britain, 159; and with 
Poland, 160;] the cultivation of the country not 
ailvanced by its commerce, 180; [expense of last 
war laid out in, 188; British duties on wines, 
202, 211; foreign trade, 202.] 

The value of gold and silver there, depreciated 
by prohibiting their exportation, 219; translation 
of the commercial treaty concluded in 1703 with 
England, 234; a large share of the Portugal gold 
sent annually to England, 234-5; jexaminaLioii 
of the advantages of the trade with, to Great 
Britain, 235-C;] motives that led to the discovery 
of a passage to the East round the Cape of 
Good Hope, 240; [settlement of Brazil, 245; 
exclusive compnnie.s recently established for 
Fernambuco and Alarannon, 248; prohibition of 
import of tobacco except from the colonies. 251; 
banished Jews to Brazil, 254;] lost its manu- 
factures by aci]uiring rich and fertile colonic**, 
204; [trade wnth East Indies open, 274; and non** 
the less prosperous, 275, 276; African colonies 
resemble the American, though there is no 
exclusive company, 276; summary of effect of 
Methuen treaty, 288; slave trade unprofitable, 
335; see Spain and Portugal.] 

[Postlethwaite, quoted, 137, note 1; 409 ] 

Post-office, [affords a revenue to the state, 315;] 
a mercantile project w^ell calculate<l for being 
managed by a government, 358. 

Potatoes, remarks on, a.s an article of food, 69; 
culture, and great produce of, 69; the difficulty 
of preserving them the great obstacle to cul- 
tivating them for general <lict, 70. 

[Potosi, mines of, 64, 83, 87.] 

[Pols and pans, 187.] 

Poultry, the cause of their cheapness. 98; is a more 
important article of rural economy in France 
than in England, 98. 

[Pounils, various, 13; accounts kept in, 17.] 

Poverty sometimes urges nations to inhuman cus- 
toms, 1; is no check to the production of chil- 
dren, 33; but very unfavorable to raising them, 
S3. 

Pragmatic sanction in France, the object of, 351-3; 
is followed by the concordat. ,351. 

Preferments, ecclesiastical, the means by which 
a national clergy ought to be managetl by the 
ci\nl magistrate, 348; alterations in the mo<lc 
of electing to them, 349. 

Presbyterian church government, the nature of, 
described, 354; character of the clergy of, 354, 
356; [countries exempt from tithe, 367.] 

Present State of the Nation, quoted, 188. 

fPres.s-gang, 49. j 

Prices, [natural, real, market, and nominal, 13, 
13-30, 33-37;] real and nominal, of commodities 
distinguished, 14; [of labour, 15, 63, 87;] money 
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price of goods explaine^K 20; Fcomponent parts 
of, 20-3;l rent for land enters into the price of 
the greater part of all commodities, 21; the 
component parts of the prices of goods explained, 
21; natural and market prices distinguished, and 
how governed, 23-4, [20-7], 37. 

Though raised at first by an increase of 
demand, are always reduced by it in the result, 
36-7; [of necessaries and labour, S80-1, 390.] 
Primogeniture, origin and motive of the law of 
succession by, under the feudal government, 
165-6; is contrary to the real interests of 
families, 166; [obstructs improvement in Europe, 
179; none in Pennsylvania, and restricted in 
New England, 247.] 

Princes, why not w'ell calculated to manage mer- 
cantile projects for the sake of revenue, 358. 
Prodigality, the natural tendency of, both to the 
individual and to the public, 146; prodigal men 
enemies to their country. 147. 

Produce of land and labour, the source of all 
revenue, 143; the value of, how to be increased, 
148. 

[Production, consumption the sole object of, 287.] 
[Productive, and u.sefiil labourers proportioned to 
stock, 1; and unproductive, 142-51.] 

Professors in iini\ ersities, circumstances which 
<let ermine their merit, 35l!-5. 

Profit, [must be obtained by the undertaker who 
hazunls his stock, 20; not merely a dilfcrent 
name for wages of direction, 21; one of three 
original sources of revenue, 22;] llie various 
articles of gain that pass under the common 
idea of, 22-3; [sometimes included in wage.s, 23;] 
an average rale of, in all countries, 23; [how 
affected by fiuctuatioiis of prices, 25; •name 
usually given to gains resulting from possession 
of secrets in trade, 25-6; Raised by monopolies 
and corporation law's, 26; depends on price of 
provisions, 35; general theory of, 37-41 ;| a\eragcs 
of, extremely difficult to ascertain, 37; interest 
of money the best standard of, 37; the <liininu- 
tion of, a natural consequence of prosperity, 38; 
clear and gross profit, distinguishetl, 40; the 
nature of the highest ordinary rate of, defined, 
41; double interest, <leemed in Great Britain a 
reasonable mercantile profit, 41; in thriving 
countries, low profit may compensate the high 
wages of labour, 41; the operation of high profits 
and high w'agcs, compared, 41; linequalities of, 
between different occupations, 42-62 ] compen- 
sates inconveniences and disgrace, 42; of stock, 
how affected, (by the five circumstances w'hich 
cause differences of w'ages], 42; large profits must 
be made from small capitals, 47-8; why goods 
are cheaper in the metropolis than in country 
villages, 48; great fortunes more frequently 
made by trade in large towns than in small ones, 
48; [high, a cause of high prices, 63; a charge 
which comes before rent, 63; lower in remote 
country than in great towms, 63;] is naturally 
low in rich, and high in poor countries, 110; 


how that of the different classes of traders is 
raised, 156; priAatc, the sole motive of employ- 
ing capitals in any branch of business, 162. 

[Kept up in British trade by the colonial mo- 
nopoly, 259: high, subjects a country to a <lisad- 
vantage in trade, 259; and discourages improve- 
ment of laud, 265; I when raised by monopolies, 
encourages luxury, (high rate c\crywhere de- 
stroys parisomouy, 265-6;J small republics derive 
considerable revenue from, 358; one of three 
sources of private revenue, 361; sur))lus over 
interest not taxable, 372; taxes on, 372-4; taxes 
on ])arl icular, 374-77; custom duties originally 
intended as a tax on, 387. 

[Progressive .state best for the botly of the people, 
S4.J 

Projcf'Is, unsuccessful, iu arts, injurious to a coun- 
try, 147. 

Proi>erty, [of a man in his own labour, the toim- 
dation of all other, 52; sacred rights of, 7t;| pas- 
sions which prompt mankind to the iiisasiori of, 
309; civil go\ernment necessary for the protec- 
tion of, 309; wealth a source of authority, 310, 
311. 

[Proprietor, a great, .seldom a great improver. 166] 
[Prosperity, does not usually last more than 200 
years, 180] 

[Prostitutes, Irish, in London, 70 j 
(Protagoras, lived in splendour, 5S; went from 
place to jilaec, 3.38 | 
jPrtivenee, taillc in, 375 ] 

(Proverbs of Sol(»mon, ,335.] 

Provisions, how far the vniiations in the pi ice of, 
affect labour and imlustry,'^!, 35, .36; whether 
cheaper in the metropolis, or in country villages, 
48; the prices of. belter regulated by competi- 
tion than by law, 61; [parliamentary iiKpiiry 
into causes of the liigh j)riee of, 65;] a rise 
in the ])riees of. must be uniform, to show that 
it proeeecls from a deprenation of the value of 
silver, 105; [price of, .and wages, 380-1, 390] 
Provisors, object of the statute of, in England, 
3,51. 

Prussia, [king of, accumiilalcs treasure, 188, 402-3; 
acknowledged superiority of troops, 305; troops 
veteran, 307; 1 mode of assessing the land-tax 
there, 366; [survey and v'aliiation, 306, 415 ] 
[Public good, not miieh good done by those who 
affect to tratle for the, 1911 
[Public schools, the English, less corrupted than 
the universities, 334 ] 

Public works and institutions, how to be main- 
taine<I, .315; equity nf tolls for x>assage ov<‘r 
roa*ls, bridges, and canals. 315-16; why govern- 
ment ought not to hav’e tlie management of 
turnpikes, 317; nor of other public w'orks, 318-10; 
[deficiencies in the receipts from, must be made 
gooil from taxes, 857; six days’ lalxnir originally 
sufficient for all, 359. j 
[Puritans founded New England, 254.] 

P irv'cyance, a service si ill exacted in most parts 
of Europe, 169. 
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[Pythagoras, school of, established in a colony, 
244.] 

Quakers of Pennsylvania, inference from their 
resolution to emancipate all their negro slaves, 
107; [established the colony, 254; in a majority 
there, 346.] 

Quesiiai, M., view of his agricultural system of 
political economy, 293; his doctrine generally 
subscribed to, 200. 

[Quintilian, a teacher, 355.] 

Quito, populousness of that city, 244. 

[Racked rent takes part of the farmer’s share, 
289.) 

[Raleigh , his dream of an Eldorado, 242.] 
[Raniaz/.ini, his bciok on the diseases of workmen, 
35.] 

[Rates, the Book of, 231. 286, 388, 389.] 

[Raynal, quoted, 91. J 

[Recoinage, of gold, 18; of silver, under William 
III, 85, 401.] 

[Recovery, common, 168.) 

( Rt'dormaleur, Lc, quoted, 386.] 

Reformation, rapid progress of tlie doctrines of, 
in Germany '!.< I. in Swe<lcn and Switzerlantl, 
352; in hlngland and Scotland, 352-3; origin of 
the Lutlieraii and Calvinist ic sects, 353. 
[Reformers found Greek and Hebrew \ersions 
more favourable than the Latin, 335.] 

[Regiain majestalem, quoted, 80. | 

I Registration, duties on, 337-8, 379, 380.] 

Regulated companies, see Companies. 

[Relief, a feuclal casually once a source of public 
revenue, 378,] 

Religion, [corn laws re.semblc law.s respecting, 232; 
instruction in, 313-3.'>0;| the object of instruction 
in, 343; advantage the teachers of a new religion 
enjoy over those of one that is established, 313; 
origin of persecution for heretical opinions, 311; 
how the zeal of the inferi(»r clerg.v of the church 
of Rome is kept alive, 311; utility of ecclesias- 
tical establishments, 315; how united Mith the 
civil power, 315; [instruction in, may be paid 
from taxes without injustice, 357.] 

Bent, reserved, ought not to consist of money, 14; 
but of corn, 15; of land, constitutes a third part 
of the price of most kiruls of goods, 21; [.some- 
times confounde<l with profit, 22;1 an average 
rate of, in all countries, and how regulate<l, 23; 
|le.ss affected by fluctuations of prices than 
wages and profit, 25; of particular vineyards, 20; 
causes which regulate, 27; j makes the first de- 
duction from the produce of labour employed 
upon Ian<l, 27; [<lepends on price of provisions, 
35; higbesl rate of profit eats up, 41 ;1 the terms 
of, how adjusted between landlord and tenant, 
62; is .sometimes demaiide<l for what is alto- 
gether incapable of human improvement. 62; 
is paid for, and pnaluced by, land in almost all 
situations, 03; [varies Avith fertility, 63; of rice 
lands, 69;] the general proportion paiil for coal 
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mines, 73; and metal mines, 73; mines of pre- 
cious stones frcc|ueutly yield no rent, 75; [rent 
of mines in proportion to relative, but land rent 
in proportion to absolute fertility, 75;] how paid 
in ancient times, 70; is raised, ciUier directly or 
indirectly, by every imiirovemenl in the circum- 
stances of society, 109; gross and net rent ilis- 
tinguished, 121; how raised and paid under 
feudal government, 144; present average propor- 
tion of, compared with the produce of the land. 
144. 

(In Great Britain, estimate of the amount of. 
360; one third of the pro<luce, 360; revenue of 
the people not proportioned to, 360;] of hoii.ses 
distinguished into two parts, 368; difference l^- 
tween rent of houses, and rent of laud, 370; rent 
of a house the best estimate of a tenant's cir- 
cumstances, 370; [house-rent taxable under the 
land-tax, 371.] 

[Rents (French rentes) y 377.] 

[Reprcscnlutiun unknown in ancient times, 271.] 
[Republican government supports the grandeur of 
Holland, 401.] 

Retainers, under the feudal system of government 
described, 176 [-178]; how the connexion be- 
tween them and their lords was broken, 177. 
[Retaliation, when expedient, 199.] 

Revenue, the original sources of, pointed out, 22; 
[361, 41l;l of a country, of Avhat it consists, 121; 
the net revenue of a society diminished by sup- 
porting a circulating stock of money, 123; money 
no part of revenue, 123; is not to be computc<l 
in money, but in what money will purchase, 123; 
how produced, and how appropriated, in the 
first instance. 143; produce of land, 143; produce 
of manufactures, 143; must always replace capi- 
tal. 1 13; the proportion between revenue and 
capital, regulates the proportion between idle- 
ness and iinlustry, 146; both the savings an<l the 
spemlings of, annually ctmsumed, 1 16; of every 
society, equal to the exchangeable value of the 
w’hole produce of its industry, 191. 

Of the customs, increased by drawbacks. 215; 
[severity of the law's for the .security of the, 282;] 
why government ought not to take the manage- 
ment of turnpikes, to derive n revenue from 
them, 317; piibbc wwks of a local nature, alw’ays 
Ijelter maintained by provincial revenues, than 
by the general revenue of the state, 318; the 
abuses in provincial revenues trifling, when com- 
pared Avith those in the revenue of a great em- 
pire. 319; the greater the revenue of the church, 
the smaller must be that of the state, 355; 
the revenue of the state ought to be raised pro- 
portioiKibly from the whole society, 356-7; local 
expenses ought to be defrayed by a local rev- 
enue, 357; inquiry into the sources of public 
revenue, 357; of the republic of Hamburg, 358; 
Avhether the gOA'ernment of Britain could under- 
take the management of the Bank, to deriA'e a 
revenue from it, 358; the post office a mercantile 
project w'cll calculated for being managed by 
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government, 858; princes not well qualified to 
improve their fortunes by trade, 858; the English 
East India Company good traders before they 
became sovereigns, but each character now 
spoils the other, 358; expedient of the govern* 
ment of Pennsylvania to raise money, 350; rent 
of land, the most permanent fund. 359; feudal 
revenues, 359; Great Britain, 3G0; revenue from 
land proportioned, not to the rent, but to the 
produce, 360; reasons for selling the crown lands, 
861; an improved land-tax suggested, 864; the 
nature of and effect of tithes explained, 367; 
why a revenue cannot be raise<l in kind, 368; 
when raised in money, how affected by different 
modes of valuation, 368; a proportionable tax on 
houses, the best source of revenue, 370; reme- 
dies for the diminution of, according to their 
causes, 389-90; bad effects of farming out public 
revenues, 399; the different sources of revenue 
in France, 400; how expended, in the rude 
state of society, 401-2. 

[Revolution, the, of 1688, 404.] 

[Rhine, 9.] 

[Rhode Island expense of civil establishment, 247; 

representatives elected the governor, 253.] 

Rice, a very productive article of cultivation, 69; 
requires a soil unfit for raising any other kind 
of food, 69; ric'e countries more populous than 
corn countries, 89. 

Riches, [measured by the necessaries, conveniences 
and amusements which can be enjoyed, IS;] 
the chief employment of, consists in the parade 
of. 75. 

[Rich man consumes no more food than the poor, 
71.] 

[Riding school inefficient because generally a pub- 
lic institution. 334.] 

[Riga, 159, 203.] , 

[Riquet, Languedoc Canal entrusted to, 316.] 

Risk, instances of the inattention mankind pay to 
it, 46. 

[Rivers, earliest improvements of industry on the 
banks of, 8; benefit remote parts of the country, 
63.] 

Roads, good, the public advantages of, 63; [an- 
ciently maintained by compulsory labour, 169.] 
How to be made and maintained, 315; [-318;] 
the maintenance of, why improper to be trusted 
to private interest, 316; general slate of, in 
France, 317-18; in China, 318; [may not unjustly 
be paid for from taxes, 357; anciently main- 
tained by six days* labour, 359; good in ancient 
Bengal and Egypt, 367.] 

[Robert Capet, 352.] 

[Roman Catholic, see Rome, modem.] 

[Roman law developed with respect to precedent, 
339; position of emancipated children, 378.] 
Romans, [had no coined money till the time of 
Servius Tullius, 11, 12;] why copper became 
the standard of value among them, 17; [incor- 
porated trades, 51; no apprentices, 52-3; Athe- 
nian philosophers, ambassadors to, 58; corn chief- 


ly imported, 65; cultivation discouraged by low 
price of corn, 65; silver mines work by, 79;] 
the extravagant price.s paid by them for certain 
luxuries for the table, accounted for, 95; the 
value of silver higher among them than at 
the present time, 95; [fall of Western empire, 
165; no right of primogeniture, 165; entails un- 
known among, 166; slavery harsher than in 
medieval Europe, 167.] 

[Colonization by, 239-40;] the republic of, 
founded on a division of land among the citi- 
zens, 239-40; the agrarian law only executed up- 
on one or two occasions, 239-40; [cultivation by 
slaves, 239-40;] how the citizens who had no land 
subsiste<l, 239-40; distinction between the 
Roman and Greek colonies, 240; the improve- 
ment of the former slower than that of the 
latter, 244; [dependency of the former on the 
mother state, 244; slaves more protected under 
the emperors, 254; colonies furnished both men 
and money, 2.'56;] origin of the social war, 270; 
the republic ruined by extending the privilege 
of Roman citizens to the greatei part of the 
inhabitants of Italy, [270], 271: [wisdom of the 
senate, 279; discouraged manufactures and for- 
eign trade, 298; used slave labour in manufac- 
tures. 298; the pound, 209;] when contributions 
were first raise<l to maintain those who went to 
the wars, 302; [Campus Martius, .8()3;1 soldiers 
not a distinct profession there, 303; jclevation 
of, the second great historical revolution, 306; 
Carthaginian wars, 306,1 improvement of the 
Roman armies by discipline, 306; how that dis- 
cipline was lost, 307; the^Jall of the Western 
empire, how effected, 307; [abandonment of per- 
sonal administration of justice by the consul, 
314;] remarks on the education of the ancient 
Romans, 338; their morals superior to those of 
the Greeks, 338; [teachers of military exercises 
not paid by the state, 338. 342;] state of law and 
forms of justice, 339; [equal to any mcMlern 
people in ability, 339;] the martial spirit of the 
people, how supported, 342; [eminent men of 
letters were teachers, 355; comfortable without 
linen. 383;] great reductions of the coin practised 
by, at particular exigencies, 413-14; [poor peo- 
ple in debt to the rich and demanded new 
tables, 414.1 

Rome, modern [i.e., church of, pay of priest in 
England, 56; claims merit $s to the emancipa- 
tion of serfs, 168.] 

[Clergy obliged to study Greek and Hebrew, 
335; demanded persecution of Protestants, 844; 1 
how the zeal of the inferior clergy of, is kept 
alive, 344; [turbulent, 348;} the clergy of, one 
great spiritual army dispersed in different cpjar- 
ters over Europe, 349; their power during the 
feudal monkish ages similar to that of the tem- 
poral barons, 350; [most formidable combina- 
tion against civil government, 350-1;] their 
power how reduced, 351; [richest church in 
Christendom, 855.] 
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[Rome modern city of residence of a court and Science, is the great antidote to the poison of 


consequently idle, 145 ] 

Rouen [statistics of silk and linen manufacture in 
tlic generality of 36,] why a town of great trade 
[though the scat oi a parliament], 145 
Rouge, Cape 322, 823 ] 

[Royal Caroline 325 ] 

i Royal Exchange Assurance Company, 330] 
Ruddiman, Mr , remarks on his account of the 
ancient price of wheat m Scotland 80 quoted, 
93 127 

[Riiflhead, his edition of the statutes 79 ] 

[Rum and molasses expected to defray the cost of 
sugar cultivation 68, foreign article of common 
use 389, excise duties, 390 proper subject of 
taxation 416, 117] 

Russia I improvement since the disc o\ cry of Amer- 
ica S8, seifs still exist in 167 peace with Turkey 
263 fleet in the Archipelago, 263 soldiers not 
inferior to the Prussian 307 ] was ci\ilised under 
Peter I bv a standing army 30S, [early em- 
bassies to 319] 

[Russian Company, 320 ] 

Sailors why no sensible inconxcnience felt by the 
great numbers a sb ndeil at the close of a war, 
200 

[Saint Christopher island half in possession of 
the French in 1600, 2 IS, completely ciiltnated, 
419] 

[Saint Domingo, minis abandoned 73 Columbus 
in 241, slocks dcciimulatcil in 2jt] 

[Saint James s Palace land tax on KiO ] 

[Saint Maur Dupre de qiioteil 78 81 SO 108] 
[Sanil Thomas island Danish settle men t 245] 
[Saint \ iiici lit, new field tor speculation 419 ] 
[Sallcc 322 | 

[Salmon fishery pays a rent 22 ] 

Salt Icurnncy in Abyssinia 10 diarer on account 
of the I IX 35 I acioiinl of foreign salt imported 
into Scotland and of Scots salt dell^e^ed duty 
ficc, for the fishery [222] Appaid , 424 is an 
object of heavy taxation ex er> where SS5 the 
collection of the iliity on, cxpeiisixe, 300, [the 
Flench tax on, 398, 400 ] 

[San Domingo sec Saint Domingo ] 

[Santa Cm/ ishiul, Danish settlement 245 ] 
[Saracens 173] 

Sardinia the land lax how assesscel there, 366, 
[375, 415 I 

[Sav oy surx eyed 366 ] 

Saxon lords their authority and jurisdiction as 
great before concpiest as those of the Normans 
w ere afterward 1 77 

[Scandinavians the ancient practised music and 
dancing, 338] 

[Scarcity effect of years of, on industry ainl wages, 
35, 36-7 ] 

[Scholarships, effect of, on earnings of labour, 56, 
57] 

Schools, [English public, 834,] parochial observa- 
tions on, [charity, 342] 


enthusiasm and superstition, 347 

Scipio his Spanish militia, rendered superior to 
the Carthaginian militia by discipline and serv- 
ice, 306 

Scotland, [in the Highlands every farmer a butcher, 
etc 8, village in, where nails arc currency 10, 
reduction of value of the com, 12, 15, wages in 
low country vary less than m England 31 ] 
comptired with England, as to the prices of 
labour and provisions 32, [grain dearer in 17th 
century, 32 wages in 1 7th century 5d to (m 1 , 
32, wages in different parts 32 ] remarks on the 
population of the Highlands, 33, [workmen less 
diligent than in England 34 linen manufacture 
36 I the market rale of interest higlicr than the 
kgal rate 5S [wages lower than in England 38 
much poorer and adxancing less rapidly than 
England 38 82, wages of colliers and common 
labourers compared 44 | the situation of cot 
tagers there, described 50, [knitted stoekings m 
many places cheaper than woven 50, wages 
of spinners 50 | apprenticeships and corpora 
lion-», 52, [church respectable though poorly 
paid 57, easy migration of labour 61, assize 
of breail could not be fixed there 61 incorpora- 
tion of bakers in 61 lenl for kelp shores 62 
desert moors yield rent 63 union with opened 
Lnglish market to cattle of 64 96 7 high rent 
of enclosed land 65 land could not be culti- 
vatoil by factors 68 oatmeal said to be bdter 
footl thin wheit flour 69 j the common people 
of xxliy neulhcr so strong nor so hindsome as 
the same chss in England 69 [stone quarry 
affords no rent in some parts 70, bark the only 
part of wool sent to market in parts of the 
Highlinds 71, rent for quarries of London 
paving stones, 71 many coal mines vield no 
nnl 72 sixth part a uunnion rent of fertile 
lead mines 73 conxirMon pnies 79 wages 
higher than in 1 r nice SI price of corn in Eng- 
land and Scotland compared 82 j cause of the 
frequent emigrations from 83 [proportion of gold 
and silx er in the coin igc 93 ju ice of cattle affect 
ed by the union 96 7 j progress of agriLiilture 
there before the union with England 97 present 
obstructions to better husbandry 97 [diirx f irm- 
ing 99 calxes forme rlv killed xeiung 102] the 
prite of xxool reeiuced bv the union 103 2S3, 
operation of the sexenl banking companies 
established there 126 [ 137,1 amount of the cir- 
culating money tliere before the union, amount 
of the present circulating cash, 127, course of 
dealing in the Scots bink 126 [137] [eash ac- 
counts do not exclude bill discounting, 128, 
Ixxenty-sh filing nolens loxxest paper money cur- 
rent 128,] difficulties oceasioned by these banks 
issuing too much paper, 129 30, necessary cau- 
tion for some time obser\e*d by the banks in 
gixing credit to their customers with the good 
effects of it, 131, [limit of paper money reached 
twenty fixe years ago, 132,] the scheme of draxx- 
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ing and redra\idng adopted by traders, 13S; its 
pernicious tendency explained, 133; history of 
the Ayr bank, 135; Mr. Law's scheme to im- 
prove the country, 137; [issue of small notes ex- 
tends the paper circulation to retail trade, 139; 
and banishes gold and silver, 1391; the prices of 
goods in, not altered by paper currency, 140; 
effect of the optional clauses in their notes, 
140-1; [union caused nobility to cease residing 
in Edinburgh, 145; wool manufactured in York- 
shire, 158; trade with London, 159; one fifth or 
one third of the land entaile<l, 166; steel bow 
tenants, 168; long leases, 169; no leasehold car- 
ries a preliminary vote, 109; hospitality in the 
Highlands, 176; small rent for Highland farms, 
176; territorial jurisdictions in the Highlands, 
176-7; prohibition of export of gohl and silver, 
183; manufacturing wine in, 195; mountains 
destined for breeding grounds, 196 J 

[Herring fishery, 222-3, and Appendix; salt 
duty, 222; herrings an important part of food of 
common people, 223; English bounty on hemp 
importe<l from, 280: judges' salary from interest 
of money, 314; parish schools, 342;] cause of the 
speedy establishment of the reformation there, 
353; the disonlers attemling popular elections 
of the clergy there, occasion the right of patron- 
age to be established, 351; [respectable clergy, 
354; eminent men of letters professors, 355;] 
amount of the whole revenue of the clergy, 356; 
[excellent character of (‘hurch, 356; forisfamil- 
iated children, 378; shoes not a necessary of life 
to w’omen in, 383; linen subject to duty on im- 
portation into England, 405; little malt lH(uor 
consumed, 417; more smuggling than in Eng- 
land, 417; redundant paper money the conse- 
quence of enterprising spirit, 418; has banished 
gohl and silver in, 418; le^s spirit of party than 
in England, 420.] 

[Scythia, barbarous became inland, 10; overran 
Western Empire, 165; if united could con<|uer 
Europe and Asia, 302; militia of Mithridates, 
306; military organization prescrsixl after fall of 
Western Empire, 307; administration of justice 
a source of revenue, 311; not much beyond 
shepherd stage at fall of Western Empire, 312.] 

[Sea-coast, earlier civilisation of, 8,| 

Sea service and military .service by land, com- 
pared, 46. 

[Secrets in trade, 25-6.1 

Sects in religion, the more numerous, the better 
for society, 346; why they generally 'profess the 
austere system of morality, 346. 

[Seignorage, none in England, 18, 120, 204; but 
some delay e<iui valent to one, 19; would in- 
crease the superiority of coin above bullion, 19; 
8 per cent in France, 19, 204, 237; diminishes or 
removes the profit on melting new coin, 237-9.] 

[Seius, 95.] 

Self-love the governing principle in the intercour.se 
of human society, 7. 

[Senegal, 286, 322, 388.] 


Ser\ants, menial, distinguished from hired work- 
men, 112-3; the various orders of men, who rank 
in the former class, in reference to their labours, 
143; their labour unproductive, 294; [see Men- 
servants and Maidservants.] 

[Servius Tullius, 11, 12.] 

[Sestertius, silver coin c.stimated in copper, 17.] 
Settleineiils of the poor, brief review <if the Eng- 
lish laws relating to, 59 i-6l;j the removals of 
the poor, a violation of natural liberty, 61; the 
law of, ought to be repealed, 201. 

[Seymour, 1.50.] 

Sheep, freijiicnlly killed in Spain, for the sake of 
the fleece and the tallow, 100; severe laws 
against the exportation of them and their wool, 
281-2. 

[Sheffiehl produces necessary articles, 49; master 
cutlers only allowed one apprentice, 51; reduc- 
tion in price of goods, 107; munufucliires grown 
up naturally, 175.) 

[Shells, currency on coast of India, 10 ] 

Shepherds, war how’ supported by a nation of, 301, 
[much leisure among, SOI;] inequality of fortune 
among, the source of great authority, 310; birth 
and family highly honoured in nations of shep- 
herds, 310-11; inequality of fortune first began 
to take place in the age of shepherds, 311; and 
introduced civil government, 311; (every man 
exerts his capacity among, 341 ] 

Shetlninl, [wages and price of stockings, 50;] how 
rents are estimated and paid there, 62, [herring 
fishery, 222 1 
jShilling, 12] 

[Shopkeepers, prejudice agaittst, unfounded, 156; 
nation of, 266; navigation act inspired by, 266; 
proposed tax on, 375.] 

[Shropshire, 73 | 

[Siam, Gulf of, 10 ] 

[Siberia barbarous because inland, 10; caravans 
through, 89 ] 

[Sicily, price of wheat in ancient, 95; silk manu- 
factures imported, 157; Venice originally im- 
ported silk from, 174; colonized by Dorians, 2.39; 
greatness of Greek colonics in, 244.] 

[Silesia, lawns of, 202; land-tax, 366.] 

Silk, [weavers in London allowed only two ap- 
prentices, 51;] manufacture, how transferred 
from Lucca to Venire, 171; [expensiv’’e in Greece 
and Rome, 209; English manufacturers could 
undersell French and Italians if duly free, 390 1 
Silver, [varies greatly from century to century 
but not from year to year, 15; used for pur- 
chases of moderate v'ahie, 16.] the first stand- 
ard coinage of the northern subverters of the 
Roman empire, 17; its proportional v'aliie to 
gold regulated by law, 17; is the measure of 
the value of gold, 17; mint ]>ricc of silv'cr in Eng- 
land, 18; inquiry into the difference between 
the mint and market prices of bullion, 18; how 
to preserve the silver coin from being melted 
down for profit, 19; the mines of, in Europe, 
why generally abandoned, 73; evidences of the 
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small profit they yieW to proprietors in Peru, 
73; I seldom found virgin like gold, and conse- 
quences thereof, 74;J qualities for which this 
metal is valued, 74; the most abundant mines 
of, would add little to the wealth of the w'orld, 
75; but the increase in the quantity of, would 
depreciate its own value, 7C; circumstances that 
might counteract this effect, 76-7; historical 
view of the variations in the value of, during 
the four last centuries, 77; remarks on its rise 
in value compared with com, 78; circumstances 
that have misle<l writers in reviewdng the value 
of silver, 71); corn the best standard for judging 
of the real value of silver, 8ii; the price of, how 
affected by the increase of ({uantity, 8*^; the 
value of, sunk by the discovery of the American 
mines, 83; when the rc«luctioii of its value from 
this cause appears to have been completed, 84; 
lax paid from the Peruvian mines to the king of 
Spain, 87; the value of silver kept up by an 
extension of the market. 88; is the most profit- 
able commodity that can be sent to China, 90; 
the value of, how proprirtioncd to that of gold, 
before and after the discovery of the American 
mines. O'i; the quantity e<»mmonly in the market 
in prnporlk.u to Oial of gold, probably greater 
than lh<‘ir relative values indicate. 93; [a proper 
subjoel of taxation, 93;] the value of, jirobably 
rising, and why, 93: the opinion of a depreci- 
ation of its value, not well founded, 100. 

The real value of, degraded by the bounty on 
the e\])ortalion of corn, 318; [tax on, in America, 
3 43; I has not varied since the imposition of the 
Knglish liinibtax, 303; not necessary to the 
Americans, 418; see GoM and Silver.) 

Sinking fund in the Pritish finances, explained, 
‘100; is iiuideqnate to the discharge of former 
debts, and almost wholly applied to other piir- 
poNes, 408; motives to the misapplication of 
it, 408-9. 

Slaves, the labour of, dearer to the masters than 
that of free men, 34; under feudal lords, circum- 
stances of their situation, 167; countries where 
this order of men still remains, 107; why the 
service of slaves is preferred to that of free men, 
107; their labour why unprofitable, 108; causes 
of the abolishing of slavery throughout the 
greater part of Europe, 108. 

I Cultivation under the Romans by, 339:1 receive 
more protection from the magistrate in an arbi- 
trary government, than in one that is free, 353; 
w'hy employed in manufactures by the ancient 
Grecians, 398; why no improvements are to be 
e.\ peeled from them, 398; domestic pedngogrucs 
usually .slaves in Greece and Rome. 338. 

(Smith, Charles, Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
quoted. 87.1 

ISmith, John, Memoirs oj Wool, quoted, 101, 383.] 

Smuggling, a tempting, but generally a ruinous 
employment, 47; of tea, 89; moderate tax does 
not encourage, 938; encouraged by high duties, 
[3031. 388; renu'dics against. 389-90; (excise laws 
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obstruct more than those of the customs, 391;] 
the crime of. morally considered, 397; [more op- 
portunities for, in thinly x>eopled countries, 417.] 
[Soap, dearer in con.sequence of taxes, 33; rendered 
ncccs.sary by the use of linen, 385 .J 
(Society, human, the first princijdes of, 7.] 

Solfiicrs, remarks on their motives for engaging in 
the military line, 46; comparison between the 
land ami sea service, 40; wdiy no sensible incon- 
venience felt by the disbanding of great num- 
bers after a war is over, 300; reason of their 
first serving for pay, 303; [possible i>roj)ortion of, 
in civilised society, 303; 1 how they Ijecame a 
distinct class of the peojde, 304; how di.stin- 
gui.shed from the militia, .304; alteration in their 
exercise produced by the invention of fire- 
arms, 304-5. 

fStdomon. Proverbs of. SS.*) 1 
[Solon, laws of, 333. 338.] 
jSolorzano, quoted, 87.] 

[Sou, 13.] 

[Souml, the, transit duty, 395.] 

[South Carolina, expense of civil cstabli.shmcnt, 
347; duty on molasses, 416.] 

South Sea company, amazing capital once enjoyed 
by, 333-4, (335;) mercantile and stork -jobbing 
projects of, 33.); assiento contract, 33.); whale 
fishery, 335; the capital of, turned into annuity 
.stock, 335-6, 405, [400.] 

Sovereign and trader, inconsistent characters. .358. 
Sovereign, throe duties only, necessary for him to 
attend to, for supporting a system of natural 
liberty, 300: how he is to protect the society 
from external violence, 301 , 308; and the members 
of it. from the injustice and oppression of each 
other, 309; and to maintain public works and 
institutions, 315. 

Spain imark on ingots of gold, 11; tax of one fifth 
on Peruvian mines, 73, 87; avidity for gold in 
St. Domingo, 76; declension not so great as is 
commonly imagined, 88; saying of Charles V 
that everything was wanting, 88; colonies, 88; 
sheep killed for fleece and tallow, 100;J one of 
the poorest countr^s in Europe, notwithstanding 
its rich mines, It)?; [wool, 107, 157, 174, 175, 
383; ambassador gave Queen Kli/abclh stock- 
ings, 1()8;1 its commerce has produced no con- 
siderable manufactures for distant sale, and the 
greater part of the country remains nnciilti- 
valed, 180; Spanish mode of estimating their 
American discoveries, 183; [w’eallh according to 
the Spaniards consisted in gold and silver, 183; 
prohibition of English woollens in Flanders, 199; 
sober, though wine is cheap, 311.] 

The value of gold and silver there, depre- 
ciated by laying a tax on the exportation of 
them, 919; agriculture and manufactures there, 
discouraged by the reilundanry of gold and 
silver, 919; natural con.sequcnces that W'ould 
result from taking aw'ay this tax, 919; [attempt 
to deprive Britain of Portugal trade, 935-6; 
rei)roscntations of Columbus to the court, 941;] 
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the real and pretended motives of the court of 
Castile for taking possession of the countries 
discovered by Columbus, S4S; the tax on gold 
and silver, how reduced, 242; gold the object of 
all the enterprises to the new world, 242 [-243; 
Crown derived some revenue from colonies, 244;] 
the colonies of, less populous than those of any 
other European nation, 241; asserted an ex- 
clusive claim to all America, until the miscar- 
riage of their invincible armada, 243; policy of 
the trade with the colonies, 248; the American 
establihhments of, effected by prn'ate adven- 
turers, who received little beyond permission 
from the government, 254; [Fluta drained Ger- 
many of many commodities, 2G3;| lust its 
manufactures by acquiring rich and fertile col- 
onies, 264: [veterans equalled by the American 
militia. 305; united France by the British 
acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca, 323; trans- 
action with South Sea Company, 325-0: Greek 
not taught in universities, 335;] the Alcavala tax 
there explained, 308; the ruin of the Spanish 
manufactures attributed to it, 308; (large na- 
tional debt, 412; see Spain and Portugal.] 

[Spain and Portugal, supposed to ha\e gone back- 
wards, 88; beggarly and misgoverned countries 
though the value of gold and siher is low, 105; 
ineffectual attempts to restrict exportation of 
gold and silver, 183, 185, 233; quantity of gold 
an«l silver annually imported, 180.] 

[Gold and silver naturally a little cheaper there 
than elsew'here, 219; exports of gold and silver 
nearly equal to the imports thereof, 219; agri- 
culture discouraged by the cheapness of gold 
and silver, 219; would gain by abandoning the 
restrictions. 210-20; history of the American 
colonies, 244-5; colonies have more good land 
than the British, 246; right of majorazzo in 
the colonies hinders improvement, 247; some 
revenue drawn from the colonics, 247-8, 256; 
colonial commerce confined to one port and to 
licenced ships, 248; American fish trade, 249; 
absolute government in colonies, 253; benefited 
by colonization of America, 255; colonial mo- 
nopoly has not maintaince^ manufactures, 264; 
and its bad effects have nearly overbalanced 
the good effects of the trade, 264; capital not 
augmented by the exorbitant profits of Cadiz 
and Lisbon, 260; the colonics gi\c greater en- 
couragement to the industry of other countries, 
272; only the profits of the linen trade with 
America spent in, 272.] 

[Sparta, iron money at, 11.1 

Speculation, a distinct employment in improved 
society, 10; speculative merchants describe, 48. 

[Spices, Dutch are said to bum, in plentiful years, 
68, 225, 276; imported into Great Britain, 389.] 

[Spirits, licence to retail, 375; wages not affected 
by taxes on, 384; taxes on, paid by consumers, 
386; policy of Great Britain to discourage con- 
sumption of, 393.] 

[Spitalfields, silk manufacture, 174.] 


Stage, public performers on, paid for the contempt 
attending their profession, 45: the political use 
of dramatic representations, 347. 

[Stallage, 170.] 

[Stamp Act, the American, 36, 262.] 

Stamp duties, [on proceedings in law courts might 
maintain the judges, 314; loans taxed by, 378;] 
in England and Holland, remarks on, 379; [on 
wills in Holland, 379; in France, 379, 380; have 
become almost universal in Europe in the couise 
of a century, 379; often taxes on consumption, 
380; one of three principal branches of Britisli 
taxes, 415; extension to the colonies, 415.] 

[Stamps on linen and woollen cloth, 11, 52.] 

[Standard money, 17.] 

[Statesman or politician, who attempts to direct 
the employment of private capital, 194, insidious 
and crafty animal, 199, in barbarous society 
every man a, 341.] 

Stccl-bow tenants m Scotland, what, 108. 

[Stewart, House of, 349 ] 

Stock, [early state preceding accumulation of, 20,] 
the profits raised on, in manufactures, explained, 
21; in trade, an increase of, raises wages, and 
diminishes profit, 37, [profits of, 37-02, J must be 
larger in a great town than in a country Milage, 
38; natural consequences of a deficiency of 
stock in new colonies, 39; the profits on, little 
affected by the easiness or difficulty of leaining 
a trade, 43; but by the risk, or disagreeahleness 
of the business, 47; [circulation of, obstructed, 
58;] stock employed for profit, sets into motion 
the greater part of useful Jjibour, 110; no ac- 
cumulation of, necessary in the rude state of 
society, 117; the accumulation of, necessary to 
the division of labour, 117; stuck distinguished 
into two parts, 117; the general stock of a coun- 
try or society, explained, 119, houses, 119; im- 
proved land, 119; personal abilities, 119; money 
and provisions, 120; raw materials and niiinu- 
factiired goods, 120; stock of individuals, how 
employed, 121; is frequently buried or conccale<l, 
in arbitrary eoiiritries, 121; the profits on, de- 
crease in proportion as the quantity increases, 
145; on what principles stock is lent and bor- 
rowed at interest, 151-2. 

That of every society divided among different 
employments, in the proportion most agreeable 
to the public interest, by the private views of 
individuals, 273-4; the natural distribution of, 
deranged by monopolizing systems, 274; every 
derangement of, injurious tp the society, 275; 
mercantile, is barren and unproiluctive, accord- 
ing to the French agricultural system of political 
economy, 290; how far the revenue from, is an 
object of taxation, 372; [easily removwl, 373;] a 
tax on, intended under the land tax, 373. 

Stockings, why cheaply manufactured in Scotland, 
50; when first introduced into England, 108. 

[Stomach, desire of food bounded by narrow ca- 
pacity of the, 71.] 
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Stone quarries, their value depends on situation, 
70-1, 76. 

Stones, precious, of no use but for ornament, and 
how the price of, is regulated 75, the most 
abundant mines of, \iould add little to the 
wealth of the world, 75 
[Stowe, 150] 

[Suabia, house of, 172] 

Subordination, how introduced into society, 300, 
personal qualifications, 300, age and fortune, 
300-10, birth, 310, birth and fortune two great 
sources of personal distinction, 311 
Subsidy, old, in the English customs, the draw- 
backs upon, 214, engin and import of the term, 
388 

[Succession laws of, 165 ] 

[Successions, tax on, in Holland, 378 ] 

Sugar, [currency in some West India Colonies 10,] 
a very profitable article of cultivation, 67-8 
Diawbacks on the exportation of, from Eng- 
land, 211, might be culti\atcd by the drill 
plough, instead of all hand labour by slaves, 
253, [tax on, does not aftect vages 384 yields 
considerable customs levenue, 389, <luty on 
falls chiefly on middle and upper tanks 391, 
planters sa^ thw hdv falls on the proilucer, 
394,] a proper subject for taxation as an ar 
tide sold at a monopoly price 394, {nowhere a 
necessary of life 416 ] 

Sumptuary laws superfluous restraints on the com 
mon people 150, [resembkincc of taxes on lux 
uries to, 386 ] 

Surinam, present state of the Dutch colony there, 
246 

[Surmullet, high price paid for, 95 ] 

ISusstx, restrictions on transport of \iool 232-3] 
[Sweden, improved since the discovery of \meri- 
ca, 88, tea smuggled from 89 established ex- 
clusive company for East Indian traile 191 
settlements m New World 245, pitch and tar 
company of 250, without an exclusive company 
would never have sent a ship to East Indies 
274, and would have suffered no loss 275, ex- 
empted from Eastland Company’s exclusive 
priv liege 320, Keformation in, 352, eminent men 
of letters professors 355 j 
[Swift quotcil 338] 

Switzerland [farmers not inferior to the British 
170, cities became independent 172, sometimes 
may be necessary to restrain export of corn 
232, militia regimented 304, militia defeated 
Austrian and Burgundian militia, 307, whole 
people exercised in use of arms, 343,] establish- 
ment of the reformation in Berne and Zurich, 
352, [many cities capitals of little republics, 
353-4, respectable clergy, 354, eminent men of 
letters professors in Protestant cantons, 355 ] 
the clergy there realous and industrious, 356, 
[both religions established in some cantons 356,] 
taxes how paid there, 374, 378 
[Syracuse a great colony, 244 ] 

[Syria 306] 
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Taillc, in France, the nature of that tax, and its 
opeialioii, explained, 169, 375, [real or predial 
169, real and personal, 375, on the industry of 
workmen and day labourers a tax on wages, 381, 
not farmed, 400, should be abolished and re- 
placed by an increase of v ingtiemes, 400 ] 
[Tailors the lowest order of artificers, wages in 
Loudon, 44, wages in London regulated by stat 
ule 61 J 

Talents natural not so various in different men as 
IS supfxised, 7. 

[Tallage 169] 

[Tallies, exchequer, 404 ] 

[Tarentum a great colony, 244] 

[Tartai Khan, history written by a, 178 ] 

Tartars [barbarous because inland, 10, ignorant, 83 
carav ans passing through 89, taxes on travellers 
170 ancient families common among, 178, shep 
herds with no regulations of law as to trans 
mission of property, 179, wealth considered to 
consist in cattle, 182, chiefs have treasures 190 ] 
Their manner of conducting war, 301, their 
invasions drearlful, 302, [militia serves uiidtr 
onlinary chieftains, 305, obedience in the field 
superior to the Highlanders, 305, most formi 
dible enemies to the Romans 306, conquests of 
ci\ il s(»d Asiatic countries, 308 344 chiefs can 
only use surplus revenue in maintaining more 
men, 310, Khans despotic 310, justice a source, 
of revenue after fall of WVstern empire, 311 
hungry 314, chief’s revenue profit, 357 j 
Tavernier, his account of the diamond mines of 
Golcunda and Visiapour, 75 
Taxes [derivative revenue, 22, on gold and silver 
very proper, 93,] the origin of, under the feudal 
government 170-1 

IModeration of, a cause of the prosperity of 
British \merican colonies, 247, ruinous of pri 
vate luxury and extravagance, 218, American 
generally insufficient to defray the cost of the 
colonies 2i6, on exportation of wool would 
cause little mconv enience, 284, imposed by 
meins of a monopoly, 329, general discussion of 
361-98,] the sources from whence they must 
arise, 361, unecjual taxes, 361-2, ought to be 
char and certain, 361-2, ought to be levied at 
the tunes most convenient for pa>mcnt, 362 
ought to take as little as possible out of the 
poc kets of the people more than is brought into 
the public treasury 362, how they may be ma«le 
more burdensome to the people than beneficial 
to the sovereign, 362, the land tax of Great 
Britain, 363, land-tax at Venice, 361, improve 
ments suggested for a land tax, 364, mode of 
assessing the land-tax m Prussia, 366, tithes a 
very unequal tax, and a discouragement to 
imjirov ement, 367, operation of tax on house 
rent payable by the tenant 369, a proportion- 
able tax on houses the best source of revenue 
370, how far the revenue from stock is a proper 
object of taxation 372, whether interest of 
money is proper for taxation, 372, how taxes 
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are paid at Hamburg, 374; in Switzerland, S74; 
taxes upon particular employments, 374; poll 
taxes, 377; taxes, biulges of liberty, 377; taxes 
upon the transfer of proi>erty, 377-8; stamp 
duties, 370; on whom the several kinds of taxes 
principally fall, 379; taxes upon the wages of 
labour, 380; capitations, 38<3; taxes upon con- 
sumable commodities, 383; upon necessaries, 381; 
upon luxuries, 384; principal necessaries taxed, 
384; absurdities in taxation, 38o; different parts 
of Europe very highly taxed, 380; two different 
methods of taxing consumable commodities, 380; 
Sir Matthew Decker's scheme of taxation con- 
sidered, 380; excise and customs, 387; taxation 
sometimes not an instrument of revenue, but of 
monopoly, 388; improvements of the customs 
suggested, 389; taxes paid in the price of a 
commodity little adverted to, 306; on luxuries, 
the good and bad properties of, 306; bad effects 
of farming them out, 399; how the finances of 
?rance might be reformed, 400; French and 
English sy^telns of taxation compared, 400-1; 
new taxes always generate discontent, 408; how 
far the British system of taxation might be 
applicable to all the different provinces of the 
empire, 415; such a plan might speedily dis- 
charge the national debt, 416-7. 

Tea, great importation and consumption of that 
drug in Britain, 80; [quantities smuggled, 185; 
tax on, does not affect wages, 381; Dutch licences 
to <lrink, 387; affonls large part of customs 
Fev'’eniie, 389; 'duly falls on midille and upper 
ranks, 391.] 

Teachers [earnings of, 57-8;l in universities, tend- 
ency of endowments to diminish their applica- 
tion, 33?; the jurisdictions to which they are 
subject, little calculated to quicken their dili- 
gence, 33?; are frequently obligcil to gain pro- 
tection by servility, 333; defects in their estab- 
lishments. 333; teachers among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, .superior to those of modern 
times, 339; circumstances which draw good ones 
to, or drain them from, the universities, 354-5; 
their employment naturally renders them emi- 
nent in letters, 355. 

[Tenths and fifteenth.s, 169.] 

Tenures, feudal, general observations on, 144; de- 
scribed, 165-0. 

[Terra Firma, 241.] 

[Terray, Abbe, raiscfl rate of interest in France, 88.] 
[Teutonic order, land-tax of, in Silesia, 366.] 
[Thales, school established in a colony, 244.] 
[Theocritus, quoted, 42.] 

[Theognis, 335.] 

Theology, monkish, the complexion of, 336. 

[Thorn, \ViHiam, quoted, 77.] 

[Thrasymenus, battle of, 306.] 

[Thucydides, quoted, 302.] 

[Timaeus, quoted, 11.) 

[Timber, rent for land producing, 71.] 

Tin, average rent of the mines of, in Cornwall, 73; 
yield a greater profit to the proprietors than the 


sih cr mines of Peru, 73; regulations under which 
tin mines are worked, 74. 

Tithes, [great hindrance to improvement, 168; 
none in British American colonies, 247; | why 
an iineciual tax, 367; the levying of, a great 
discouragement to improv'cmciits, 367; [confined 
the cultivation of madiler to Holland, 367; | the 
fixing a modus for, a relief to the farmer, 368. 

Tobacco, [currency in Virginia, I();J the culture of, 
why restrained in Europe, 68; not so profitable 
an article of cultivation in the West Indies as 
sugar, 68; the amount and course of the British 
trade with, explaineil, ICl; [profits of, can afford 
slave cultivation, 167; trade in, 210.J 

The whole duly upon, diavvn back on expor- 
tation, 211; consequences of the exclusive trade 
Britain enjoys with Maryland and Virginia in 
this article, 257; [tax on, docs not raise wages, 
381; contributes large amount to customs reve- 
nue, 389; Walpole's scheme for levying the tax 
on, 391; monopoly in France, 400; nowhere a 
necessary of life, but a proper subject of taxa- 
tion, 416.] 

[Tobago, a new field for speculation, 119] 

Tolls, for passage over roads, brulgos, and navi- 
gable canals, the equity of, shown, 315-6; upon 
carriages of luxury, ought to be higher than 
upon carriages of utility. 316; the nuinagenicnt 
of turnpikes often an object of just com]>lamt, 
316; VI hy gov^ernment ought not to have the 
management of turnpike's, 316-17, 39.5; [on cai- 
riages an iineiiual general tax, 317; lay ex- 
pense of maintaining roads on those who benefit, 
357.J 

Tonnage and poundage, origin of those duties, 387. 

[Tonquin vessels at Batavia. 276.] 

Tontine in the Trench fin.unces, what, with the 
derivation of the name, 407. 

IToul treated as foreign by France, 398 ] 

Toulouse, salary paid to a counsellor or judge in 
the parliament of, 313. 

Towns, the places where industry is most profit- 
ably exerted, 54 [-.>5]; the spirit of combiiuilion 
prevalent among rnariufaeturcrs, 54, 55; accord- 
ing to what cireumslaiices the general character 
of the inhabitants, as to industry, is formed, 
145; the reciprocal nature of the trade between 
them and the country, explained, 163; subsist 
on the surplus produce of the country, 163; how 
first formed, 161; arc continual fairs, 164; [rise 
and progress of, 170-5;] the original poverty and 
servile state of the inhabitants of, 170; their 
early exemptions and privileges, how obtained, 
171; the inhabitants of, obtained liberty much 
earlier than the occupiers of land in the country, 
171; origin of free burghs, 171; origin of cor- 
porations, 171; why allowed to form militia, 172; 
how the increase and riches of commercial 
towns contributed to the improvement of the 
countries to which they belonged, 175 [-181; 
favfiiired by Colbert at the expense of the 
country, 280.] 
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Tracts on the Com Trade qiioted,S7, 190, 210, 217 example, 297,] nature of the trading intei course 


Trade, double interest deemed a reasonable mer- 
cantile profit in, 41, lour geiicial classes of, 
equally necessary to, and dependent on each 
olhei, IS^i, wholesale, Ihue dillerent soils of 
110, the dillcreiil ictuius of home and loreign 
trade, laO, the naluie and operation of the 
cariyiiig lr4ule examined 100, the piinriples of 
foreign trade examined, 101, the trad* between 
town ami coiiiiliy explained 10*5 original im>\- 
erty uiid strMle slate of the inhabitants of 
towns under tcudal goxeiiimeiit 170, exemp- 
tions and pii\ lieges gianted to them 171, 
extension ot (ommerte by riitle nations selling 
then own rawr produce foi the immiiiaetures 
of more ci\ili/ed countries 173 its salutary 
ethets on the goxcrnnuiit and inaiiiiers of a 
eounli\ 17i 0, siibxeitid the feudal authority, 
177 the indejx iidcnce of trade simn and arti 
sans cxplaimil 17H the capitals actpiired bv 
\(r\ pi ( canons until some part has been real- 
i<.ed by the eiilti\ation and iniproxement oi land 
IHO o\ertrudni,, the (aus( of complaints ot 
the scare il> ol money 1 SO the import ition of 
gold and silver not the prnuipal beiicht derived 
horn foreign tr. lop efTecl produced in trad** 
and nianufac tiires by the diseoveiy ot \ineriea 
101 ind bv the diseoveiy ol a passage to the 
Fast Indii lound the Cape of (lood Hope 191, 
erior ol coimncre lal writers in cshinaling national 
width b> gold and silver 191 incpiirv into the 
cause and c fleet oi restraints upon trade 192, 
individu ils by piirsiiiiig Ihcir own interests 
unknowingly promote that of the public 191, 
legal tc gill tt ions of trade unsafe 191 ictaliatory 
regiil itions between nations 199 raeasureb for 
living tra le open ought to b« eariiect into 
execution slowl> 201 iiohcy cf the restriinls 
on trade between 1 ranee ami Hiitam considered 
202 no eert iin ciilerion to determine on whieli 
side the balance of tiade between two countries 
turns 202 most of the legulilions ot temnded 
oil a iriislaken doelnne of the b dance of Iratle 
209 IS gemralH founded on n irrow prineipleb 
of policy 211 

Drawbacks of duties 213 11 the dealer who 
enifiloyb his wliolc stock in one single branch 
of business has an advantige of the same kind 
with the workman who tmployb his whole 
labour on a single operation 2i7 conseepiences 
of ell awing it from a number of small ehinncls 
into one gieat elianud 2ti‘^ colony trade and 
the monopoly of that trade distinguished 203, 
the interest of the consumer eonstaiitly saeiificed 
to that of the produce*r, 287, advantage's attend- 
ing a perfect frc^cdom of to landcxl nations, 
according to the present agneullural system of 
political economy in France, 292, origin of for- 
eign trade, 292, eonsccpiciices of high duticb 
and iirohibitions m landed nations 29 J, how 
trade augments the rcyeniie of a country, 295, 
[foreign gives opportunity for improvement by 


between the inhabitants of towns and those of 
the countiy, 209 
[Tiack Uoanl of, 321 ] 

Tracks cause and eHect of the separation of, 4, 
cjrigin of, 7 

ilruiUs in 1 ranee divuk the country into three 
parts 398, are fanned, 100 ] 
llranskr ol property, taxes on, 378] 

Transit duties explained 395 

Travelling for education, summary view of the 
tike Is of 337 

Treasures, lof princes formerly a resource in war, 
ISS, no longer aceumulatcHl except by king of 
Pinssia 188,1 why formerly accumul itcd by 
piinces 190 

Tre isiirc trove the term explained 121 why an 
important branch of revanue under the ancient 
kiickd goM rnme nts 402 
jTrealies ol commerce 233 4] 

I i rebia battle of, 306 ] 
lliielinaria high price of 299] 

ITroIl \ichbishop of Upsal, 352] 

I Troyes fur and weight, 12] 

Ifruek 7] 

lliust remunerate el 21 ] 

I I iirnbrel and Filkuy statute of, 79] 

(ruidi fee] by tin Romans 98] 

iruikey Ire isiire buried and concealed 121 con- 
epiest of 1 g>pt, 173 ®10 peace with Russia 
203] 

Tuikcv compain Icommerce of, required an 
anibxssailor at Constantinople 319 | short 
historical view of 820 
|luriiii>s reduced in price, 33] 

Turnpikes counlus near London petitioned 
against 03 see Tolls 

Ifuse uiy commerce and m inufaeturcs diminished, 
181 ] 

(Tutors private, lowest order of men of letters, 
310] 

I Twelve Tables 3*59] 

[Two and two in the arithmetic of the customs 
make one 588 1 
ITvrrcll quoted 311] 

llTkrainc 88 190] 

(llloa quoted 01 73 81 211 218] 

H nehrtakers let the fiirnitiire of funerals 119] 

|l nliiiided debt 401] 

Universities [seven ycais’ ajiprentiecship at, 51, 
proper name for any incorporation ll 1 

The emoluments of the teichers in how far 
caleulaled to pnunote their diligence 332 the 
professors at Oxford liave mostly given up 
teaching 352, those m France subject to m- 
cninpetent jurisilictions 3*52 3 the privileges of 
graduates improperly oblamcHl 333 abuse of 
lectureships 333 the discipline of seldom cal- 
culated for the bone tit of the students 333 are, 
in Rngland moio cxirrupted than the public 
schools, 334, original foundation of, 334, how 
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Latin became an essential article in academical 
education, 8S4; how tlie study of the Greek 
language was introduceih 334-5; the three great 
branches of the Greek philosopliy, 335; are now 
divided into five branches, 33G; the monkish 
course of education in, 336-7; have not been 
very ready to adopt improvements, 337; [im- 
provements more easily nitrodiu'ed into the 
poorer, 337;] are not well calculated to prepare 
men for the world, 337; how fille<l witli good 
professors, or drained of them, 355; where the 
worst and best professors are generally to be 
met with, 355; see Colleges and Teachers. 
[Unproductive, see Productive.] 

[Unterwald, ta.\es publicly assessed by the con- 
tributor, 374; moderate ta^, 374.] 

[Usury prohibited, 402; see Interest.] 

[Utopia, 201, 415.] 

[Utrecht, 208.] 

[Utrecht, Treaty of, 325, 409.] 

[Vacations, French fees of court, 313.] 

Value, the term defined, 12; [rules which determine 
the relative or exchangeable value of goods, 
12-26.] 

[Varro quoted, 66, 98.] 

Vedius PoHio, his cruelty to his slaves cliccktHl by 
the Roman emperor Augustus, w’hich could not 
have been done under the republican form of 
government, 254. 
rVeii, siege of, 302, 303.] 

[Velvet, prohibition of importation of, would be 
unnecessary if raw silk were free from iluty, 
390-1.1 

Venice, [history different from that of the other 
Italian republics, 172; shipping encouraged by 
the crusades, 173;] origin of the silk 'manu- 
facture in that city, 171<, [exchange with London, 
204; bank of. 204.1 * 

Traded in East India goods before the sea 
track round the Cape of Good Hope was dis- 
covereil, 240; lenvied by the Portuguese, 240; 
fleets kept within the Mediterranean, 2i5, draws 
profit from a bank, 3,'58;1 nature of the land-tax 
in that republic, SOI; [enfeebled by public debt, 
412.] 

Venison, the price of, in Britain, does not compen- 
sate the expense of a deer park, 98. 

[Vera Cruz, South Sea Company’s trade at, 326.] 
[Verd, Cape de, islands, 2l!0 | 

[Verdun treated as foreign by France, 398.] 
[Versailles, idle because the residence of a court, 
145; an ornament to France, 150.] 

Vicesima haereditatum among the ancient Romans, 
the nature of, explained, 378. 

[Vienna, small capital employed in, 145.] 

Villages, how first formed, 164. 

Villenage, probable cause of the wearing out of 
that tenure in Europe, 168; freedom obtained 
by a villain who resided a year in a town, 173; 
dependence on proprietors, 176. 

Vineyard, high rent of some land peculiarly 


suitable for, 26; the most profitable part of 
agriculture, both among the ancients and 
moderns, 66; great advantages derived from 
peculiarities of soil in, 67. 

[Vmgtieme resembles English land-tax, 877; not 
farmed, 400; should be increased in place of the 
tuille and capitation, 400 .] 

[Virginia, tobacco currency, 10; evidence of a 
merchant trading wdlh, 65; tobacco more iirofil- 
able than corn, 68; with Maryland, the chief 
source of tobacco, 68; stores and warehouses 
belong to residents in England, 158; trade with, 
159-60, 209; tobacco Irade, 161, 214, 257, 261.1 
[Expense of civil e.stab1ishmcnt, 247; progress 
unforeseen in 1660, 258; no necessity for gold 
and silver money, 419.] 

IVisiapour diamond mines, 75.] 

[Voltaire, quoted, 355.] 

[Vulgate, 334.] 

Wages of labour [allowance made for hardship 
and ingenuity, 13; money, accommodate<l to 
the average price of corn, 15; value wliu-Ii work- 
men add to materials pays tlieir wages, 20; of 
inspection and direction, 21; one of three 
original sources of revenue, 22. 361; sometimes 
coiifoimded w»th profit and rent, 23; ordinary, 
average or natural rate of, 23; how’ affected by 
stale of society, 27; general discussion of. 27- 
37;1 how' settled between masters and workmen, 
28; the workmen generally obliged to comply 
w’ilh the terras of thc‘ir cmplo>ers, 28; the 
opposition of workmen oulrageous, and seltlom 
successful, 28; circumslanees which operate to 
raise wages. 29; the extent of wages limited by 
the funds from which they arise. 29; why higher 
in North America, than in England, 29; are 
low in countries that .ire stationary, ,30; not 
oppressively low in Great Britain, 31; a distinc- 
tion made here belween the wages in summer 
and in winter, 31; if sufficierit in dear years, 
they must be ample in seasons of plenty, 31; 
different rales of, in different places, 31; liberal 
wages encourage industry and propagation, SI; 
an advance of, necessarily raises the price of 
many commodities, 37; an average of, not easily 
ascertained, 37; [continually increasing since the 
time of Henry VIII, 38; higher in North 
American and West Indian colonics than in 
England, 39; do not sink with profits there, 39; 
very low in a country which could advance no 
further, 40;] the operation of high wages and 
high profits compared, 41; ^causes of the vari- 
ations of, in different employments, 42 [-621; are 
generally higher in new, thtn in old trades, 49, 
58; legal regulations of, destroy industry and 
ingenuity, 61; [high, a cause of high prices, 63;] 
[Merchants complain of high, but say nothing 
about profits, 259; reduced by the colonial 
monopoly, 264-5;] natural effect of a direct tax 
upon, 380; [382, 383-4; connexion of, with price 
of provisions, 380.] 
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[Wales, stone quarries afford no rent, 70; old 
families common, 178; mountains destined to be 
breedmg ground of Great Britain, 106 ] 

Walpole, Sir Robert, his excise scheme defended, 
391 . 

Wants of mankind, how supplied through the 
operation of labour, 10, how extendeil, in pro- 
portion to their supply, 71, the far greater part 
of them supplied from the produce of other 
meirs labour, 117 

Wars, foieign, the funds for the mnintenance of, 
in the present century, have little dependence 
on the quantity of gold and siKer in a nation, 
187-8, [evpences .ibrood defrayenl by export of 
commodities, 1 88 9 1 

How suppoited by a nation of hunters 301, 
by a nation of shephenls 301, by a nation of 
husbandmen, 3()S, men of military age, what 
proportion they bear to the whole society 302, 
feudal wars, how supi)oi*e<l, 302, causes which 
in the ad\aneed state of society, rendered it 
impossible lor those who took the field, to 
maintain themselves 302-3 how the art of war 
became a distinct profession 303, distinction 
between the militia and regular forces 304, 
alteration *rt of war produecnl by the 

invention of fire-arms 301 5, 308 importance 
of discipline 305 Macedonian armv Cartha- 
ginian army, 306, Horn in army 306, teiidal 
aimies 307, a wtll reguhted standing army the 
only defence of a civilized country and the 
onlv nnaiis for speedilv civiliring a barbarous 
country 30S, the want of parsimony during 
peace, imposes on states the necessity of con- 
tracting debts to cairy on war 403 408, why 
war IS agreeable to those who live secure from 
the immediate calamities of it 408 ailvantages 
of raising the supplies for within the year til, 
[popularity of, and how it might be removed, 
411 1 

[Warwick, the Earl of his hospitality 176] 

Watch movements great reiluction in the prices 
of, owing to mechanical improvements, 107 
[Waterworks a busnnss suitable for a loinl stock 
cximpany, 330 331 1 

Wealth, [real, the annual produce, 2, 105, 106, 
146 150, 192, national, represented by one 

system of political eexmomy as consisting m 
the abundance of gold and silver, 104, land the 
most important and durable part of 106, real, 
109, that of England much increased since 1660, 
149,] and money, synonymous terms, in popular 
language, 182, 191, Spanish and Tartarian 
estimate of compared, 182, [wealth of a 
neighbouring nation advantageous in trade 212, 
accumulated produce 304, makes a nation 
obnoxious to attack, 304,] the great authority 
conferred by the possession of, 310 
Weavers the profits of, why necessarily greater 
than those of spinners, 22 
[Weigh and pay, maxim of the port of London, 
261] 
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[Western Islands, wages in, 32] 

West Indies, [sugar currency, 10, planters farm 
their own estates, 22-3, wages higher than in 
England, 39, British acquisitions in, raised 
profits, 39, sugar colonies resemble esteemed 
vineyards, 67, interest fallen since the discovery 
of, 153, carrying trade between, and Europe, 
16 1, would have progresses! less rapidly if no 
capital but their own had been employed in the 
expoit trade, 165, slavery harsher than m 
medieval Europe, 107, high profits of sugar and 
conseciuent greater number of slaves in sugar 
colonies, 107, importation of gold and silver 
from the Spanish, 185, expense of last war 
largfly laid out in, 188] 

British monopoly in sugar of, 273, Madeira 
wine imported directly, 215, interest whuh 
caused settlements m, 239, no necessity for 
settlements 240, discovered by Columbus 241, 
how tiny obtained this name 241, the oiigmal 
native productions of, 241, the thirst of gold 
the object of all the Spanish enterprises there, 
242, and of those of every other European 
nation, 243, [plenty of good land, 244, 240,] the 
remoteness of. greatly in favour of the European 
colonies there, 244, [Dutch originally under an 
exclusive company, 246, St Domingo the most 
imporbint of the sugar colonies, 246, price of 
European goods enormous in Spanish 248, 
some most important productions non enu- 
merated, 219, freedom of trade with British 
American colonies, 250,] the sugar colonies of 
France better governed than those of Britain, 
253, [effects of colonial monopoly 200, returns 
of trade with, more irregular and uncertain 
than with any part of Europe, 261, expense of 
preventing smuggling 267, proposal for ob- 
taining war contributions from 269, natives 
not iKiiefited by the European discovery of 271, 
gum senega treated like an enumerated com- 
modity from, 286, colonial system sacrifices 
consumer lu producer, 287, slave tra<le a loss 
to the Vfncaii Company 324 French .ind 
Portuguese companies ruined by slave trade, 
325 South Sea ('ompany’s trade to the Siiatiish, 
325 some productions of, yield large portion of 
British customs revenue 389, more able to pay 
land-tax than Great Britain 41 3 ] 

[^Nfstininsler land tax 300 373-4] 

DNestininster Hall Rufus* dining room, 178] 
[^^estmorcland price of cxial in 73 | 

[A\heat, see Corn ] 

iWhilehall, palace of land tax 360 ] 

|^^llllam Rufus dined in ^^cstmlnstel Hall, 176] 
[W’llliam III, unable to refuse anything to the 
country gentlemen, 86 ] 

DVilton, ornament to England 150] 

Window tax in Britain how rated, 372, tends to 
reduce house-rent, 372 

Windsor market, chronological table of the prices 
of corn at, 114-16 

Wine, the cheapness of, would be a cause of 
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sobriety, 211; the carrying trade in, encouraged 
by English statutes, 214; [cellar, a public, a 
source of revenue to Hamburg, S.58; licences to 
sell, 875; tax on, paid by consumers, 386; 
tonnage on, 387; foreign article commonly used 
in Great Britain, 380; AValpole's scheme for 
levying the tax on, 391; duty on, falls on 
middle and upper ranks, SOI .] 

[Witchcraft, fear of, compared to that of engross- 
ing and forestalling, 220.] 

[Wolverhampton, manufactures of, not within 
the statute of apprenticeship, 52; manufactures 
grown up naturally, 175.) 

[Women's education contains nothing fantastical, 
340.] 

W'ood. the price of, rises in proportion as a 
country is cultivated, 72; the growth of young 
trees prevented by cattle, 72; when the plant- 
ing of trees becomes a profitable employment, 
72. 

[Woodcocks could not be much increased, 95.] 

Wool, the produce of rude countries, commonly 
carried to a distant market, 100; the price 
of, in England, has fallen considerably since 
the time of E<lward III, 101; causes of this 
diminution in price, 101; the price of, consider- 
ably reduced in Scotland, by the union with 
England, 103. 

^verity of the laws against the exportation 
of, 281-2; restraints upon the inland commerce 


of, 282; restraints upon the coasting trade of, 
283; pleas on which these restraints are founded, 
283; the price of wool depressed by the.se 
regulations, 283; the exportation of, ought to be 
allowed, subject to a duty, 284. 

Woollen cloth, the present prices of, compared with 
those at the close of the fifteenth century, 107-8; 
three mechanical improvements introduced in 
the manufacture of, 108; [in ancient Rome 
much higher in price than now, 299.] 

[Yeomanry, superior position of the English, 
168, 170.1 

[Yorkshire, wollen manufacture, 36; cloth fallen 
in price, 107, 108; small paper currencies, 139, 
141; Scotch wool manufactured there, 158.] 
[Young men's generosity to their teachers, 334, 
339.] 

[Yucatan, 88.] 

Zama, battle of, 306. 

{Zealand, Frenc*h wine smuggled from, 202; 

expense of protecting from the sea, 401.] 
[Zemindaries, 368.] 

[Zeno of Cilia, the Portico assigne<l to, 339 ] 

[Zeno of Elea, travellcnl from place to place, 338 ] 
[Zurich, the reformation in, 352; tax on revenue 
assessed by the contributor, 374; moderate 
tax, 374.] 

[Zwingli, 353.] 
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